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Man, hound, and h^rse, of higher fame, 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick's earl pursued the game 

On Cheviot's rueful day : 
Kceldar was matchless in his speed, 
Than Tarras ne'er was stauncher steed, 
A peerless archer Percy Rede; 

And right dear friends were they. 

The chase engross'd their joys and woes ; 
Together at the dawn they rose. 
Together shared the noon's repose, 

By fountain or by stream; 
And oft, when evening skies wen red. 
The heather was their common bed. 
Where each, as wildering fancj- led. 

Still hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling moment netr 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear; 
Yon thicket holds the harbour'd deer. 

The signs the hunters know. 
With eyes of iame and quitering cars, 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears; 
The restless palfrey paws and rears; 

The archer strings his bow. 

The game's afoot ! Halloo ! halloo ! 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue; 
Bat woe the shaft that erring flew — 

That e'er it left the string ! 
And ill betide the faithless yew I 
The stag bounds scatheless o'er the dew, 
A ad gallant Keeldar's life-blood true 

Has drench'd the grey-goose wing. 



The noble hound— he dies, he dies, — 
Death, death hai glassdd his fixed eyes. 
Stiff (m the bloody heath he lies, 

Without a groan or quiver; 
Now day may break and bugle sound, 
And whoop and halloo ring around. 
And o'er his couch the stag may bounds 

But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 

Dilated nostrils, staring eyes. 

Hark the poor palfrey's mute surprise. 

He knows not that his comrade dies. 

Nor what is death; but still 
His aspect hath expression drear 
Of grief and wonder, mix'd with fear. 
Like startled children when they hear 

Some mystic tale of ill. 

But he that heaX the fatal bow 
Can well the sum of evil know. 
And o'er his &v<mrite bending low. 

In i^fieeehless grief recline, — 
Can think he hears the senseless clay 
In unreproachful accents say, 
" The hand that took my life away. 

Dear master, was it thine] 

And if it be, the shaft be bless'd, 
W^hich sure some erring aim address'd, 
Since in yonr service prized, caress'd, 

I in your service die; 
And you may have a fleeter hound 
To match the dun-deer's meny bound. 
But by your couch will ne'er be found 

So true a guard as I." 



And to his last stout Percy rued 
The iatal chance; for when he stood 
'Gainst fearM odds in deadly feud. 

And fell amid the fray, 
E'en with his dying voice he cried, 
" Had Keeldar but been at my side. 
Your treacherous ambush had been spied^ — 

I had not died to-day ! " 

Walter ScoiO 



d«" appeared in - The Gem- of 1829. The editor, T. Hood, acknowledges it in these words in his p«f«,:- 
ely a literary feather in my cap. but a whole plume of them, I owe. and with the hand of my heart .ckii« 



(1) •* The Death of Keeldar" 
•• To Sir W. Scott, not merely 

ledge, a deep obligation. A poem from his pen is likely to confer on the book that contains it^ if~not~perpctiiity, at lei^tT '^d 
Mortality." 
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THE PRIVILEGES OP VIENNA. 
The Austrian is an absolute monarchy, but not in 
our sense of the word, the exercise of the imperial power 
being checked and circumscribed, in almost every pro- 
vince, by a number of privileges enjoyed by the subjects, 
for the most part of great antiquity, which the good 
sense or good feeling of the government has hitherto 
uniformly respected. As King of Hungary, and Prince 
of Transylvania, the Emperor has to share the legis- 
lative and executive power with the Diets of both these 
I'l countries. Every other province but Dalmatia has its 
1 1 particular assemblies, though the rights of those pro- 
( vincial assemblies greatly differ, and extend but a very 
\ little way. The principal cities, again, have their mu- 
nicipal privileges, some of them of great importance, 
and among these Vienna., the oapital,has been especially 
favoured. 

With the single exception of the Emperor Rudolph, 
who generally lived at Prague, Vienna has at all times 
been the residence of the heads of the house of Habs- 
burg, and the unshaken fidelity of its inhabitants has 
been rewarded by the steady &vour of their sovereigns. 
Most of their municipal privileges date from signal acts 
of loyalty and devotion ; and the most important were 
bestowed by Leopold I. in acknowledgment of the des- 
perate heroism with which, in 1688, under the com- 
mand of Stahremberg, they held out the city against 
the Turks, unassisted by regular troops, till relieved by 
the approach of Sobieski. The possession of these pri- 
vileges, which are too numerous to be specified, com- 
bined with the opulence derived from the lavish expen- 
diture of the great aristocratic families, have given the 
Viennese a degree of personal Independence, and a dis- 
position to act energetically when called upon, which is 
not equally characteristic of the lowland inhabitants of 
the hereditary states. 

The burgomaster, (burg-meister,) who is the head and 
representative of these wealthy citizens, in many re- 
spects resembles the Lord Mayor of London, and is in 
his own sphere even a more important person. His 
, election, indeed, must be confirmed by the Emperor, 
which puts him much more than the English dignitary 
- under the control of the government ; but, on the other 
hiuid, when he is elected, his power is much greater. 
His office is for life, and he cannot be removed from it. 
He has the personal liberty of every citizen subject to 
him ; the alxiolute command of the police ; the colonel- 
ship of the city militia, which, by the bye, is the finest 
and best drilled force of the kind in Europe ; and many 
potent offices besides. Prince Mettemich himself is less 
than him in (at least nominal) dignity, so long as he 
remains at Vienna, and the Emperor alone can give him 
ordeiw. 

The city privileges in their turn are curtailed and in- 
terrupted by others of an equally historical origin, 
attaching' mostly to different military bodies. One of 
these, from the singularity of its observance, and of the 
incident with which it is connected, is deserving of 
more attention than it has met with hitherto. 

The Bmperor Ferdinand II. had hardly seated 
himself on the throne of his predecessor, Matthias, 
when the religions storm which had been gathering 
over Germany, and which ended in the fiimous Thirty 
Years' War, burst on him at once. Bohemia, under the 
Count Thum, the dissidents of Silesia and Moravia, 
those of Upper and Lower Austria, — nearly all his Ger- 
man subjects in short, — either took up arms, or openly 
wavei^ in their fidelity. Bethlen Gabor and the Turks 
threatened him on the side of Hungaiy, and the Pro- 
tcirtanta of Oarinthia and Camiola Joined \he insurgents. 
Alone amid enemies, — for the inhabitants of Vienna, 
at that time, were either Protestants or favourers of the 
reformed faith, — the Emperor was at last fairly block- 



aded in his palace, but remained unsubdued. He des- 

Eatched his children to the Tyrol for safety, and remained 
imself with the fiunous Father Lamormain, his Con- 
fessor, waiting, to all appearance, till his insurgent sub- 
jects should formally come to take his crown. 

The Protestant barons, emboldened by the rapid pro- 
gress of their party in Bohemia, determined, by a bold 
stroke, to bring the crisis to a conclusion. The town- 
guard consisted entirely of citizens, and made no diffi- 
culty about surrendering to them the charge of the 
Emperor's person. All the regiments which might 
have stood in their way were removed to posts at a 
distance, and, one by one, the counsellors in whom he 
had any confidence were withdrawn. Their purpose 
was at once to compel Ferdinand by force to sign their 
demands, which he had hitherto steiadily refused. These 
demands embraced a national representation, absolute 
liberty of conscience, and equality of privileges for Ca- 
tholics and Protestants in all matters civil and political. 
Not that they expected that the Emperor, knowing 
what his character was, would consent, but his refusal 
would give them a tangible pretext for effecting his 
deposition. 

Early one morning, when all was ready, the conspi- 
rators, sixteen in number, with Thouradl, the leader of 
the citizens, at their head, entered the imperial palace, 
and made their way without difficulty to the Emperor's 
chamber. Ferdinand was alone, but nothing could 
shake his determination not to sign the paper. Thou- 
radl, at last, exasperated beyond patience, and fixed to 
stick at nothing in the execution of his purpose, seized 
the diminutive emperor by the collar of his dress, and 
shook him violently in his powerful hands. — " Little 
Ferdinand, wilt thou signr he said, in a voice half 
choked with fury, — "sign this moment, or, little as 
thou art, I will find means to shorten thee still." 

At this very moment, (the story here savours of the 
marvellous,) a blast of trumpets rose from the court 
below. All rushed to the windows, and there they be- 
held, drawn up in squadron, with their sabres bared, the 
cuirassiers of the Dampierre regiment, five hundred 
strong. The sight was the more unlooked-for, as these 
very men had, on account of their known loyalty, been 
sent only a few days before to Linz, more than a hun- 
dred miles off. 

Almost at the same instant, before they could con- 
jecture even how the regiment could be there, when, 
only two days before, their agents had written them 
word that it was at Linz, three raps were heard at the 
door, announcing the arrival of some new actor in this 
extraordinary scene. The door opened, and the Marquis 
de St. Hilaire, the colonel of the cuirassiers, entered 
in complete armour. Bending reverentially to the 
Emperor, he inquired his orders. 

Ferdinand till now had been pale as ashes, but the 
colour now rushed to his cheeks. His eyes sparkled, 
and he commanded the sixteen conspirators to be seized 
on the spot. No sooner sud than done, — twenty cuiraa- 
siers rushed up the staircase, and they, who five 
minutes before nad been his roasters, were now borne 
hurriedly away to execution. Thouradl, by some means 
or other, was lucky enough to escape, but the others all 
were hung the self-same day outside the town. A 
beautiful suburb since then has sprung up on the spot, 
the name of which, (" Hermhals,'' Lords'neck,) indi- 
rectly recalls the memory of this terrible act of retri- 
bution. 

Of the authenticity of this story there is no doubt, 
but nothing is known to account for its principal inci- 
dent. When Ferdinand asked the Marquis de St. Hi- 
laire from whom he had received his orders to march on 
Vienna, the brave soldier, greatly surprised at snch a 
question from such a quarter, drew from under hia cuirass 
a paper, bearing the seal of state, and the Emperor's 
signature. It was a letter ordering the colonel without 
delay to get hold of all the boats on the Danube he 
could find, and embark in them with as many of his 
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men as could be got together on the spur Of the moment, 
leaying word for the rest to follow in the shortest pos- 
sible time. " You will descend the river to Vienna," 
the instructions continued, '' you will pass through the 
town as silently as possible, and draw up at the palace. 
When there, you will seek the Emperor without having 
yourself announced, and further act as he shall direct." 

Ferdinand, after reading the letter attentively Uirough, 
was obliged to allow that the hand and seal were so per- 
fectly imitated that they might well mislead, but denied 
having ever issued any orders of the kind, or even thought 
of so doing, as the watch kept over his slightest actions 
would have put it out of his power to communicate with 
his faithful subjects. His punctilious regard for truth 
was well known ; and as his mysterious protector never 
came to light, the chroniclers are reduced to a variety 
of incongruous suppositions, some ascribing all to an 
actual interposition of Providence, and o^ers to the 
Jesuit I.<amormain. 

That which is certain is, that this was the turning 
point of Ferdinand's eventful history. Henceforward 
everything went well with him. Boucquoi overthrew 
Count Mansfeldt, Prague surrendered, and the Bohe- 
mians were finally put down. Oermany streamed with 
blood, but the imperial arms still conquered, and Tilly 
and Wallenstein entered upon that career which was 
destined to crown them with undying laurel. 

Upon his miraculous deliverance, Ferdinand, having 
good reason to distrust the citizens, kept the Dampierre 
reg^ent near him. For three successive days and 
nights, the men remained under arms in the palace 
court, and revelled at the Emperor's cost, while t^e 
Marquis de St. Hilaire was lodged in the Emperor's 
own apartments. Ever since, the same regiment has 
preserved the privilege, whenever its route Ues through 
Vienna, of marching through the city, with trumpets 
sounding and flags displayed, to the imperial palace, 
where it remains in quarters three days and three nights, 
and feasts ad libiiwm at the Emperor's cost The 
colonel dismounto, ascends the staircase without being 
announced, knocks three times, and inquires the Em- 
peror's orders. As there are no more rebels to hang, 
these are limited to an invitation to the palace for three 
days. A room of state is assigned him. The standard 
of the regiment hangs over his door, and a sentinel 
stands before it as before that of the sovereign. 



BLACK FRITZ. 

AK EPISODK OP THE THIBTY YEABs' WAB.* 
CHAP. I. 

It was on a gloomy autumnal evening of the year 1648, 
that Count Martinitz, with his niece Luitgarde, after a 
long absence, drove up to thecastleof hisancestors. Many 
years before, in spite of the horrors of the Thirty Years' 
War, he had not been able to resolve on abandoning the 
residence of his affections ; courageously Tie braved the 
first storms of the devastating inroads, the consequences 
of the battle of Prague, and many other untoward events. 
He hoped, as negotiations were already begun, to have 
reached the haven of repose in his native home, when, 
quite unexpectedly, Banner's and Torstenson's ferocious 
bands penetrated with fire and sword, and the irresisti- 
ble wave rolled in the direction of his neighbourhood. 
Nothing now remained, therefore, but to fly with his 
wife and child, and to yield up his castle to the destroy- 
ing hordes. 

1 By the Author of " Quentin Matsys,'* and founded, like it, on 
historical facts. 



At Prague, where he sought refuge, and not without 
difficulty found it, his beloved wife and youngcet boy 
died from the effects of terror and fetigue. Over- 
whelmed with anguish, the count left Prague for 
Vienna, as the former city suggested only saddening 
recollections ; in the hitter, where many of his frienda 
resided, his sorrows gradually died away in the circle of 
those dear relatives, and, when the ardently desired 
peace had assuaged the sufferings of the exhausted 
country, a calm but settled desire drew him to tke for- 
saken place of his birth, to the tombs of his ancestors; 
and he proposed to celebrate there the marriage fes- 
tival of his oldest and now only son. 

Count Frederick was an amiable young man, and 
united, to a graceful presence and agreeable accomplish- 
ments, the possession of large domains. He was a 
general favourite in society, and had many friends ; he 
designed and painted, was successful in taking like- 
nesses, and had thus a large volume of portraits of his 
acquaintances, executed during his travels. He had 
seen Paris, Madrid, and parts of Italy, and, for the time 
in which he lived, and for his position in the world, he 
was regarded as a kind of wonder. His father looked 
forward to his prospects with joy and pride, and what 
increased the gratifying anticipations of the old aoblc- 
man was the general opinion of his son's good morals, 
which he had, happily, on all occasions known how to 
preserve, and bring back uncorrupted to his native 
country. 

For a long time past, fiunily arrangements and yoatii- 
ful inclinations had marked out Luitgarde and Count 
Frederick for each other. The old count did not simply 
love in his niece the futhful resemblance of a dear nsto- ; 
he loved in her the innocent character, the calm good 
sense, which the stormy events of that period had 
developed earlier than years are accustomed to do. 
Her childhood and early youth were passed at Pr^gne, 
and at Vienna, among her kindred ; — Count Frederick's 
studies and travels had separated her for a long time 
from him, and she now looked forward with internal 
satis&ction to a meeting and a union with the playmate 
of her childhood, whicb^ since the development of bar 
intellect, she was accustomed to consider as tbe most 
agreeable epoch of her life. She clung with an infantjne 
tenderness to her uncle, and willingly accepted his pro- 
posal to accompany him to Bohemia, and, in his society 
in his solitary castle, to await the arrival of Coont 
Frederick. 

In sanguine anticipations of happier times did they 
travel, during an abundant harvest, through the golden 
fields of rich Austria. On the Bohemian frontiers the 
scene changed ; the thirty years' snfifering from a religioos 
and social war had left inextinguishable traces on the 
country — ^villages in which some poor huts began to rise 
amidst fallen half-consumed rafters, — ^pallid figures, from 
whose eyes spake want and misery, — ^laive extoite of 
uncultivated land, — towns without trade and without foo- 
visions,— complaints of the brutality of the peasantry, of 
the insecurity of the roads, — bore a cruel testimony, 
everywhere, to its destructive consequences. Luitgarde's 
cheerful heart gradually sank within her : silent and liill 
of thought she sat near her uncle, in whose soul tbe 
surrounding imagery of wretchedness seemed to call vp 
heart-rending recollections. The clear autumnal weatber 
gave place to dark foggy days; the gloomy envelope that 
covered the minds of Luitgarde and her uncle seemed te 
have extended itself over all nature; a misty rain ctm- 
tinually pattered through the brown-coloured foliage of 
the forest, and a chilling breeze chased the fidling leaves 
into the waves of the Moldaw, which, with deep monoio- 
nous stream, flowed close to the road. At the nesrasi 
turning of the way the grey walls of a handsome castle 
presented themselves to view ; the count first obserred it. 
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and as he silently with his finger pointed it out, a deep 
Bizh escaped him. Luitgarde fully understood what was 
passing in her uncle's mind, at the sight of the well- 
known walls ; she too was silent, thus respecting his 
sorrows; and, oppressed by gloomy thoughts and painful 
sentiment^ she for the first time entered the castle 
which was to be her future abode. 

But her clear good sense soon chased away those dis- 
heartening images, and, eyen when, in the large and half 
empty halls, in the lofty chambers, where here and there 
damaged fomiture recalled the past devastations, a 
desponding tendency seemed to seize on her, she resisted 
it with energy; she took heart, and found occupation 
for herself; uie solaced herself with the bright anticipa- 
tions of a happy future, when the dear playfellow of her 
youth, and her futive husband, whom she had not seen 
for so many years, should animate by his presence this 
deep solitude ; and those wishes and hopes which often 
rose up in her mind would redeem and reconcile evexy- 
thing. 

But Count Frederick did not make his appearance. 
Affairs detained him at Vienna, where he arrived 
immediately after his father's departure, and where he 
proposed to arrange the important collections, the fruits 
of his travels, under the inspection of learned men, 
before giving himself up finally to his rural retirement. 
For this Luitgarde upbraided him in her letters, but she 
endeavoured to employ the time as well as possible; 
she undertook the management of all the household 
affairs; gave the necessary directions for the works to be 
executed for the improvement of the devastated castle ; 
in fine weather she rode through the surrounding 
country, and in bad weather she was sedulously occupied 
with her female household ; and the evenings were passed 
at the friendly fireside, with her uncle and the clergyman. 

On one of the first days, while yet everything in Uie 
castle excited her curiosity, and neither furniture nor 
painting attracted her observation, she discovered, in a 
hall through which she was obliged to pass in going 
from her own apartments to those of her uncle, a portrait 
of half-size, which strongly attracted her notice ; and the 
more she examined it, the more it fixed her attention. 
It appeared to represent a subterranean prison, probably 
a dungeon of ancient times. The foreground of the 
painting consisted of a retiring range of lofty arcades, 
which deepened, in the distant background, into 
terrific darkness ; to the right hand of the beholder, 
still in the foreground, there was, in the highest part, 
one round opening, through which the light from the 
moon fell on the person of an imprisoned knight, who, 
laden with heavy chains, sat on his bed of straw. It 
was not possible to see his face, from the thick black 
locks of hair that fell on it, and because his head was 
turned away from the beholder ; but the mournful posi- 
tion of the head, supported by one hand, whilst in the 
feeble grasp of the other were seen some tallies, on 
which notches had been made with a rusty nail that lay 
close by, probably the number of his days of confinement, 
indicated too clearly the sufi*erings of the prisoner. The 
general efiTect of the composition, seen by the faint light of 
the moon's rays, produced a painful impression, and filled 
Luitgarde with mysterious horror.' Long did she stand 
before the painting, and it was with difficulty she could 
tear herself away ; and afterwards, as often as she passed 
through the hall, she would stop to gaze on it, and to 
reflect on the sad scene, and the feelings of the forlorn 
captive, till at last, one evening, she ventured to question 
her uncle about the painting, and the history of the 
imprisoned knight. Count Martinitz had little informa- 
tion to impart on the subject ; he said that very pro- 
bably the whole composition was simply a fancy of the 
painter's, whose name he mentioned ; — if, however, it 
had a foundation in history, as in his youth he had 
heard it related by his grand-aunt, who was the living 
chronicle of her house, the portrait represented one of 
her noble ancestors, who lived in the times of the wars 
of the Husfdtes, and who, on account of his religious 



opinions, was taken and kept a prisoner by king Sigis- 
mund. 

" Ah ! ** said the priest, "those times, like the present, 
were wicked times ! " and, with a sigh, looked up to 
heaven. 

'* Yes, indeed ! ** replied the count ; and the two old 
men now got into deep conversation, upon what was the 
principal topic at that time, the sorrows and sufferings 
of their fatherland, and their unhappy consequences 
upon its children and children's childi^ The clergy- 
man remarked, in the first place, the brutalization of 
the people, when pressing want stimulated to deeds of 
violence, and men's passions were held under no restraint 
by the fear of God. He spoke of bands of robbers 
assembled in the forests, consisting partly of deserters or 
discharged soldiers, that peace rendered no longer neces- 
sary, assisted by impoverished and helpless peasants ; 
he knew a number of terrible stories of them. And the 
count, in whose bleeding heart those subjects found an 
echo, now reverted to the past, and related the sad 
events which had taken place in earlier years, from this 
cruel internecine war. 

"One of my friends has lost his only son, the heir of 
great possessions, and that noble house becomes extinct 
Have you, sir, known Count Lansky ?" 

" Lansky ! " exclaimed Luitgarde^ who listened atten- 
tively. 

"Yes,** continued her uncle, "Count Lansky, the 
friend of my youth, who at one time was the intended 
husband of your mother. Private reasons broke off that 
plan ; Lansky went to his possessions in Silesiay and I 
have scarcely ever seen him since. He married con- 
formably to the Wish of his father, and found his sole 
consolation for that ill-sorted marriage in the birth of a 
handsome, promising boy. Then the wave of devastating 
war rolled over these countries ; the savage Mansfeldt, 
pursued by Wallenstein, marched with the remainder of 
his bandit troops, cutting his way through Silesia^ in 
order to reach Bethlen Gabor, at the SiebenbUrgen. All 
the horrors and devastations which accompany a flying 
army, destitute of everything for its support, visited the 
properties of my friend. Mansfeldt's troops carried fire 
and sword into the villages ; the castle was set on fire ; 
the plunderers broke into it ; what the flames did not 
consume fell into their hands, or under their swords. 
Thus was lost the son of my friend. In the chamber he 
had occupied was found the corpse of one of his attendant 
maids, half consumed by the fire ; no one knew what 
became of the child. Long had the unhappy father 
cherished the hope that the child, a lovely boy of four 
years old, might still be found, because his body had 
not been discovered; but more than twenty vears of 
useless expectation and fruitless researches nave at 
length convinced him that his son had fallen a prey to 
the flames, and Lansky now lives without a child to 
inherit his large domains, which since then have never 
recovered those devastations." 

The pastor broke out into fresh complaints and 
anathemas against the war ; a deep sigh rose from Luit- 
garde's breast ; she raised her dark eyes with mehmcholy 
expression on her uncle, and said, " Was not the lost 
boy's name Victorin, nuclei " 

*' I believe so," replied he. 

" My beloved mother has often related to me,** she 
continued, slightly blushing, "of a betrothing " 

Count Martinitz took up the word, and said, " Quite 
right; you were the destined bride of this Yictorin. 
Since his fietther could not possess your mother, this 
ardently desired union was to bring happiness to their 
children ; however you were scarcely born, when heaven, 
as if to destroy every possibility of a union between 
our houses, snatched away by death your intended bride- 
groom." 

"Providence has richly repaid me for the loss,** 
replied Luitgarde, with a blush, whilst she placed her 
uncle's hands to her lips. 

"Yes," said the old count, "my Frederick is a noble 
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youth. I hope, with Grod's help, he will make you as 
happy, dear child, as you deserre to be." 

"Amen ! " said the pastor, devoutly clasping both his 
hands. 

Luitgarde sighed, as she pressed her uncle's hand to 
her breast, " Ah, if he were but here now ! " 

With such like conversation were the long autumnal 
evenings passed, not without pleasure ; but, if Luitgarde 
related much, indeed most of what fell in her way, there 
was yet one incident which she did not impart to her 
uncle. Upon one of the first fine days she passed at the 
castle, she strolled, as was her custom, into the garden, 
and from thence to the forest close by. A hillock, on 
which grew a clump of beautiful beech-trees, was the usual 
limit of her wanderings, from which spot she commanded 
a fine view of the neighbouring country, and of the river 
that here wound round the hill. On this day curiosity 
invited a fiwther walk ; she descended the hillock, and 
expected easily and without an obstacle to reach the 
river ; but, after a descent of a couple of hundred steps 
among bushes, she suddenly came on a gaping precipice, 
under which the Moldaw rushes furiously, with loud 
breaking noise, hemmed in by narrow and rugged 
shores. 

The wild grandeur of the prospect charmed her ; she 
stood still, and looked down with admiration upon the 
alternating movement of the waters, which now bubbling 
up cast its foam on the shore, and now flowed down over 
higher rocks like a polished mirror. A little boy was 
playing on the shore, with flat pebbles and all sorts of 
pbythings, which he skilfully threw along the surface 
of the water with great delight ; the light objects at one 
moment appearing on the point of the waves, at another 
sinking into the deep. There was a rustling in the 
thicket near the shore, and a man of tall stature, in dark 
coloured dress, came out, but in such a way that Luit- 
garde could not see his face, which was turned towards 
the river, and stood and looked attentively into the 
stream; then gently unbuckled his belt, drew with 
violence a broad sword from a steel scabbard, and 
stooped down towards the water in order to wash away 
from it some blood stains, which Luitgarde clearly dis- 
cerned. The stranger's dress gave no indication to 
what class in society he belonged; the suddenness, 
almost wildness of his movement, his sinister exterior, 
the blood on the sword, all made a disagreeable impres- 
sion on her mind ; and she recalled all the histories of 
robbers and murderers which the priest had related. Still 
she could not avoid observing the stranger's lofty, proud 
air, heightened by his fantastic costume. She remarked 
the nobleness of his movements, and she remained in a 
kind of doubtful emotion between terror and admiration, 
when suddenly a frightful shriek from the boy, who had 
fallen into the water with his playthings, alarmed her. 
Luitgarde, at the moment, cried out with anxiety ; while 
the stranger came forward, flung away hat, sword, and 
mantle, sprang into the river, and drew out the terrified 
child ; then hastily took up his difierent parts of dress, 
and, wildly looking around, ran as rapidly as he was 
able into the thicket. Luitgarde stood amazed, con- 
fused at the scene she had witnessed ; even the boy looked 
round in astonishment after his deliverer, but he had 
disappeared ; and this first impression of something 
unpleasant pressed more forcibly on her mind. Still the 
unknown hkd behaved in so noble and manly a way 
towards the strange child, he could not be a common 
person ; — then he did not wish to be seen ; — there was 
some mystery ; and this decided her to ascertain who 
was the chivalrous preserver of the boy. She did 
not speak of the accident at the castle, but she liked to 
recall the event in her solitary hours, and to trace, as 
much as was possible for her, the rapidly seen features 
of the stranger, and, from all she had and had not seen, 
to draw a whole which should explain this singular 
apparition. 

In the mean time the reports of the robber bands 
extended farther; that they had taken possession of 



forests, and devastated castles, and that distress and 
sortow were diffused over the whole neighbourhood. 
The most frightful and strange histories were told of one 
of those bands, of which the chief was called " the 
Black Fritz,** who was imiversally acknowledged as the 
most daring and resolute among them. By some persons 
he was said tobe aMansfeldt freebooter ; others represented 
him as a swarthy-coloured Italian, who had served in 
the Cardinal-In&nt's troops ; and others asserted that be 
was the son of a charcoal manufacturer of Saxony, who 
by courage and skill had raised himself to be an officer 
in the Swedish troops, and that from want, and discourage- 
ment he had taken to the forests, and become the chief 
of a troop of hardy adventurers, who meant now to 
revenge on the unfortunate people, what fate, according 
to their opinion, had inflicted on them. A crowd of 
anecdotes were related of this Bla^ Fritz, and of his 
troop ; at one time they were terrific, at another extra- 
ordinary, and again sanguinary ; never, however, com- 
mon-place; and all, especially those where the chief 
himself took a part, bore the stamp of a wild greatness, 
not without some remains of humanity, indeed often 
magnanimity, and a daring contempt of every dang^. 

Luitgarde was never present at such conversations 
without bringing to her mind the stranger of the shore 
of the Moldaw; the blood on the sword, the similarity 
of dress, the swarthy complexion, even the apprehenbion 
with which he flew, all appeared to point him out to her 
as a member of that terrific band, if not indeed the chief 
himself, the far-fiuned Black Fritz ; and she regretted 
still more that she had been so little able to distinguish 
his features. Still she listened with lively interest to all 
the conversations about him, and, if her right feeling 
turned aside with horror at the narrated acts of violence, 
she was not able to suppress a generous pity, arising from 
the contemplation of so much courage, so much force of 
character, and daring, joined to a deep regret for the 
misuse of so much power. She could not but reflect on 
what these noble endowments might have been under 
other circumBtances, and what was now to be the lot of 
their possessor, in this world and in the other. 

More near and more abundantly did the traces of this 
band begin to show themselves in the vicinity of Luit- 
garde's habitation. Count Martinitz thought seriously 
on active preparations against its attacks, and, during 
these movements and discussions, there arrived a letter 
from Count Frederick, which indicated an early day for 
his arrival. Even at Vienna he had heard the reports 
that were circulated of the insecurity of the neighbour- 
hood ; to him also Black Fritz was represented as a 
terrific monster, and therefore he took every precau- 
tionary measure for his journey ; he was accompanied by 
many domestics', would only take short days' journeys,' 
would never travel by night, and, to clear his road, 
had escorts pla«ed from the nearest military posts on the 
most dangerous points. The old count was much 
pleased at these prudent precautions of his son, whose 
joumev had long disquieted him. Luitgarde was de- 
lighted at the near arrival of her early playfellow, the 
true partner of her solitude, and therefore decided to 
pay a visit which she had long promised to make to 
a female friend in the neighbourhood, in order after- 
wards to enjoy undisturbed the presence and society of 
her intended husband. The uncle acquiesced ; the 
friend's house was not distant more than two hours' jour- 
ney, and Luitgarde was to take with her armed domestics. 
She was to go on the morning of one day, and to return 
on the morning of the third; and, to avoid all danger, to 
take the open road over the mountain. 

Luitgarde adopted all these recommendations, though 
in her heart she had no fear. The journey proceeded 
happily, and, having made her visit, she set out on her 
return home. She had reached a bad part of the road, 
which from neglect and autumnal weather had become 
quite a morass ; she had long lost sight of her friend's 
castle, when, halfway up the hill, where the road inclines 
towards the steep bank of a mountain stream, and when 
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the hones were Bcarediy any longer in a itate to draw 
the carriage through the deep ruts, a wheel hroke, and all 
was vpset. The lamentationa of the maid, the impre- 
cations of the domestics, attracted the attention of a 
man, who, dressed in Uie guise of a quiet citizen, came 
down the hill out of his road ; he saw the accident and 
hastened to the wpoi, actirely laid hold of and drew out 
the terrified females from the upset eoach, whilst the 
domestics in a state of confusion ran here and there 
incapahle of assisting. The maid sprung into his arms ; 
he set her down on a drr spot, and hastened hack to 
the carriage. Luitgarde had risen ; she held out her 
hand to the stranger— her eye met his, and a pur- 
ple glow stole over her cheeks. Nerer had she seen so 
nandsome, interesting, and manly a countenance ; large, 
dark, brilliant eyes shone under the handsomely arched 
haEel-coloured eyebrows; a regularly sh^>ed nose de- 
scended to finely eut lips, and between dark mustachioe 
appeared teeth white as ivory— whilst he gracefully and 
in el^;ant language offered his assistance. The stranger 
even appeared conhised at the aspect of the fair saved 
one, and Luitgarde easily observed that he treated her 
with more than ordinary courtenr. He offered his arm to 
her, conducted her with care, and begged her permission 
to take her in liis arms over a very marshy spot, an 
offer which she had no alternative but to accept, unless 
she wished to sink up to the knees. He respectfully took 
her up in his arms ; no intrusive forwardness^ no pre- 
somptuous look, offended the unprotected position of 
the maiden; without raising his eyes towards her, 
without proffering one word, he carriwl her over, placed 
her upon the dry edge of the road, and ventured only 
to retain her until she came to herself, lest, seized by 
giddiness, she might have fallen into the morass. 

When her self-possession had returned, she thanked 
the stranger in a very obliging manner, who accepted 
her acknowledgments with evident confusion, and imme- 
diately hastened to see what was to be done to the car- 
riage. By advice and assistance he did the best that 
was possible; he rapidly prepared everything, observed 
everything ; he directed, he commanded the attendants ; 
there was not one who attempted to gainsay him, to 
whom even it occurred to hold himself back at the 
stranger's commanding tone ; the carriage was put toge- 
ther as well as possible, and led down the hill gently to 
the house, which the stranger pointed out to them, and 
where they were to find conveniences, working imple- 
mente, and helping hands. He now went back to the 
femalei, and asked Luitgarde whether she would not 
wriah to go down to the house to rest herself, and wait 
there with greater convenience until the carriage could 
be got ready again. The stranger conversed in polished 
language, and indicated a manner of thinking and 
hAbits, thatappeared far beyond what hisdress announced. 
Among other things, he asked her why she did not 
prefer the convenient lower road which led through 
the forest, as the road over the mountain was always at 
thb time of the year very bad. Luitgarde smiled, and 
i^d, after some reflection, " The lower road through the 
forest must be insecure; my uncle has* been afraid of my 
travelling by it." 

** And you, noble lady, are you not afraid 1" 
" No," replied Luitgarde; " it is said the robber chief. 
Black Prits, as he is named, has always correct infor- 
mation on every matter, and so he will have known 
that a young lady, who travels to visit a friend with a 
couple of domestics, brings no treasures with her which 
would be able to attract Mm." 

•* Very good, young lady ; but Black Fritz must not 
Kimply be a plunderer ; he must even be audacious and 
cruel, and <rfien ferocious." 

** No," answered Luitgarde with firmness, '* I do not 
believe this, — ^that, without an object, without the pro- 
gpect,of a rich booty, simply to do harm for its own sake, 
that man will commit any crime." 

'' Have you, then, a better opinion of him than the 
world hasr asked the stranger, doubtingly. 



" I have," answered Luitgarde. 

" Keally !" continued the man, " and why T 

" It may, perhaps, appear singular to you," answered 
Luitgarde, quietly, as she inferred from the vehemence 
of the question that he disapproved of her opinion; 
" it may appear singular to you, but, once for all, I can- 
not believe all the wickedness which is related of Black 
Fritz." 

The stranger stood a moment, and looked at Luit- 
garde with a peculiar expression. ** In truth, noble lady, 
do you think sol" 

" Yes," replied Luitgarde, "although it appears you 
are not of my opinion, but agree with the multitude ;" 
and now she related to him very affably all kinds of 
anecdotes she had heard of Black Fritz, and in all of 
which she imagined she could find, among wild deeds 
and blameable enterprises, a certain greatness of soul, 
and no common manner of thinking. Often did the 
stranger contradict her ; he professed to view the robber 
chief in a very unfevonrable light ; he appeared to be 
wey-informed of his undertakings ; he told her many 
things that were unknown to her of him, and among 
others, assured her that he had once been a Swedish 
officer, had served with distinction, but, at the peace, 
frt)m mortification and desperation, had taken to his 
present manner of life ; and ended, however, by declaring 
himself decidedly against him. 

" I cannot, ind^, contradict you, since you are so well- 
informed," said she at last ; '* but I assure you, I re- 
nounce with a heavy heart my better opinion of this 
man.** 

The stranger sighed and looked sorrowfully down. 
" Were men generally capable of so noble a confidence 
as you, young lady, probably then this wretched man 
would not have fallen so low." 

" Do you think so 1 now you are, at bottom, even of 
my opinion, and I can therefore tell you, that more 
than once I have already with warm heart prayed for 
him to God, that He might enlighten him, and bring 
him back from his evil ways to rectitude and virtue." 

The stranger appeared violently affected ; and Luit- 
garde, as she was recalling what she said, wondered at 
herself, how she came then to reply with so much 
earnestness to a man wholly a stranger to her, whom she 
saw for the first time, whose name and position were 
equally unknown to her. But there was something in 
the deportment of the man which opened her heart as if 
by force. 



LATE HOURS. 

"If there be one these lines may teadi 
A moral, not in vain 
Have I endeavoured thns to reach 
A man reflective strain.'* 

Charles Swaik. 

Th> question of late hours is, perhaps, not more a 
question of philanthropy, than of neoesstty^-good men 
begin to plead, and impatient ones to clamour, for a 
relaxation of the present stringent system. The good 
men plead ; — " Give these men time to cultivate their 
minds, to prepare for a better world." Impatient ones 
clamour ; "We are men, not machines, — we must have 
rest; the orderly returns of day and night suggest it; 
our tired limbs and jaded intellects demand it. Are 
we mill-horses] Were we bom without, or are we to 
quench, every spiritual craving of our nature 1 Did the 
poets of our country sing, the painters paint, and the 
wise men instruct for Englishmen, leaving us out of the 
qoestionl We have borne it too long ; we will bear it 
no more. Oh, happy days, when old Izaak Walton, 
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with his six-feet vide shop in Cheapsidei could spare 
time to study the aspects of God's creation T 

The agitation will result in good ; emplojers and 
employed will be the better for it We see the end ; 
right MUST conquer, but it depends on each and all of us, 
how long first. It is a question which admits of no 
delay ; our brothers are bom, and work, and die, while 
we look on and say, " All will be right in time, only, 
patience !'* Yes ; to the brothers, the wives, the femi- 
lies, bereaved through this overworking system, specta- 
tors whisper " Patience." Patience is very well when 
the stone is set rolling from the top of the hill, — we 
know it must reach the bottom in time ; it is a different 
affair when the folks at the bottom start it, — they must 
watch and push, and never desert their chiirge till it be 
safely fixed on the summit. This is our case ; but we 
will not kick our stone, or be angxy with the thousand 
causes that give it a downward tendency ; but ** Onward 
and Upward," must be our motto, and you will forgive 
a little earnestness in a great cause. 

A. keeps a linen-draper's shop in a street in the city : 
he employs many shopmen; they open at eight, and 
close at ten. One hour a day is allowed for meals ; A. 
is not veiy exacting; he is a " moderate" master. B. is 
a grocer in the next street : he also employs young men, 
and treats them as well as he thinks he can afford to 
do ; keeps the same hours as A. Both A. and B. might 
sell all tney sell in twelve hours as well as in fourteen. 
This is the secret — B.'s wife is what is called " a capital 
manager ;" she has a laige fiunily, is always at work for 
them ; she snatches a few minutes, after the little ones 
are in bed, to go shopping. If only B.'s wife did this. 
Iter few minutes would be of little consequence, but C.'s 
and D.'sand £.'s, and many more people's, do the same ; 
the consequence is — the few minutes not in every case 
presenting themselves at the same time, instesMl of 
ending with minutes, the extra time comes to hours. 
Perhaps A.'s wife and the rest serve B. in a similar way ; 
and so on, through the whole alphabet ; so eveiybody 
keeps late hours, to oblige everybody, with tlie important 
exception of everybody's "young people." 

The " young people" say, " Mrs. B. might come shop- 
ping in the morning, and mend stockings at night, in- 
stead of vice versd, Mrs. D. need not lounge about all 
day, reading a novel, and drop in at seven or eight 
o'clock, for white gloves to attend a party ; Mrs. C. might 
once now and then spare her servant halfan-hour in the 
morning to procure herself what she requires." The 
"young people" are right, but Mesdames A. B. and 
G. being experienced ladies do not like to be taken to 
task. Out of spite, or fbtgetfulnesB, or indifference, they 
continue late snopping. 

Meantime, the " young people" come from the coun- 
tiy, get seasoned, or fiide away and die, — nobody seems 
to care which. So long as Mrs. B. gets her drapeiy, she 
does not think of the pale young man who used to wait 
on her always at A.'s, but has not lately served her. It 
is not, at this stage of the affiiir, her business. The pale 
voung man must make his appeal, and Mrs. B. will, per- 
naps, allow the justice of his claim, perhaps not. Let 
him not be discouraged ; if Mrs. B. stands out, some one 
else will yield, and the one who yields being, (as she 
proves herself,) a woman of sense, will influence others. 
The honest, old, good managers, will become ashamed 
of overworking other people, for a supposed saving of 
time to themselves, and will give in too. Mrs. B. will 
be glad she yielded, when Mrs. A.'s "clever" j'oung 
man, " who has become so attentive to Isabella," is en- 
abled, by his superior intelligence, acquired by early 
hours, to become a partner in his house. Every one 
will feel the benefit resulting from the improvement, 
those most who complain to us now. This is no fiction 
of social wrong, springing from the fanciful brain of an 
author. Let any on^ read the evidence given before the 
House of Commons, jelating only to milliners and dren- 



makers, and he will aeethat this iB an ix\iuryciyliigl<mdl7 
for redress to a Ghristian people. 

This holding human lue so dieaply is a crime. I 
have heard of a mercantile house in London, and 
shuddered to hear it, who killed off a clerk eveiy nx 
months. It is unimportant how man may look upon 
such inoonsideration; but does the Father of masten 
and servants view with indifference the snpporten of 
the overstraining qrstem 1 Let conscience answer. 

Mental and physical strength in men go to make i 
great nation ; on our growing up young men we depend 
for the next generation ; each generati<m helps or re- 
tards the progress of En^^d. But how are our young 
men to acquire strength either of body or mind, vben 
even necessary cessation ^m toil is denied them ? An 
instrument whose strings are never tightened vili 
get out of tune, but one whose strings are always sob- 
mitted to excessive tension will soon have none. We 
pl«id for the middle, the reasonable, the just coone: 
shall we plead in vain 1 No ; the day will come when 
the shopmen and shopwomen in London shall have it 
least an hour or two a day of leisure available for pur- 
poses of education. The cathedrals, the picture-giUeries, 
the concert-rooms, the sources of cheap and good 
education— the newspapers, the magazines, shall be for 
them. In the economy of the hive, the comfort and 
convenience of the working-bees shall be consulted. 
Such a day is coming, all things are tending to it ; l><i^ 
perseverance as well as patience must chace away tbe 
shadows till 

** Jocund day 
Stand tiptoe on the misty moontain top." 

Let the injured be true to themselves ; let them eolti- 
vate, to the utmost of their opportunities, the talenU 
they possess, that the cold and distrustful may be oon- 
vinoed, or at least silenced. There are many who haie 
great confidence in the persons to be benefited. I, m , 
one of the hopeful, say, " We do not believe that you 
will misuse additional privileges. We do not belieTt 
that in supporting this movement for the relaxation of 
the system pressing so heavily on you, we are difiuung 
principles which will encourage idleness and di«i- 
pation. 

We believe that Milton, Shakspeare, and Diydea, 
will be good company for many a now desolate home; 
we believe that men will learn to value and to loie 
something beyond the trade that brings them money; 
we believe that the beautiful and the good will be di»- 
covered or cherished in many bosoms, where they are 
now fiiintly existing, if existing at alL We ««>» 
that ''wisdom is better than rubies, and all the things 
that may be desired are not to be compared to it;* 
and we believe that you will seek to obtain wisdom 
when your opportunities are extended. 

The assertion that you would abuse your rights is not 
only untrue, but insulting to our sense of jnstioe. An 
I to rob my neighbour because he wastes his fortnse! 
The steps by wMdi an amelioration of the late-hov 
system is to be accomplished are these : punctual and 
faithful discharge of duty ; a steady united purBoana 
of the object in view, maintained through meetings and 
by the press; a conscientious discontinuance of late 
shopping by all in any degree interested in the qae*- 
tion ; and in this commercial country, who among the 
middle classes is not interested in it] 

Employers will find a graceful compliance earn tbeia 
the thanks of their people, assiduous attention to com- 
mands, and additional respect; but all this is noie 
than their due, for it is a question of justice, although 
their position gives them the power to make it one of 
favour too. Let them remember, " Bis dot qm dto doC 
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TO OUK READERS. 



When we made our first bow to our readers this 
time last year, we then told them how they might 
easily get rid of us if our presence was disagreeable, 
or felt to be mmecessary, — ^by simply letting us 
alone; that no active steps to expel us would 
be required ; but that, by merely abstaining from 
troubling themselves about us, they would very 
soon find themselves relieved from whatever an- 
noyance our periodical call at their doors might 
occasion. We had no intention of dragging on a 
sickly existence of a few months under the chilling 
breath of public neglect We were ftilly resolved, 
if we found a frost iSurly set in against us, to walk 
quietly away, while we had yet toes left wherewith 
to perform the feat with some degree of decent 
dignity. A little time must of course always 
be allowed for the public to know its own mind, — 
for the engine to arrive at its speed, so as Dsdrly 
to test its powers, — but after that, if a &vourable 
judgment is not pronounced, the most ardent self- 
esteem must yield to the conviction that the field 
which has been entered upon must be left for more 
skilful hands to tiU, and for more fortunate adven- 
turers to reap its fruits. 

A year has now elapsed, and here we are still, 
vigorous and hopeful, — a circumstance from which 
the reader may infer, with truth, that we have not 
been disappointed with the degree of patronage 
which we have received. The public has not 
thought proper to let us alone; we have not been 
chilled by the cold breath of neglect; the frost has 
not set in against us ; and our toes are warm and 
sound, and able to carry us forward many a long 
league, without a wish for, or thought of, retreat 
With thankful hearts, therefore, and buoyant hopes ; 
with feelings of sincere gratitude for much favour 
and indulgence; and with a resolute purpose to 
deserve more, if possible, but never less, tiie sup- 
port we have received ; we now gird up our loins, 
and address ourselves for our third start 

It is a pleasing circumstance connected with a 
publication of this kind, — most pleasing to us who 
conduct it, — pleasing also, we doubt not, to those 
who read it, — ^that, as we are under no necessity of 
touching upon subjects of a controversial character, 
we need never have our minds agitated, or our tem- 
pers disturbed, by controversial feelings. This ad- 
vantage we gain, not by cautiously and eanniljf 
taking care to express, on all subjects which we 
treat, opinions so undecided as to oppose no re- 
sistance to whoever advances with a disposition to I 
contest them, but by moving entirely above the ; 
whole class of subjects about which men usually 
dispute. We (we do not mean ourselves indi- 
vidually, but our class,) have it in our power, if 
we adhere to our proper business, to— 

" liTe insphered 
In regions mUd of calm and serene air, 
AboTo the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth :'* 



a most enviable and delicious privilegei if we can 
only maintain ourselves at this elevation, nor, by 
once descending, irrecoverably 

** soil onr pure ambrosial weeds 
With the nmk Tapours of this sin-worn monld.*' 

Let it not be supposed that, by laying daim to 
this elevated region as our proper sphere, we are 
confessing an unfitness for a mission of every-day 
practical usefulness. The influences which descend 
with the most cheering and fertilising effect upon 
the ground, are those which have their source be- 
yond the edge of *'this visible diurnal sphere ;" it is 
the desolating storm, — ^the blinding mist, — ^the poi- 
sonous miasma, — ^which spring from, and have 
their dwelling close to, the earth. Neither are we 
to be imaging so absurd as, by fixmg our place so 
high, to arrogate to ourselves any peculiar lofti- 
ness of flight, or soaring sublimity of genius. It is 
not by power of wing, but by pure singleness of 
purpose in our flying, that the elevation is reached, 
— ^by reducing our specific gravity, and by throwing 
off all downward tendencies, so that "in our pro- 
per motion we ascend." 

A metaphor is sometimes a dangerous steed to 
get astride of, and we therefore descend from ours, 
lest, were we to remain mounted much longer, our 
readers should imagine we intended to represent 
ourselves as always in the clouds, and should feel 
inclined to institute ludicrous comparisons between 
the magnificence of our present language, and some 
paper of very simple plainness, to be found, we 
doubt not, without much difficulty in our pages, and 
the generally unpretending character with which 
it is our study to invest this Magazine. Our mean- 
mg, however, cannot well be mistaken. Dealing 
with subjects not of local, temporary, or party 
interest, but of imiversal interest as regards 
place, tune, and persons, our whole aspect and 
character is necessarily peaceful. We have nothing 
to do with those things about which men generally 
quarrel, and for which they call one another 
names. If we take up an incident of history, it is 
partly to stimulate at once and satisfy a laudable 
curiosity, partly to illustrate some point in human 
character, some prevailing motive to action,— never 
to bring it to the support of any view of present 
politics. If we touch upon morals, it is that we 
may enforce practically that upon which all good 
men are agreed in theory, — ^never that we may dip 
our hands into the disturbed waters of metaphysical 
or religious polemics. If we speak of the present 
condition of any dass of the people— of its wants— 
of its sufiferings— perhaps of its crimes, it is that 
we may call into action everywhere those feelings 
and principles, whose unfettered operation unfail- 
ingly tends, by the admission of all thinking men, to 
the general good,— never to exdtc, in any single 
breast, one angry or discontented feeling. And we 
have, besides, a wide and fertile fidd into which 
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controversy, with its hateful train of paltry jealou- 
sies and animosities, can never enter. There is 
Science in all its varied departments, before whose 
serene glance every angry feeUng is hushed into 
submissive reverence for truth ; there is Fancy, 
whose light laugh disarms controversy; and Poetry, 
whose chaste dignity passes it contemptuously by. 

If it be said, as probably it will be, that, in thus 
sketching the character which a Magazine like this 
ought to bear, the subjects which it should take 
up, and the manner in which it should handle 
them, we are inviting a kind of criticism from 
which, whatever our own opinion may be, the 
world will scarcely think we can come off with 
honour, we have a twofold answer. In the first 
place, the world cannot well have a more humble 
opinion of us than we have of ourselves, nor be 
more keenly sensible how far our execution of our 
plan comes short of our conception of it. But it is 
something to have such a plan before us, — to have 
a point in our view which we are continually strug- 
gling, though we may be never able, to reach. It is a 
pledge of a progressive advance towards excellence, 
—of a daily casting off of some fault or imperfec- 
tion. And, as it is notoriously but a small part of 
a publication whose contents are of so miscella- 
neous a character, the merit of which (whatever that 
may be) can be claimed by him who has its general 
management, we can, without offending against 
modesty or good taste, venture to express our 
confident persuasion, that, with the assistance 
which we have secured, this Magazine will be 
found, as it gets rid of the imperfections and irre- 
gularities incident to every newly-constructed in- 
strument, to approach as near to the realization of 
the beau ideal we have sketched, as, looking to its 
price and expensive decorations, fair and candid cri- 
ticism can reasonably demand. In the next place, 
happily for us, the world has already expressed a 
more favourable opinion, trying us by no low-pitched 
standard, than the objection we have supposed 
suggests. We have now before us a whole bundle 
of opinions — ^not one of them the mere quid pro quo 
of a venal criticism — the return in kind for the 
favour of an advertisement — but bond fide discri- 
minating judgments, marked by the taste, good 
sense, and ability by which the newspaper-press of 
the present day is, generally speaking, so remarkably 
distinguished, in which our labours are spoken of 
in terms to which, were it not that much the 
greater part of the praise must be dealt out to con- 
tributors by whom we are proud to be assisted, 
we should almost blush to refer. These favourable 
opinions, we may add, have been not the less 
valued, that they have been in many cases accom- 
panied by criticisms aud suggestions, by which we 
have used our utmost endeavour to profit. 

May we be permitted here to recapitulate the 
claims which we conceive ourselves to possess 
upon the support of the various classes of the 
public 

To parents and guardians, and those who are 



entrusted with the education of the young, we 
commend our work in an especial manner, as one 
peculiarly fitted to promote their wishes in the 
training of those under their charge. It will not 
teach them all that they must know; it is not its 
purpose to do so; no Mtigazine can do so; and 
those under whose charge they are placed will of 
course carefully guard them against the mistikeof 
expecting from it, or from any sinular publicatioii, 
what can only be obt^ed by sev^e study and on- 
wearjring application, from books of probably a less 
inviting character. Its use in their case will be to 
incite them to, and prepare them for, those severe 
studies, in a way suited to their several dispontions, 
while at the same time furnishing a profitable re- 
laxation from occupations, which, if unremittingly 
pursued, would crush the feeble,disgust the indolent, 
and wear out the prematurely expanded eneigies 
of those whose genius is of a higher cast. Sncfa 
as cannot be prevailed upon to go any further 
will, if they read this Magazine, find they bare 
gained some knowledge, and that not little ; for it 
will be the result of a great deal of that serere 
study which they themselves decline. But to those 
of the young whose curiosity is ardent, and thdr 
love of knowledge sincere, it will open up oon- 
tinual glimpses into the wide field which lies before 
them, frimishing hints and suggestions by which 
they will be sure to profit, at once stimulating ind 
directing them in the noble pursuit. And all this 
without a line or a word from which they cao 
suffer injury, by which the fine edge of eariy sensi- 
bility can be blunted, the generous ardour of youth 
for what is good and noble damped, or its revofence 
for what is venerable by age, character or profes- 
sion weakened; but, on the contrary, with much by 
which all these can be strengthened and improved 

Clergymen, whose interest in the welfiurc of thrir 
flocks is not limited to the performance of their 
peculiar and sacred duties, will find, we trast, in this 
Magazine, what they can safely place in the hands 
of the people over whose spiritual interests they 
watch, in full security, that, while they are giving 
them what will be a source of much hannless 
enjoyment, — ^what will add greatly to their know- 
ledge of men and their do'mgs, of nature and it* 
works, — ^it will never weaken the hold which Act, 
or the doctrines they preach, have upon their affe^ 
tions — will not raise on their faces one sneer at the 
holy mysteries of our faith, nor suggest one doubt 
regarding the sure foundation of our hopes. 

To the rich, eo nomine, we have not much to say, 
except to beg them not to despise us because ot 
the lowness of our price ; nor to cast aside con- 
temptuously a work of which neither the aj^jear- 
ance, nor, may we be permitted to say, the intrinac 
qualities, are unworthy of a place on their drawing- 
room tables, merely because it is sold so cheap as 
to admit of its being also found in the cottager's 
window. We shall not presume to say that we can 
instruct them ; but we promise them amusement 
and gratification of a character not out of hannony 
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with the tastes and associations of men of cultivated 
minds and manners. 

But to those who are not rich we make an espe- 
cial appeal. They are not often addressed as patrons. 
They can be patrons to us. Our price has been fixed 
for their sakes at a sum so low as to be extremely 
hazardous to ourselves. Those who can afford 
little else can afford this Magazine, and thereby 
obtain access to what would otherwise have 
remained hopelessly closed against them for ever. 
For their sakes we extract the essence of works 
which the savings of a lifetime could scarcely 
enable them to buy, and lay before them trea- 
sures of knowledge and art which were foiv 
mcrly the exclusive eiyoyment of the rich. We 
come to them with our price as to the poor, but 
with nothing else. We assume no supercilious airs 
of bringing ourselves down to the level of their 
capacities and their tastes. We do not insult them 
by imagining that they will not relish a style of 
writing and Uxinking with which we do not fear to 
approach the richest and noblest in the land. Our 
writings may, and we trust will, help to raise them 
in the social scale ; but will never be so conceived 
as to degrade them in their own esteem. 

In one word, ours is a theatre in which the per- 
formances are carefully selected to suit the taste of 
the boxes, with admission to the whole house at 
gallery price. 

To all our friends we say — Go on as you have 
done. Continue to support us as you have sup- 
ported us during our first year; and our exertions 
lor your advantage and gratification will be as un- 
wearied as our gratitude will be boundless. 



Vopntet 9Mr4SooiL 

Tmi name of this month was assigned to it in the 
Alban Kalender, and is taken from novein^ nine. No- 
vember, 18 its title denotes, was originally the ninth 
of the twelve months ; it is now the eleventh. Diana 
uruA considered its tutelary deity. The Saxons styled 
it wint'Tnonat, i.e. wind-month ; and it afterwards 
obtained the appellation of blot-vioncU, or blood-month, 
to denote that it was usual at this period of the 
year to kill oxen, sheep, and hogs, for purposes of 
sacrifice, and for food during the ensuing winter ; arti- 
ficial pasturage, drying of grass into hay, &c. having 
been then unknown. The stock of salted meat prepared 
was to last until vegetation again became sufliciently 
forward to permit the resumption of the use of fresh 
provisions. " The custom," says Brady, " of salting meat 
at this season, for winter consumption, was universal 
in this island, and throughout all the nations on the con- 
tinent of Europe. In Scotland it was generally in use 
within the memory of man, and is still practised in the 
highlands. We have vet our MartiemasSj or Mariin- 
ituxss beef, or beef cured about the festival of St. Martin, 
on the eleventh of this blot-moncU. And the Spanish 
prorerba of * His Martinmass will come, as it does to 
ereiy hog,* and * His Martinmass is coming, when we 
ihall be all hogs alike,' that is, meet the same fate, 
emphatically allude to the slaughter of swine at this 
period. To the change from the use of salted to that 
«f Iresh meat, joined to the advantage of the v^^table 



productions, now common throughout the year, is prin- 
cipally to be ascribed the almost total extirpation of 
leprosy, which formerly made such havoc among man- 
kind; though the introduction of Unen, tea, and tobacco 
are considered as having contributed very much to that 
happy effect." 

November was anciently represented as a man 
clothed in " a robe of changeable green and black ; or, 
as it is usually termed, shot-colonred ;" his head adorned 
with a garland of fruit and olive branches, holding in 
his left hand turnips and parsnips, and in his right the 
sign Sagittarius, or the Archei\ which the sun enters on 
the 22d of this month ; '' thereby emblematically ex- 
pressing that the cold ether, which in the former 
month was gaining a predominance over the sun's 
heat, now shot and pierced its way into the pores of the 
earth and suspended vegetation." Our great Eliza- 
bethan poet writes : — 

" Next was November ; he fUl-grown and fet, 

As fed with lard, and that right well might seem ; 
For he had been a fiftttinr hogs of late, 

That yet his brows with sweat did reek and steam. 
And yet the season was fiill sharp and breen ;' 

In planting eke he took no small delight t 
Whereon he rode, not easy was to deem. 

For it a dreadful centaur was in sight, 
The seed of Saturn and fair Nais, Chiron hight." > 

This is generally a windy, gloomy, and foggy month, 
" in which," remarks Leigh Hunt, ** we are said by 
Frenchmen to hang and drown ourselves." Intervals of 
clear and pleasant weather, however, frequently occur. 
The writer above quoted observes : " There are many 
pleasures in November, if we will lift up our matter-of- f&ct 
eyes, and find that there are matters-of-fact we seldom 
dream of. It is a pleasant thing to meet the gentle fine 
days that come to contradict our sayings for us ; it is a 
pleasant thing to see the primrose come back again in 
woods and meadows ; it is a pleasant thing to catch the 
whistle of the green plover, and see the greenfinches 
congregate ; it is a pleasant thing to listen to the deep 
amorous note of the wood-pigeons, who now come back 
again ; and it is a pleasant thing to hear the deeper voice 
of the stags, making their triumphuit love among the 
falling leaves." 

In November the mornings are often somewhat 
firosty, but the thin ice soon vanishes alter sunrise. As 
the preceding month was marked by the change, so this 
b distinguished by ihe/aU of the leaf. There is some- 
thing extremely melancholy in this g^radual process, by 
which the trees are stripped of all their beauty, and left 
so many monuments of decay and desolation. They 
usually lose their foliage in the following succession : — 
walnut, mulberry, horse chestnut, sycamore, lime, ash ; 
then, iU'ter an interval, elm ; then beech and oak ; then 
apple and peach trees, sometimes not till the end of the 
month ; and lastly, pollard oaks and young beeches, 
which retain their withered leaves till pushed off by 
their new ones in spring. Wild animals put on their 
winter coats in NovemW ; and the Alpine hare, which 
abounds in Scotland, becomes white. Lizards, badgers, 
and the hedgehogs creep into holes in the eajth ; bats 
get into old bams and caves ; squirrels, rats, and field- 
mice shut themselves up with their hoarded provisions ; 
dormice begin their long annual sleep ; frogs hide them- 
selves in the mud at the bottom of ponds and ditches ; 
and moles make the nests in which they lodge during 
the winter. Flocks of wood-pigeons, or stock-doves (the 
latest in their arrival of the birds of passage,) appear at 
the end of \he month, b^ore which silk-tail, golden 
plover, and pocher are seen. Salmons now ascend the 
rivers to spawn. Their force and agility in leaping 
over cataracts and other obstacles to their ascent are 
very surprising. They are fi«quently taken in thin 
attempt by nets and baskets placed directly below the 
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&11, into wliich th^y are carried after an nnsnooeflsfiil 
leap. 

Our gardens retain a number of the flowers of last 
month; and, in addition to several of the flowering 
trees and shrubs, they have the fertile and glowing 
China-roses in bloom ; and in fruit the pyracantha, 
with its lustrous red berries, that cluster so beautifully 
on the walls of cottages. November is a busy farming 
month. The husbandman finishes his ploughing and 
sowing; winter fallows are turned up, and the fields 
drained ; cattle and horses are kept in the farm-yard 
or stable; sheep are sent to the turnip-fields, or, in 
bad weather, fed with hay ; bees are put under shelter, 
and pigeons fed in the dove-house. Threshing begins, 
forest and fruit-trees are planted, and timber felled. 

November originally consisted of thirty days, which 
were continued both by Romulus and Numa. Julius 
Caesar gave it thirty-one, but Augustus reduced it 
again to thirty, which it has ever since retained. 

KoveTnberl.—fftafit of All J^C!lt0. 
" Because," says Bishop Sparrow, ** we cannot par- 
ticularly commemorate every one of those saints in 
whom God's graces have been eminent, for that would 
be too heavy a burden ; and because in those particular 
feasts which we do celebrate we may justly be thought 
to have omitted some of our dutv through infirmity or 
negligence ; therefore holy church appoints this day in 
commemoration of the saints in generaL" This festival, 
also called the Feast of Allhallows, is celebrated by the 
Latin and English churches. Its origin is referred to 
the year 607, when Phocas, the emperor, wrested the 
Pantheon from the pagans, and bestowed that splendid 
edifice upon the faithfuL In a. d. 887, Gregory the 
Fourth, at the wish of Louis le Debonnairef altered the 
anniversary of this feast from the first of May to the 
first of November, where it has remained until the 
present time ; assigning as the motive of such change, 
that, as the harvest was then gathered in, less incon- 
venience would arise from the vast concourse of pious 
poor who resorted to Home, for the purpose ^ of join- 
ing in devotion at this high festival. "Allhallows 
Day,** remarks the author of Moms, " closed the fes- 
tivity of the harvest. As the labourer and vintager had 
now received the fruit of their pains, so it was proper 
that the labourers in the Loan's vineyard should be 
honoured with praises. The face of the country was now 
changed by the advance of the year, and the success of 
the husbandmen ; the fields were naked, the leaves were 
falling fast from the trees, the dark clouds poured down 
rain, and brooks were swoln to rivers. All Halloween 
Day was the last joyful feast of the year." 

OLD ATTD POPULAR CUSTOMS. 

On this festival, in many parts of England, apples are 
ducked for, and nuts cracked, &c., as upon its vigil, 
Allhallow Eve. ToUett relates, '' that on All Saints* 
Day, the poor people in Staffordshire, and perhaps in 
other countiy places, go fix>m parish to parish asotUing, 
as they call it; i,e. begging for smu cakesy or any 
good thing to make them merry.** Another writer 
observes that in the county of Monmouth a custom 
prevails among the lower classes of the inhabitants, 
both Bomanists and Protestants, of bemng bread for 
the souls of the departed on the first of November ; the 
bread thus distributed is called dole[hread. This is, 
no doubt, the same antique usage as is thus referred to 
in the " Festival** (printed in 1511) :— " We read in 
old time good people would, on AUhallowen-day, bake 
bread, and deal it for all Christian souls.*' We shall 
have occasion to say more about this subject in our 
notice of All Souls* Day. The first of November was 
considered among the ancient Welsh as the conclnsion 
of summer, and celebrated by them with bonfires, ac- 
companied with ceremonies suitable to the event. A 
writer in 1788 speaks of a custom observed in some 
parts of England " among the PapistSy of illuminating 



some of their grounds upon the eve of All Sodi^lif 
bearing round them straw, or other fit maieriik, 
kindled into a blaze. The ceremony is called a 7^ 
and the vulgar opinion is that it represents an emUani- 
tical lighting of souls out of pargatory.'* 

November 2.— All J^Ottli' 9«». 
" The memory of the departure of all ChristiB 
souls," writes an old author, '* is established to be 
solemnized in the Church on this day, to the esi 
that they may have general aid and comfort, whereii 
they may have none speciaUy." OdiUon, Abbot i 
Cluny, in the ninth century, first enjoined the eaemcBj 
of praying for the dead on this day in his own iimib» 
tery ; and the practice was partially adopted by other 
religious houses until the year 998, when the ieut<tf 
All Souls was appointed throughout the Westsi 
Church. " To mark,** says Brady, ** the pre-eminat 
importance of this festival, if it happened on a Sna^ 
it was not postponed to the Monday, as was the cMe 
with other such solemnities, but kept on the Satoidtj 
in order that the Church might the sooner aid the n^ 
fering souls, and that the dead might have eray 
benefit from the exertions of the living. The remeo- 
brance of this ordinance was kept up by persons dreoed 
in black, who went round the difierent towns, ringing 
a loud and dismal-toned bell at the comer of eadi street 
every Sunday evening during the month of November; 
and calling upon the inhabitants to remember the 
deceased suffering the expiatory flames of puigatoi^, i 
and to join in prayer for the repose of their souls. TO* 
custom was genend in this country until the Befbrm- 
tion was completely established.** 

OLD AND POPULiiB OUSTOXS. 

In the Gentleman 9 Magazine for November, 178*, '^ 
is stated that at the village of Findem, Derbyshire, the 
boys and^rls go every year in the evening of the 2d rf 
November to the adjoining common, and Ught npi 
number of small fires amongst the furze growing theie, 
and call Uiem by the name of Tindles : this usage bn 
long been discontinued. " In Wales,** relates Pennsni, 
" they have a custom of distributing soul cakes on AU 
Souls* Day, at the receiving of which poor people pny 
to God to bless the next crop of wheat.** On this <I«y 
formerly, in Lancashire and Herefordshire, it wasosoil 
for wealthy Bomanists to dispense oaten cakes, caDed 
sotd-mass-cakes, to the poor, when, by way of expreain? 
gratitude, the partakers of this liberality ofiored the 
following homely benediction : — 

•* God have yonr sonl, 
Bouee and alL" 

Aubrey relates that, in his time, in Shropshire, ^ 
there was set upon the board a high heap of soul-cikefi, 
lying one upon another like the picture of the shew- 
bread in the old Bibles. They were about the hlgam 
of twopenny cakes, and every visitant on the feast a 
All Souls took one. He adds, " There is an old rhyiw 
or saying, ' A soul-cake, a soul-cake, have mercy on ill i 
Christian souls for a soul-cake.* '* I 

nnjoious obssbvakcss. I 

~ All Souls' Day was formerly devoted in England to ! 
prayer and masses for the dead, and to the remembrance 
of the death which awaited the living. The altanwere 
hung with black, men kneeled upon the graves of thcii 
relations, and strewed tliem with flowers, and hdd 
lonely y\g^, and strengthened their own hearts. 
During this lugubrious festival, it was the custom, as in 
Italy at present, for every one to appear in mooxning. 
" When that ghostly era arrives,** says Mr. Digby, ** » 
devout multitude leaves every city, and repairs to the 
holy field for the dead, bearing lighted torches, to aaast 
at the benediction there given solemnly. The poor, 
the lame, the blind, meekly and in silence line the 
ways, and alms are laxgely given to them. Afltt the 
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ofBo0 each fiunily yisits its ancestral tomb and pmys 
for the souls of its members departed. All tiiat nieht 
the bells of the churches and monasteries send forth a 
solenm peal. In some phices, as at Bayeux, in conse- 
quence of the affluence of tiie people there was the 
lair of the dead." 

Naoember 5.^€rttS ;^atDto'0 Sa^. 
This is the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. 
" This,** writes Hone, " is a ^freat d»y in the Kalendar of 
the Church of England : it is duly noticed hj the alma- 
nacks, and kept as a holiday at the public offices." 
Appended to the "Book of Common Prayer " is " A 
Form of Prayer, with Thanksgiying, to be used yearly 
upon the fifth of November, for the happy deliverance 
of King James I., and the three Estates of England, 
from the most traitorous and bloody-intended Massacre 
by Gunpowder." The particulars of this execrable plot 
and its disoovery are too well known to require any 
reUtioQ in these pages. 

POPULAR CUSTOMS. 

Poor Bobin 8 Almanack for the year 1677 contains 
the lines on the fifth of November :— 

"Now boys with ^ 
SqnilM and cracker^ play, 
And bonfires* blaze 
Toms night to day." 

"It is still customary," observes Brand, "for the boys 
to dress up an imago of the in&mous conspirator, Guy 
Fawkes, holding in one hand a dark-lantern, and in the 
other a bundle of matches, and to carry it about the 
streets, bulging money in these words, — ' Pray remem- 
ber Guy Fawkes ! * In the evening there are bonfires, 
asd these frightful figures are burnt in the midst of 
them." The following stanza is ordinarily shouted 
before every house by the retinues of the effigies above 
described: — 

" Please to remember the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot ; 
We know no reason why gunpowder treason 
Shall ever be forgot. 

HoDa, boys! holla, boys ! huzza— a — a ! " 

"Scuffles,** remarks Hone, " seldom happen now ; but 
in my youthful days, ' when Guy met Guy, then came 
the tug of war ! ' The partisans fought, and a decided 
Tictoiy ended in the capture of the ' Guy ' belonging to 
the vanquished. Sometimes desperate bands, who 
omitted or were destitute of the means to make ' Guys,' 
went forth, like Froissart's knights, " upon adventures." 
An enterprise of this sort was called "going to mnug a 
Guy ;" that is, to steal one by " force of arms," fists, and 
stidu, from their rightful owners. In such times, con- 
tinues our informant, the burning of " a good Guy " 
VIS a scene of uproar unknown to the present day. 
The bonfire in Lincoln's-inn-fields was of this superior 
order of disorder. It was at the Great Queen-street 
eomer, immediately opposite Newcastle-house. Fuel 
came all dav long, in carts properly guarded against 
rarprise. Old people have remembered when upwards 
of two hundred cart-loads were brought to make and 
feed this bonfire, and more than thirty '' Guys " were 
burnt upon gibbets, between eight and twelve o'clock at 
uight. At the same period, the butchers in Clare 
Market had a bonfire in the open space of the market, 
next to Bear-yard, and they thrashed each other " round 
ibout the wood fire" with "the strongest sinews of 
lUughtered bnllp." Large parties of butchers from all 
the markets paraded the streets, ringing peals firom 
marrow-bones-and-cleavers, so loud as to overpower the 
storms of soond that came from the rocking belfries of 
the churches. By ten o'clock, London was so lit up by 
bonfires and fireworks, that firom the suburbs it looked 
hi one red heat. Many were the overthrows of horse- 
meu and carriages, from the discharge of hand-rockets, 
and the prcsanre of moving mobs inflamed to violence 



by drink, and fighting their way against each other. 
This fiery zeal has gradually decreased : men no longer 
take an interest or part in such an observance of the 
fifth of November in the metropolis, and the tumultuous 
proceedings, &c. above described, have long since feUcn 
mto desuetude. 

At almost every village in England this day is still 
celebrated with bonfires and rejoicings. 



lSfogrqi)(cal ifutt^t^ of Swinent 9atitter0. 



VANDYCK. 

The celebrity of this eminent artist arises chiefly 
from the excellence of his portraits, in which 
branch of the art he has been compared to Titian. 

Anthony Vandyck was born at Antwerp, on the 
22d of March, 1599; and it is a sin^Iar coinci- 
dence that the much-admired Spanish painter, 
Velasquez, was born in the same year. 

Vandyck's father painted on glass with some 
skill, and his mother excelled in embroidery. His 
first instructor was Hendrick Van Balen, who had 
studied the works of the ^eat masters in Italy ; 
but Vandyck soon rivalled his preceptor, and, being 
an ardent admirer of Rubens and his works, he 
placed himself under the guidance of that illus- 
trious man, who conceived a great affection for him, 
and foresaw his future excellence. 

Vandyck improved rapidly, and became very 
useful to his master, whose manner he copied so 
well, that many of his productions have been 
ascribed to Rubens. The following anecdote afibrds 
a proof of Vandyck's powers of imitation in that 
respect 

It was the custom of Rubens, when the labours 
of the day were ended, to go out towards evening, 
and enjoy the relaxation of exercise in the air. Ou 
these occasions his papils sometimes obtained per- 
mission from his old servant, Valviken, to enter 
Rubens's cabinet, and examine his different sketches, 
and his method of finishing his pieces. It hap- 
pened, one day, when the young men were all 
eagerly pressing forward to observe a picture 
which Rubens had been painting during the morn- 
ing, that one of them stumbled agiunst the object 
of their curiositnr, and effaced the arm of a Mag- 
dalen, and the cheek and chin of a Madona. The 
acddent excited general alarm, and the whole 
school appeared lost in confusion and dismay, when 
John Van Hock exclaimed, " We have no time to 
lose; we must find some expedient to screen us 
from discovery. Let the most skilful among us 
endeavour to repair the mischief we have occa- 
sioned. I, for one, give my voice for Vandyck, 
the only one capable of succeeding." This sug- 
gestion was imanimously approved of. Vandyck 
alone hesitated ; but the entreaties of his com- 

S anions, and his dread of encountering the anger of 
Lubens, induced lum to comply; and he performed 
Ms task so well, that, the next day, Rubens, on ex- 
amining the picture, said to his pupils, « That arm 
and head are among the best thmgs I ever did." 

Many have asserted, that, when Rubens was at 
length apprised of the circumstance, he effaced the 
whole ; wnilst others maintain that he suffered it 
to remain as Vandyck had finished it. The picture 
was the celebrated Descent from the Cross, in the 
cathedral of Antwerp. 
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In his twentietli year Vandyck went to Italy, by 
the advice of Rubens. On leaving Antwerp, he 
presented his kind friend and master with three 
excellent pictures. One was the portrait of Ru- 
bens 's wife; the second was an Ecee Homo; and 
the third represented our Blessed Saviour in the 
Garden of Olives, when the Jews came to take 
him. Rubens valued these paintings highly, and 
placed them in his best apartment. The last, in 
which the figures were extremely well designed, 
beautifully coloured, and the effect of torcMight 
most powerfully displayed, Rubens placed over the 
chimney-piece, and always bestowed upon it the 
highest encomiums. In return, he gave Vandyck 
one of the finest horses he possessed; and, in his 
celebrated picture of St. Martin dividing his cloak 
with a mendicant, Vandyck has painted himself 
moimted upon that horse. 

After having visited Rome and other parts of 
Italy, Vandyck took up his abode at Venice, where 
he studied the superior productions of Titian and 
Paul Veronese; and acquired that facility of out- 
line, and delicacy of manner, by which his pictures 
are distinguished. 

He observed minutely every tint in the works of 
Titian, and, by the superiority of his genius, he 
was enabled to discover the true principles which 
guided the celebrated masters of the Venetian 
school to the high degree of excellence which they 
attained. 

On quitting Venice he repaired to Genoa, and, 
whilst there, his reputation and pecuniary advan- 
tages increased rapidly. 

After a short visit to his native country, where 
he was warmly applauded by Rubens, and other 
eminent judges, — ^though he was assailed by the 
jealousy and envious criticisms of inferior artists, 
— ^he went to the Hague, where he painted the 
portraits of the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
their children, and most of the nobility, ambassa^ 
dors, and wealthy merchants. He was highly paid 
for these portraits, in which, as in all he painted, 
he united the perfection of the art with the charm 
of truth. 

At length, having heard how liberally the fine 
arts were patronized in England, he departed for 
London. There he painted some udmirable pic- 
tures; but, strange to say, he met with so litde 
encouragement, that he returned to Antwerp dis- 
appointed and disgusted. 

He then resolved to retrieve the time which he 
said he had lost in other countries, and to signalize 
his return home by some of his best productions; 
amongst which was a picture of the crucifixion. 
He also painted a St. Anthony, at this period, for 
the Infanta of Spain. 

Some excellent engravings from his works having 
found their way to England, a general regret was 
felt that greater regard had not been evinced for 
his uncommon talents ; and Charles I. sent him a 
pressing invitation to visit his court 

Vandyck was at first unwilling to return to a 
country where he had been so unfavourably re- 
ceived, and it was only at the urgent solicitation of 
Sir Kenelm Digby that he consented to accompany 
him. 

The king received him most graciously, and 
presented him with a gold chain, and the royal 
portrait richly set in diamonds. Soon afrerwards 
his majesty conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood, and allowed him a considerable pension. 



Apartments at Hampton Court, and in the palaee 
or Eltham, were likewise given to him. Vandyck 
proved himself worthy of the king's munificence, 
for in a short time he enriched this country with 
many chefe-d'ceuvre, and supplied the continnal 
demand for portraits, not only for the galleries in 
the royal palaces, but for noble and wealthy fami- 
lies. The king often condescended to visit tbe 
artist, and took great delight in conversing with 
him. 

Vandyck's portraits of the unfortunate Charles, 
his Queen, and fbmily, are very numerous ; and it 
is observable that those of the king have all that 
melancholy cast of countenance for which Lis 
majesty was remarkable, even before those cala- 
mities which might naturallv have produced it 
But Vandyck has representea him as handsomer 
than any other painter has done. 

The artist's prosperity was now very great, bat 
he was unreasonably expensive in his habits. He 
kept brilliant equipages, and a sumptuous table, to 
which all his friends and acquaintance were wel- 
come. His establishment of domestics and horses 
equalled that of any nobleman of that period: 
but his gains were so great that he might hare 
continued even these superfluous expenses, had be 
not absurdly wasted his money and his time in the 
pursuit of Alchymy. 

He built a laboratory at a great expense, aod 
the gold which was hardly and honouraoly earned 
by his pencil, soon evaporated in the crucible, 
llie fumes from the coal, and grief at finding his 
attempts fruitless, added to the irregularity of his 
life, produced an illness which appeared likely to 
terminate fatally. He recoverea, however, and 
some time afterwards he married, with the saur- 
tion of the king, one of the handsomest women of 
the court, the daughter of the Earl of Gowrie, a 
Scottish nobleman. 

Vandyck went to Antwerp, after his marriace, 
with his wife, on a visit to his family and friends; 
and thence he proceeded to Paris, with the inten- 
tion of offering to paint the Gallery of the Louvre ; 
but Poussin was already engaged for that under- 
taking; therefore, after a sojourn of only two 
months in the French metropolis, he returned to 
London. His state of health soon became alarm- 
ing, and he gradually sank under an accumulation 
of diseases. It is said that the king promised to 
give his physician three hundred ^neas if be 
could save Vandyck's life. But his complaints 
were beyond the reach of medical skill, and be 
expired m 1641, at the age of forty-two, and was 
buried with fimeral honours in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral. 

He left a widow and one daughter, who married 
Sir John Stepney, a gentleman of good fikmily in 
Wales. Her mother was re-married to Sir Richard 
Pryce, of Coguthan, in Cardiganshire. 

Vandyck was a remarkably rapid painter. It is 
well known that he would commence a head in tbe 
morning, and, in order not to delay his work, be 
generally invited the person who sat to him to 
dine with him, and in the afternoon he finished the 
picture. He seldom retouched a piece after tbe 
first day. 

He gave to his heads an appearance of nature 
and truth that could not be surpassed, and be 
excelled in painting the hands, which wer^always 
beautifully formed, and delicately exact An their 
proportions. His power of expresaionC was so 
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striking, that the character and feelings of the 
person seemed, as it were, visible in the portrait. 

The attitudes of his figures are natural and 
graceful ; his colouring is much to be admired ; and 
his draperies, which were taken from the fasliion of 
the j^nod, are in a grand yet easy style. 

His best portrait, in England, is said to be that 
of the Earl of Strafford, at Wentworth House. 

Though Vandyck is generaUy considered as a 
portrait painter, yet he has neariy approached his 
great master, Rubens, in some of his historical 
pictures. He had, it is true, less genius and spirit, 
but he excelled Rubens in the delicacy of his tints, 
and the vivacity of his colours. This was acknow- 
led^d even by his enemies, on the occasion of the 
exhibition of the picture which he painted for the 
church at Antwerp, in which is represented our 
Saviour lying dead on the knees of his mother, and 
surrounded by angels. 

However it must be admitted that he was 
generally inferior to Rubens in historical subjects, 
though ne surpassed him in his portraits, which, 
says De Piles, "have a softness and ft-eedom of 
penciling beyond anything else in that way." 

The most capital works of Vandyck are in 
England. 



DESCRIPTION OP A SIBERIAN SHAMAN. 

This writer from whom we transcribe the following 
description of a Shaman, is treating of somnambulous 
eeetasy, and quotes, as instances of it, the cox^urers or 
wizards <^ lAplimd and of S^oyede, and the Sha- 
mans of Siberia, who bring themselves into this singular 
state by artificial means, such as whirling round of the 
body, especially of the head, aeeompaiiied by stonnuig 
cries, songs, and mnsic. "The condition," says our 
author, " into which the Shaman brings himself is 
much more extraordinary than that of the Lapland seer 
or the Samoyede enchanter : it resembles more what 
we might imagine the state of an ancient Pythoness, 
l>eing a kind of convulsive delirium, daring which 
he utters dark and oracular sentences, and remarkable 
clear seeing, or prophetic sight, takes i^aee." An in- 
teresting account of these Shainans is given by a com- 
panion of Wrangel, in his expedition to the North Pole, 
contained in a letter written by Mr. Matinschkin to a 
Mend at Petersburgh, dated December, 1829. 

This gentleman, after wandering all day by the banks 
of the Siberian river, Tabalog, sought shelter from the 
snow (which was beginning to fall, though only the 
month of August) in a place, where he found assembled 
a great many persons around a Shaman, who was just 
on the point of commencing his incantations. 

By means of one of the company, to whom Mr. M. 
had lately shown a trifling kindness, and by the promise 
of some brandy and tobacco, our traveller was permitted 
to remain and witness the proceedings. 

" In the centre of the place a bright fire blazed, 
around which a circle was marked out by black sheep- 
skins, on which, in slow and measured steps, the Sha- 
man moved round, repeating, at the same time, half 
aloud, the forms of his incantation. His long, black, 
bristly hab, covered almost completely his red and 
swollen &ce, while from under the shaggy eyebrows 
frleamed a pair of blood-shot eyes. His dress was a long 
Talar, composed of the skins of animals, and hung from 
top to bottom with amulets, rhymes, chains, shells, and 
pieces of iron and copper. In his right hand he held a 
eharm-dnim in the shape of a tambourin, likewine or- 
natriented with shells. In his left hand was an unbent 
iow. 



''By degrees the flame of the fire became extin- 
guished, leaving only the glowing embers, which threw 
a dim mystic sort of light around. The Shaman threw 
himself down on the ground ; and, after remaining 
motionless for about five minutes, broke out into a 
melancholy wail, the sound of which was as if it came 
from diflerent voices. The fire was again kindled, and 
shot up into a high flame. The Shaman then sprang up, 
placed one end of the bow on the ground, rested his 
forehead on the other, and still holding the bow in his 
hand, he began to whirl round it, first slowly, and then 
rapidly. This whirling continued until the very sight 
of it inade me giddy, when suddenly he stood still, and 
commenced making all manner of figures in the air 
with his hand without exhibiting the slightest symp- 
tom of giddiness. He then seized his drum, and, in a 
sort of inspiration, played, what seemed to me, a sort of 
melody, while he quickened or slackened hia pace, and 
moved and contracted his body with inconceivable 
rapidity. The motion of the head was especially striking ; 
it whirled round with a velocity resembling a ball on a 
string. 

" During these operations the Shaman took, now and 
then, a mouthful of brandy and a whiff of tobacco, 
which, at a sign given by him, was handed to him by some 
one of the bystanders. This and the other operations 
must at length have stupified him, for he fell suddenly 
down, and remained rigid and seemingly lifeless. Two 
of the spectators then approached, with large knives in 
their hands, which they began to whet on each other 
close to his head. This seemed to bring him again to 
himself; he renewed his strange wailings, and moved 
his body slowly and convulsively. The persons who 
had the knives in their hands raised him up, and placed 
him in an erect posture. His countenance was horrid 
to look at; the eyes were as if starting from their sock- 
ets, and seemed to project out from the head, while his 
face was crimson aU over. He appeared perfectly un- 
conscious, and except a slight tremor of the body, he 
remained for some minutes without a sign of life. 

" He then awoke from his stupor apparently, and 
supported himself by his right hand on his bow, while, 
with the left, he swung the drum rapidly round h'us 
head with a whirring noise, and then suddenly let it fall, 
which, I was informed, was the sign that he was now 
fully inspired, and ready to be questioned. I approached 
him, as he stood motionless before me, without token 
of life either in eye or countenance, while neither my 
questions, nor his answers (which were given instantly, 
without one moment's reflection) changed in the slight- 
est d^ree the immobility of his features. Several of 
his answers were very remarkable ; others so obscure, 
that none of the interpreters were able to give me them 
in Russian. When the curiosity of all had been satisfied, 
the Shaman again fell into convulsions, accompanied 
with internal spasms, lying thus on the ground for 
about a quarter of an hour." The demons, it would 
appear, took a much shorter time to effect their exit 
than their entrance ; as, for the latter, four hours had 
been necessary. Besides their usual mode of departing 
— by the chimney — the traveller saw the door opened 
by the spectators to let them out that way if they pre- 
ferred it. 

" At length, all was finished ; the Shaman arose with 
marks of astonishment in his countenance, like a man 
awakened out of a deep sleep, finding himself in the 
midst of a large assembly. He looked at all the people 
around him, and particularly at Mr. M., whom he seemed 
now to see for the first time. Mr. M. a<^kcd him to 
explain some of his dark sayings, but the Shaman only 
looked at him with a questioning expression of counts- 
nance, as if he knew nothing of what had happened, and 
shook his head at each interrogatory, being utterly 
oblivious of what had passed, or of what he haS said." 

Our author is of opinion that the religious ceremonies 
of the dervishes of the present day had, in their origin, 
the same end in view as the demon-conjurations of the 
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Siberian Shaman, namely, that of inducing a somnam- 
buloos cataleptic state; but that now, the former not 
carrying out their whiiiing and other stupifying opera- 
tions to the same extent as was once done, these cere- 
monies have become mere senseless and unmeaning 
rites ; the Dervishes themselyes being now ignorant of 
the purpose meant to be accomplished by their wingnlar 
religious services. Three, howeyer, out of the thirty-two 
orders into which the Dervishes are divided, the Mel- 
deve, the Bedive, and the Rufai, still practise the whirl- 
ing to a much greater extent than any of the others ; 
their movement^ accompanied by a biurbarous kind of 
music, and various other ceremonies, while they call 
out in a voice of increasing loudness, "Allah ! Hu 1" 
until, breathless and exhausted, like the Shaman, they 
&11 into a state of utter insensibility. After a few more 
absurd practices, they are then blessed by their chief, 
" Sheik IJlislam," as he is sometimes called, (meaning 
Chief of the True Believers,) and speedily recover. 

A.R.L. 



In Origiiul Poetry, tbe Name, real or assumed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end. 



THE THREE VOICES. 

S. M. 

What aaith the Fast to theeP Weep ! 

Truth is departed ; 
Beauty hath died like the dream of a deep. 
Love is faint-hearted ; 
Trifles of sense, the profoundly unreal. 
Scare from our spirits God*s holy ideid — 
So, as a funeral bell, slow and deep. 
So tolls the Past to thee! Weep! 

How speaks the Present hour ? Act ! 

Walk, upward glancing ; 
So shall thy footsteps in glory be track'd. 
Slow, but advancing. 
Scorn not the smallness of daily endeavour ; 
Let the great Meaning ennoble it ever ; 
Droop not o*er efforts expended in vain ; 
Work, as believing that kbour is gain. 

What doth the Future say P Hope! 

Turn thv fiice sun-ward ! 
Look where hght fringes the fstf -rising slope — 
Day conieth onward I 
Watch I Though so long he the twilight delaying, 
Let the first sunoeam arise on thee praying ; 
Pear not, for greater is God by thy side, 
Than armies of Satan against thee allied ! 



iniscellaneoos. 



" I have hers made only a nosegay of called flowers, and 
luKve brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— Jfoatol^M. 



BISB 07 TBI THSBMOMXTIB. 

Ths cold during the winter nights is Teiy severe. 
The sentinels are frequently obliged to be relieved every 
half hour, and the ofl&cen, so long as they are beardless, 
may a\)oy horizontal refireahment in peace ,* but when 
they obtain those manly wppendages yclept whiskers, 
they find that turning in bed beoomes hopeless, and 
being " brought up with a round turn," discover that 
they are frozen to the sheets. And we are told that 
fiuniliea have been awakened by their houses becoming 



roofless, owing to the intenuty of the frost having ex- 
tracted the nails by which the shingles were bstened to 
the rafters. Provisions are brought into St John's from 
hard, and they will keep perfectly well so long as thefrost 
lasts ; it is ludicrous enough to see pigs, hares, tod 
large codfish frozen stiff, and carried oy a leg or tail 
over a man's shoulder, like a musket One evenu^a 
discussion as to the degree of cold led to a bet, and the 
commanding ofl&cer^s orderly was sent to ascertain vhat 
the thermometer stood at outside the window. Tiit 
major's servant ingenuously brought the thermometer 
into the room, and looked at it by the light of the fire; 
the mercuiy thus suddenly astoniiahed, naturally rui op 
a tremendous pace. In the conversation which took 
paloe between him and the orderiy, he was overheard 
exdaiming, " Wait tiU it stons. Bob ! Now tell tk 
nuyor it is at 45 notches above N€ro.**-~Echoesfrom ^ 
Backwoods. 

▲VBCOOTB 07 LOBB KBSKIKB. 

Whkn induced to make a personal obeervaUoaoni 
witness, Erskine divested it of asperity by a tone of jest 
and good humour. In a cause at Guildhall, brought la 
recover the value of a quantity of whalebone, a witnes 
was called of impenetrable stupidity. There are tvo 
descriptions of whalebone, of diflferent value, the loi^ 
and the thick. The defence turned on the qoalitj 
delivered ; that an inferior artiole had been chai^it 
the price of the best. A witness for the defence baffled 
every attempt at explanation by his dulness. He cos- 
founded thick whalebone with long in such a manser 
that Erskine was forced to give it up. " Why, maa, 
you don't seem to know the difierence between what it 
thick and what is long. Now, 111 tell you the diffisr 
ence. Now, I'll tell you the difference. You are a 
thick-headed fellow, and you are not a long-headed one ! ' 
— ToumsentPs Lives o/inUnerU Judges. 

Thxbe is no small degree of malicious craft in fizinf 
upon a season to give a mark of enmity and ill-will ; i 
word — a look, which at one time would make no im- 
pression—at another time wounds the heart ; and, like 
a shaft flying with the wind, pierces deep, whidi, witi 
its own natural force, would scarcely have reached the 
object aimed at — Sterne. 

Who does not look back with feelings which he wooM 
in vain attempt to describe, to the delightful lambto 
which his native fields and meadows afforded to kk 
eariieet years 1 Flowers are among the first oljeeti t^ 
forcibly attract the attention of young children, beoos- 
ing to them the source of gratificaticms which are aaoa 
the purest of which our nature is capable, and of irkk 
even the indistinct recollection imparts often a iketiii 
pleasure to the most cheerless moments of af%er4^ 
Kidd. 

Whbv two friends part, they should lock up ea 
another^i seerets, and interchange their keys. 

Thb noblest weapon wherewith man can conqoer, 
love and gentlest courtesy. 



N.B.— The Second V olninc of this Periodical is now ready : c 
for binding, with table of contents, may be Mdered of aay 1 
sellers. 
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Lecer. ^ Now, our joy, 

Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be interess'd ; what can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? Speak. 

Cordelia. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing? 

Cor. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing: speak again. 

Cor. Unhappy that 1 am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your Majesty 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor less. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia? Mend your speech a little, 
Lest it may nar your fortunes. 

Cor. Goo<. ,my lord. 
You have beg \t me, bred me, lov*d me : I 
Return those d. ties back as are right fit ; 
Obey you, love j on, and most honour you. 



Why have my sisters husbands, if they say, 

They love you all P Haply when I shall wed. 

That lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 

Sure I shaU never marry like my sisters, 

To love my father all. 

Lear. But goes this with thy heart? 

Cor. Ay, good, my lord. 

Lear. So young, and so untendert 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. XiCt it be so ; — ^thy truth then be thy dower : 

For,r 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propi^guily, and property of blood ; 
And as a stranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee from this for ever. 

Shakspeare. — King Lear. 



FARLEIGH GRANGE. 



So utter is its desolation that even winter lacks the 
power to make its aspect wilder or more desolate. 
Summer leares, and summer flowers, bright with the 
sunshine or glittering with the dew, trailing along the 
broken walls and shattered coping-stones, hanging a 
garland over porches mouldering into dust, over dim 
discoloured window panes, over wormed and mossy 
garden seats, over fountains choked with weeds, over 
paths but barely pervious, mock and magnify its deso- 
lation and decay ; but in winter all external and sur- 
rounding objects are in keeping with the void and 
ruined Grange. Titanic trees circling the old house 
like a body-guard of giants, wierd and awful in their 
look as those which frowned upon the Pilgrim's path, 
naked and gnarled, and making melancholy music as 
the wind sighs through the leafless boughs ; bare slopes, 
with here and there a barer bush creaking as it sways ; 
here and there a heap of foded leaves, that rustle with 
a startling unfamiliar rustle as you tread ; dead stems 
of flowers, and crackling sapless shrubs, weaving a 
tangled network that overspreads the uneven terrace 
and dismantled urns ; the stagnant and turbid fishpool, 
the very clouds themselves, heavy and cold and leaden, 
and creeping sluggishly across the sky ; are perfectly in 
harmony with all the eye discerns and all the imagina- 
tion pictures of that old decaying house. 

Did light laughter ever echo underneath that roof 1 
Did youthful footsteps ever bound along its floors 1 Did 
the firelight ever gleam in crimson flakes upon its 
shining walls? Were rosy children ever w^enea by the 
summer sunshine streaming through its cheer^ win- 
dow-panes \ Did the smoke of blazing yule logs ascend 
its tunnelled chimney stacks at bygone Oiristmas 
festivals 1 Who were its inmates 1 what was their his- 
tory 1 Why is it tenantless — ^fallen to decay 1 

Pass through the vaulted porch, traverse the sounding 
hall, and by the cold deserted hearth sit down, and let 
us conjure up a history of the past 

Once on a time, — ^for that is, after all, your only 
legitimate method of opening a tale,— once on a time, 
two centuries since perhaps, a grey-haired man, who 
had amassed great wealth by traiding ventures to the 
East, came hither to reside. An only daughter, her 
husband, and their child, shared in the old man's heart 
and home. He had been a poor dependent, this son-in- 
law, whose thrifty zeal Had helped to build the fabric 
of the merchant's fortune, and, growing in his good 
opinion year by year, gained at the last the rich requital 
of his daughter's hand. Her hand, we say, for that her 
heart accompanied it admits of doubt. If rumour did 



not wrong him, this 8on-i^-l|iw was one better caleakted 
to excite distrust and dread than love. Fair seeming, 
smooth spoken, humble almost to al^jectness, winding ' 
into men's thoughts without developing his own, wit£ 
a wandering eye, a hesitating step, thin bloodless lips 
wearing a perpetual smile, a smile so like a sneer that , 
it was difficult to determine when he smiled and when \ 
he sneered, — ^he was a man whom dogs and children 
would instinctively avoid : direr reproach we will not i 
stay to cast upon him. Those wandering eyes of his, 
how truly did they symbolize the narrow restless mind 
which worked within ! how intelligibly they spoke of ; 
growing, greedy, unsatisfied desires, of baneful, peace- 
destroying passions usurping absolute dominion over 
that unquiet stormy mind ! The inactive aimless life 
he led, subserved to foster those desires by oflTering no 
diversion to the current of his thoughts, which still ' 
flowed on in one direct and unimpeded course, delving 
a deeper channel, expanding into a broader flood, and 
gaining mighty and volume, and velocity, by the mere | 
absence of all impediment and check. ' 

' He knew that, come what might, all that fais bene- 
factor had amassed must one day devolve on him ; but 
then the certainty was not so proximate as he could I 
wish. Years might elapse before the wealth so coveted | 
should become his portion. Oh, that the inevitable, but 
yet remote, event could be accelerated ! Oh, that the 
wearisome delay, the tedious waiting for the dead man'» 
shoes, could be abridged 1 And might it not 1 Ay, might 
it not ? In this one question all his gloomy reveries 
eventuated ; beyond it, all was dim, chaotic, undefined. 
So, brooding over this dark thought ; so, day by day, 
tending and nourishing the poison-plant which h^ 
struck deep root and thrived apace within his mind, 
until its baneful growth became too mighty for repres- 
sion ; so, sufiering suggestion to assume the form and 
pressure of a settled purpose, and listening to tlte 
whispers of a dwarfish fiend, until that fiend, dilating 
with his expanding influence, swelled into giant's shape. 
and wore the mien and gestures of a stem inexorable 
taskmaster; the old man's son-in-law became the docile 
slave of Avarice. Day and night, weekday and holy- 
day, at maKS and meals, visions of wealth, of sole 
supremp possession, flitted before his eyes, and minis- 
tered unceasing aliment to the master passion of his 
mind. But ever there arose one imiform imp^iment,— 
ever the figure of an old grey-hwwied man glided between 
him and his desire ; and ever, as that presence troubled 
him, a phantom whispered in his ear suggestions of a 
fearful import, which, awfiil and hideous at first, grew 
less and less repulsive with every repetition, so tluit a 
murderous thought at length would lose its horrid 
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character, and barbour in his brain aa naturally as 
though it were its own familiar lurking-place. Prom 
thought to act, from the motive to the method, were 
easy, if not ineyitable, transitions. And yet, and yet, 
there was a haunting dread, the disquieting and con- 
stant fear of subsequent detection, to deter him from 
the deed. " Silently and well would poison work, but 

if sui^icion should arise " and then the prospective 

murderer would ponder on the matter more profoundly, 
Bearch into old treatises, study the nature of mineral 
and vegetable poisons, and test their effects on animals, 
whenever practicable, until his knowledge of their 
character and operation was accurate and complete. 

And one was chosen, slow, and subtle, and sure as 
truth itself; and nightly mingled and administered in 
the stoup of spiced wine which custom had commended 
to the old man's palate. Yea, while he drank, the placid 
murderer stood oy and never blanched ; heard kindly 
words, thankful acknowledgments of his (the murderer's) 
delicate attentions fiJl from the old man's lips, and yet 
felt no compunctious visitings ! And every day he saw 
the fitful flame of life which burnt within the victim's 
frame flickering with a fainter, feebler light, and knew 
how Boon it would be quenched for ever ; and saw the 
earnest sorrow of the daughter of that dying man, and 
yet persisted in the desperate crime, unwavering to the 
last 1 Orey-headed old man, snrroimded on thy death- 
bed hj delusions, close thy dim eyes in peace, happy in 
the illusory belief that thou hast confided thy daughter's 
happiness to safe and worthy keeping ! He sank so 
slowly, wasting away with such a gradual decline, so 
like the naturs^ decay of life, that, when death did set 
his "silent seal" upon the suffering clay, no comments 
followed the event, and he was laia to sleep within the 
village church with solemn pomp and simulated grief 
by the husband of his child, the inheritor of his pos- 
sessions, and the destroyer of his life. 

" To sleep," said we 1 No, not to sleep, but thence- 
forth to haunt the troubled vision of the assassin by 
his perpetual presence. Go where he would, to the 
morderer's &ncy the very air was fiiU of eyes, dim 
aged eyea, glaring upon him with a fearful menace, 
llirough Uie dim gloom of midnight the angry gleam 
of those old eyes would seem to penetrate and awe him. 
In the blazing embers, in the pictures on the walls, in 
the fimtastio figures on the fountain, in the white clouds 
that skimmed athwart the sky, in the very stones upon 
his path, he saw the lineaments of the murdered man. 
In the moaning of the wind, in the shivering rustle of 
the leaves, in the murmuring ripple of the water, in 
every casual, transient, sound, there were, to his ear, 
intelligible articulations of the old man's voice. Wine 
bad no power to banish from his brain the frightf\il 
images which thronged in thick succession through it ; 
there was a poisonous savour in everything which met 
his lips ; and the pure element itself smacked of a 
poUating mixture. Music was torture to his ears, for 
his wife found melancholy solace in dwelling on the 
lengs and melodies which her father in his life-time 
loTed ; and by the mere force of association the mur- 
derer would shudder as he passed one vacant chair, 
and hurry from the room, filled with the fear of seeing 
its former occupant glide into his accustomed seat. 

His wife, too, pined and drooped, and seemed to 
vither gradually away. As we have ninted, her affection 
for the only parent she had ever known, had never been 
supplanted oy the more impassioned love which ordi- 
narily springs up within a woman's heart towards him 
▼ith whom she forms a new and nearer tie. From a 
sentiment of duty towards her fiither, rather than of 
sctual attachment to the object of her fiither^s choice, 
she had originally consented to the union proposed to 
her; and in the society of that father, and in the 
Qorture of her infant son, she had subsequently found 
her greatest happiness ; hence the bereavement she had 
sustioned was full of bitterness. The one golden link 
ia the chain of old remembrance was snapped— the living 



memento of earlier and happier times was now no 
more. That wrinkled face, tnose silvery hairs, those 
old benignant eyes, that kindly voice— lost, lost — 
irretrievably lost While he was alive, it was a joy 
only to meet his affectionate greeting, morning ana 
evening — much more to hold untinng converse of 
the past, to run over the suimy retrospect of her girl- 
hood, to compare impressions, restore the half efl^ced, 
and, by renewing, vivify the fi^h. Dreary, exceeding 
dreary, therefore, was the void created by the death of 
that dear doting parent. 

Her spirits sank, and then her health, uid then she, 
too, went down into the dust. Her husband and her 
son, the one a haggard, prematurely grey, and conscience- 
stricken man, the other a dull-eyed, gibbering idiot, 
abandoned Farleigh Grange within a year of her 
decease, and perished by shipwreck on their voyage 
to a foreign land. The estate reverted to a distant 
relative, but, often as it has been tenanted, the Grange 
has never been the permanent abiding place of iU 
inhabitants. Some curse appears annexed to its pos- 
session — some fatality attached to its possessors; and, 
for half a century past, it has been, as it now is, a 
desolate, deserted, and, in common credeuee, haunted 
house. 



SCENERY OP THB GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Few chapters in the history of civilization and human 
industry are so replete with importance and interait to 
every grade of readers, as the accounts of tha means by 
which England has been, within the last score of yean, 
covered with a net-work of iron, or System of Railways. 
As a branch of national economy, the subject will have 
a paramount claim upon the attention of the statist and 
the politician in forming their estimates of the means 
by which the internal prosperity and domestic peace of 
the empire have attained a century of advancement within 
less than a quarter of that period. At this vast subjeet 
it is but our intention to glance ; and rather to select 
one of its stupendous examples, and describe its course 
and construction, we trust, so aa to prove that a Rail- 
way, instead of cutting up and despoiling the ho9 of 
the country, has, like a fertilizing river, enriched and 
embellished the district through which it trends, in its 
progress stretching out its g^iant-arms of improvement 
on each side of its mighty course. 

For this purpose we have preferred Tai Griat Wbst- 
KBN Railway, in many respects the most important 
work of its class yet completed ; and one of the most 
attractive by means of the picturesque and interesting 
country through which it passes. There exists, like- 
wise, a peculiar facility for our task, or rather labour of 
love, in a work of the highest authority, which has iust 
been issued from the press. This is a magnificent rolio 
volume, detailing the history and description of the 
line, profusely illustrated with views of its great works, 
and the adjacent scenery ; and forming, altogether, the 
most complete specimen of Railway Illustration yet 
produced. The work* is, in every req>ect, worthy of 
the noble subject : the scenic pages are masterpieces of 
the artists' skill, both draftsman and lithographer; and 
the literature of the volume, both as regards scientific 
treatment and descriptive talent, takes precedence of 
every labour of its kind. In its vivid detaiU of the skill 
of our own times in Railway construction, and of the 
glories of other ages in the antiquities of the country 



(1) The History and Description of the Great Western Railway, 
including its Geciogy, and the Antiquities of the District throofh 
which it passes; accompanied by a Plan and Section of the Railway, 
a Geological Map, and by numerousViews of the principal Viaducts, 
Bridges, Tunnels. SUtions, and of the Soenery and Antiquities in 
its Vicinity ; f>om Drawings taken expressly for this Work, and 
executed in Lithography, by John C. Bourne. Folio. (Sise, 30 by 
14 inches.) D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 1846. 
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througii'which the line passes, tliis work presents a 
truly glorious picture of present and past. It has been 
published, we are informed, at an outlay of some fifteen 
hundred pounds, a laige sum, if it is true ; but only 
proportionate to the vast and yaried interest and attrac- 
tion of the subject of the work, and its demand on po- 
puhir encouragement By the aid of this very complete 
work we shall proceed to describe that truly magnificent 
line— the Great Western Railwi^. 

" Bristol, the capital city of the West of England, 
has been distinguished for its commerce from a very 
early period, and was for many centuries the second 
city in the British dominions. Its position, upon a tide 
riyer, and surrounded by an extensive coal-field, appears 
as well fitted to secure a pre-eminence amongst the 
manufacturing interests of modem times as amongst 
those of commerce in days of yore. In practice, how- 
ever, this has not been fulfilled. The manulacturers 
of England, since they have attained their present im- 
mense importance, have flourished chiefly in the 
Northern and Midland districts, and have not de- 
scended, in any great force, into the West." 

It was natmral to expect that the Railway System 
would be introduced at an earlier period amongst a 
population enriched by machineiy, such as that lying 
northward of Birmingham, than amongst the men of 
commerce and agriculture who inhabit we West. Thus, 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was completed 
before any of the passenger-railways about Bristol were 
commenced ; and the Great Junction and London and 
Birmingham Railways both obtained their Acts earlier 
than the Great Western Railway ; though, when the 
latter was brought forward, it received a &r more cor- 
dial support from the population of its own districts 
than was the case with tne northern lines. 

Thirteen years have now elapsed since the Great 
Western Line was first proposed ; mainly with the object 
of reviving the commerce of the ancient port of Bristol, 
in connecUng it by this iron road with the Metropolis. 
The enterprise whs a noble one, and reminds one of the 
recoveiy of its fortunes by Cabot, some three centuries 
and a half since. 

The Railway project was warmly taken up ; for we 
find Mr. Britton leaving his antiquarian pursuits to 
illustrate its advantages, in a Lecture read before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Bristol, Oct 19, 
1883. '' London,** says the Report, " from its greatness, 
is, and must long continue to be, the centre of wealth, 
of arts,and of commerce ; but its port is not well situated 
for the trade of the West : a long and dangerous pas- 
sage, during the winter season, of more ths^ one hun- 
dred leagues, must be made by ships coming from the 
West Could vessels discharge their cargo in this port, 
they would be in safety, and ready for uiother voyage ; 
indeed, ships from AmOTica and the West Indies, under 
fiivourable circumstances, may make two voyages in the 
season ; but the fortnight that it takes longer in going 
to London is often fatal to their doing so. This will 
show the advantage of a ready land communication with 
London, which is now afforded by the projected Western 
Railroad By this, the carso of a vessel dischaiged in 
Bristol, may, in six hours, be in the centre of London, 
and conv^ed at a moderate price at all seasons of the 
yetur. Bristol may become, under these views, the Great 
Western Port of London, being but six hours' distance 
from her. It has been figuratively sud that the Grand 
Junction Canal may be compared to the back-bone of 
England. Then, surely, we do not violate propriety 
by saying that the Great Western Railway may be the 
right arm of the Metropolis." This anticipation was 
not a mere rhetorical fiourish ; but, as we have just said, 
the promise has not been fulfilled. There were many 
diflSculties at the outset: the advantages were, by no 
means, generally appreciated ; the estimated capital, — 
two and a half millions,— was luge ; uid the Ime was 
to be carried throng^ a district ^together unused to 
such undertakings, and pre-occupicd by powerful turn- 



pike-road and canal interests. It is not to our paifm 
to enumerate the several Acts of Pariiament <wtatBri 
for forming this Railway ; but it should be mentioned, 
that, in the early stage of the proceedings, the promoten 
of the measure did not consider it practicable to wpfih 
to Parliament at once for an Act for the whole line, ft 
was, likewise, at first intended to connect the line vitk 
the London and Birmingham Railway at Konsall Gnea, 
about four miles firom the Metropolis ; but the idea of 
this junction was abandoned, and a separate entonee 
into London secured. 

Before we proceed to details, it may be as well to 
notice certain circumstances in which the Great Westen 
district differs from any other. Its traffic is altogether 
of a higher class than tiiat in the North : for example, 
the existence of such a city as Bath, or sudi a town is 
Cheltenham, (to which latter the line has been extended^ 
supported entirely by persons living upon their ineoniei, 
is peculiar to the West; and the passengers, if not m 
numerous, yet indulge in higher comforts than the ge- 
neral population of such towns as Birmingham or Ma- 
chester. The line of country westward of London, aln^ 
differs firom eveiy other line m the number and character 
of tJie towns upon the route. " Of a train-load of pai- 
sengera starting fh>m London, a considerable number, 
and of the highest class, might be expected to leave tk 
Railway at Windsor, at Reading, at Oxford, at Qloa- 
cester, at Cheltenham, or at Bath ; comparatiTely fevof 
the original passengers will leave at Bristol ; whilst^ <b 
the other hand, the seats of many of those who had \A 
the train would be filled by persons proceeding to 
Bristol from the place for which the others had d^ 
parted. This is wholly different from what takes place 
either upon the Birmingham, or upon any other line of 
Railway proceeding out of London ; and the towns tbii 
have been named are, notoriously, centres of a numeroai 
and wealthy population." 

In choosing the course of the Railway, two lines of 
countzy were to bo considered, between Ixmdon and 
Bristol, or rather, between Reading and Bath ; the ooe 
ascending the vale of the Kennet, keeping the high 
ground south of the Marlborough downs, and descending 
through the Cotteswold by the valley of the Avon ; the 
other following the ravine of the Thames, from Reading 
to near Wallingford, ascending the great vale of Beiii» 
at the foot, and to the north of the Marlborough downs; 
and therefore intersecting the crest of the Cotteswold, 
above Box, a village a few miles east of Bath. 

Mr. Brunei, the appointed engineer to the Compainri 
chose the latter line— to the north of the Marlborongfe 
downs— both as being, in an engineering point of viev, 
the best line, and as affording, in a greater degree tba 
uiy other, &cilities of commuidcation with Oxford, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, South Wales, and the West of 
Ei^land generally ; points of very great importance. 

The line, accordingly, takes the following direetioB 
through the counties of Middlesex, Bucks, Berks, WOts* 
and Smerset. It commences at Paddington, passe s ^ 
Acton, Baling, Hanwell, over the Brent, to near the 
cattle-market at Southall, within two miles of Uxbridge; 
through Slough, and within one mile and three-quarten 
of Eton and Windsor; through Salt-hill to Mtidea- 
head, where it crosses the Thames, and within six mUss 
of Marlow ; and thence passes within five of Wokiag- 
ham and Henley, to Reading. The line next takes 
rather a northerly direction, ascending along the right 
bank of the Thames, which it crosses and recrosses at 
Basildon and Moulrford, where it is four miles from 
Wallingford ; and thence passes to Staunton, where it is 
four mUes from Abingdon, and ten from Oxibfd. Its 
course then proceeds westward, within two miles sad a 
half of Wantage, six miles of Faringdon, fonr of High- 
worth, and one and a half of Swindon, whence therew 
a ready communication with Marlboroufffa, Hnngeifori 
and the south of Berkshire, and where the line is joined 
by the Cheltenham and Great Western Uni^ ^'^T?! 
now complete to Cirencester, and between 
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and CHonoester; the latter city being the intermediate 
point for fiiture Railway commimication between South 
Wales and the Metropolis. From the Swindon Station, 
taking a soathwesterlj coarse, the line paases within 
half a mile of Wootton-Basset, six miles of Malmesbory, 
and six of Calne, throngh Chippenham, within fiye miles 
of Melksham, and nine of Devizes, through the southern 
soburfo of Bath, where it crosses the Avon, to BristoL 
Here it passes close to the depdt of the Coalpit-heath 
Bailway, which brings down the coal of the Glouoester- 
ahire collieries, and will, when completed, fonn the line 
of lailwi^ communication between Bristol and Glou- 
eester. The communication westward and south, from 
Bristol, is continued by the Bristol and Exeter Bail- 
way, now open through Bridgewater to Taunton, and in 
eourse of ofostmction to Exeter. This line a£fords an 
easy access to Weston and the watering-places on the 
SeVem; and Exmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, 
and the other places of resort in the south of Devon lie 
at no great di^ance from its extremity. 

The Railway traverses a great variety of geological 
formations, and terminates in the centre of a district of 
high geological interest. As the arrangement of the 
strata is on the whole uniform, the upper and newer 
fiMmations being found at the esstem end, and the older 
cropping out or rising to the surface in regular geolo- 
gical succession as they approach the West, there is 
little difficulty in ananging the order of their descri^ 
tion : still, we are compelled, by want of space, to omit 
it, and summarily state that the formations intersected 
by the Railway extend irom the Lond<»i clay down to 
the coal-measures of the Bristol basin; and within a 
distance of thirty miles from that city, upon the rail- 
ways that brsneh from it, are found all varieties of rocks, 
from chalk, to grauwacke and tr^. It would be difficult 
to select a line or district possessmg greater geological 
interest, and better fitted for the convenient study of 
the scienee itself. Accordingly, the chapter devoted 
to the ''(Geology" of the line, in the great work before 
us, is one of its most important sections. 

Having thus briefly described the general and 
geologiosl features of the countiy traversed by the 
Bulway, we shall next bestow a short notice upon its' 
main points of construction; and, first, of the gra- 
dients. 

The greater part of the rise upon this Une is concen- 
trated within a comparatively short space by means of 
two inclined planes, upon one of which assistant power 
is employed, and ihe remainder of the line thus left 
free to be more economically worked. There is but one 
sonunit level, which is 77 miles from the London end ; 
and, consequently, within about 18 miles only from the 
centre of the whole line. This summit is 270 feet above 
the London depdty and 292 above that at BristoL From 
London the railway rises gradually to Maidenhead, 
Beading, and the Oxford Station at Steventon, by easy 
gradients, nowhere exceeding four feet in the mile, or 
one in 1,820, and frequently under this. This is a dis- 
tance of 56 miles, and upon it occurs the heaviest traffic. 
Frcnn Steventon to the Swindon summit, the line con- 
tinnes to rise gradually, without undulations, at a maxi- 
mum inclination of eight feet in the mile, or one in 600. 
From the summit levd, the line descends by two inclined 
planes at Wootton-Basset and Box. The intermediate 
gredients do not exceed eight feet in the mile ; the in- 
clinations of the two planes are one in a hundred, or 52 
feet in the mile. The length of the Wootton-Basset plane 
is one mile and 550 yards; it is surmounted without 
any extnu>rdinary assistance. The Box plane is two 
miles and 660 yards in length, and upon it occurs the Box 
tmin^ ih» first out of London. Upon this plane an 
MBstant engine is employed. From Bath to Bristol, 
the descent is one continued gradient of four feet in the 
Mil^ or one in 1320. Thus, the whole line, (118 miles 
20 ^ains in length,) with the exception of the inclined 
pisnes, may be regarded practically as level ; and it has 
been so arranged that four-fifths of the traffic are carried 



on upon that part of the Railway of which the maTlmiim 
gradient does not exceed four feet in the mile. 

From the latter advantage, the absence of objection- 
able curves, and the great proportion of passenger 
traffic expected upon the Great Western Rulwsy, it was 
proposed at a very early period of the undertaking to 
travel at a higher speed than had been attained upon 
other Railways. With a view to this end, the perma- 
nent way was peculiarly laid — principally in fixing the 
gauge or distance between the rails at seven feet, a 
much greater width than had hitherto been adopted, 
and bv which it was proposed to ensure greater steadi- 
ness than was otherwise consistent with h^h speed. 

The rails upon the Great Western are what is called 
bridge-shaped, with wide wings, or flanges; they are 
laid upon continuous bearings of wood, instead of upon 
the interrupted support of chairs or pedestals, as usually 
employed in this countiy; and it was proposed bv this 
means to obtain greater steadiness of motion, with less 
noise, and less of that wear and tear which forms a very 
serious objection to high speeds upon ordinary Railways. 
The longitudinal bearings are half timbers of American 
yellow pine, connected together by transverse timbers. 
The whole frame is simply laid upon the rcMui, which is 
previously covered with a bed of broken stone, burnt 
clay, or gravel, called technically " balUst.** The main 
timbers are themselves canted or inclined inwards, at a 
slope of one in twenty; and the rail, of sixty pounds weight 
to theyard in length, are screwed down upon a strip of 
felt The rails are almost wholjy of Welsh iron, roUed at 
the several works of Dowlais, Ebbw-Vale, and Rhymny. 

Such are the main constructive peculiarities of the 
'' Great" Western Railway ; by the magnitude and im- 
portance of its engineering works, entitled to the cha- 
racter of "Magnificent.'' We nowproceed to notice, in the 
order in whidh they occur, the principal objects on the 
line, and the picturesque countiy through which it passes. 

Starting from the raddington Station, there is little 
to notice : the present arrangements are temponuy 
only ; a large plot of gound being set aside for the pur- 
poses of a permanent station. Kevertheless, we are 
struck with the vast space covered by the engine and 
carriage sheds and workshops. We are struck, too, 
with l£e colossal size of the engines. The carriages, iJso, 
are of excellent build and accommodation, and some of 
them cost 400/. each. Some are eighteen feet long and 
eight feet wide, while others are twenty-one feet in 
lengtL Here, too, is kept the royal state carriage, 
fitted up for the accommodation of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. It is twenty-one feet in length, and nine 
feet in width, and the interior is divid^ into three 
compartments ; the centre forming a saloon, twelve feet 
long, and six and a-half high, and fitted up with crimson 
and white silk, panelled with gilt mouldings in the style 
of Louis Quatorze ; and embellished with allegories of 
the four elements, painted by Parris. The furniture is 
of richly carved oak ; and the upper part of each end of 
the carriage is fitted with plate-glass, afibrding an un- 
interrupted view of the railway line. We have spoken 
of the vastness of the engines : one of them, " the Great 
Western," has driving-wheels eight feet in diameter, 
eighteen-inch cylinders, and two-feet stroke ; and, in a 
trial made in June last, this engine drew a train one hun- 
dred tons weight, at the rate of from sixty-five to seventy 
miles an hour; yet, with this extraordinary speed, the 
passengers had no feeling of uneasiness. 

The Paddington depdt is crossed by three large 
bridges, or viaducts, carrying roads between various parts 
of the a<y acent property, upon which a new town is now 
building, under long leases from the See of London. 
The large size and embellished character of the mansions, 
in a moment, impress the beholder witii the gigantic 
spread of luxurious London, and its thousand-fold piles 
of patrician dwellings, more observable in this western 
suburb than in any other direction. Yet the eye soon 
leaves this palaoe-buildinfi^ grandeur, and returns to the 
Railway, which quits Paddington in cutting. On the 
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right, howerer, is seen the Kensal Green Cemetery, with 
its glittering temple, and its classic monumental memo- 
rials—the emblems of the sleep of death, strangely con- 
trasting with the tnrmoil of the Railway progress, which 
can scarcely indicate the rapidity of life. We hare 
often lingered In this Cemetery — this yast and daily 
increasing assemblage of costly temple and column, 
mingled with folia^ of funereal hue —and there reflected 
how the Great Town is daily contributing its dead 
to this city of tombs. 

Opposite the Cemetery, we gain an occasional view of 
thoTiUe of the Thames, orer Wandsworth and Richmond, 
with the wood of Holland House in the foreground, and 
the Surrey chalk-hills in the extreme distance. The 
line here crossea the course of the abandoned works of 
the Thames Junction Railway, at about only a quarter of 
a mile from the London and Birmingham Railway ; and 
from the top of the embankment, at Old Oak Common, 
there is a pleasant view of a tract of country, well stud- 
ded with Tillas and other indications of opulence. The 
part of the line east of Acton, including the depdt and 
terminos, forms " the Paddington extension," or that 
portion of the line formed aifter the plan was relin- 
quished of entering London by the Birmingham Rail- 
way from Kensal Green. Yet, by making priv&te arrange- 
ments with the landowners, the works were comment 
long before the Act for the extension was obtained ; so 
tha^ by severe engineering exertions, this part of the 
line was completed at the same time with the portion 
between Acton and Maidenhead, which had been com- 
menced under the original Act, nearly a year previously. 

We soon reach the Ealing Station, five miles and a- 
half from London, though firom the line lying in cutting, 
we lose the pieturesqueness of Ealing Common. We are 
now doee on the northern side of the Uxbridge Road, 
onoe a noted pleasure drive out of the Metropolis, but 
now an almost deserted and silent highway. The village 
of Ealing lies leftward of the road ; the church fell down 
in 1729| and was rebuilt in 1786, "apparently after de- 
signs bv the churchwardens," for it is a heavy, tasteless, 
bri^ pile. Further on the Uxbridge Road are the Old 
Hata taverns mentioned by Bickerstaff, in his play of 
the '* Hypocrite." On the opposite side of the Railway, 
the station opens upon the road from Ealing to Twyf ord, 
and the high ground of Castle-bar, where the Duke of 
Kent, the Csther of her present Majesty, ponessed a 
well-appointed mansion ; though only a lodge and en- 
tranee-gate remain. 

The Railway soon enters Hanwell, upon a gravel em- 
bankment ; and the Hanwell Station, seven and a-quarter 
miles from London, stands upon the northern side 
of the line^ upon a short viaduct ; from whence a second 
embankment leads to the WhamcHfTe viaduct, the 
largest pieoeof brickwork upon the railway,and about the 
first work completed. It is, indeed, a gigantic structure, 
consisting of eight elliptical arches, each seventy feet 
span, and seventeen feet six inches rise ; the piers are 
composed each of two square massive pillars of brick, 
slightly pyramidal, and of somewhat Egyptian cha- 
racter. The base of each pier stands upon an area of 
252 fSeet , the total length of the viaduct is 900 feet; the 
breadth between the parapets thirty feet It is named 
'* the Whamcliffe Viaduct," in acknowledgment of the 
services rendered by the late Lord WhamcliflFe to the 
Great Western Railway Company, as Chairman of the 
Lords' Committee upon their bill, and its principal sup- 
porter in the Upper House. Upon the south face of the 
parapet are set up the Whamcliffe arms, sculptured in 
stone. The view from the Railway here is very striking ; 
the new church of Hanwell, in the early Ei^lish style, 
and 

* That neighbotmng hill, where 
Harrow ftands so h^*" 



are the principal objects on the north ; 



•* Perhale, pranked up with 
WreiUhiofwheat,'* 



and Greenford, are still, as when sung by Diaytoa, t« 
be seen upon Uie banks of 

** Brent, that pretty brook f 

" and the churches of these villages are bits of not nn- 
picturesque antiquity." On the the south side of the 
iiailway, the Lunatic Asylum for the County of Middle- 
sex occupies the foreground, and rarely fails to gire 
rise to commingled feelings of pain and consolation in 
the spectator; in showing a dire necessity to be laeib/ 
the mildest means tliat humanity can dictate. 

(The Hanwell Asylum, however, merits an independsni 
note, it being one of the noblest instances of wisfta- 
tempered zeal and humane skill which our age canboui 
ot The building and its appurtenances occupy upwards 
of fifty-three acres; the several patients, sometinei 
nearly a thousand in nnmber, are treated according to 
the intensity of their afiiiction; but in no ease is na- 
neoeseary restraint practised. Working upon the pro- 
verbial association of idleness and vice, in all cases where 
practicable, employment is resorted to as a remedy; 
and nearly all the operations of this vast establishmeai 
are conducted with the utmost order by lunatics; shopi 
of lunatic tailors and shoemakers may be seen here st 
work ; and the bi^ery, the laundry, and other domestic 
offices, are worked by the same " patient " classes. The 
out-door arrangements are upon the same system of noa- 
restraint. The gardens and shrubberies are neatly kept 
by the inmates, who are allowed to enjoy their health- 
giving air with the most indirect surveillance, sad 
various pastimes are allowed to minister to the " mind 
diseased." Within doors, reading of an interesiiag 
and attractive, though not exciting, character, is pre- 
vided ; the tables are strewn with cheap periodicals^ ia 
the hope that their good seed may not invariably fiiU 
upon the mind, as it were, lying £sllow. Here, as in the 
sane world outside of the Hanwell domain, society hia ; 
its pets and butts, and men are prone to sport with eaeh | 
other's weaknesses ; but this is no new phase of hu- 
manity. We, who remember but too distincUy the , 
clanking fetters and the horrifying gaze of the innstes , 
of the old Bethlehem, have inspected Hanwell with Ten I 
different feelings ; and, as we walked, almost unattended^ 
through crowds of " lunatics," were indeed gratified te 
find them so far sane as to be sensible of their humane 
treatment From the wall of one of their dormitories we 
copied the following lines : — 

"BehoM! 

No ffloomy cdls where snlka madness pines 

In cnainB and woe, where no glad sunlight shiiMS ; 

But here kind sympathy for fallen reason reigns ; 

Oar role ii gentleness, not force or galling chains." 

On the south side of the garden lies the burial-groaMl, 
wherein all patients not removed by their friends or 
parishes are buried ; and here sleeps the individual whe 
planned the Asylum, and eventually became one of its 
inmates for a long period previous to his de otJi s a e 
of those extraordmary coincidences that bekxag t« the 
category of popular fatalism. 

We have wandered from the Railway, but, we tmt, 
not unprofitably, if this note have the^effect oi drawii^ 
attention to the frightful increase of insanity in this 
country, and to the best means that can be devised for 
its remedy and prevention. In the valtey wherein lies 
this " happy port and haven" for afllicted nature, is a 
scene of serenity which diould calm the angry paesioDS 
that too often chase men out of the world of reason* The 
stream of the Brent passes through a brick chsEnnel 
beneath the second eastern arch ; and the absence of its 
waters is compensated by the alopee and undnlsiieM, 
the graceful trees, and the foH^ that thickly c lotho s 
portions of the embankment. The vastness and Egyp* 
tian design of the viaduct, perchance, remind us of the 
lasting grandeur of some ,of man's labours ; jet, look 
through one of the archways at the distaat (^nrcfa, and 
the memorials of mortidity with whidi it is surroiaded, 
and what a lesaon—what a shook— doee hvm$m prMe 
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receive in the eontempUtion t Tom agsiii to the scene 
of pastoral beauty, and smiling natai^, in the vehlant 
' Taliey, and what joy unspeakable is to be found thete ! 
The Wharnclillb tiaduct, we should mention, was built 
by Messra. Grissell and Peto, who were also the eontractors 
for rariouB portions of the railway between London and 
Basildon. At about a quarter of a mile west of the 
Tiaduet, the Hallway passes oyer, and obliquely, to two 
roads by an iron bridge and massiye columns cast in 
Yorkshire. We soon reach the hamlet of Southal, nine 
miles from London, at which distance there is a station, 
with aeoommodation for loading and unloading cattle ; 
the celebrated oattle-market being held in the hamlet In 
the south lies the well-wooded domain of Osterley, theseat 
of the £arl of Jersey. The Bailway passes tbroughSouthall 
Park, and near the mansion, a spacious brick structure, 
belonging to the Jersey ftunily, but now used as a 

SriTate lunatic asylum. Between Osterley and the 
*ailway may be noticed Korwood church, which retains 
some features of the early English and decorated styles. 
At Bull's bridge, within a quarter of a mile, the Railway 
crosses the Paddington Canal, the Yedding Brook, and 
the Grand Junction Canal, in its way to join the Thames 
at Brentford. 

We soon reach the West Drayton Station (for IJz- 
bridge, Colnbrook, and Staines,) thirteen miles from 
London, and standing on the brink of the brick district, 
upon the eastern edge of a broad, shallow valley, along 
which meander the streams of "the crystal Coin."* 
Wedt Drayton church, on the south of the line, is a very 
perfect example of the perpendicular style ; and outside 
the churchyuil is a brick gateway of later date, but 
worth examination. Here the Railway crosses " the 
County Ditch," and leaving Middlesex, enters Bucking- 
hamshire. This valley appears also io divide the 
London from the plastic chiy formation, though from 
thtiiee to Slough the latter is covered up with marl 
and gravel beds. The dead flat of the view is now 
relieved by glimpses of Windsor Castle, Eton College, 
and St. Leonard's heights. There is little else to 
attract until we leach Slough, if we except the church 
of Langley Marsh, or St. lAxrfn, on the south, which is 
an architectural study, with its examples of the Pointed 
Norman, early Decorated, and Tudor styles. 
(To be continued. J 



BLACK FRITZ. 

CHAP. II. 

THEt had now reached the valley; the house lay 
before them, and the inhabitants soon appeared, and 
interested themselves in preparing the carriage ; and in 
potting everything in operation that was necessary for 
it0 repair. It seemed that the stranger had the entire 
command here, and, as Luitgarde drew near, while he was 
not present, to one of the workmen, she saw for the first 
time that they were men of inmiense, even terrific, 
stature. It was not without unwillingness that she 
spoke to one of them, and asked about the gentleman — 
their master. He was a merchant from Budweiss, she 
waa told, and the house and the implements here were 
his. At these words Luitgarde became more tranquil. 

Theie dark savage looking men were workers in 
ir^m, and it was a great satis^ion to Luitgarde to see 
how ably they set about their business, so that she 
could loon hope to continue her Journey. But the 
stimnger was still absent; at length he appeared with a 
troubled expression on his countenance. He asked her 
pardon for having made her wut so long, begged 
her respectfully to come into the house, and then opened 
a handiBome room on the ground floor; a small collation 
laj ready on the table, and an old woman received her 
with many reverences. The stranger's manner of giving 
her a ehair, of offering to her fruit and preserves. 



attracted her attention, and indicated a more elevated 
station of life; a melancholy expression in those strongly 
marked features, joined to a soft tone of voice, ex- 
cited in her heart the Btrangest feeling. 

Her attendants now came to tell her that all was 
ready, and the carriage in a state fit to continue the 
journey. The sttanger rose from his seat, and cast a 
terrific glance on the entering domestic, who brought 
this unwelcome message to his mistress. Luitgarde at 
the same time showed smyptoms of fear ; the straMCr 
noticed it, and again in a mild tone asked her pardon 
for the suddenness of his movement, and offered her his 
arm in order to conduct her to the carriage. She bowed 
assent in a kind manner, and placed her hand on his arm. 
He suddenly stopped, looked at her for some moments, 
and said, after a struggle with himself, " Noble lady, 
permit me to have the honour of saying a ftw words to 
you alone.** 

Luitgarde made a sign to her maid to leave the room, 
who left it accordingly. 

" You have spoken to me of Black Frits ; you do not 
indeed fear him, but his band ; he has reason to avoid 
me; where I am, he certainly does not come ; so permit 
me to present to you this ring, and if, by any unlucky 
chance, you fell into his or his people's hands, show thid 
ring and you are safe." , ,-, ,.t 

Luitgarde stood quite amazed ; a thought which like 
lightning shot through her soul, overwhelmed her; the 
swarthy stranger of the banks of the Moldaw appeared 
before her mind ; she fended she found a resemblance 
between him and the Budweiss merchant; she was 
seized with a shuddering, and, without being able to 
speak, and without taking the ring which he held out to 
her, she looked at him with a scrutinizing and fright- 
ened air. But the nobleness of those features, the mild 
expression of those eyes, checked her childish fears— she 
recovered herself and took the ring. It was a handsome 
cornelian, richly set in gold, and on both sides orna- 
mented with three small diamonds in the form of a 
trefoil. V *• 

" I thank you from my heart, and I know the entire 
extent of my obligation towards you; this ring will I 
preserve as a precious b^jou, and I shall return it with 
the most lively thanks to its owner when I no longer 
require it : but now be so obliging as to tell me yeur 
name and habitation, that I may " 

" Does the poor present of an uncouth stranger over- 
whelm your* asked the man, with evident emotion; 
" the ring is very dear tome ; I give it to you; it shall 
serve you, perhaps save you, therefore must remain with 
you, and you " ^ , * , ., , , 

A blush diflfused itself over the whole of Luitgarde s 
face, and she instantly let the ring fall into her bosom, 
without thinking what she was doing, for some one at 
the moment entered the room. 

The merchant again offered his arm ; they left the 
room, he assisted her into the carriage, a slight pres- 
sure which he permitted himself of her hand, was even 
slightly acknowledged— their eyes met each other's once 
more, and the horses hastened off with the carriage. 

In deep reflection, and with contending feelings, did 
Luitgarde proceed ; she could not deny that the appear- 
ance of the Budweiss merchant had made a powerful im- 
pression on her as no man had yet done, and the incom- 
prehensibleness of the matter was the force by which hhi 
mind had acted on hers, obliging her as it were to unre- 
servedness and kind feeling towards him, whom she had 
never seen, indeed whose exterior and "entourage** 
seemed to comprise many singular, and not agreeable 
mysteries. 

Arrived at her uncle's castle— the latter came to meet 
her full of joy, and with the news that his son was ex- 
pected in the evening. Luitgarde had accidentally heard 
that, and yet this news fell on her like a thunderbolt 
She was not in a state to answer ; the fatigue, the com- 
motion of the Journey, the accident— which her maid had 
leUted in all its circumstances— served her as a pretext 
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to witlidraw to her diamber. Here she threw herself 
on % chair : a storm rose in her breast ; a thousand 
thooghts, images and feelings, sorrow and shame, curio- 
sitj and inqaietude, terror and love, opposition and 
chagrin, moyed in chaotic contention with each other; 
she was discontented with herself, with Fredericks 
sadden arrival, with the importunate attentions of the 
stranger, with the whole wond. Then a noise was heard 
in the castle — doors were opened and shut — ^rapid steps 
were heard in the passages! Frederick was come : she was 
now forced to collect herself and meet him in a suitable 
manner. She rose from her chair, she felt that she 
trembled, and her knees tottered under her. " Heayens ! 
what is this T cried she, " what is the matter with me T 
In this agitated state, as she raised her hands, the 
stranger's ring fell from the folds of her neck handker- 
chief ; she was alarmed as if at the appearance of ta 
spirit; but some one was approaching her chamber, she 
rapidly seized the ring, looked on it once more, and then 
concealed it in its former place. The door of the ante- 
chamber was opened ; she heard her uncle and a second 
male voice, which strangely affected her. She rose up, 
however, with resolution, and hastened to meet them. 
Her uncle stood before her; and a younger man, in 
whose developed features she recognised the contours of 
her youthful friend, saluted her with grace and respect. 
'* This Is n^son, my Frederick— -% Frederick," said the 
count joyfully, " and this is thy future bride." 

" My fiur bride !" gently whispered Frederick, while 
he stretched out his arms to embrace her; but in her the 
interior storm had reached its highest point, an inde- 
scribable sorrow agitated her breast, a deep cry escaped 
her, and she sank poweriess on Frederick's shoulder. 

On recovering she found herself on her bed; her 
nncle held her in his arms, Frederick was on his knees 
before her and holding her hand— and her maid was 
employing essences and restoratives. She looked wildly 
round; alTseemed as a dream ; and now a stream of tears 
broke frx>m her eyes, and freed the opMessed heart 

" How are you, dear cousin 1 " asked Frederick. " Ah ! 
heavens, you weep !" 

" Had I thought that you would have been so much 
affected, I should have prepared you," said the old 
count ; " but who could have believed " 

Luitgarde endeavoured to contain herself. ''Do not be 
uneasy, my dear undo ; and you, Frederick, forgive me ! 
I had no power over mvself, but now it is past, I am 
again easier." She stood up, and strove to look in a 
friendly manner on her cousin, and to speak to him of 
his journey and residence at Vienna. It cost her un- 
speakable pain, but she succeeded. Frederick began his 
narrative, his &ther listened with inward satisfaction, 
and Luitgarde's agitated feelings gradually became com- 
posed. It was from that time reported in the castle 
that Luitgarde was deeply enamoured of her cousin, and 
Frederick sought by all kinds of tender attentions to 
make himself deserving of this passion. Luitgarde felt 
this in a thousand careful attentions, in graceful efforts 
to anticipate her wishes, and to be agreeable to her. She 
had only to look, only to wish, so that whatever she 
required for her work, or for ornament, was instantly 
procured for her ; she was forced to be on her guard, and 
not too loudly express her wishes, if she did not desire 
to be surrounded on all sides by attendants and obliga- 
tions, in which her intended strove to display his own 
taste, and his love for her. These talents extended much 
&rther ; he began to undertake the setting in order the 
whole castle, he spoke to and contracted with the work- 
men, he managed every thing himself : he ornamented 
some rooms with his own drawings, he piunted others,, 
he was punctual, adroit, amiable, and fiill of know-' 
ledge and talent. Luitgarde discerned all this and 
prized his worth ; she honoured, his good heart, was 
fully decided to give him her hand ; but, in soUtaiy 
hours, or when a too delicate and el^ant manner exhi- 
bited her cousin to her as feminine or weak, she was not 
entirely able to keep down a rebel feeling— quite another 



kind of image wovld rise up in her mind, and n c m e d 
to carry her away to a oomparison which ahe ^d not 
dare permit herself to make. 

In the mean time, Frederick knew how to oocvpj 
Imnself in a hundred different ways, and Lnitgarae 
strove with earnest mind to move in her old aocnstoaied 
habits without repugnance, and to look forward to a 
new and holier relation with serenity; for the old 
count had fixed the marriage festival of his children for 
the next spring. But eveiy ocHning gueet^ every inliA- 
bitant of the castle <Hr villi^, who by chanoe had been 
at the neighbouring town, brought fireah stories of rob- 
bery and murder by Black Friti. There were abo 
comical jokes, ardi tricks, or incomprehoifflblyhacardoaa 
enterprises narrated of him,— such as only ezeesa of 
daring and contempt of evaiy danger could soggeai ; 
actions by which the bold robber not seldom, in order 
to keep a foolish promise he had given, or to prevent 
an injustice, had staked his life, or even his liberty, 
which was st^ dearer to him, up<ni the die. Kot witli- 
out a palpitating heart did Luitgarde, since the albir of 
the Budweiss merchant^ hear these narrations ; altboQgh 
the ring on which was engraven a beautiful noble eoct 
of arms seemed to bespeak a different station. However, 
it explained nothing really, and, in spite of an inwmzd 
horror, a secret power always brought her back to the 
thought, which came to her mind with terror and slill 
with inexpressible pleasure, that she had been probably 
near that much dr^ed man ; — near him, befine whom 
all trembled ; that she had received a proof of interest^ 
indications of the tenderest respect^ frxun that fierce and 
Uiwless individual. And this uncertainty, this enigma- 
tical obscurity, wherein her relation to the unku>wn 
was enveloped, only served to awaken more freqaenUy 
in her mind the recollection of the mysterious unknown. 
But those casual relations and oonv^sations were not 
the only things which perpetually brought that poortraii 
before her mind. For some time, she had distin^Uy felt 
that she was surrounded by an unknown power, and 
observed secret influences of which she did not diaeover 
the author, but from the kind and nature of nhictk ahe 
was able to associate intentions of the tendereai rmpocL, 
perhaps of a still softer sentiment Hany a little wish, 
which she accidentally manifested, was aocompliahed; 
many a care which occupied her as mistress of the house, 
appeared as if bv accident taken away firom her ; 
what she ordered for the house, or for her own mt, in 
provisions or other necessaiy matters, came to band 
through the veiy middle of the most troubled locality ; 
and, whilst eveiy pkce was full of deeds of robbety, at 
the castle all was in safety; for several miles round her 
residence profound tranquillity existed, and, in the most 
impenetrable forests which surrounded it^ one might 
travel during the night with handsfull of gold. It was 
as if a protecting divinity watched over that neighboiir- 
hood, and many a litUe theft which had been oommittod 
earlier on a tenant of her uncle, was now replaced in a 
mysterious manner. Bveiy suchincident struck a shaip 
arrow into Luitgarde's br^uvt, and impressed a portnit 
now only too dear, still deeper upon her soul. 

Some weeks befoce, she had accidentally at table ex- 
pressed a wish to possess a parrot,such as she had seen 
at the house of one of her friends at Vienna. She qioke 
in a pleasant and laughing mood of the entertainment 
the bird would afford her in her solitary honrs^ when 
business or indisposition confined her unde, and the 
pursuits of literature her cousin. But this conver- 
sation about the parrot and the pleasure of possessiiig it 
had long been forgotten, when suddenly on her gtUaag 
up one morning, a singular cry struck her ear, ana, 
going to the window from whence it came, she peroeived 
with strange astonishment, a large cage attached to it^ 
and in the cage was a handsome parrot 1 How did the 
cage come to her window, which, on the second floor of 
a castle built on a rode, was only accessible to the 
most daring adventurer 1 She called up every one in the 

ouse, and inquired of her cousin, who from the window 
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of the a^ioining chamber could eaidly haye been the 
cause of the unexpected occurrence. She had the 
bird taken in, she hastened down to her nnde, every 
body was surprised, no one could eiTC any information. 
Indeed, Frederick proved to her by all kinds of little 
circumstances, that he could not have been during this 
night in that wing of the castle. All the people of the 
house were examined minutely, but nothing was dlB- 
covered. 

In the meantime Lnitgarde kept possession of the 
bird, and amnsed herself with its various kinds of talk ; 
she could not banish certain thoughts which gave it 
value to her, when she thought on the manner in which 
the cige was placed at her window. She was seized 
with the utmost surprise, when, one day, in a soli* 
taiy hour, the bird suddenly cried out, "Victorin I 
ah, Yictorin T This name made her start and tremble ; 
she sprang up and asked the bird who had taught him 
that word, just as if he could comprehend her, but the 
bird repeated his— "Ah, Victorin I" and Lnitgarde, 
who instantly thought of the son of the beloved of her 
mother, and of him to whom she had been first affianced, 
fislt an unspeakable alarm ; it was to her as if she were 
snmmnded by the spirits of the dead. But, shortly 
after, her clear understanding came back again, and she 
was ashamed of her fear; indeed, she petted the bird 
unceasingly, and allowed it to repeat the name, as 
often as it liked. 

The bird, and the strange manner of its coming into 
the house, gave a lively interest to its inhabitants, most 
of whom found much amusement in the well-instructed, 
prsttUoff little animal The old count alone signifi- 
cantly shook his head, whilst he associated it with other 
mysterious events, with which an unseen power seemed 
to environ Lnitgarde, and which could not fidl to affect 
the members of her family. Count Frederick was in a 
reiy disturbed state ; he inquired eveiy where, he sought 
eve^ where through the whole castle and its neighbour- 
hood ; he watched, but discovered nothing. 

So passed some days, when a very distant relation of 
the family, the Countess Bellheim, came to visit it Her 
property was a couple of days' journey distant^ and only a 
prening aflkir, which she had to transact with the old 
count, could have induced her to make such an expedi- 
tion in the winter, and in the insecure state of the roads. 
She was received by everybody with joy, and Luitgarde, 
who had been so long without any intercourse with her 
own sex, led her the next morning after her arrival, to 
her apartment, where female occupations, dress, and a 
thousand such subjects, gave matter for an animated 
conversation, when suddenly the parrot raised its voice, 
«nd calling, "Victorin! ah, Victorin ! " the eyes of 
the countess were turned on it 

"What is that !" cried she, amazed ; "thU parrot, here, 
in your chamber r 

"Do yon know himT exclaimed Luitgarde, seized 
withafHghtfulidea. 

"It is my parrot," sidd the other; "I have had him 
many years, and he was taken away firom me in a quite 
meomprehensible way." 

Luitgarde stood before hei^ "I solenmly declare, I 

uow nothing " 

^^"J am weU persuaded of that>" replied the countess, 
"but how did he come into your handsr 

Luitgarde related the history. The countess shook 
her head with astonishment—" Let him comprehend 
tbt who can,** said she, "but, to convince ourselves 
whether I am right, or a singular resemblance leads 
me astray, be so good as to open the cage a little." 

Lnitgarde did so. 

"Pout polir said the countess, in a caressing tone; 
u^ parrot turned its neck towards the voice, shook ite 
wjngs, and flew out of the cage straight to the countess, 
yho held out her hand to him ; he perched instantly on 
i^ he fondled her, and thus reoogmsed his former mis- 
^f^ with every indication of attachment 

"The bird is youxi^" said Luitgarde, despondingly. 



"I see it well, take him with you !" and she resigned it 
with bitter feelings. 

The countess, however, refused; she had no wish 
to deprive Luitgarde of what gave her pleasure, and 
besought her to receive the bird, which before had been 
a stolen property, now honestly firom the hand of a 
fiiend. 

"Stolen property !" replied Luitgarde, deeply affected. 
" Tes, yes, vou are right, countess !" said she, after a 
pause, " and I thank you for your offer, but I cannot 
accept it ; the bird is distasteful to me sinoe I know 
how I came by it." 

The countess wished to persuade her in a firiendly 
tone ; she represented to her, that probably he who 
brought it to her with danger to his life, quite inno- 
cently — 

'" No, no," cried Luitgarde, hastily, " that cannot be !" 

" How do you know 1 " 

" I know nothing, indeed nothing," replied Luit- 
garde, quickly, " except that I can no more see the bird, 
and 1 beg of you to take him away with you when you 

return, for I 1 will let him fly out of the window — 

What matters it to me V-0 Heavens ! he is indeed 
stolen,'* 

The flow of tears which accompanied these words 
astonished the countess. She did not further at- 
tempt to explain them, and then decided to take her 
bird home with her. With various conversations, which, 
in order to amuse her deeply affected friend, she brought 
on the tapis, she at length calmed Luitgarde's agitation, 
and after awhile she became sufficiently tranquil to ask 
the countess, who in her house had the name of Vic- 
torin : and why the parrot always repeated that name 
with a sigh 1 

" Victorin !" said the astonished countess, " in my 
whole house there is no one of that name ; he has never 
known that word so long as I have had him, which was 
nearly three vears." 

Luitgarde became silent and thoughtfiil. 

"That is the name of your unknown knight, and he has 
taught the bird to pronounce his name, in order to put 
you in mind of him. This might serve as an indica- 
tion ^" 

" Nothing, absolutely nothing !" Luitgarde, inter- 
rupting her warmly, exclaimed ; " I know no man who 
bMrs wat name !" 

The countess did not press the matter fttrther, for she 
saw well how all that had reference to the bird excited 
Luitgarde in the highest degree ; she kept her thoughts 
to herself^ but could not avoid communicating a part of 
them to Count Frederick, the same evening. 

He, who had been slightly informed of what had 
taken place, and of the agitation under which his in- 
tended bride laboured, had indeed no mistrust of any- 
thing. Excited by the narration of the countess, he 
wandered into various trains of ideas, but could not 
bring together his thoughts into any sort of consistence ; 
he thought at least he had not much to fear from a 
rival who brought such equivocal presents, and which 
were given up again with so much indifference. 

The countess was soon to take her departure ; she had 
heard here in the castle accounts of all the bloody 
stories that were in circulation, and she became ei- 
tremely uneasy, so that the old count saw no possibility of 
tranquillizing his relation, except by giving her a secure 
escort " Willingly," said he, " would I myself perform 
the knightly service to my fidr kinswoman, but my gout 
does not permit me in this weather to leave the house ; 
so, Frederick, you must go instead." 

"With much pleasure," replied the latter, standing 
up and bowing to the counteas ; but Luitgarde saw dis- 
tinctly the unwillingness with which he undertook the 
charge. 

However, there was nothing more to be done than to 
keep a good countenance at a losing game. The journey 
was undertaken on the following day, and Count Fre- 
derick reached his patonal habitation on the third 
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evening, fortunately, and in good health. Luitgarde 
came to meet him on the steps of the hoase ; she was not 
entitely able to overcome some anxiety for the journey 
of her youthful friend, however kindly and seriously her 
ancle had spoken to her, and had advanced various 
reasonable groimds against this inquietude. The rea»on 
which made her apprehensive, and which even for her 
depended upon uncertain presumptions, she dared not 
name. 

Frederick was satisfied with this proof of sympathy ; 
he embraced her with true affection, and she soon dis- 
covered by his deportment that something significant 
must have taken place, which he had to communicate 
to her. " Only think, Luitgarde," said he — "stop, wait ! 
my &ther must hekr it too — Come now in." He drew her 
into the old count's chamber, and, immediately after the 
first salutations and iniormatlons, he was no longer able 
to retain his great piece of news. 

"Father I Luitgarde!" said he, "think what has 
happened to me, what I have lived to see, — I have seen 
Biack Fritz!** 
" Black Fritz I " cried out both. 
" Yes, yes I as laige as life, and as near as I see you, 
and I have even talked to him ! " 

"With the robber chief!" said the father— "he is 
then taken 1" 
" Oh, no I that he is not,** answered Frederick. 
" Have you been attacked 1" inquired Luitgarde, with 
an air of fear. 

" Uod forbid ! ** replied Frederick—" I have spoken 
to him, as I speak to you, tranquiUy, peacefully." 

*'l<ow, in God's name," said the old count, Impa- 
tiently, "relate the aflair." 

And Frederic b^gan. " This morning I was delayed 
at the first stage from the countess' castle, for some 
time, waiting for horses. I thought it right, for my own 
safety, to conceal my rank and my name ; 1 asked for no 
private room, but took my place in the common one ; all 
kinds of people were there ; peasants, parish and pubUc 
officers, and some of those dragoons, whose duty it is to 
patrol the country. They were boasting and laughing, and 
relating all kinds of wild anecdotes of the robbers, and 
how, on two difierent occasions, they had been already 
6n IJie track of Black Fritz ; how he keepA his habita- 
tion in that neighbourhood, and so on ; all which was 
not quite to my taste, when I reflected that the waiting 
for the horses might force me to travel by night Just 
then the door opened, and there entered a priest, fol- 
lowed by his schoohnaster. He was a young man of 
good figure ; his exterior, his profession, even his look, 
il' I might so say, imposed silence on the vulgar crowd ; 
he had some wine for himself and his schoolmaster, of 
which he drank moderately, and remained silent. By- 
and-by, the dragoons began to bravado ; they affirmed 
they knew Black Fritz well ; they represented him with 
frightful features, and declared that if ever again t^ey 
were to fiill in with him, he should no longer escape 
them. 

" The priest now stood up, placed himself opposite 
them, and asked them, ' If they were so certain of their 
afi'air, why did they not put an end to the man's fright- 
ful occupation long since T The dragoons bravadoed, 
and bullied, and talked away as raw soldiers are accus- 
tomed to do ; the clergyman carried on his jeet with 
them, which 1 was clearly able to see, and it seemed to 
amuse him to hear how Mghly and valiantly the' fellows 
estimated themselves, and what they meant to do with 
Black Fritz, if they came in contact with him. 

" * And suppose he were here in the midst of you? 
said the priest, with a tone which frightened the dra- 
goons, and which 1 confess made my bl<K)d for a moment 
curdle. We all looked at each other, each feared to 
discover in his neighbour the dreaded robber. In the 
j mean time, the schoolmaster had returned to the room, 
irom which he had absented himself, and gave a wink 
' to the priest 

" ' I AJK Black Fbttz V roared out the last^ with a 



voice of thunder, in the midst of the terror-struck as- 
sembly ; threw down his false hair, and stood terrific, 
but handsome, In his black curled locks, while at the 
same time he drew forth a pistol, and held it before him 
— ' Let him approach me who dare,' cried he. The pre- 
tended schoolmaster exhibited an enormous sabre, and 
covered his master's retreat. We all stood in amaze- 
ment, and the robbers disappeared." 

" What the deuce !" cried the old count, "that is too 
bad ! Are vou not ashkmedl Was there not one of the 
fellows wllhng to run the risk 1 " 

*' But, dear father, the smallest party w^ armed.* 

" And have you not followed him I" 

" Yes, indeed, the dragoons instantly sprung up, but 
the girths of their saddles were cut away, and when 
they wanted to mount they tumbled over, with cloth, 
and saddle, from their horses, while the two robbers^ 
with a jeering laugh, leaped on their horfeee, and flew 
off swift as the wind." 

"Now, this is too ridiculous !" said the father, "a 
whole chamber full of men, and soldiers among them, 
and two robbers, who made themselves known in a de- 
riding manner, could not be taken 1" 

Count Frederick endeavoured to explain and excuse 
the matter, but the father kept his own opinion, and 
asserted that It was an eternal shame, while Luitgarde 
thirsted with desire to ask her cousin for a description of 
Black Fritz — at last she ventured to do so. 

"Permit me, fair cousin, that this remain for the 
present my secret,*' replied he^ "in a few days thon 
shalt be folly and more than satisfied." 

Luitgarde was obliged to yield, but she was now less 
able than ever to banish a certain image from her mind, 
or keep off the impleasant idea that her cousin had 
played but a sorry part with the audacious robber. 



POPtJLAE YEAR BOOK. 
li^ovember 9.-4otll iHaSOt'f Sftft. 

This day has received the above designatlDU In allu- 
sion to itfi being the period when the chief ma^iatzate 
of the city of London annually enters upon his 
mayoralty. Prior to the alteration of style in 175^ 
this anniversary was held on the 29th of October. The 
amphilnoxu procession of the corporation to the dty 
of Westminster and back— the most remarkable of dnr 
civic displays — is too familiar to our readers to need a 
description here. A high authority in mediaeval anti- 
quities considers it a veiy interesting exhibition, inas- 
much as it bears a close resemblance to the a ncient 
pageants. It cannot vie, however, with the " Lord 
Mayor's Show" of former days, as described by a 
writer in 1575. " The day of St Simon and Jude,* 
says Master William Smythe, ' citizen and haberdasher 
of London,' " the Lord Mayor enters into his state and 
office. The next day he goes by water to Westminster, 
in a most triumphant-like manner, his barge being gar- 
nished with the arms of the city ; and near it a ship- 
boat of the Queen's Majesty being trimmed up and 
rigged like a ship-of war, with divers pieces of ordnance, 
standards, pennons, and targets of the proper arms 
of the said mayor, of his company, &c. ; next before turn 
goeth the barge of the livery of his own compaoy, 
decked with their own proper arms ; then the bachelors* 
barge, and so all the companies in London, in order, 
every one having their own proper barge, with the arms 
of their company. And so passing along the Thames, 
he landeth at Westminster, where he taketh his oath in 
the lixchequer, before the judge there ; which done, he 
retumeth by water as aforesaid, and landeth at Paul's 
Wharf, where he, and the rest of the aldermen, take 
their horses, and in great pomp pass through Cheapside. 
And first of all cometh two great standards, one having 
the arms of the city, and the other the arms of the 
mayor's company : next them two drtims and a ihitev 
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th«ii in ennfn of th« city, and then abovi atrcnty or 
eighty poor mtn marching two and two, in bine gowns 
with red sleeree and capB, every one bearing a pike and 
Uigeti whereon is painted the arms of all them that 
hare been mayor's of the same company that this new 
mayor is ot Then two banners, one of the king's arms, 
the other of the mayor's own proper arms : then a set 
of iiautboys pli^ying, and after them certain whifBers [or 
staff bearers]^ in velvet ooate and chains of gold, with 
white staves in their hands; then the FageafU qf 
Triumph, richly decked, whereupon by certain figures 
and writings some matter touching justice and the 
office of a magistrate is represented. Then sixteen 
trumpeters, eight and eight, having banners of the 
mayor's eompany : then certain whifflers as before : 
then the baehelors, two and two, in long gowns, with 
crimson hoods .on their shoulders of satin; Which 
bsehelors are chosen every year of the same company 
that the mayor is of, and serve as gentlemen on that 
and other festival days, t^ wait on the mayor, being in 
number aoeording to the quantity of tJie company, 
sometimee sixty, or one hundred. After them, twelve 
trumpeters more, with banners of the mayor's eompany ; 
then the drum and flute of the city, and an ensign of 
the mayor's eompany ; and after, the waits of the city 
in blue gowns, red sleeves and caps, every one having a 
ailver collar about his neck. Then they of the liveiy 
in their long gowns, every one having his hood on his 
left shoulder, half black and half red, the number of 
them according to the greatneai of the eompany of 
which thev are. After them follow sheriff's officers, 
and then toe mayor's officers, with other officers of the 
dty, as the Common Seijeant and the Chamberlain; 
next before the mayor goeth the sword-bearer, having 
on his head the cap of honour, and the sword of the 
city in hia right hand, in a rkh scabbard set with 
pearls; and on hia left hand goeth the common erier 
of the city, with his great maoe on his shoulder, all 
gilt. The mayor hath on a long gown of scarlet, and 
OB his left shoulder a hood of black velvet, and a rich 
collar of gold of SS. aboui his neck, and with him 
rideth the old nu^or also, in his scarlet gown, hood of 
velvet, and a chain of gold about his neck. Then all 
the ald«rmen,two and two (among whom is the recorder), 
all in scarlet gowns ; those that have been mayors hare 
chains of gold, the others have black velvet tippeta. 
The two aheriift come last of all, in their black scarlet 
gowns and chains of gold. In this order they passalong 
through the eity to Guildhall, where they dine that 
day, to the nnmber of one thotMand persons, all at tho 
chaige of the mayor and the two sheriffi. Immediately 
after dinner they go to St. Paul's church, every one of 
the af<HreBaid poor men bearing staff, torches, and targets, 
which torches are lighted when it is late, before they 
come from evening prayers." 

The last Lord Mayor who rode on horseback on tikis 
occasion, was Sir Gilbert Heathcote, in the reign of 
Queen Anne. The procession to and from WestminBter 
VM by land, until the year 1435, in the reign of 
Ueniy YI., when Sir John Norman built a sumptuous 
baige at his own expense, for the purpose of going by 
▼ater. The twelve companies, emulating their chief, 
have, from thAt period, *' graced the Thames " on Lord 
Mayor's day. 

** All that remains,'' says Hone, " of the Lord Mayor's 
Show, to remind the curiously informed of its ancient 
tkutnttsr, la in the first part of the procession, wherein 
the poor men of the company to which the Lord Mayor 
hekngs, or persons hired to represent them, are habited 
in long gowns and close ci^pe of the company's colour, 
^ bear painted shields on their arms, but without 
jarellnfi. So many of these head the show as there are 
years in the Lord Mayor's age. 

November 11.— Jbt. fSlBXiixCt 809. 

Stk MarUs, the son of a Roman military tribune, was 
bom in P^aiMmia> now called Unngary, about ▲.]>. ftl6. 



For some time he followed Wi fotkefs profession. It is 
related, that at the gate of Amiens he divided his cloak 
with a poor mendicant^ and that on the following night 
our blessed Loild appeared to him wrapped in that hall* 
of It which he had parted with, and said to his angelic 
retinue," Martin has given me this garment." This vision 
occasioned the saint to leave the army, and retire into 
solitude, from which he was withdrawn by St. Hiliau/, 
Bishop of Poictiers. He was elected Bishop of Tours 
in 374. The zeal and piety which he displayed in this 
office were most exemplary. He converted the whole 
of the diocese to the true fiaith, levelling the temples 
of the heathens with the ground, and erecting, in their 
stead, churches for the worship of the true God. The 
Emperor Yalentinian, and even the tyrant Maximus, 
treated him with respect and honour ; and he continued 
in his bishopric, universally beloved and esteemed, 
until A.i>. 400, when he departed to glory, at the 
advanced age of eighty-four years. St Martin has been 
styled Thb Apostlu or Gaul. The French had formerly 
Huch reverence for his memory, that they carried his 
helmet with them in their wars, as an incitement to 
courage. His festival was instituted a-d. 660, and is 
one ot the four cross quarter days. It is commemorated 
in the Anglican Church Kalendar, as is also that of 
his translation on the 4th July. The former is still 
called in law. Ma&tihmas, from which it has been cor- 
rupted to Martle, or Maitlemas. ** Fonoerly," says 
Brady, " the feast of this saint was denominated Mar- 
tinalia^ and was held with much festivity, in close resem- 
blance to the VsNALiA of the Homans, which had been 
instituted in honour of Jupiter and Venus." St Martin 
is the patron of the Vintners' Company, London, ht. 
Martin s liUU gummer is a term for the hne days which 
sometimes occur about the beginning of Iffovember. 

OLD AVn POPULAB OVSnTOMS. 

A usage anciently prevailed everywhere in England, 
though generally confined at present to country villages, 
of killing oxen, Ac. at this season. In Tusser's " hire 
Hundred Points of Husbandry" are the following 
lijies: — 

" When Easter comes, who knows not than 
That veal and bacon is the man ? 
And MartUnuu beef doth bear good tack 
When country folk do dainties lack." 

Brand observes, that rustic families in Northumber- 
land still club at Martinmas to buy a cow, or other 
animaU, for slaughter, the entrails of which, after having 
been filled with a kind of pudding meat, consisting ot 
blood, suet, groats, &c. are formed into ** little sausage 
links," boiled, and sent about as presents, under the 
name of black puddings. A custom somewhat similar 
to this formerly prevailed in Germany, where there was 
at this time, a kind of entertainment called the ** Feast 
of Sausages, or Gut Puddings," which was wont to be 
celebrated with great joy^and l^e«tivity. On the continent 
dt Martin's day is a great festival : new wines then 
begin to be tasted, and the hours are spent in carousing. 
Dr. Stukeley remarks, that St Martin's day is marked 
with a goose in the wooden ahnanackw of Norway : for 
on that day they always feasted with a roasted goose. 
" They say," he adds, ** St Martin, being elected to a 
bishopric, hid himself, bat was discovered by that 
animal." The same bird, we are informed, is one of 
the delicacies " in common use " at every table on the 
continent at Martinmas : and that such was also for- 
merly the case in England, appears from the following 
aecount in the " Popish Kingdom," of the foshion in 
which the Veast of St Martm was celebrated by our 
anoeatora : — 

** To belly cheer yet once again doth Martin more incline, 
Whom all the people worshippeth with roasted geese and wine : 
Both aU the day loag, aad the night, aoweaeh man open makes 
His vessels all, and oi the most outune the test he takes, 
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Which holy Martin nStearwv^ ftUoweth to be wine ; 
Therefore they him onto the skies extol vith praiiie divine, 
And drinking deep in tankards large, and bowli of compass 

wide. 
Tea, h^ these fees , the schoolmasters have profit great beside : 
For with his scholars, eveiy one ahont do smgin^ ^, 
Not praising Martin mnch, but at the goose rejounng tko\ 
Whereof they oftentimes have part, and money therewithal, 
Tor which they celebrate this feast, with song and mnsic aU.** 

yovemberlZ, — Oa this day the Stamford bnll-nm- 
ning annually takes place. This custom is said to have 
originated as follows: — William, Earl of Warren, in 
the time of King John, standing, it is said, upon his 
castle wall, saw two bulls fighting for a cow in the fields 
below. A butcher of the town of Stamford, owner of 
one of the combatants, accidentally coming by with a 
huge mastiff, set the dog upon his own bull, who fled 
into the town, and no sooner entered it than all the 
butchers' dogs in the place, great and small, followed 
him in hot pursuit. By this time the enraged fugitiye 
bad become stark mad, and ran over everything in his 
path. The town was soon in an uproar, and so great 
was the noise, that the Earl of Warren rode with all 
speed to the scene of action, and was so delighted with 
the spectacle, that he gave all the meadows in which 
the bulls were at first found fighting as a common to 
the butchers of Stamford, upon the condition, that 
upon the anniversary of the day of the bull-chase, the 
butchers should from time to time, yearly for ever, find 
a representative of the original Taurus for the continu- 
ance of that amusement. 

The manner in which the sport is now conducted is 
briefly this : — The bull is shut up during the night, 
before the appointed day, in a place provided for the 
purpose. At eleven o'clock a.m. he is released from 
his prison, generally into a street, stopped at each end, 
which he parades " in nugesty sublime." At this junc- 
ture every post, pump, and wiall is in requisition. The 
carts and waggons which form the barrier at the ends 
of the street are crowded with individuals, and, in a 
word, every place tenable is occupied. Some years back 
it was usual to irritate the bull, by goading him with 
pointed sticks, but this practice is now wholly abolished. 
Frequently a hogshead, with both ends knocked out, 
is brought, wherein a man places himself, and, by roll- 
ing it to the bull, provokes him to toss it. He tosses, 
but tosses in vain ; its inmate is tndned too well to be 
easily dislodged. By this and other means equally 
harmless, he is rendered sufiiciently infuriated for the 
" running." The street is then " unstopped," when, idl 
agog, men, boys, and bull tumble one over the other to 
get f^. Bridging the btUl is next thought of. This, 
if he be much enraged, is the most dangerous part of 
the fun ; it consists in driving him upon the bridge, 
(which is a great height above the water) and forcing 
him into the waves below. Crowds of persons press 
upon him on three sides, and at length, in spite of his 
amaring powers, he yields to the combined strength of 
his opponents, — he plunges into the river. On rising 
to the surfiice his first care is to land, which, in most 
cases, he does in the meadows, where the chase con- 
tinues until night puts a stop to the proceedings. The 
baited animid is then slaughtered, and his carcass sold 
at a reduced price to the lower classes, who regale them- 
selves with a supper of bull beef. A frequent eye-witness 
of the above singular custom affirms that it is not nearly 
so cruel as some represent it to be. " Fatig^," he ob- 
serves, "is the greatest pain the bull is subjected to ; 
and, on the other hand, the men who so courageously 
cope with him are in imminent danger of loss of life or 
broken limbs» whilst they possess not the most distant 
idea of doing anything more injurious to the animal 
than irritating him."! 



(I) Is it possible that this senselsss and brutal custom is still in 
obsenranc* r-~£oiTOR. 



November 17 is the anniveirsaiy of Qtrssir Euzabsth s 
▲ooBSBioir, and was long observed in this kingdom as a 
Ihrotestant Festival, with public prayers, prooesuooa, 
and illuminations. The figures of the Pope and the 
Devil were usually burnt on this occanon. la the 
"Gentleman's MagEtane" for November 1760 is aa ac- 
count of the remarkable cavalcade on the evening of 
this day, a.i>. 1679, at the time the bill for excluding the 
Duke of York (afterwards James II.) from the throne of 
England was in agitation. Weareiniformedintheabo^ 
narrative that the procession in question set forth at 
Moorgate, and passed first to Aldgate, thenee thitmgk 
Leadenhall-street, by the Royal Exchange and Ohe^ 
side, to Temple Bar, in the ensuing order ; viz. — Six 
whifflers to clear the way. A bellman ringing, and in 
loud and dolefiil tones crying out, " Remember Jnstiee 
Qodf^y." A fig^ue of the justice, carried on horaeback 
before a Jesuit in black. A priest in a surplice, and a 
cape embroidered with sculls, &c, distributing pu r dons. 
A priest in black, with a silver cross. Four (Sraielitea. 
Four grey Mars. Six Jesuits, with bloody daggera. A 
concert of wind music Four bishops, in purple and 
lawn sleeves, with pastoral staves in their hands. Fow 
other bishops, with surplices and rich embroidered 
copes, and gfUt mitres on their heads. Six fardinala in 
scarlet robes and caps. The Pope's doctor, with Jesuits 
powder, &c. Two priests in surplices, with golden 
crosses. Lastiy, " the Pope, in a lofty glorious pageanli 
representing a chair of state, covered with scariet^ xich]|y 
embroidered and fringed, and bedecked with golden 
balls and crosses. At his feet a cushion of state, and 
two boys in surplices, with white silk banners, and 
bloody crosses, and daggers, with an incense pot befaie 
them, censing his holiness, who was arrayed m n splen- 
did scarlet gown, lined through with ermine, and ridily 
daubed with gold and silver lace ; on his head a tri^pk 
crown of gold, and a glorious colhur of gold and preeioaa 
stones, St. Peter's keys, fcc. ;" and at his back* not an 
effigy, but a person ropresenting the devU, acting aa his 
hoUness's privy-counsellor, and "frequenUy carenlng, 
hugging, and whispering him, and oftentimes instmei- 
ing him aloud." The whole procession waa attouled 
with some thousands of individuals canying flambeanx 
and li^ts. The statue of the Queen on the inner or 
eastern side of Temple Bar having been ooni»ieaoua^ 
ornamented, the figuro of the PopNe was brongnt before 
it, when, after a song, partly alluding to the protection 
afforded by Elixabeth to Protestants, and partly to ^e 
existing circumstances of the times, " his holineaa, after 
some compliments and roluctanoes, was decently toppled 
from all his grandeur^' into the flsjnes of a huge bonfire 
preiMured for his reception. 

The Pope-burning processions, of which this la, per- 
haps, the most remarkable example, wero promoted by 
the party in opposition, for the express purpose of in- 
flaming the puolic against the Court, and they were 
carried on under some common direction, iriiidi aa- 
signed the actors their parts, and prescribed the methods 
by which they should arrange their M>ectacles. These 
exhibitions wero very properly put down by govcim- 
ment in 1681. 



BOOK OF HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY." 

Thb title of this very pleasant book is rather apt to 
mislead. It is not, as might be supposed, a coUeetioa 
of the traditional poetiry of the Highlands, as SooU'a 
' Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border' is <tf that of the 
southern 'poxi of Scotland, but a volume of poema bj 
Mrs. Ogilvy herself, founded upon a variety of Mstorioal 
and traditional incidents, collected from an evidently 



(1) <* A Book of Highland Minttnlay.' 
TVith iUustraUons, by R. R. Mclan ' 
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fitmiliar Aoqnaintanoe with the ehancter, habits, and 
histoiy, of our Highland countrymen. We cannot say 
that we think Mrs. Ogilv/s choice of subjects has been, 
in ereiy instance, the happiest possible. She might, 
we feel anuied, hare found, among the multitude of 
Highland traditions, many better fitted for poetic 
handling than some of those she has chosen. Such as 
they are, however, she has made a good use of them ; 
and her volume, if not ranking among the highest poeti- 
cal achievements of the tiay, must be assigned an 
honourable place at the head of those of the second 



The peculiar features of ohaiacter by which the High- 
landers of Scotland were long distinguished are rapidly 
becoming e&ced, as the peculiarities of condition from 
which they sprung are disappearing before the inroads 
of modem improvement and innovation. Let us not 
be grudged the slight feeling of regret, founded, we 
idmit^ rather in sentiment than in reason, with which 
we contemplate this change. There is no tree, however 
useless and unsightly, which, if we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon it all our lives, we can see at last 
grubbed up, without some slight twinge of sorrow, in 
spite of our full persuasion of the necessity for its de- 
stmetion. The conviction that what is removed can 
never again return— that the torch which is extin- 
guished can never again be lighted— that years, as th^ 
roll, will bring many changes, but will never restore 
that from which we are now parting,— throws an involun- 
tary shade of sadness over the general salis&ction with 
whieh we contemplate changes in the character and 
habits <rfa people, flowing from their advancement in 
civilisation, and from what is an undeniable improve- 
ment, in many respects, in their condition. 

It must be admitted, perhaps, that those semi-barba- 
rous peculiarities, which constitute the poetical element 
in the character of a race, owe their interest mainly, 
if net altogether, to the &ct which their sentimental 
admirers deplore— that they have disappeared, or are in 
the act of disappearing. Many an eye "in a fine frenzy 
rolling " looks with delight'upon the mountain robed 
by distance in its arare hue, whose owner would little 
relish being compelled to take up his abode among the 
mists, and drifts, and roaring torrents, of the mountain 
side. A cateran is an infinitely more poetical person- 
age after he is dead, and when his deeds are recounted 
by the side <rf a warm fire, under the shelter of con- 
stables, and police, and magistrates, who, as Bailie 
Jarvie says, " do not bear the sword in vain'*— than he 
would be deemed by a man wakened at midnight by the 
screams of his household to see his bam in flames, and 
to hear the fisrewell lowing of his precious three-year- 
olds as ihejtrotted before the bare-l^ged ravisher up 
the glen. The common lament for the departure of 
" the good old times " is most probably less the result of 
a speeifie admiration for any of the incidents of those 
times in pariieular, than the expression of the general 
feeling with which we look upon that line in our 
mental horiion which is just disappearing firom view ; 
a feeling which, let us he at what |point of our progress 
we may, will always find wherewith to exercise itself, 
and <rf which our own times will be the object to our 
grandddldren, just as are to us the times of our grand- 
fiUhers, who in their tnm looked back with simihir 
fiselings <rf veneration and regret upon times which are 
altogether hidden from our view. There is nothing 
easier than to ridicule the feeling of respect for the 
character and manneia of " the olden time." The ridi- 
coloos points about it, which are numerous enough, are 
obvioiis to the dullest, and are sure to be sufficiently 



paraded by those who take up admiration for antiquity as 
a trade. But, if we will look more deeply into the matter, 
we shall find that it has something more and better in it 
than a childish affectation of reviving exploded follies, 
or the mere cant of enthusiasm for reverend antiquity. 
It speaks the clinging of the affections to the soil where 
their roots have been early planted— the unwillingness 
of generous minds to part for ever with what is asso- 
ciated, however remotely, with the objects of their love 
and veneration — and the natural tendency of men of 
ardent benevolence to prefer, to the smooth level of 
equal rights and general independence which marks 
the present day, a state of society in which, if the happi- 
ness and comfort of the mass of the people were less 
perfectly secured, and left more at the mercy of the indivi- 
dual characters of men of rank and power, there was, for 
that very reason, more soope for the exercise of a class 
of virtues the most captivating in their ttspect, as in- 
fusing into the social relation wose feelings of recipro- 
cal attachment and veneration, which, in their gentle 
development, cast so exquisite a charm over the fionily 
drde. 

But to retum to the Highlanders. The peculiarities 
of character by which they have been distingfuished are 
easily referable for their origin to the circumstances in 
which thev were placed. Inhabiting a mountainous 
country, seldom approached by visitors from other parts 
of the worid, their ideas necessarily circled within a 
narrow round. The character of the country, of which 
the habitable part consisted of valleys separated from 
each other by nearly impassable ranges of mountain, 
must have greatly contributed to, if it did not alto- 
gether create, those peculiar feelings, so ardent in their 
good and in their evil, which are connected with the 
system of clanship. The limits of their valley marked 
out at first the natural boundary of settlement for £uni- 
lies issuing firom a common stock. The aflfections, cen- 
tred in this narrow spot, were not taught to expand by 
freedom of intercourse with other famiUes, who were too 
distant, and too difficult of access, for any easy inter- 
change of firiendly offices, though both distance and dif- 
ficult could at uiy time be overcome at the instigation 
of the more active feelingB of hostility and revenge. 
Thus the Highlander's affections were all thrown inward, 
with an intensity of glow greatly increased by their 
forcible compression, upon himself, his family, his kin- 
dred, and the head of his clan ; his angry passions onlv 
had room to throw out their shoots into the outer world. 
Whea he ventured to overstep the limits of his narrow 
home, he found only strangers or foemen — strangers 
made foemen by some of the numberless causes of quar- 
rel, sure to arise at the casual meeting of men to eadi 
of whom his own little community was the worid, and 
who, therefore, went abroad bristling at every point with 
feelings and jealousies which it was scarcely possible to 
avoid touching, and which could not be touched without 
giving mortal offence. 

The exclusive devotion of the Highlander's affisctions 
to his own dan, and his limited acquaintance with the 
rest of the world, naturally gave birth to ideas of per- 
sonal and fiunily consequence, which, though Ihey ap- 
pear ludicrous enough when measured by the standard 
usually applied to such things, were not without a very 
beneficial influence upon his own character. In his 
eves his chief was the greatest man in the world — his 
dan the noblest raoe of living men. Not one of the clan 
but had the blood of the chidT in his veins, and not one, 
therefore, but had some d^pree of hereditary dignity to 
sustain. If this feeling led to some incongraous absur- 
dities in their rare intercourse with the rest of the worid 
— U it had the still worse efiect of carrying down into the 
lowest grade of sodety the gentlemanlike vices of quar- 
relsomeness and revenge— it had no less the effect <sf 
throwing over the character of the lowest Highlander a 
feeling of sdf-respect, and of imparting a dignified 
polish to his manners, of which corresponding examples 
can scarcely be found among any other people in the 
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world. The barbturism tad UvtMsnaoi attributed, with 
justice, to the Highlander till within the laat hundred 
years, were purely relative. To the world at lai^ he 
was barbarous, because he did not understand its usages 
— ^he was lawless, because he did not consider himMlf 
bound by its laws. But within his own eircle, where 
alone he felt that he owed obedience and respect, no 
man was more observant of those habitual courtesies 
which constitute the greatest charm of polished life ; or 
more implicitly subservient to all the laws by which 
his society was bound togeth^. The absurdities and 
vices, flowing from the feeling of personal consequence 
we have attempted to describe, have almost entirdy disr 
appeared under the influence of an enlarged acquaint* 
ance and more frequent intercourse with the world ; its 
benefite still remain to dignify and elevate the Highland 
character. In no part of the world, at this day, do men 
of very limited fortunes occupy a higher place in the 
social scale— no where are they more folly imbued with 
the feelings, or more liberally endowed with the qualifi- 
cations, ¥mich raise and maintain men above the com- 
mon level. 

The poetical elements in the Highland character are 
easily deduced from its general features. Their mode 
of life, active, but not laborious — foil of enterprise and 
adventure, and free firom the toil which depresses the 
spirit and cramps the Acuities — gave foil scope to the 
development of passion and imagination. Their little 
communities, with their rivalries, hostilities, and alli- 
ances, were each a theatre within whose narrow bounds 
the whole round of human feelings and passions were 
displayed and brought into play. The objects might be 
trifling and insignificant, but Uie passions and feelings 
were as active and vigorous as if they concerned the 
struggles of empires ; and all the more picturesque in 
their exhibition, from the limited field to which they 
were confined. And from the closer contact of the hos- 
tile communities, and the greater importance in every 
struggle of each individual, the public feelings of friend- 
ship or hostility for the friends or enemies of the clan, 
were more dramatically interwoven than can often take 
place in the struggles of nations, — ^with the private 
feelings of individuals, which, either flowing with those 
public feelings, gave them greater vigour or intensity, 
or, running counter to them, disturbed the current by 
a conflict foil of the richest elements of poetry. 

All these peculiarities of Highland circumstances and 
character are now no more. The inaccessible character 
of their country has been destroyed. Clanship is little 
more than a tradition, or a fond memoiy lingering in 
the hearts of a few, who are unwilling to lose sight of 
the last distinguishing peculiarity of their native race ; 
the enmities of rival clans have been laid asleep ; and 
with that the exclusive devotion of clansmen to their 
chief and to each other has been cooled down. The few 
remaining points of distinction between the population 
of the Highlands and the other parts of the country, are 
wearing away day by day, and we shall, by and by, have 
only such books as Mrs. Ogilvy's Highland Minstrelsy, 
to fomish us with any knowledge regarding what once 
constituted so picturesque a feature in the character of 
the northern half of our island. 

We have too long detained our readers from the slight 
taste we mean to give them of Mrs. Ogilvys muse. We 
cannot attempt any general analysis of her book, but we 
select two poems as very fiivourable specimens of her 
powers in difierent styles. Each poem is prefaced by 
some general observations oi a very interesting character 
illustrative of the story, and in general necessary to a 
foil understanding of it. The first is founded upon the 
superstition of the " second sight," and is thus intro- 
duced: 

" It has been well said by Mrs. Grant of Lsgffan, that tlic 
second sight of the Highlanders differed from all neatheu divi- 
nations in this important respect, that it was entirely involon- 
tary. It is described by this elegant and imaginative essayist, 



M a ' shaddsring iBplse, a Biental ^Mim, that oomei usomH 
and often departs withoot leaving a traee behind byvfaiaiit 
may be connected with any future event 

" * The Highland seer did not to about like Balaam, to seek 
for enchantments ; his gift was a fatality, and was genendh it 
unweleoma as niUeokea for. He was not oonsolted by mm 
emiooa to piyinto futurity; he made no foade of imposture ; 
no honours were attached to this mysterious endowment j tlu 
propliet was shunned rather than r^arded by the ^pt. 
Instead of possessing, he was possessed by the spirit vithb 
him, over dm working of whidi ne had no eontroL' 

" The seventh son of a seventh son was iraipposed, by the l^ 
cident of his birth, to be gifted with this nnenvied power, Vca 
conscionsness of being so considered by those aronndhim, vooU 
of itself foster in the mind of the unfortanate child a dmoij 
habit of reflection, an abstraction of manner, and a htHaz d 
being nnlike othars, calculated as he grew to manhood to isoute 
him more and more from his fellows, and to teach him to pso^ 
with apparitions the solitnde of his soul. Such a character is 
that attempted to be portrayed in the following ballad :— 

MABT or THB 0AKBVIHAW8. 

•* It was upon a summer night, 

A tranquil night of June, 
We rested oo our idle oars , 

Beneath an amber moon, 
That mirrored upon Crinan*s loch 

Thy ruined walls, Duntroon I 

The sky was calm, the air was balm, 

The night was dear as day. 
Oar eyes could trace each wooded ide 

On Crinaa*8 breast that lav, 
And e*en the mist of Scarba s hills 

Far out beyond the bay. 

It was a night to meditate, 

But full of speech were we. 
As lark that singeth from the eiead. 

Or mavis fh>m the tree ; 
There was Maiy of the Oakesduyvs 

With Willie Bhane and me. 

Sweet Mary of the Oakenshaws 

So thrillingly she sung ; 
No burn above its mosses flowed 

So smoothlv as her tongue, 
No bluebell e er so beautinil 

In cleft of granite hung. 

I scarce had hoped to mate with her, 

Yet she to me was vowed^ 
And blushed so full of happmess. 

That weU I might be proud; 
For I had won her manfully 

From all the rival crowd. 

And Willie Bhane, no oommon youth 

Was Csshioned hke to hinif 
Of lineament so feminine, 

So delicate of limb. 
With ^es where saddest senthneBi 

Welled ever o*cr the brim. 

A stranger to our mountain shores 

In earliest youth came he. 
His mother was a dark eye*d dame, 

From dimes beyond the sea ; 
There was a spirit in her mien, 

That qsake of ancestry. 

There was a lightning in her glance, 

AUhougfa her tones were mild. 
And there were sad and cloudy cares 

Upon her forehead piled ; 
She never gaxed as mmhen gase 

Upon an only child. 

But silent in that fisher glen 
She dwelt where first she came, 

Aad if her homely neighbonrs asked 
Of liucage or of name. 

She said,<He is a seventh sob. 
His father was the same.* " 

The ballad goes on to tell the effect produced on the 
boy's character by the mysterious influence suppoaed to 
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belong to tlie circumstance of his birth — how the fishera 
feareato meet him alone, and how he did not mingle with 
oAer boys, but strayed awaj by himself, climbing the 
loftiest and most dangerous rocks, " to watch the sunset 
OD the sea,*" and how he became the best and boldest 
boatman on the lake, 

** But most his mood was pensiveness 

When he would dreaming He, 
As if beneath the babbUng wave 

Strange visions met his eye, 
And whoso next he looked upon, 

They said was soon to die. 

Thns half we chmg to him in love, 

And half we shrank in dread, 
Until he grew to be my friend 

And hers, that maiden dead, 
And words of angel sympathy 

To Iiim she pitying said." 

The natural consequence followed— he loved Mary of 
the Oakenshaws— was necessarily rejected, and leaving 
her without upbraiding or complaint, went to sea. 

Again he returned, and met the lovers as they were pre- 
paring to cross the loch. He warned them against the at- 
^mpt, foretelling that it would end in disaster ; but hi^ 
warning was disregarded, and then he sprung into the 
boat beside them, that he might share Mary's &te. It 
was a lovely evening as they returned from their excur- 
sion, BO lovely that 

** Fen Willie Bhane in that repose 
Forgot his &tal gift" 

The catastrophe is thus told :— 

" Then one by one we sank in thought, 

And each began to mnse; 
Onr hearts absorbed the gentle oalm 

Ay flowers the summer dews. 
When Mary's voice spontaneously 

Its magic did infuse. 

So sweet she sanz, so soft she sang. 

She wiled onr hearts away ; 
Forgetful of the helm and oar 

We drifted from the ray 
Of moonlight to the darkest shades 

And shallows of the bay. 

So sweet she sang, so sad she sang, 

Onr tears she aid unlock ; 
When, idl nnsteered, the helpless boat 

Drove mdely on a rock, 
And by an eddying tide enndfed 

Heeled over in the shock. 

The music still was in our ean 

Of that entrancing burst. 
When we were strolling for our hves 

In chillest waves unmersed. 
And madly grasping at the clothes 

Of her who sank the first. 
'Twas but a second— swimmers strong. 

We boUi the deep conld brave. 
And near us lay the sheltering land, 

Bnt she was in the wave, 
And WiDie Bhane sank hopelessly 

With her he died to save !'* 

The other poem, of which we extract a part, ** The 
Vow of Ian Lom," relates to a very remarkable character. 
Ian Lom Maodonald was bom, says Mrs. Ogilvy — 

^ In the reign of James YI. of Scothmd, and lived, it was 
aUeged, till that of Clneen Anne, a roectator and eloquent de- 
nouncer of the union of the two kineaoms. His poetiod genius 
was of a hiffh order, entuely devoted to the Jacobite cause, which 
be advwoM as much, tf not more, by his songs as others did l^ 
their daymores. He accompanied Montrose in most of his 
marches, and commemorated nis victories. Charles 11. created 
him Gaelic Poet-Laureate, a distinction of which he was justly 
proud, and which, beginning in his person, died in bis death, never 
naring been conferred on a successor. Ian Lom's last fight 
«asl& fatal victory of Killiecrankie, where he had gone with 



Dundee, whose hapless faU in the very heat of success he laments 
vrith even more than his accustomed fervour. The storr of the 
poem is strictly true. The two young Macdonalds of Aeppoch, 
chieftains of tiie tribe to which Ian Lom belonged, were mur- 
dered by a family of the same name, a father and six sons, who 
were tacksmen on the lands of Keppoch, and had some private 
quarrel with the youths. The uncle of these unbappv brothers 
was present, but neither interfered to prevent the d^d, nor took 
any subsequent steps to brine the criminals to justice. But the 
devoted and intrepid Scannaehie was bound to his (^eftains by 
closer ties than those of relationship. Indignant at the kinsman's 
apathy, he went firom house to house, and from castle to castle, 
calling for vengeance on the assassins. After many fruitless 
attempts, he at last obtained from government a commission to 
take the murderers, dead or alive, and ftom Sir James Macdonald 
of Sleat, a body of men sufficient to execute the commission. Tlie 
seven guilty men defisnded themselves with unparaUeled braverv, 
barricading their house, and fighting till they fell dead beside 
their own hearthstone. Ian Lom has preserved the dirk with 
which they had slain their chieftains, and its edge was now 
turned agauist themselves." 

THB yow OF uir LOM. 

** Through the beeches by the river. 
In whose shades a man might lurk. 
Who is he that wildly searcheth. 
Brandishing a dripping dirk P 
. On the night air, gore bwUtbbled, 
3treams the mantle at his back, — 
Ian Lom, the Blood Avenger, 
Hurrying on the murderer's track ! ^ 

Whither fled those caitiff brothers. 

When the assassin's work was o'er P 
To the fastness of the mountain^ 

To the caverns on the shore P 
Both the kinsman's wrath pursue them. 

In whose sight the deed Wei P 
Or at peace, iipon their homestead. 

Are the guilty left to dwell P 

Now with screaming of the pibroch — 

Now with coronach and cny. 
Clansmen bear the sons of Eeppoch 

In their father's grave to lie. 
Wherefore silent is the minstrel P 

Chants he not their young renown, 
■ Who went forth in manhood's glory 

Where the red hand struck them down P 

Ere the rites are fully Mided— 

Ere the mourners hie them home. 
In the midst, with head uncovered, 

*Hear me vow ! ' quoth Ian Lom ; 
* Till my chieftains be aveneed 

Song shall be foresworn by me. 
Woman's heart and woman's beauhr, 

Minstrel's praise and minstrel's tee !' 

On his brows he thrust his bonnet. 

Turned and strode along the vale. 
And the clansmen of Macdonald 

Answered with a thrilling waiL 
Beep it swelled from manly bosom, 

SuveiT sad frtnn woman s tongue ; 
On the &esh-heaped grave of Keppoch 

Like a cloud of grief it hung. 

Oh ! the minstrel's words were mighty, 

And the minstrel's soul was strong. 
With a more than mortal passion 

Writhing to avenge the wrong. 
Journeying swift to hall and castle, 

f earlesMy he told his tale, 
Cryiuff, ' Vengeance for the orphans 

Is the glory of the Gael r 
« * * * 

Journeying swift by firth and ferry, 

Early startinr, resting late. 
Soon he reached the knight Macdonald 

On the distant shores of Sleat. 
Load the minstrel's voice resounded 

Through»the rugeed halls of Knock, 
And he shook the cnief with passion. 

As the earthquake shakes tue rock. 
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'Faithful Ttasal, tnitbftil miiutrel, 

By the fell or by the flood, 
I will find those 8on8 of Donial— 

Sheddere of the guiltiess blood V 
Forth he sent, that western chieftam, 

Chnsmen armed in strong array, 
Ian Lorn, the Blood Avenger, 

Went to guide them on their way. 

Hnnted home into their dwelling, * 

Stronffly barred with stone and wood. 
Pale of nice, but firm of pnipose. 

By the door those traitors stood. 
Seven were they, sons and &ther, 

Stalwart men to wield tiie brand, — 
Twas a strife of desperation 

At the meeting hand to hand. 

Broken down their vain defences. 

One by one they fell and died. 
And the sire upon his hearthstone 

Sank at last his sons beside. 
Through thy woody paths, Glengarry, 

Marched the victors of that fray. 
In the waters of thy fountain 

Seven heads were laved that day. 

Sternly parting from the corses. 
Left to blacken on the ground, 

Ian Lorn returned rejoicing, 
For the vengeance he had found. 
♦ ♦ » ♦ 

Girt through life by war and tempest. 

He was great in nis degree. 
For he sang, Montrose, thy glory. 

And he waHed thy M, I)undee! 
Kinffs arose and kings defended 

"^[ilamented to the tomb. 
Ere the coronach was pealing 

For the death of Ian Lom. 

Nor with life his greatness perished. 

Left undying in his song 
Words fiumliar by the fireside 

When the winter nights were long ; 
Words familiar, ever chanted 

To the bride when she vras wed. 
To the babe when it was christened. 

To the corse when it was dead ; 

By the shepherd in the shealing. 

By the lady in her home ; 
Wheresoever men were gathered 

Went the songs of Ian Lom. 
And lus voice again was breathing 

From the grave a trust and power. 
When the Stuart sailed for Scotland 

In a dtf k and evil hour. 

Mistier was the verse of Ian 

Hearts to nerve, to kindle eyes. 
Than the claymore of the valiant. 

Than the counsel of the wise. 
Still he singeth unforgotten 

In the echoes of his home ; 
Every bum and every mountain 

Tdls thy gloiy, Ian Lorn!** 
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** I have here made only a nosegay of colled flowers, and 
have brou|dit nothing of my own, but the stdng that tks 
them." — Montaignt* 



nmOBITT BBWABDID. 

Tbx Annals of the American War record the following 
story:—" A plain fiumer, Bicbard Jackson by name, 
was apprehended, daring the reyolntionanr war, under 
such circumstances as proved, beyond all doubt, his 
purpose of joining the king's forces, an intention which 
ne was too honest to deny ; accordingly he was delivered 
over to Uie high sherifT, and committed to the county 



gaoL The prison was in such a state, that he might 
have found little difl&culty in escaping ; but he consi- 
dered himself as in the hands of authority, such ss it 
was, and the same principle of duty whidi led him to 
take arms, made him equally ready to endure the eon- 
sequences. After lying there a few days, he applied to 
the sheriflT for leave to go out and work by day, pro- 
mising that he would return regularly at night Uii 
character for simple integrity was to well known, that 
permission was given without hesitation, and for eight 
months Jackson went out every day to labour, and u 
duly came back to prison at night. In the month of 
May the sheriflf prepared to conduct him to Springfield, 
where he was to be tried for high treason. Jackson 
said this would be a needless trouble and expense. His 
word was once more taken, and he set oflf alone, to pre- 
sent himself for trial and certain condemnaUon. On 
the way he was overtaken in the woods by Mr. Edwards, 
a member of the council of Massachusetts, which at that 
time was the supreme executive of the state. This gen- 
tleman asked him whither he was goingi * To Springfield, 
sir,' was his answer, ' to be tried for my life.* To 
this casual interview Jackson owed his escape, when, 
having been found guiltv and condemned to death, ap- 

Slication was made to the council for mercy. The evi- 
enoe and the sentence were stated, and the president 
fut the question whether a pardon should be gnntei 
t was opposed by the first speaker ; the case, he said, 
was penectly clear; the act was unquesti<mably high 
treason, and the proof complete ; and if mercy was shown 
in this case, he saw no cause why it should not be 
granted in every other. Few governments have aDde^ 
stood how just and politic it is to be merciful,* this 
hard-hearted <^inion accorded with the temper ci the 
times, and was acquiesced in by one member after 
another, till it came to Mr. Edwards's turn to weak 
Instead of deliveriiu^ his opinion, he simply related 
the whole stoiy of Jackson's singular demeanour, and 
what had passed between them in the woods. For the 
honour of Massachusetts and of hunan nature, not a 
man was found to weaken its efifoct by one of those diy 
legal remarks, which, like a blast in the desert, wither 
the heart they reach. The coundl began to hesitate, 
and when a member ventured to say that rnidi a man 
certainly ought not to be sent to the gallows, a natnial 
feeling of humanity and justice prevailed, and a pardon 
was immediately made out." 

Iir some unlucky dispositions, there is such an enviou 
kind of pride, that they cannot endure that any hot 
themselves should be set forth for excellent : so when 
they hear one justly praised, they will either se^ to 
dismount his virtues : or, if they be like a clear nighty 
eminent, they will stab him with a &ti< of detnctioB : 
as if there were something yet so foul, as did obnnbi- 
Ute even his brightest glory. Thus when thmr tongue 
cannot iusUy condemn him, they will leave him in sos- 
pected ill, by silence. Surely, if we considered detI•^ 
tion to be bred of envy, nested only in deficient minds, 
we should find that the applauding of virtue would win 
us fiy* more honour than the seeking slyly to di^aiage 
it That would show we loved whaA we commended, 
while this tells the world we grudge at what we want in 
ourselves. — Feltham's Beaolvei, 



N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now rsMly ; 
for binding, with table of contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
seller. 
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THE ASCENT OF THE JUNGPRAU, ONE OF 
THE BERNESE ALPS. ^ 

TUB JUHOFRAU AKD THB RHIKS AT SOHATTHAUSEF. 

The Tir^n mountain, wearing like a qneen 
A brUliaiit crown of everlasting snow, 
Sheds rum from her sides ; and men below 
Wonder that anght of aspect so serene 
Can link with desolation. Smooth and green. 
And seeming, at a little distance, slow. 
The waters of the Rhine ; bnt on thej go. 
Fretting and whitening, keener and more keen. 



Till madness seizes on the whole wide flood. 
Turned to a fearful thijig, whose nostrils breathe 
Blasts of tempestuous smoke, witli which he trica 
To hide himself, but only magnifies : 
And doth in more conspicuous foment writhe. 
Deafening the region in his " ireftd mood." 

Wordnoorth. 

The most celebrated monntain of the Bernese 
Alps is the JUNGFRAU, or the Virgin, so called either 
from the unsullied purity of the snow which covers 
it, or because, till lately, its crest had never been 
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reached by buman foot. It has now lost its daim 
to the title on the latter score, the highest peak 
having been attained by two brothers named 
Meyer, of Aarau, in J 81 2i by a guide in 1828; and 
in 1 841 by a party of scientific men, who had been 
residing among the glaciers of the Aar, for the pur- 
pose or making meteorological and geological ob- 
servations. 

llie Jungfrau is the first mountain that the 
children of the country learn to call by name ; and 
strangers arriving at Berne inquire for it as for the 
principal object of curiosity. With its vast ex- 
panse of snow and glacier, it is indeed a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. Not only its summit, but all the 
mass of the mountain above the level of the spec- 
tator, is white with perpetual snow, of vii^n 
purity, which breaks off abruptly at the edge of a 
precipice, forming one side of a ravine separating 
the Jungfrau from the Wengern Alp. It appears 
to be ^dthin gun-shot of the spectator ; so colossal 
are its proportions, that the effect of distance is 
lost. Planted on the brow of a ravine is a chSlet 
5,350 feet above the sea-level, directly &cing the 
Jungfrau, and presenting the best view of it The 
opposite precipice, forming the base of the moun- 
tain, is channelled with furrows or grooves, down 
which avalanches frequently descend: they are 
most numerous a little after noon, when the sun^s 
influence loosens masses of ice from the glacier, 
and causes them to break off. 

A distant roar, H3 of thunder, announces the 
fall of an avalanche, and in half a minute a gush of 
white powder, resembling a small cataract, is per- 
ceived issuing out of one of the upper grooves or 
gulUes; it then sinks into a fissure, and is lost for 
a time, but reappears some hundred feet below 
with another roar, and a fresh gush from a lower 
gully, till the mass of ice, reaching the lowest 
step, is precipitated into the gulf below. By 
watching attentively the sloping white side of the 
Jungfrau, the mass of glacier which produces this 
roar maybe seen at the moment when disengaged, 
and before the sound reaches the ear ; sometimes it 
merely slides down over the surface, at other times 
it turns over in a cake ; but, in an instant after, it 
disappears, is shattered to atoms, and, in passing 
through the different gullies, is ground to powder 
so fine, that as it issues from the lowest, it looks 
like a handful of meal ; and particles, reduced by 
friction to the consistence of^ dust, rise in a cloud 
of vapour. Independently of the sound, which is 
an awful interruption of the silence usually pre- 
vailing on the high Alps, there is nothiog grand 
or striking in this phenomenon ; and, indeed, it is 
difficult at first to believe that these echoing 
thunders arise from so apparently slight a cause, 
or that that cloud of dust arises from tons of 
ice hurled down the mountain, which would be 
capable of sweeping away whole forests, did any 
occur in its course, and of overwhelming houses 
and villages. During the early part of the summer, 
three of four such discharges may be seen in an 
hour: in cold weather they are less numerous; 
and in the autumn scarcely any occur. The ava- 
lanches finally descend into the valley of Trum- 
laten, the deep and uninhabited ravine which 
divides the Jungfrau from the Wengern Alp ; and 
on melting, send forth a stream wnich falls into 
the Lutschine, a little above Lauterbrunnen. 

Such is the mountain which the scientific party 
before alluded to proposed to scale. They had 



met at the hospice of Grimsel, intending to wip 
together for the last time, when it was proposed 
that they should make one more excursion before 
they separated. The autumnal season was favour- 
able to their plans, and it was soon decided to at- 
tempt the ascent of the Jungfrau, first crossing the 
Mer de Glace of Viesch. 

Having fixed upon a guide, Jacob Leuthold by 
name, a man of known skill and fidelity, prepara- 
tions were made during the evening; provisions, 
consisting of wine, cheese, meat, and a huge quin- 
tity of bread, were collected, while each one pre- 
pared his package, taking care to exclude every 
thing not aosolutely necessary. The next morning, 
the 24th August, the weather becoming rainy and 
stormy, Jacob declined to set out The weather 
did not improve during two days, so that it was 
the morning of the 27th before the party started 
on their expedition. They were twelve in number, 
namely, M. Agassiz, the distinguished ichthyolo- 
gist ; Mr. For&s, professor of natural philosophy 
at Edinburffh ; Mr. Heath, professor of mathema- 
tics at Cambridge ; M. du Ch&telier ; M. de Puir; 
and M. Desor. There were also six guides, at ie 
head of whom was Jacob, who was also appointed 
captain of the expedition. 

Before the commencement of the journey, a ci^ 
cumstance occurred which serves to illustrate the 
character of the mountaineer guides, and to ex- 
plain the unlimited confidence which travellers are 
wont to repose in them. 

Johannes Woehren, the inseparable friend of 
Jacob, and one of the most intelliffent among all 
the guides of the hospice, happened, the day before 
the intended departure of the expedition, to be 
seized with a violent inflammation in the knee, 
which a medical man pronounced to be serious. 
He had long pleased himself with the prospect of 
conducting the party to the Jungfrau, for he and 
Jacob were the only individuals who were in the 
secret of this expemtion. In spite of the pain he 
was suffering, the poor fellow still hoped it would 
turn out nothing ; and the party felt great grief in 
telling him that he must no longer think of the 
Jungfrau. During the two days that the party was 
detamed on account of the weather, Woehren's 
knee became much better, so much so that, on the 
evening before they set out, he came limping to 
them with the assurance that he could go, having 
no doubt that he would be quite well on the moi^ 
row. M. Agassiz, as may be supposed, refused his 
consent, pointing out to him all the dangers to 
which he would be exposed. The unfortunate 
Woehren could object nothing to these reasons; 
but the greatest sorrow was depicted on his coun- 
tenance, and he retired to a comer of the iu»art- 
ment, where he continued sobbing, while his 
comrades were making preparations for departure. 
Next day, one of the party having occasion to 
enter the servants* apartment, was surprised to 
observe Woehren at breakfast with the other guides 
Surprise being expressed at this, he inquired if he 
was not to be permitted to bid them adieu. The 
party thanked nim for his attention, again recom- 
mended him to be careful of his knee, and then set 
out They had not proceeded far, when, on sud- 
denly turning round a rock, he was seen with the 
other guides. Every one immediately called out 
to him, asking if he had really lost his senses. 
The party endeavoured to persuade him to aban- 
don an undertaking which they believed would be 
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fktal to Wm ; but his only reply was, that he had 
reflected on the dangers he ran, and that he would 
rather die than not be of the party. He was 
therefore allowed to proceed, with the recommen- 
dation to be pmdent 

In two hours they reached the extremity of the 
Oberaar glacier, and paid a visit to the hut of a 
shepherd, which was wretched enough ; it was a 
mere kennel, composed of four walls, and a stone 
roof, through which the wind blew without mercy. 
The shephml was a poor little boy of twelve years 
old; ill clothed, sicldy in appearance, weak in 
limb, and stupid in expression. Provisions for 
three months nad been sent to him ft-om Valais, 
consistiiuf of black bread, almost as hard as the 
stones of his hat, and a little dried-up cheese. 

At ten o'clock the party arrived at the summit 
of the Col de TOberaar, after crossing with great 
difficulty numerous fissares covered only with a 
frail bridge of snow. The thermometer indicated 
35*» FahT. The summit of the Col is 10,023 feet 
above the level of the sea; it is about 100 feet 
broad, and is enclosed between two larg^ peaks, the 
highest of which on the north is the Obenutr 
bom. The party trpent a quarter of an hour con- 
templating tne view commanded by this elevated 
point; ipazing on the multitude of gigantic peaks 
which rose on all sides, some of them like huge 
gotbic spires, others resembling immense cupolas 
covered with snow. 

From this Col the party descended to the pla- 
teau of snow which feeds the glacier of Viesch. It 
is a vast circus of more than half a league in dia- 
meter, in the centre of which they halted for 
dinner, — a dinner as frugal as it well could be, but 
which was nevertheless delicious, thanks to the 
Beasoning of a good appetite. While thus engaged, 
thick mists rose on the right, and the instruments 
seemed to agree in presaging rain. This made the 
party resolve to descend to the chftlets of Maeril, 
evm though, by so doing, some leagues would be 
added to the next day's journey. They, therefore, 
descended the fields of snow, which extend south- 
wards towards the Valais. The surface was smooth, 
the crevices had almost entirely disappeared, or, if 
any were still to be seen, they were on the sides of 
the valley, never extending so far as the place over 
which our travellers were walking. " We were 
thus advancing in perfect serenity," says M. Desor, 
the narrator of the expedition, "when we remarked, 
at some distance firom us, many small openings. 
Curious to know the cause, we turned aside to 
examine them, but what was our surprise, when, 
on looking into one of these sky-lights, which was 
not more than three inches broad, by a foot long, 
we saw that it concealed an immense precipice, 
and in this precipice an asure light prevailed, which 
surpassed in beauty, transparency, and softness, all 
that we had hitherto seen among glaciers I What 
a pity that I have not the power of reproducing, 
in Unguage worthv of the subject, all the poetry 
that was embodied in this simple combination of 
light and snow 1 Never had I seen a more attrac- 
tive spectacle ; our eyes were so fascinated by it, 
that we did not at first perceive that the crust of 
snow which covered this enchanted cavern <fid not 
exceed in this place a few inches ; I do not, how- 
ever, think that we ran very great danger, for the 
snow was very compact, and the sun had not 
I softened it that day. After contemplating the 
attractive effect of this unique phenomenon, we 



were desirous likewise to become acquainted with 
its nature and cause. It was an immense fissure 
of more than 100 feet in widths and of a depth 
var^g firom 100 to 300 feet At the place from 
which we examined it, it had no other opening but 
the small loop-hole of which I have spoken ; but 
fiirther on it corresponded to a large crevice, open 
near the right banK, by which the light entered, 
and the intermediate roof, by tempering the reflec- 
tion of the snow walls, gave them an indescribable 
mildness and beauty." 

After proceeding for nearly an hour along the 
fields of snow, the party entered upon the n^^. 
As walkingupon the latter is much easier than on the 
snow, it is usually the part of the glacier preferred 
to every other. That of Viesch was remarkable, 
when our travellers passed over it, for the quantity 
of red snow which it contained, and which, at a 
distance, imparted to it a rose-coloured reflection. 
As the minute organisms which compose red snow 
are usually accumulated in greatest numbers some 
lines below the surface, they were rendered more 
apparent by trampling upon them ; and each step 
taken left as it were a bloody mark, which the eye 
could follow to a great distance. 

The increasing elevation soon became apparent 
by the appearance of needles of ice ; and soon the 
glacier of Viesch began to assume that irregular 
appearance, which gives it the character of being 
one of the most varied in the Valais. On the 
right side of this glacier the most difficult passage 
was encountered. The party had to descend a w^l 
of rock nearly vertical and very high, at the foot 
of which fell a beautiftd cascade. The path was a 
kind of opening, which presented here and there 
some slight projections on which the foot rested. 
When these points of support were insufficient, the 
passenger was obliged to cling in the best way he 
could against the walls of the opening, assisting 
himself vrith his pole, which is always ready to 
lean upon ; or he was forced to call for the help of 
one of the guides — a step, however, which his self- 
love made him unwilling to adopt. It appears 
that this dangerous path is really the only way to 
the upper pastures, and that the shepherds hoist 
up the sheep by means of ropes tied to the horns, 
or, when these are wanting, round the neck. The 
shepherds themselves do not at other times often 
pass this way; for, when the sheep are once over it, 
they are left to themselves till the autumn, and arc 
only visited by a shepherd from time to time, for 
the purpose of supplying them with salt 

The party continued to travel towards their 
resting-place for the night, and arrived, about six 
o'clock, at the cottages of Msril, where the shep- 
herds received them cordially, and promised to 
supply them with the best they could afford. These 
ch&lets are situated in a little valley at an elevation 
of about 6,000 feet and, although not very com- 
fortable, they are of great utility to natimdists. 
They occupy a central point in the midst of the 

glaciers, whence researches can be made in any 
irection. i^rom this point the party were to com- 
mence their journey to the Jun^lrau, when an un- 
foreseen circumstance had nearly thwarted their 
designs. '' In order to attempt such an ascent, a 
ladder was indispensable ; we had not brought one 
with ns, because Jacob, who accompanied M. Hugi 
in 1S32, had left the one he then usc^ near the great 
fissure. He had not the least doubt that he would 
find it again nine years afterwards in the same spot 
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where be left it. 'What, therefore, was his sur- 
prise, when he learnt fh)m a shepherd that his 
ladder had been carried away some years before by 
a peasant of Viesch ! He instantly despatched a 
messenger to the village to demand back his 
ladder, but ,the detainer refused to restore it, 
allejqng that it was now his property, because he 
had had it repaired. Let any one conceive our dis- 
appointment, when, at midnight, our delegate re- 
turned empty-handed ! What were we now to do ? 
Were we to delay our journey for another day? 
That would have been to sin against our star which 
visibly protected us, for all the mists of the pre- 
vious evening were dispersed, and there was not a 
cloud in the sky. Should we attempt the ascent 
without a ladder? Jacob assured us that was alto- 
gether impossible. Not knowing what plan to 
adopt, we decided on sending off a second messenger 
to this refractory personage, to intimate to him 
that if he did not instantly restore our property, we 
would come down in a bodv to Viesch, to do our- 
selves justice. This second messenger left us at 
midnight, promising to execute our orders prompt- 
ly. At four o'clock in the morning every one was 
awake, waitiug with anxiety for the messenger, 
who £fiiled to appear; ^ve o'clock approached, and 
he had not returned, and still the sky continued as 
clear as at midnight. At last we saw him approach- 
ing with the ladder on his back. A cry of joy 
resounded through the air, and in an instant every 
one was prepared for starting." 

The party then advanced to the Lake Mseril, 
from the margin of which they ascended to the 
glacier of Aletsch. At a place where the glacier 
bends, a magnificent view was obtained in two 
directions, in one of which the Jungfrau stood out 
grandly, and seemed to invite to perseverance. 

'* Who first beholds those everlastmg clouds— 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so suhbine, 
As rather to belong to heaven than earth — 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not — 
A something that informs him *ti8 an hour 
"Whence he may date henceforward and forever." 

Rogers. 

From the place where the party moimted the 
glacier, to the point where the ascent becomes 
steep, the distance is reckoned to be six leagues, 
but this was traversed in less than four hours. At 
half-past nine they arrived at the snow-fields, 
whicn commence with the ascent. Here the party 
halted at a place which they named " The Repose," 
because the passage they had made, and ^e im- 
mense heights which rose in stages in front of 
them, seemed naturally to invite to rest and re- 
freshment. 

The Repose is described as one of the most 
beautiful situations on a glacier that can possibly 
be met with. It ^Eices an immense amphitheatre, in 
which five great confluent branches of the glacier of 
the Aletsch become confounded with eadi other. 
Two of the most considerable of these occupy the 
background ; they descend, one from the sides of 
the Jungfrau, and the other from the summit of 
Monch. The three others are more lateral. The 
Monch on the right, and the Jungfrau on the left, 
are in some measure the two coltunns of the great 
amphitheatre, which in this place separates tiie 
Swiss plain from the Valais. To the west of " The 
Repose " a vast hollow extended downwards be- 
tween the Jungfrau and Kranzberg, and in this 



was distinguished a series of terraces rising one 
above anouier, by which the ascent was to be made. 
Leaving the party for a time at this convenient 
hidting-pkce, we reserve for another occajsion the 
account of the more perilous part of their journey. 



SCENERY OP THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
No. II. 

Thb Slough Station is the next first-lass to Padding- 
ton, fix)m which it is distant eighteen miles. It is one 
of the most important points on the Railway ; for, 
besides the population of Windsor and Eton, the influx 
of vlsitorstoWindsorCastlc is very great. HerMijeatj, 
the Court, and attendants, also continually paas to 
and from London ; and in the Station are two reception- 
rooms, very handsomely furnished, for the Queen's use. 
The building is veiy spacious; all the trains stqp 
here, and stand under a covered shed, removed from 
the main line ; the whole station being upon its aonth 
side. In the court-yard is a vast hotel, most superbly 
furnished, in most cases from the state-rooms of Ixmis 
XI v. and XY.; the principal bed-chamber is hung 
with Oobelin tapestry from Versailles, and the fitiings 
are mostly in right royal taste, presenting accom- 
modation of the most luxurious class. 

Windsor has been the residence of the sovereign 
since the Conquest ; but the ancient palace was at Old 
Windsor, on the mead. The mound occupied by the 
round tower of the present castle waa^ no doubt^ 
William's work, but no traces of his masonry remain. 
Heniy I. rebuilt the casUe. Edward III. was bom 
here. In 1359, he began to pull down the old structuie, 
and, under the direction of William of Wykeham/ re- 
built it upon a more ample plan. To this period is due 
the round tower ; and ** the general plan of the castle, 
its concentric defences, its flanking towers, and heavy 
gateways," says the author of the folio History before 
us, "are all manifestly Edwardian.** The chapel of Si. 
George was built by Edward IV. and the Seventh and 
Eighth Henries ; and the tomb-house is the addition of 
Wolsey. Rickmon pronounces the chapel to be one of 
the finest perpendicular buildings in the kingdom. 
" Henry VII.** says the History, " added to the castle a 
pile of buildings in the upper ward, next the royal 
lodgings ; Henry VIII. rebuilt the great gate of the 
lower wajd. Edward VI. brought a supply of water 
fix>m Blackmore Park, in Winkfield. Elizabeth made 
the celebrated north terrace; and Charles I. and II. 
augmented the royal lodgings.'* One of Charles the 
Second's improvements was to lengthen the terraoe (o 
1870 feet, thus making it the noblest walk m Europe 
Various alterations were made by succeeding princes, 
down to our own time, when, about the year 1804, 
George III. took up his residence here; though the 
good king and his family had lived at Windsor in a 
lath-and-plaster lodge thirty years before it occurred to 
him to inhabit his own castle. The great restoration 
was, however, commenced by George IV. in 1824, under 
Sir Jeflrey Wyattville. In 1828, the king removed to 
the private apartments on the south side of the castle. 
The entire work was not completed until the rei|^ of his 
successor, William IV. It has cost the country |q>waid8 
of a million, but no expenditure of the public m^cm^has 
been more satisfiietory. The style of the bMding is 
old, while the material is new ; and the iCmony of 
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parts is sO complete fts to form ft whole of almost inex- 
pressible massiveness and grandeur. The most pro- 
minent addition in the view from the Bailway is the 
keep, or ronnd tower, heightened by some thirty feet; 
and, as says the poet Bowles, — ''most imposing is its 
distant view, when the broad banner floats, or sleeps, in 
the sunshine 'amidst the intense blue of the summer 
skies ; whilst its picturesque and ancient architectural 
yastness harmonizes with the decaying and gnarled oaks, 
coeval with so many departed monarchs." Von Raumer, 
on his visit in 1885, acknowledged Windsor to have 
made a greater impression on him than all the other 
castleB he had ever seen put together. This is high 
praise from a native of Germany, where feudalism has 
left so many stately monuments of its frowning glory. 
" Windsor,** says the acute critic, "combines the origi- 
nality of the middle ages with the highest pitch of 
splendour and comfort which our times can leach. It 
is not an empty, tedious, monotonous repetition of the 
same sort of rooms over and over again; but every 
staircase, every gallery, every room, every hall, nay, 
eveiy window, is di£ferent, surprising, peculiar; in one 
word, poetical ... In Windsor, England's history— so 
rich with recollections — suddenly stands before my eyes. 
There are gigantic towers, bastions, chapels, churches, 
and knighUy halls, in fresh and boundless variety ; at 
every step, new I'iews over rivers, valleys, woods, and 
fields ; the fancies of a thousand years crowded' together 
into one instant." 

We remember to have seen the Castle under very 
effective circumstances — on a dark night during the 
visit of the King of the French, in 1844— when a flood 
of light streamed through the princifMd windows in the 
northern front, protracted through the entire eastern 
side ; it was, even from without, a scene of right regal 
hospitality, carrying the mind's eye back to the chivalric 
glories of the feudal age in which the palace was built, 
and assuring us that, in the long vista of centuries, 
Windsor has not lost a ray of its splendour and mafrnifi- 
cence. 

To the public, the Castle has lately acquired an ad- 
ditional interest, from their free admission to inspect 
its interior; and so hr has their recreation been 
studied, that a catalogue of its treasures has been pre- 
pared at the instance of the Prince Consort, and is 
sold to the masses at a merely nominal price. And 
there cannot be a more gratifying or beneficial sight 
for a monarchy-loving people than to see their sove- 
reign mingling with crowds of her loving subjects, 
beneath her own palace-windows, and their children 
following the very foot-marks of royalty : such a scene 
of harmony may often be witnessed on the terraces 
of mijestic Windsor. The view from the round tower, 
unequalled for richness of scenery, will impress the 
beholder with the secret of the nation s greatnessi, as 
he traces the fertilizing course of "Father Thames," 
nowhere more beautiful than where he is seen 

■ To sweep 



Bound Windsor's castled steep 
His waters to the distant deep ; 
Now hid behind some rising monnd. 
Some swell of intenrening gproond. 
Or woods, whose waving top betrays 
The distant windings of his maze; 
Now to one sheet of nlver spread. 
Now foaming in his narrowing bed ; 
As though some guardian goddess gave 
Her brightness to the crystal wave." 

On the banks of the Thames, opposite to Windsor 
GasUe, and between it and the Railway, lies Eton, with 
its ancient chapel, and group of venerable buildings 
compelling the College; a scene tinged with the pic- 
turesque melancholy of the poet Gray: 



" Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the wateiy glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 

Her Heni/s holy shade ; 
Andye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of me^, survey ; 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoaiy Tliuinps idong 

His silver-windmg way ! 
Ah, happy hills 1 ah, pleasing shade! 

Ah, fields beloved m vain ! 
Wliere once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain." 

Between Eton and the Kail way, lies Slough, with its 
Norman church, the burial-place of Sir W. Herschel, 
the frame of whose forty-feet telescope may still be seen 
in his garden on the Windsor Road. The benefits of 
the Railway contact are evident in every direction ; from 
the little road-side inn to the luxurious villa. A geo- 
logical fiict of interest is thus recorded in the Railvoay 
History: "The section of a well at Slough gives of 
gravel sixteen feet, yellow clay fifteen and a-lmlf feet, 
wet sand thirty-two feet, mottled clay eleven feet ; total, 
seventy-four and a-half feet, at which depth the chalk 
and chalk-flints were reached, and a plentiful supply of 
good water rose to the level of the rails. This is the 
first indication of the chalk formation here covered up 
by the plastic clay." 

The Electric Telegraph has been for some time laid 
down upon the Railway : it was at first laid between 
London and Drayton, a distance of thirteen miles ; and 
it has lately been completed to Slough, with a view to 
a still further extension to Buckingham Palace at the 
one end, and to Windsor Castle at the other. This is the 
invention patented by Mr. Cooke and Mr. Wheatstone : 
it consists generally of a number of wires, suspended 
separately in the air by a series of upright standards 
of cast-iron, varying from ten to twenty-five feet in 
height, and placed sometimes as much as one hundred 
and fifty yards apart. These wires communicato with 
the different stations, at each of which is a small ma- 
chine, by means of which a galvanic battery is put in 
action, and signals are read off upon a dial, or given by 
pressing upon keys, resembling in appearance those of 
a piano-forte. As the velocity of the electric fluid, 
when travelling along a good conductor, is estimated at 
about 200,000 miles per second, the transmission of 
signals is practi(»lly instantaneous ; and the conversa- 
tion, by means of keys, may be carried on by an ex- 
perienced person almost as rapidly as a familiar piece of 
music could be played. 

The Electric Telegraph is worked at Slough in a 
small wood-built station, placed upon a slight eminence, 
to which there are steps of ascent ; and the Telegraph 
in action may here be inspected at the exhibition 
chai^ of a shilling. By aid of the marvellous power 
of tWs triumph of science, the event of Her Majesty's 
accouchement at Windsor Castle, Aug. 6, 1844, was 
communicated from Slough to Paddington, and an ac- 
knowledgment of the message returned to Slough, 
within eleven minutes 1 

We must spare room for a few other performances of 
this Telegraph. Thus, in January 1845, the flight of 
Tawell, then suspected of murder, was communicated 
from Slough after he had left that station by a train ; 
the intolUgence was received at Paddington, and ac- 
knowledged, long before TawcU's arriv^ there; and 
thus he was followed by the police, and eventually 
captured 1 The vast importance of this application 
of Uie Telegraph produced in the public mind a start- 
ling conviction of its utility to the welfare of society. 
By this Telegraph, too, has been accomplished the 
apparent paneulox of sending a message in the year 
1845, and receiving it in the year 1844 ! Thus, directly 
after t^e clock had struck twelve on the night of the 
Slst of December, the Superintendent at Paddington 
signalled his brother at Slough that he wished hun a 
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happy new yoar ; an answer was «Mtautly returned, 
suggesting that the wish was premature, as the year 
had not yet arrived at Slough 1 

; Upon leaving Slough, the Railway is seen to have 
approached nearly to the boundary of the Thames, and 
to run at the foot of a well-wooded range, forming the 
rising ground upon the north. On Uie summit of the 
hill above the Station is seen the cupola of Stoke 
Pogis House, not far from the site of the mansion 
built by the Earls of Huntingdon, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and celebrated by Gray, in his "Long Stoiy :" 

** Li Britain's Ide — ^no matter where — 
An ancient pile of building staads : 

The Hontiiigdons and Hattons there 
Employed the power of fuiy hands.** 

The estate is now possessed by Mr. Penn, a descen- 
dant of Penn, of Pennsylvania, and representative of 
the old stock of Penn, of Penn, in this county. In 
the park is the memorial to Gray, erected by Mr. Penn; 
and the spire of Stoke Church may be seen rising from 
massy foliage, and the " Church-yard" of Gray's " Elegy." 
But the village church, and park, with Eton and its 
College, are all eulogized in Gra/s verse; and it is 
scarcely possible to point to a locality which is more 
closely identified in lyric poetry than are Stoke and 
Eton. 

There is, however, still another memorial to be noticed 
in this poetic region — the " Mons," or Mount, whence 
the femed festiv^ of the " Montem," or " Ad Montem," 
derives its name. It is celebrated triennially; next 
year will be its enactment, the last " Montem'* having 
been in 184 4» when it was a strange anomaly to see 
the Etonians, in their superb costumes of centuries 
since, collecting ''salt" of the railway passengers: it 
was bringing the past and present into very suggestive 
aesociation. D'lsraeli, bj the way, has given us a 
charming picture of the Montem, in his verj' character- 
istic novel of " Coningsby.'' 

Just west of Stoke lies Famham Royal, which is held 
of the crown by one of those feudal tenures which carry 
us back to the most picturesque age of our history ; the 
possession being by the service of supporting the king's 
right arm, and providing a glove for his right hand, 
when holding the royal sceptre at a coronation. A 
little below Famham is B^es, a quadrangular brick 
mansion, once the residence of the polite Earl of Chester- 
field. The Railway Hutory, too, notes : '* Bumham, 
the next parish, gives name to a hundred and deaneiy. 
An abbey of Benedictine nuns, founded here in 1165, 
was dissolved at the Reformation. The church is large, 
and contains some irregular perpendicular windows. In 
it hangs an escutcheon of Hastings of Woodlands, with 
the hundred quart«rings of that illustrious race." 

On the south side of the Railway, between Slough and 
Taplow, the country lies open to the Thames. The 
Taplow or Maidenhead Station, twenty-two and a-half 
miles &om London, marks t<ie point to which the Rail- 
way first opened in June, 1888 ; it lies here upon an 
embankment, crosses the Great Western turnpike 
road by an oblique brick bridge, and we soon reach the 
Maidenhead bridge. 

This celebrated bridge is composed of a central pier 
and two main arches, flanked at either end by four 
smaller openings ; it is of brick, finished with stone. 
The Maidenhead bridge is peculiar, inasmuch as it 
consists of two arches only, each 130 feet span and 24 
feet rise, which are probably the largest, and are cer- 
tainly the flattest in proportion to their span^ yet 
executed in brick. The reason of its construction with 
two arches instead of a greater number, was the existence 
of a shoal, affording an excellent foundation for the 
pier, in the middle of the river ; and the necessity of 
leaving the sides and deeper parts of the stream open for 
the navigation. "The latter cause on the one hand," states 
the Hutory, " combined with the importance of preserv- 
ing uniform the gradients of the Railway on the other, 



governed also the height of the arches." As this bridge 
was a novelty in engineering, its failure was pretty gene- 
rally predicted ; and some bad cement being used in 
the construction, the northern arch proved feulty, wis 
condemned by the engineer, taken down, and rebuilt. 
The southern arch, however, remains as it was originally 
built ; and the entire bridge, since the removal of the 
centerings, has stood with less than the ordinary amount 
of settlement The view from this fine work Lb very 
charming ; in the distance the hanging woods of Taplow 
and Cliefden, 
** With their beechen wreaths, the lung of rivers crowning," 

ascend from the margin of tiie stream, aad te rmina l s 
in the imposing fa^nde of Cliefden House. The view 
in the opposite direction commands the river^ 



Elowing, 



To Windsor-ward 

and extends over St Leonard's and the Castle, indnding 
much of the park. The old Maidenhead bridge lies at a 
short distance ; it is a many-arched structure, which loses 
much in contrast with the very bold railway work. 

Next Maidenhead lies Bray, famed for its andoit 
manor-house at Ockholt, which the Abingdon family 
have Bufiered to fidl into ruin. The parish church of 
Bray stands near the Thames, and is seen near the 
Railway : it has afine lofty tower, and some good transition 
windows; though the church is more popular in as- 
sociation with " the Vicar of Bray," who has been cited 
as a political turncoat, firom the reign of Henry VL, 
when, according to Fuller, this " vivacious vicM^* hved. 
In four reigns he was, firwt a Papist, then a Protestant, 
then a Papist, then a Protestant " The vicar," sa^^ 
quaint old Fuller, "being taxed by one for being a 
turncoat, * Not so,' said he, * fori always kept my prin- 
ciples, which is this : to live and die Vicar of Bray.' ** 

North of the Railway liesBysham, once a Preoeptoiy 
of the Temple. It had, too, a fine monastery, in the 
church of which were buried many of the Montacute 
and Neville families, including the kingmaker Warwick. 
All the monumental glories of its illustrious dead were 
swept away after the Dissolution, an<f even the site of 
the abbey-church cannot with certainty be traced. An 
early English doorway, and a few other fragments of 
the abbey, are built into the modem mansion named 
Bysham Abbey. 

The Railway remains for some distance upon a high 
chalk embankment, crossing the roads between Bray 
and Maidenhead upon a series of very lofty bridgesw 
The Ti^ord Station, thirty-three and three-quarter 
miles from London, is timber-built; thence the line 
crosses 

** The Loddon slow, with verdaut alders crowned.*' 

This stream occupies two principal channels, here both 
fordable ; a circumstance which has given its name lo 
the village. About two miles below, the Loddon, 
"the fair Lodona called," fidls into the Thames; 
according to Drayton, 

*« Contributing her store. 

As still we see the much runs ever to the more.** 

The Railway cutting next west that of Loddon, is that 
of Sonning, nearly two miles long, and varying from 
twenty to sixty feet deep. At the latter depth, "the 
top breadth, at the slope of one foot horizontal for two- 
thirds of a foot perpendicular, is 220 feet One of the 
objections brought against the Great Western gauge 
was the increased amount of the earth-work required, 
which was stated to be as seven to five, or as the diflfer- 
ence between the new and the old gauge. The cross 
section of the deepest part of this cutting, allowing a 
width of thirty feet for the railway, and ten feet for the 
side drains, gives 867 cubic yards of excavation for each 
yard in length ; had the gauge of the Railway been, 
instead of seven^ of the old width of five feet, allowing 
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a width of twenty-three feet for the railway, and ten 
feet, as before, for the draina, the earth-work for each 
yard in length would have been 820 yards; the difference 
being only about forty-geven cube yardfi, or as 867 to 
820." — (History of the BaituHiy,) At its deepest part this 
cutting is crossed by two bridges, one of which carries 
the Great Western turnpike-road from London towards 
Beading. 

On leaving the Sonnlng cutting, the Bailway enters 
once more the Yalley of the Thames, at a point where 

** Clear Eennet overtakes 

His lord, the stately Thames," 

and traverses the rich alluvial meads of Reading. 

The Beading Station, thirty-five and three-quarter 
miles from London, is in plan like that at Slough; and you 
are soon reminded that you have reached a place of 
importance. Beading is the flourishing county-town of 
Berkshire; and, within the present century, has doubled 
its popuhition, the number m 1801 being tf,742,and in 
1841, 19,528. It is a borough, returning two members 
to Parliament; one of whom, Mr. Charles Bussell, is 
also Chairman of the Great Western Bailway Company. 
The town appears to be of Saxon origin, and its posses- 
sion was much contested by the Saxons and Danes in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. It hod also a Korman 
castle, destroyed in 1153, A mitred Abbey of Bene- 
dictines was founded here by Ueniy 1. in 1121, and the 
church was consecrated by Becket in 1164. Within its 
wails were buried the founder, and his queen Adeliza; 
and probably their daughter Maud, the wife of the 
Emperor Henry IV., and mother of Henry II. of Eng- 
land. Her epitaph, recorded by Camden, has been de- 
nervedly admired : 

** Magna ortUfBiajorqQevirOjMdiiiaxiBiaparta; 
Uic jaoet Uenria filia, sponsa, pareoi.*'^ 

Within the abbey, parliaments were convened, from the 
twelfth to the fifteenih centuries. At the Dissolution by 
Henry Y lU., its revenues were equal to 20,000/. per an- 
num, present money ; and from thence to the reign of 
Charles I. the Abbey was a royal residence. In 1642, the 
town was fortified by the parliament, taken by the king, 
and retaken from Sir Arthur Aston by Essex ; whose en- 
ti^nchmenis may still be traced across the valley. In 
1688, the only officer who fell in the Bevolution, was 
slain in a skinniah with James's troops at Beading. The 
eminent prosperity of the borough was, in the mam, the 
wealth ol its abbey ; but, as early as the reign of Ed- 
ward I., it was famous for its cloth-manufacture : this 
was destroyed in the Civil Wars ; but Beading still re- 
mains a great mart for com and agricultural produce. 
The extension of the Thames navigation to Oxt'ord has 
likewise contributed to its prospenty; as did, also, the 
conversion of the Kennet into a navigable canal as high 
as Newbury in 1716; although, in the short-sighted 
spirit of the times^ that '* innovation" was loudly pro- 
tested against. The Bailway has, unquestionably, proved 
a great benefit to the town ; and the public spirit of its 
innabitants partakes largely of the ciiaractenstic intel- 
ligence of the age. Of the ancient glory of the abbey, 
but a few walls, or a ragged, broken skeleton, remain ; 
though, in recent excavations, the plan of the building 
has been traced ; and, says the Railway History, there 
'' have been brought to tne surface, from the neighbour- 
hood of the high altar, the relics of kings, and warriors, 
and holy men, the fathers and founders of a church, 
which they probably trusted would have confined their 
bones till domesday." In the last remains of a Fran- 
dacan monastery, in the town, is preserved a very fine 
decorated window. There are, also, several ancient 
parish churches ; and the love of ancient art at Beading 
is shown in the new buildings — for example, in the huge 
gaol, in the old English style, which nearly faces the 
Bailway station, and in a restored chapel adjoining. 
Near Beading resides Miss Mitford, who haa drawn a 



delightftd picture sd the borough, under the name of 
" Belford Begis." 

From Beading may be seen the fine domain of Cavers- 
ham Park, on the Oxfordshire bank of the Thames. It 
was, till lately, a seat of the Cadogan family, who were 
formerly Barons of Beading. At Caversham lived the 
wittiest of Englii^ divines, Dr. South. 

The Bailway leaves the Beading Station as it arriyed 
there, upon embankment, and then passes into cnttings, 
one of which divides Purley Park into two parta. The 
mansion. Parley Hall, sometimes mistaken for Home 
Tooke's " Purley," was built for Law, of South Sea no- 
toriety; and Warren Hastings resided here during hia 
memorable trial The Bailwaj here lies dose to the 
south bank of the Thames, and commands a fine view of 
the woods and Elizabethan house of Mapl^Durham, 
the ancient seat of the Blounto. 

From the Purley cutting the line is carried over 
an embankment, to the village and Station of Pang- 
bourne, forty-one miles and a-quarter from London. The 
Station is, generally, Elizabethan, broad-eaved, and not 
unpicturesque. Pangboume is named from its fine 
trout stream, the Pang : it is a pretty village, upon the 
Beading and Oxford road, which is crossed by the Bail 
way close to the station, upon an oblique red-brick bridge. 
Opposite Pangboume, on the Thames, lies Whitchurch, 
noticeable for its church of good 1<I orman work, and per- 
pendicular and decorated windows. 

" The Bailway," says our complete History, *' now 
fairly lies withm the ravine of the Thames^" passing 
into the Shooter's Hill cutting, under Basildon Park, the 
finely-wooded estate of Mr. Morison, M.P., who has 
lately proposed some very salutary legislative enactments 
for the better management of railways. Mr. Morison 
has realized a large fortune as a warehouseman in Fore- 
street, Cripplegate; and, some years since, became the 
purchaser of Fonthill Abbey. The mansion at Basildon 
IS in the classic style of the last century : its festal capa- 
bilities were lately put in requisition, when Mr. Mori- 
son entertained, in most sumptuous style, the Lord 
Mayor, and a large party of the corporation of London, 
on their " View of the Thames." Basildon church has 
a beautiful chancel, and is a valuable example of the 
Early Decorated style. During the railway constmction, 
there were found in a field two skeletons, and the foun- 
dation of a Boman villa, with a tesselated pavement; 
the latter has been carefully preserved. 

At Basildon, (says our illustrated guide,) the source of 
the Thames bends considerably to the west, and ap- 
proaches to the foot of the chalk range. In consequence 
of this, the Bailway crosses the river mto Oxfordshire, at 
Basildon, and recrosses it about two miles further on, at 
Moulsford, by means of two nearly similar bridges of 
red-brick, with Bath stone finishings, and each composed 
of four elliptical arches, of sixty-two feet ipan. The 
Thames valley only prenenta the character of a ravine 
between Pangboume and Streatley, whicli lies upon the 
Berkshire bank of the river, upon a sort of shelf or 
platform between it and the steep escarpment of the 
ch^k. The village lies on the Boman road, called Ickl^ 
ton-street, which, here descending the hill, crosses the 
Thames by a ford ; hence, the name compounded of 
" street,** or way, and the " ey," or island, still seen in the 
middle of the nver. The Bailway Ubourers have met with 
several indications of Boman occupation in this locality ; 
a vase of coarse pottery, found at Basildon, is entitled to 
special mention. The church is in the Transition style^ 
from i« orman towards Early English. 

Opposite Streatley lies Goring Station, forty-four and 
a half miles from London; it has a church, mostly Kor- 
man; and from thence the line passes in cutting to 
Moulsford. We may here quote a specimen of the ad- 
mirable geobgical description of the History : — " The 
valley now opens rapidly ; the high ground on the left 
passes off westward, to form the Isley Downs, and that 
on the right recedes almost at a right angle, under the 
name of the Chiltems. The space between them is the 
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lower end of the great vale of Berks, and is moulded 
into a number of low, undulating hills, composed of 
grey or chalk marie, and forming the sub-escarpment of 
the great crest of the chalk ; th^ marie throws out the 
waters which haye percolated through the chalk, and 
the junction between the two is marked by a line of 
springs, indicated by such names as Brightwell, Jutwell, 
Harwell, Mongewell, &c., and by a thick belt of popu- 
lation, attnicted thither from a very early period by the 
fertility of the soiL The grey chalk, here foil of fossils 
and pyrites, forms the embankment on which the Bail- 
way approaches Moulsford Bridge; the subsoil, how- 
ever, is covered up with a thick deposit of gravel, in 
which elephants' and sharks* teeth, and various diluvial 
remains, have been discovered/' Moulsford village lies 
in Berkshire, and its ''ford" crosses the Thames to 
South Stoke, through which village the Bailway passes ; 
it has an Early English and Eturly Decorated church. 
From this part of the line maybe seen, on the south, 
some of those curious terraces called " Linchetts,** so 
common on the sides of chalk and oolite downs. Here, 
too, may be seen the spires of Wallingford, and the 
wooded dells of the Ghiltems ; and ** a spur firom the 
Isley Downs, crowned by Unwell Wood, well known to 
the Oxford botanists for its varieties of the Orchis tribe ; 
as the Down is to sportsmen for the excellent coursing 
matches of Mr. Stone, the venerable squire of Streatley.'' 
We have now reached the Wallingford Station, upon 
the Berkshire bank of the river, forty-seven and a half 
miles from London, and about three from Wallingford. 
The town is a "fine old place," still enclosed by the 
Soman earthworks, though the ford is superseded by a 
Rlone bridge A lofty agger, defended on the exterior 
by a wet ditch, encloses the town, and forms three sides 
of a parallelogram, of which the Thames is the fourth. 
Wallingford was destroyed by the Danes in 1006, but 
rose again into prosperity ; and Swein, their king, was 
bom here in 1013. The Conqueror found the ^ixon 
Wigod in possession of the " Vill," and married his 
heiress to Eobert D'Oyley, who founded castles here and 
at Oxford. Wallingford castle was very strong, and 
its central position made it of great importance in the 
Barons* wars. In this stormy period, however, its strength 
had begun to decay ; Leland, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, describes it as '' sore yn mine ;" Cam- 
den, who wrote somewhat later, says that *' its size and 
magnificence used' to amaze me when I came hither, a 
lad from Oxford." Still, up to the Civil Wars, it was 
considered one of the most important fortresses in the 
king's possession : it was held by Charles until its sur- 
render to Fairfax, in 1646 ; and it was finally destroyed, 
and the materials sold, by order of Cromwell, in 1652. 
The date of the fortress is, however, confirmed by its 
lofty Noiman mound, inside which is a well ; and there 
is a doorway of the same period. The castle inclosure 
is kept in order by its proprietor, Mr. Blackstone. The 
name of the town is ascribed either to an ancient British 
word, guallen, or the Latin, vaUum, each signifying 
a fort, or fortified position, and the ford over the river, 
thus making OuaUen Ford or VaUum Ford, Its four- 
teen churches, descriUd by Leland, have dwindled to 
three, and the remains of a chapel in the castle. One 
of the former, St. Peter's, was rebuilt by Sir William 
Blackstone, who is buried there. 

Leaving the Moulsford Station, the Eailway passes 
under the Oxford road, and by a deep cutting of chalk 
marie, enters Cholsey, famed for its Saxon monastery 
and Norman church, the ktter one of the finest paro- 
chial buildings in the country. "The village," says 
the History, "stands upon a knoll of gravel, in great 
part surrounded by land liable to be floioded ; hence its 
name of ' Cholsey,' or Ceolsia, * the island of Cceol,' who 
was, probably, its Saxon owner." 

{To be concluded in next Number.) 
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THE CAPUCHIK.' 

Father Cristoporo of ** * » was a man nearer siilj 
than fifty years of age. His shaven head, circled with a 
narrow line of hair, like a crown, according to the feahion 
of Uie Capuchin tonsure, was raised from time to time 
with a movement that betrayed somewhat of disdain 
and disquietude, and then quickly sank again in thougfalK , 
of lowliness and humility. His long grey beard, corer- j 
ing his cheeks and chin, constrasted markedly with the 
prominent features of the upper part of his face, to 
which a long and habitual abstinence had rather given 
an air of gravity, than eflaoed the natural expression. 
His sunken eyes, usually bent on the ground, sometimes 
brightened up with a momentary fire, like two spirited 
horses, under the hand of a driver whom they know by 
experience they cannot overcome; yet occasionally tiiejr 
indulge in a few gambols and prancings, for which they 
are quickly repaid by a smart jerk of the bit. 

Father Cristoforo had not always been thus: nor had 
he always been Cristoforo: his baptismal name was 
Ludovico. He was the son of a merchant of * « • * who, 
in his latter years, being considerably wealthy, and 
having only one son, had given up trade, and retired as 
an independent gentleman. 

In his new state of idleness he began to entertain a 
great contempt for the time he had spent in making 
money, and being usefol in the world. Full of this 
fancy, he used every endeavour to make othere foiget 
that he had been a merchant; in fact, he wished to 
forget it himself. But the warehouse, the bales, the 
journal, the measure, were for ever intrading upon hii 
mind, Uke the shade of Banquo to Macbeth, even amidst 
the honours of the table and the smiles of flatterers. 
It is impossible to describe the care of these poor mortals 
to avoid every word that might appear like an aUusion 
to the former condition of their patron. One day, to 
mention a single instance, towards the end of dinner, 
in the moment of liveliest and most unrestrained 
festivity, when it would be difficult to say which was 
merriest, the company who emptied the table, or the 
host who filled it, he was rallying witJi friendly 
superiority one of his guests, the most prodigious cater 
in the world. He, meaning to return the joke, with the 
frankness of a child, and without the least shade of malice, 
replied, " Ah, I'm listening like a merchant" * The 
poor offender was at once conscious of the unfortunate 
word that had escaped his lips; he cast a diffident glance 
towards his patron's clouded face, and each would gladly 
have resumed his former expression; but it was 



(1) This very striking sketch is taken ftrom an excellent tntnila- 
tion of Monzoni's " Betrothed," lately published by Mr. Burns, of 
Portinan-«treet 

(2) " lofaccio oreeehie da mercante.'' A proverbial oxprissiOD. 
meaning, *• I pay no attention to you," which quite loses its point 
when translated into English. 
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impoMible. The other gtieste occupied themaelveB, each 
in hlB own mind, in devising some plan of remedying 
the mistake, and making a diversion; but the silence 
thus occasioned only made the error more apparent. 
Each individnal endeavonred to avoid meeting his com- 
panion's eje; each felt l^t all were oocopied in the 
thought they wished to conceaL Oheermlness and 
sociability had fled for that day, and the poor man, not 
somnch impmdent as unfortunate, never again received 
an invitation. In this manner, Ludovico's father passed 
his hitter yean, continually subject to annoyances, and 
perpetually in dread of being despised; never reflecting 
that it was no more contemptuous to sell than to buy, 
and that the business of which he was now so much 
ashamed, had been carried on for many years before the 
public without regret. He gave his son an expensive 
education, according to the judgment of the times, and 
as far as he was permitted by the laws and customs of 
the country; he procured him masters in the different 
branches of literature and in exercises of horsemanship, 
and at last died, leaving the youth heir to a large fortune. 
Ludovico had acquired gentlemanlv habits and feelings, 
and the flatterers by whom he had been surrounded had 
accustomed him to be treated with the greatest respect. 
But» when he endeavoured to mix with the first men of 
the city, he met with very different treatment to what 
he had been accustomed to, and he began to perceive 
that, if he would be admitted into their society, as he 
desired, he must learn, in a new school, to be patient and 
submissive, and every moment to be looked down upon 
and despised. 

Such a mode of life accorded neither with the educa- 
tion of Ludovico, nor with his disposition ; and he with- 
drew from it, highly piqued. Still he absented himself 
unwillingly ; it appeared to him that these ought really 
to have been his companions, only he wanted them to 
be a little more tractable. With this mixture of dislike 
and inclination, not being able to make them his fiuniliar 
associates, yet wishing in some way to be connected with 
them, he endeavonred to rival them in show and mag- 
nificence, thus purchasing for himself enmity, jealousy, 
and ridicule. His disposition, open and at me same 
time violent, had occasionally engaged him in more 
serious contentions. He had a natural and sincere 
horror of fraud and oppression — a horror rendered still 
more vivid by the rank of those whom he saw daily 
committing them — exactly the persons he hated. To 
appease, or to excite all these passions at once, he readily 
took the part of the weak and oppressed, assumed 
the office of arbitrator, and intermeddling in one dispute 
drew himself intoothers ; so that by degrees he established 
his character as a protector of the oppressed, and a 
vindicator of injuries. The employment, however, was 
troublesome: and it need not be asked whether poor 
Ludovico met with enemies, untoward accidents, and 
vexations of spirit. Besides the external war he had to 
maintain, he was continually harassed by internal strifes ; 
for, in order to carry out his undertakings, ( not to 
speak of such as never were carried out, ) he was often 
obliged to make use of subterfuges, and have recourse 
to violence, which his conscience could not approve. 
He was compelled to keep around him a great number 
of bravoes; and, as much for his own security as to 
ensoie vigorous assistance, he had to choose the most 
daring, or, in other words, the most unprincipled, and 
thus to liye with villains for the sake of justice. Tet, 
on more than one occasion, either discouraged by ill 
success, or disquieted by imminent danger, wearied by 
a sUite of constant defence, disgusted with his companions, 
and in apprehension of fUssipating his property, which 
was daily drawn upon largely, either in a good cause, or 
in sapport of hit bold entei]prise8, — more than once he 
had taken a £uicy to turn friar ; for in these times, this 
was the commonest way of escaping difficulties. This 
idea would probablv have been only a fancy all his life, 
had it not been changed to a resolution by a more 
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He was walking one day along the streets, in company 
with a former shopkeeper, whom his father had raised 
to the office of steward, and was followed by two bravoes. 
The steward, whose name was Cristoforo, was about 
fifty years old, devoted fh)m childhood to hla master, 
^om he had known from his birth, and by whose wages 
and liberality he was himself supported, with his idfe 
and eight children. Ludovico perceived a gentleman 
at a distance, an arrogant and overbearing man, whom 
he had never spoken to in his life, but his cordial enemv, 
to whom Ludovico heartily returned the hatred ; for it 
is a singular advantage of this world, that men may 
hate and be hated without knowing each other. The 
Signer, followed by four bravoes, advanced hiuightily, 
with a proud step, his head raised, and his mouth 
expressive of insolence and contempt. > They both 
walked next to the wall, which (be it observed) was on 
Ludovico's right hand ; and this, according to custom, 
gave him the right (how far people will go to pursue the 
riglU of a case !) of not moving from the said wall to 
give place to any one, to which custom, at that time, 
great importance was attached. The Signer, on the 
contrary, in virtue of another custom, held that this 
right ought to be conceded to him in consideration of 
his rank, and that it was Ludovico's part to give way. 
So that in this, as it happens in many other cases, two 
opposing customs clashed, the question of which was to 
have the preference remaining undecided, thus giving 
occasions of dispute, whenever one hard head chanced 
to come in contact with another of the same nature. 
The foes approached each other, both close to the wall, 
like two walidng figures in has relief, and oa finding 
themselves face to face, the Signer, eyeing Ludovico 
with a haughty air and imperious frown, said, in a cor- 
responding tone of voice, " Go to the outside.'' 

" You go youiBclf," replied Ludovico ; " the path is 
mine." 

'* With men of your rank the path Is always mine." 

" Tee, if the arrogance of men of your rank were a 
law for men of mine." 

The two trains of attendants stood still, each behind 
its leader, fiercely regarding each oUier, with their 
hands on their daggers prepared for battle, while the 
passers-by stopped on their way, and withdrew into the 
road, placing themselves at a distance to observe the 
issue ; the presence of these spectators continually ani- 
mating the punctilio of the disputants. 

" To the outside, vile mechanic I or 111 quickly teach 
yon the civility you owe a gentleman." 

" You lie : I am not vile." 

** You lie, if you say I lie." This reply was pragma- 
tical. *' And if you were a gentleman, as I am," added 
the Signer, " I would prove with the sword that you are 
the liar." 

" That is a capital pretext for dispensing with the 
trouble of maintaining the insolence of your words by 
your deeds." 

" Throw this rascal in the mud," said the Signer, 
turning to his followers. 

*' We shall see," said Ludovico, immediately retiring 
a step, and laying his hand on his sword. 

** Hash man !" cried the other, drawing his own, 
" I will break this when it is stained with your vile 
blood." 

At these words t^ey flew upon one another, the 
attendants of the two parties nghting in d^ence of 
their masters. The combat was unequal, both in num- 
ber, and because Ludovico aimed rather at parrying the 
blows of, and disarming, his enemy, than killing him, 
while the Signor was resolved upon his foe's death at 
any cost Ludovico had already received a blow firom 
the dagger of one of the bravoes in his left arm, and a 
alight wound on his cheek, and his principal enemy was 
pressing on to make an end of hun, when Cristoforo, 
seeing his master in extreme peril, went behind the 
Signor with his dagger, who, turning all his fury upon 
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this sight, LudovicOf as if beside himself, buried his 
own in the body of his provoker, and laid him at his 
feet, almost at the same moment as the unfortmiate 
Cristoforo. The followers of the Signer, seeing him on 
the ground, immediately betook themselves to flight : 
those of Ludovico, wounded and beaten, having no 
longer any one to fight with, and not wishing to be 
mingled in the rapidly increasing multitude, fled the 
other way, and Ludovico was left alone in the midst of 
the crowd, with these two ill-fated companions lying at 
his feet 

" What's the matter 1 — There's one. — There are two. — 
They have pierced his body.— W ho has been murdered 1 — 
That tyrant— Oh, Holy Mary, what a confusion I— Seek, 
and you shall find. — One moment pays all.— So he is 
gone ! — What a blow ! — ^It must be a serious affair. — 
And this other poor fellow 1— Mercy 1 what a sight 1 — 
Save him, save him I — it will go hard with him too. — 
See how he is mangled 1 he is covered with blood. — 
i!)scape, poor fellow, escape 1 — Take care you are not 
caught'* 

These words predominating over the confused tumult 
of the crowd, expressed their prevailing opinion, while 
assistance accompanied the advice. The scene had taken 
place near a Capuchin convent, an asylum in those days, 
as eveiy one knows, impenetrable to baili&, and all that 
complication of persons and things which went by the 
name of justice. The wounded and almost senseless 
murderer was conducted, or rather carried by the crowd, 
and delivered to the monks with the recommendation, 
*' He is a worthy man, who has made a proud tyrant cold; 
he was provoked to it, and did it in his own defence." 

ijudovico had never before shed blood, and although 
homicide was in those times so common that eveiy one 
was accustomed to hear of and witness it, yet the im- 
pression made on lus mind by the sight of one man 
murdered for him, and another by him, was new and 
indescribable; — a disclosure of sentiments before un- 
known. The faXL of his enemy, the sudden alteration of 
the features, passing in a moment from a threatening 
and furious expression to the calm and solemn stillness 
of death, was a sight that instantly changed the feelings 
of the murderer. He was dragged to the convent 
almost without knowing where he was, or what they were 
doing to him; and, when Ms memory returned, he found 
himself on a bed in the infirmary, attended by a surgeon- 
friar, (for the Capuchins generally had one in each 
convent,) who was applying lint and bandages to the two 
wounds he had received in the contest. A father, whose 
special office it was to attend upon the dying, and who 
had frequently been called upon to exercise his duties 
iu the street, was quickly summoned to the place o 
combat He returned a few minutes afterwards, and, 
entering the infirmary, approached the bed where 
Ludovico lay. '* Comfort yourself," said he, ** he has at 
least died calmly, and has charged me to ask your pardon, 
and to convey his to you." These words aroused poor 
Ludovico, and awakened more vividly and distinctly the 
teciings which confusedly crowded upon his mind ; sorrow 
fur his Mend, consternation and remorse for the blow 
that had escaped lus hand, and, at the same time, a 
bitterly painful compassion for the man he had slain. 
" And the other)" anxiously demanded he of the 
friar. 

*' The other had expired when I arrived." 

In the meanwhile, the gates and precincts of the oon- 
vent swarmed with idle and inquisitive people ; but, on 
the arrival of a body of constables, they dispersed the 
crowd, and placed themselves in ambush at a short dis- 
taxkce from the doors, so that none might go out unob- 
served. A brother of the deceased, however, accompanied 
by two of his cousins and an aged uncle, came, armed 
cap-d-piS, with a powerful retinue of bravoes, and began 
to mak.e the circuit of the convent, watchiiig with looks 
andgesturesof threatening contempt the idle by-standers, 
who did not dare say, " He is out of your reach," though 
they had it written on their faces. 



As soon as Ludovico could collect his scattered 
thoughts, he asked for a Father Confessor, and begged 
that he would seek the widow of Cristoforo, ask forgn e- 
ness in his name for his having been the involuntary 
cause of her desolation, and at the same time assure her 
that he would undertake to provide for her deatitute 
family. In reflecting on his own condition, the wish to 
become a friar, which he had often before revolved in hia 
mind, revived with double force and earnestness; it 
seemed as if Qod himself, by bringing him to a convent 
just at this juncture, had put it in his way, and given him 
a sign of His will ; and his resolution was taken. He 
therefore called the guardian, and told him of his inten- 
tion. The superior replied, that he must beware of 
forming precipitate resolutions, but that if, on consi- 
deration, he nersisted in his desire, he would not be 
reused. He then sent for a notary, and made an ansignr 
ment of the whole of Ids property (which was no insig- 
nificant amount) to the family of Cristoforo, a certain 
sum to the widow, as if it were an entailed dowiy, and 
the remainder to the children. 

The resolution of Ludivoco came very d propos fat 
his hosts, who were in a sad dilemma on his account 
To send him away from the convent, and thus expose 
him to justice, that is to say, to the vengeance ot his 
enemies, was a course on which they would not for a 
moment bestow a thought It would have been to give 
up their proper privileges, disgrace the convent in the 
eyes of the people, draw upon themselves the animad- 
versions of all the Capuchins in the universe for suffer- 
ing their common rights to be infringed upon, and 
arouse all the ecclesiastical authorities, who at that time 
considered themselves the lawful guardians of thes« 
rights. On the other hand, the kindicd of the alaio, 
powerful themselves, and strong in adherents, were pre- 
pared to take vengeance, and denounced as their enemy 
auy one who should put an obstacle in their wi^. The 
hiatoiy does not tell us that much grief was felt for the 
loss of the deceased, nor even that a single tear was shed 
over him by any of his relations: it merely says that 
they were all on fire to have the murderer, dead or 
living, in their power. But Ludovico's sssuming the 
habit of a Capucliin settled all these diflicultiea ; he 
made atonement in a manner, imposed a penance on 
himself, tacitly confessed himself in fault, and withdrew 
from the contest ; he was, in fact, an enemy laying down 
|iis arms. The relatives of the dead could also, if ihej 
bleased, believe and make it their boast that he had 
turned friar in despair, and through dread of their 
vengeance. But, in any case, to oblige a man to relin- 
quish his property, shave his head, and walk barefoot^ 
to sleep on straw, and to live upon alms, was surely 
i punishment fuUy equivalent to the most heinova 
offence. 

The Superior presented himself with an easy humiliir 
\o the brother of the deceased, and, after a thousand 
nrotestations of respect for hi? most illustrious house, and 
of desire to comply with his wishes as far as was posuble^ 
he spoke of Ludovico's penitence, and the determination 
|ie had made, politely making it appear that his fsmily 
flight, to be therewith satuiiied, and insinuating, yet 
inore courteously, and with still greater dexterity, that 
whether he were pleased or not, so it would be. The 
(>rother fell into a rage, which the Capuchin patient^ 
flowed to evaporate, occasionally remarking thai he 
had too just cause of sorrow. The Signer alao gave 
him to understand, that in any case his family had it in 
their power to enforce satisfaction, to which the Capo- 
^hin, whatever he might think, did not si^ no; and 
Anally he asked, or rather required as a condition, that 
the murderer of his brother should immediately quit 
the city. The Capuchin, who had already determined 
upon such a course, replied that it should be as he 
wished, leaving the nobleman to believe, if he chosBw 
that his complmnoe was an act of obedience ; and thus 
the matter concluded to the satisfaction of all parties. 
Thefiunily were released from their obligation; the 
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frian bad resctied a fel)ow^reattire, and secured their 
own priyil^^, without making themBelves enemies; 
the dilettanti in chivalry gladly saw the affitir termi- 
nated in 80 laudable a manner ; the populace rejoiced at 
a worthy man's escaping from danger, and at the same 
time marvelled at his conversion ; finally, and above all, 
in the midst of his sorrow, it was a consolation to poor 
Ludovioo himself, to enter upon a life of expiation, and 
devote himself to services, which, though they could not 
remedy, might at least maks some atonement for his 
unhappy deed, and alleviate the intolerable pangs of 
remorse. The idea that his resolution might be attri- 
buted to fear pained him for a moment, but he quickly 
consoled himself by the remembrance that even this 
ui\just imputation would be a punishment for him, and 
a means of expiation. Thus, at the age of thirty, Ludo- 
yico took the monastic habit, and being required, accord- 
ing to custom, to change his name, he chose one that 
would continually remind him of the fault he had to 
atone for — ^the name of Friar Cristoforo. 

Scarcely was the ceremony of tiding the religious 
habit completed, when the guardian told him that he 
must keep his noviciate at * * *, sixty miles distant, 
and that he must leave the next day. The novice bowed 
respectfully, and requested a favour of him. " Allow 
me, Father, ' said he, " before I quit the city where I 
have shed the blood of a fellow-creature, and leave a 
family justly ofifended with me, to make what satisfac- 
tion 1 can, by at least confessing my sorrow, begging 
foigiveness of the brother of the deceased, and so re- 
moving, please God, the enmity he feels towards me." 
The guardian, thinking that such an act, besides being 
good in itself, would also serve still more to reconcile 
the family to the convent, instantly repaired to the 
otfended Jc^ignor's house, and communicated to him Friar 
Cristoforo s request. The Signer, greatly surprised at 
so unexpected a proposal, felt a rising of anger, mingled 
perhaps with complacency, and, after thinking a 
moment, " Let him come to-morrow," said he, men- 
tioning the hour ; and the Superior returned to the 
monastery to acquaint the novice with the desired per- 
mission. 
I The gentleman soon remembered that the more solemn 
I and notorious the submission was, the more his influence 
I and importance would be increased among his friends 
and the public ; and it would also, (to use a fashionable 
I modem expression,) make a fine page in the history of 
, the Cunily. He therefore hastily sent to inform all his 
i relatives, that the next day at noon they must hold 
themselves engaged to come to him, for the purpose of 
I receiving a common satisfaction. At midday the palace 
swarmed with the nobility of both sexes and of every 
age; occasioning a confused intermingling of large 
cloaksi, lofty plumes, and pendant jewels; a vibrating 
movement of stifiened and curled ribbons, an impeded 
trailing of embroidered trains. The ante-rooms, court- 
yards, and roads overflowed with servants, pages, bravoes, 
and inquisitive gazers. On seeing all this preparation. 
Friar Cristoforo guessed the motive, and felt a momen- 
taiy perturbation ; but he soon reoovered himself, and 
said ; — " Be it so ; I committed the murder publicly, 
in the presence of many of his enemies ; that was an 
injury; this is reparation.** — So, with the father, his 
companion, at his side, and his eyes bent on the ground, 
he passed tJie threshold, traversed the court-yard among 
a crowd who eyed him with veiy unceremonious curio- 
sity, ascended the stairs, and, in the midst of another 
crowd of nobles, who gave way at his approach, was 
uiihered, with a thousand eyes upon him, into the pre- 
sence of the master of the mansion, who, surrounded by 
his nearest relatives, stood in the centre of the room 
with a downcast look, grasping in his left hand the hilt 
of his sword, while with the right he folded the collar 
of his cloak over his breast. 

There is sometimes in the £see and behaviour of a 
person so direct an expression, such an efiusion, so to 
q^aky q( the internal soul^ that in a crowd of spectators 



there will be but one judgment and opinion of himi So 
was it with Friar Cristoforo ; his face and behaviour 
plainly expressed to the by-standers that he had not 
become a friar, nor submitted to that humiliation, from 
the fear of man ; and the discovery immediately conci- 
liated all hearts. On perceiving the ofiended Signer, he 
quickened his steps, fell on his knees at his feet, crossed 
his hands on his breast, and bending his shi^ved head, 
said, " I am the murderer of your brother. God knows 
how gladly I would restore him to you at the price of 
my own blood, but it cannot be ; I can only make in- 
efficacious and tardy excuses, and implore you to accept 
them for God's sake.** All eyes were inmioveably fixed 
upon the novice and the illustrious personage he was 
addressing; all ears were attentively listening; and, 
when Friar Cristoforo ceased, there was a murmur of 
compassion and respect throughout the room. The 
gentleman, who stood in an attitude of forced conde- 
scension and restained fmger, was much moved at 
these words, and, bending towards the supplicant, 
" Kise," said he, in an altered tone. ** The offence — the 
act certainly — but the (labit you bear — not only so, but 
also yourself— Else, Father— My brother — 1 cannot 
deny it— was a cavslier— was rather a — precipitate man 
— rather hasty. But all happens by God's appoint- 
ment. Speak of it no more But, Father, you 

must not remain in this posture." And taking him by 
the arm, he compelled him to rise. The friar, standing 
with his head bowed, and his eyes fixed on the ground, 
replied, " I may hope that I have your forgiveness ] 
And if I obtain it from you, irom whom may 1 not hope 
it ] Oh ! if I might hear from your lips that one word 
— pardon I" 

** Pardon !" said the gentleman. " You no longer 
need it But since you desire it, certainly . . . certainly, 
I pardon you with my whole hearty and iJl . , . . *' 

''AH ! all 1" exclaimed the by-standers, with one voice. 
The countenance of the friar expanded with grateful joy, 
under which, however, might be traced an humble and 
deep compunction for the evil which the forgiveness of 
men could not repair. The gentleman, overcome by 
this deportment, and urged forward by the general feel- 
ing, threw his arms round Cristoforo's neck, and gave 
and received the kiss of peace. 

" Bravo ! well done I" burst forth from all parts of the 
room : there was a general movement, and all gathered 
round the friar. Servants immediate^f entered, bring- 
ing abundance of refreshment. The Signer, again ad- 
dressing Cristoforo, who was preparing to retire, said, 
" Father, let me give you some of these trifles ; afford 
me this proof of your friendship ;" and was on the point 
of helping him before any of the others ; but he, draw- 
ing lick with a kind of friendly resistance, " These 
things," said he, "are no longer for me; but God forbid 
that I should refuse your gifts. I am about to start on 
my journey ; allow me to take a loaf of bread, that I 
may be able to say I have shared your charity eaten of 
your bread, and received a token of your forgiveness." 
The nobleman, much afiected, ordered it to be brought, 
and shortly a waiter entered in full dress, bearing the 
loaf on a silver dish, and presented it to the father, who 
took it with many thanks, vid put it in his basket Then, 
obtaining permission to depart, he bade farewell to the 
master of the house and those who stood nearest to him, 
and with difiiculty made his escape as the^ endeavourea 
for a moment to impede his progress ; while, in the 
ante-rooms, he had to struggle to free homself from the 
servants, and even from the bravoes, who kissed the 
hem of his garment, his rope and his hood. At last he 
reached the street, borne along as in triumph, and 
accompanied by a crowd of people as far as the gate of 
the city, from whence he commenced his pedestrian 
journey towards the place of his novitiate. 

The brother and other relatives of the deceased, who 
had been prepared in the morning to eigoy the sad 
triumph ol pnde^ were left instead full of the serene joy 
of a forgiving and benevolent disposition. The com- 
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pany enteirtained themselves some time longer, with feel- 
ings of unusual kindness and cordiality, in discussions 
of a very different character to what they had anticipated 
on assembling. Instead of satisfistction enforced, insults 
avenged, and obligations discharged,— praises of the 
novice, reconciliation, and meekness, were the topics of 
conversation. 

Father Cristoforo pursued his way with a peace of 
mind such as he had never experienced since that terri- 
ble event, to make atonement for which his whole life 
was henceforth to be consecrated. He maintained the 
silence usually imposed upon novices without difficulty, 
being entirely absorbed in the thought of the labours, 
privations, and humiliations he would have to undergo 
ror the expiation of his fault. At the usual hour of re- 
freshment, he stopped at the house of a patron, and 
partook idmost voraciously of the bread of forgiveness, 
reserving, however, a smaU piece, which he kept in his 
1)asket as a perpetual remembrancer. 

It is not our intention to write the history of his 
cloistral life : it will suffice to say, that, while he willingly 
and carefully fulfilled the duties customarily assigned 
to him, to preach and to attend upon the dying, he never 
suffisred an opportunity to pass of executing two other 
offices which he had imposed upon himself— the com- 
posing of differences, and the protection of the oppressed. 
Without being aware of it, he entered upon these under- 
takings with some portion of^his former zeal, and a 
slight remnant of tliat courageous spirit which humilia- 
tion and mortifications had not been able entirely to sub- 
due. His manner of speaking was habitually meek and 
humble; but, when truth and justice were at stake, he was 
immediately animated with his former warmth, which, 
mingled with and modified by a solemn emphasis 
acquired in preaching, imparted to his language a very 
marked character. His whole countenance and deport- 
ment indicated a long-continued struggle between a 
naturally hasty, passionate temper, and an opposing and 
habitually victorious will, ever on the watch, and 
directed by the highest principles and motives. One of 
the brotherhood, his Mend, who knew him well, likened 
him, on one occasion, to those too-expressive words — 
too-expressive, that is, in their natural state, which some 
persons, well-behaved enough on ordinary occasions, 
pronounce, when overcome by anger, in a half-and-half 
sort of way, with a slight change of letters— words which 
even ^us transformed bear about them much of their 
primitive energy. 
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REMBRANDT VAN RYN. 

Rembrandt, one of the most ori^al painters 
of the Dutch, or Flemish school, was bom on the 
^ 15th of Jiine, 1606, in a village near the city of 
Leyden in Holland. His fanuly name was Gei^ 
retsz, but the surname of Van Ryn — or of the 
Rhine — was given to him, because the place where 
he passed his youth, and where his father rented a 
mill, was situated on the bank of the Rhine. 

The miller had the sagacity to perceive that his 
son possessed superior abilities, and he was 
anxious to afford mm the opportunity of studying 
literature; but it was with difficulty that Rem- 
brandt could even be taught to read. The sttidy of 
design alone seemed to occupy his thoughts, so 
that his indulgent parent, who careftdly watched 
all his tendencies, placed him under the core of 
Jacques Van Zwanenburg, a painter established at 
Amsterdam, in whose school he remained three 
years. 



He afterwards becAitte the disciple of Peter LAst- 
man, with whom he remained but si^ months, and 
then studied for the same space of time under 
Jacob Pinas. Whilst Rembrandt was with this 
master, he is said to have acquired that taste for 
strong contrasts of light and shadow, which 
he s{d)sequently cultivated with such admirable 
talent He formed his own manner entirelj by 
imitating nature, and although he did not oftei 
select what was most beautiM or eracefdl, yet he 
represented every object with wonderfhl truth and 
force. 

After quitting Jacob Pinas, he returned to his 
father's house, and for a long time he made the 
mill his studio. The space which he reserved for 
himself was inclosed on all sides, with the excep- 
tion of a single aperture, from above, which ad- 
mitted but a partial light 

It is worthy of remark that, although R.em- 
brandt and Caravaggio belonged to very different 
schools, they resembled each other in three re- 
spects ; namely, in their strong contrasts of light 
and shadow ; their deficiency in taste with regard 
to the selection of their models, although they 
copied those models with great fidelity; and their 
habit of painting in a chamber where the light 
descended from c3K>Ye. 

Rembrandt might probably have remained in 
peaceftd obscurity in his father's mill, if one of his 
friends and brother artists had not prevailed upon 
him to take a picture wluch he had just finishea to 
Amsterdam, and offer it to a connoisseur. Th.it 
gentleman received him with great kindness and 
respect, and gave him a hundred florins for this 
painting. 

This circumstance was the commencement of 
Rembrandt's future prosperity, it made him 
known, and his works were sought after by many 
persons of distinction. He therefore resolvea on set- 
tling at Amsterdam, whither he removed in 1630. 

The demand for his painting soon became so 
general that he had scarcely tune to execute the 
orders he received; and his pecuniary resources 
were also considerably augmented by his numerous 
pupils, most of whom were the sons of persons of 
rank or fortune. 

His success now appeared certain, and he mar- 
ried a young girl of the village of Ramdorp, whose 
portrait he often painted. 

At this time he finished his pictures highly, and 
their spirit, and strength of colouring, were 
worthy of his great genius ; he afterwards adopted 
a bolder style, whidi produces a wonderful effect 
in his works. 

His love of gain increased with his fame, and 
the debasing vice of avarice induced him to commit 
the most unworthy actions. Innumerable anec- 
dotes are related of the manoeuvres which he 
practised to increase his store of wealth. His 
wife encouraged him in these dishonourable pro- 
ceedings; and she one day persuaded him to 
conceal himself, and to suffer the report to be 
spread that he was dead, in order to insure a 
greater price for his pictures: The experiment 
succeeded, and Rembrandt laughed at those whom 
he had thus grossly deceived. 

The Burgomaster Six was a sincere friend and 
patron of Rembrandt, and he oftoi endeavoured 
to induce him to frequent the society of persons in 
a superior station, but in vain. Rembrandt pre- 
ferred living among people of an inferior class; 
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and there is no donbt that his choice of subjects 
for his works would have been more refined if he 
had movc^ in a higher sphere. 

It has been observed, also, that, if Rembrandt 
had visited Italy, and studied the antique, his taste 
might have been improved ; but this is very doubt- 
ful, for he had a collection of the finest Italian 
engravings, drawings, and designs, many of them 
taken from the antiques, from which he might have 
derived improvement ; but it appears that he ex- 
perienced more real pleasure in contemplating his 
own repository of old draperies, armour, weapons, 
and turbans, which he jocularly called his antiaues, 
than he ever felt from surveying the works of the 
Grecian artists, or the productions of Raphael. 
Nevertheless, as M. Fuseu observes, " Rembrandt 
was, undoubtedly, a genius of the first dass, in 
whatever is not immediately related to form and 
taste." 

As to his colouring, it is surprising; and he 
perfectly understood the principles of the chiaro- 
scuro. The lights in his pictures were painted 
with a body of colour unusually thick, but he 
knew the nature and property of each particular 
colour so thoroughly, mat he placed every tint in 
its proper place, and by that means preserved his 
colours in their fuU freshness, beauty and lustre. 
The works of Rembrandt require to be viewed at a 
certain distance, whereas those of Titian will 
admit of the dosest inspection. 

Rembrandt's portraits are excellent, and he was 
so exact in giving the true resemblance of the 
persona who sat to him, that he distinguished the 
predominant feature, and the character of every 
face, without endeavouring to improve or em- 
beliish it 

Rembrandt's etchings are sreatly admired, and 
carefally preserved in the cabinets of the curious 
in most parts of Europe. It is said that the sums 
he received for these etchings, and his pictures, 
were immense ; and, as he was extremely econo- 
mical, he must have left considerable property at 
his decease. He died in 1674, in his sixty-eighth 
year. 

The genuine works of this great master are 
rarely to be met with, and whenever they are to be 
purchased tiiey produce extremely high prices. 
Many of them are preserved in the rich collections 
of the English nobuify ; and there are several fine 

£icture8 by Rembrandt in the National Gallery in 
ondon. 



NOTICES OP SOME ANCIENT CUSTOMS 
OP ENGLAND. 



** Those iron times, when laws of batUe were, 
That weakly folk, of prowets small in fight, 
The galling gyres of vassalage should bm." 



Warion, 



It has been well observed, that, as an historical 
incident, the Norman Conquest has no parallel; 
that we look in vain, throughout the records of 
other nations, for a paralld to the circumstance of 
a brave country bemg utterly subjugated in one 
battle, by the chief of a comparatively insignificant 
state. For, though for years and years the groaning 
English evinced their repugnance to their new 



yoke by acts of insubordination, their revolts were 
never conducted with that spirit, or method, or 
general imion which alone coidd give any chance 
of success : they displayed their inability effectually 
to resist quite as plainly as their determination not 
to submit^ and the results were their utter de^- 
dation, and most complete and cruel subjection. 
The great blow was struck at once, though it 
was foimd frequently necessary to cauterize the 
wound. 

The transcendent effect of this conquest on the 
annals of England is evidenced by the influence it 
has exercised over our historians, who generally 
begin the histories of the reigns of our kings from 
the Norman Conquest, assigning firom thence to 
each reign, however unimportant, a separate 
chapter, and a careful detail, while nil those 
monarchs who lived before the time of William, 
are clubbed together, and dismissed with a few 
hasty lines of reference ; thus, in effect and reality, 
makmg the Norman conquest '' a dark, determined, 
boTmdary line," a term '* of beginning and ending," 
an era on which to found chronologies and calcu- 
lations. 

But this great error is now fully imderstood and 
careftdly avoided. Historical writers of the highest 
talent and deepest research have, of late years, 
devoted their commanding talents to the study of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquity ; and the result is, that our 
Anglo-Saxon kings are restored to the eminence 
they so justly deserve to occupy, in niches higher, 
aye, far, than those filled by the rapacious early 
Normans; and that the Anglo-Saxon laws and 
legislature are proved to be the very germ and 
foimdation of tnat freedom which now it is our 
boast to enjoy. The most important fjrinciple of 
the English constitution, which, without asserting 
in direct terms that the sovereign is responsible to 
the nation, does virtually place him in subordina- 
te the law, may be traced as it began to be de- 
veloped in the Anglo-Saxon Empire.* 

It is indeed true, that the Anglo-Saxons, as a na- 
tion, had become enervated and debauched, and that 
the rule of the Normans, iron as it was, awakened 
a new spring and spirit in the land ultimately bene- 
ficial. But the rigid feudality, to which William 
subjected the whole nation, certainly obscured, 
if it did not tend to destroy, those " liberties " de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon constitution, for the 
restoration of which there were often such fierce 
contentions, and which the barons wrested firom 
the tyrannic John. Are we not right in saying 
that tnis charter, restoring t/ieir " anaent liberties," 
and ceded on the plains of Runnymede, is the 
foundation of the liberty we now eiyoy? 

And yet it is said that the direct influence exer- 
cised by William on the legislation of the realm, 
was of Hmit^ extent,^ that he respected the 
Saxon laws, and assented to the general demand 
of the people for their observance. ** Though he 
hath had tne name of Conqueror (says Baker, in 
his Chronicle), yet he used not the kingdom as 
gotten by conquest ; for he took no man's living 
from him, nor dispossessed any of their goods, but 
such only, whose demerit made them imworthy 
to hold them. Only vacancies of offices, and filling 
up the places of those who were slain and fled, 
were ^e present means he made use of for pre- 

(1) PalgraTe, Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
Tol. i. 654. 

(2) Palgrare. 
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ferring^ His followers.** But his dcToted attachment 
to the laws, customs, and ffovernment of Nor- 
mandy, was undeniable; and his prohibition of 
the use of the Saxon tongue was of more destruc- 
tive effect, than any open opposition to the laws 
or customs of the realm. And these, his moderate 
measures, refer only to the early portion of his 
reign ; for his arbitrary and cruel temper being 
driven to exasperation by the unceasing revolts of 
the English, he became exacerbated to the utmost 
extreme of tjnranny, and " formed the scheme of 
rivetting such fetters upon the conquered nation, 
that all resistance should become impracticable." 

He fully realized his purposes. All Englishmen, 
who still held honourable offices, were deprived of 
them ; they were deprived of all their poUtical 
privileges ; all their property was confiscated ; the 
whole soil (with very slight exceptions) was divided 
amongst foreigners ; and the very name of English- 
man became a reproach. 

And, in the progress of this utter subversion of 
old rights, in apportioning the confiscated lands on 
military tenure to his Norman knights, William 
introduced as a universal system that foreign 
feudalism which was hitherto but slightly known 
in England. No land was panted to a noble, no 
estate held, but on condition of rigidly specified 
military service and feudal obligation. These 
nobles imposed correspondent obligations on their 
tenants, and multitudmous bonds, fines, and ser- 
vices were specified and rigidly enforced* 'which 
were unheard of in the Saxon times, when the 
extent of feudality seems to have been the obliga- 
tion to attend the king in military expeditions, to 
assist m defending the royal castles, and in repair- 
ing the highways and bridges. To these Knute 
added the Heriot, or the forfeiture of a thane's 
horse and armour, on his death, to the king. 

Thus, though the influence of the Norman inva- 
sion remains to this day, yet was its immediate 
effect not so perceptible as we might suppose 
among a great mass of the people ; for the labour- 
ing class of that day, having no acknowledged 
station, passed like the cattle which they tended, 
and the ground which they tilled, from one pro- 
prietor to another, little heeding, in the mere ex- 
change of misery, whether he were Norman or 
English. " They could not,'* says Henry, " so 
much as call their lives their own ; for these might 
have been taken from them by their masters with 
perfect impunity, and by any other person, for 
paying their price to their owners. For some time 
after the settlement of the Saxons in England, their 
slaves were in the same circumstances with their 
horses, oxen, cows, and sheep, except that it was 
not fashionable to kill and eat them. And though 
this brutal disregard of human life became amelio- 
rated as the influence of Christianity prevailed, still 
the extreme carelessness with which the life of a 
slave was regarded was evidenced hy a law which 
prevailed a considerable time afterwards, viz. that 
if a slave killed his master, he was punished with 
instant death; but if he killed only a fellow- 
slave, his punishment was— just what his master 
pleased. 

By the time of the Conqueror the Anglo-Saxon 
laws were minute and multifarious, and were, for 
the most part, duly administered. "William con- 
firmed many of the laws of Ethelbert ; amongst 
them the Weres, or pecuniary compensation for 
personal injuries, which were most minutely de- 



fined, prices being set on ever^ soedes of bfiitse or 
wound with marveUous exactitaoe* 

For example : — 
"^ If an ear be cut ofi^ let compensation be made by 
payment of twelve shillings. 

If an ear be cut through, let compensation be 
made by payment of three shillings. 

If a piece of the ear be cut o£^ let compensation 
be made by payment of six shillings. 

If an eye be lost, let compensation be made by 
payment of fifty shillings. 

Whoever fractures the chin bone, let him forfeit 
twenty sbillings for the offence. 

For each of the fhmt teeth six shillings. 

For the tooth that stands by the front teeth (on 
either side) four shillings. 

For the tooth that stands by the last-mentioned 
tooth, three shillings ; and for every other tooth, 
one shilling. If the speech be affected, twelve 
shillings. 

If a thumb be cut off^ let compensation be made 
by payment of twenty shillings ; and for a thumb 
nail, three shillings. 

If the shooting finger (i. e, the forefinger) be cut 
off, let compensation he made by payment of eight 
shillings. 

If ;the gold finger (i. e, the ring or third finger) 
be cut off, let compensation be made by payment 
of six shillings. 

If the little finger be cat off, let compensation be 
made by payment of eleven shillings. 

For every (finzer) nail, one shillmg. 

For a smaller disfigurement or deformity (in ^e 
countenance), three shillings ; and for a larger one, 
six shillings. 

If a man hit another on the nose with his fist, 
let compensation be made by payment of three 
shillings. If there be a braise on the nose, one 
shilling. 

Et cetera, et cetera.! 

If we bear in mind the difference in the value of 
money then and now, we shall not consider these 
fines lenient. The weres were made to apply to 
every possible injury, from the slightest personal 
blemish even to loss of life : and it is a singular cir- 
cumstance in the jurisprudence of the Middle Ages, 
that, if a person removed fVom one kingdom or pro- 
vince to another, his life and limbs continued to be 
valued at the same rate they had formerly been, 
whatever were the different custom of the country 
to which he was come; consequently those per- 
sons who removed firom a rich country into a poor 
one, had much greater, and those who migrated 
from a poor country into a rich one, mudi less 
security for their lives, limbs, and propoties. 
'* The nose of a Spaniard (as Henry humorously 
illustrates the custom) was perfectly safe in Eng- 
land, because it was valued at thirteen marks ; but 
the nose of an Englishman ran a great nsk in 
Spain, because it was valued only at twelve shil- 
lings. A n Englishman might have broken a Welsh- 
man's head for a mere trifle ; but few Welshmen 
could aflbrd to return the compliment" 

One of the most interesting peculiarities of the 
early le^slature of England was the compurgation, 
branching as it did into varioos ordeids, and later 
into the trial by combat 

The most ancient form of clearing an accused 
person seems to have been by oaths taken in his 
behalf; and we are told that the conflicting parties 
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appeared in the court or field, attended sometimes 
by as many as a thousand witnesses on each side, 
who discharged whole volleys of oaths at one 
another. 

The person called upon to clear himself of the 
imputation of crime was required to bring his com- 
purgators (as those who testified in his behalf were 
called) to a certain place; the number of oaths re- 
quired for any crime being regulated by law. These 
compurgators did not testify their knowledge of 
the man's innocence, but only their belief of his 
own affirmation of the same. They each placed a 
hand on the Gospels, or on a holy relic, and the 
accused party placed his above the rest, and swore 
by the Almighty, and by all the hands that were 
under his, that he was not guilty. In some cases, 
two, three, or four hands were sufficient ; in others, 
fifty or a hundred were required ; and if one were 
withdrawn from the heap, the testimony of the 
whole was invalidated. 

If the party accused were a female, law and cus- 
tom required that she should obtain the requisite 
number of women to take oaths in her behalf, 
though in any other case they were not admitted 
to be compurgators. If the accused person, male 
or female, failed to clear himself by the requisite 
number of hands, if but one were wanting, he was 
condemned. This oath was called the oath of cre- 
dulity, and hence arose the saying, " he has cleared 
himself by so many hands." 

Afterwards a certain value was fixed on hands, 
according to the different ranks of the owners; 
thus, the hand of a thane was equal to the hands 
of six ceorls, &c. We must not omit to add that 
the law required compurgators to be of unblem- 
ished character ; a " good name," says the his- 
Uirian, " was never of more value than now ;" and 
a man of ill reputation was compelled to undergo 
a triple ordeal in cases where a single one sufficed 
for persons of credit 

There is an ancient form of words extant, which 
shows the solemn estimation in which an oath was 
held. 

"May he who breaks his plighted troth be 
banished and driven from land and home, as for 
away as men may flee ! Let him be a forfiemed 
man, whilst fire shall flame, whilst the grass shall 
spring, whilst the fir-tree grows, whilst the babe 
shall greet after the mother, whilst the mother shall 
give suck to the babe, whilst the ship shall sail, 
whilst the shield shaU glitter, whilst the sun shall 
shine, whilst the hawk shall soar, whilst the 
heavens shall roll, whilst the wind shall howl, 
whibt the waves shall flow. Let him be forbidden 
from Church and from Christendom, from the house 
of God and the fellowship of all good men, and 
never let him find a resting-place except in hell !" 

Can a more impressive denunciation be imagined? 

But, despite all precautions as to character, the 
multiplication of oaths had the natural effect of 
destroying their force, and then other means were 
resorted to, to imbue them with a degree of so- 
lemnity which might beneficially influence the 
minds of the compurgators. Of course each nation 
or province adopted such symbols as were most 
interwoven with their own prejudices and opinions. 

The Danish army, we are told, a.d. 876, " stole 
into Wareham, a fort of the West Saxons. The 
king afterwards made peace with them ; and they 
gave him as hostages those who were worthiest in 
the army ; and swore with oaths on the holy bracelet^ 



which they would not before to any nation* that 
they would readily go out of his kingdom." ^ 

This holy bracelet, we find, was a solemn, perhaps 
the most solemn, oath with the Pagan Danes ; yet a 
very solenm one of the Teuton was his sworcl, the 
symbol of the deity worshipped by his Scythian 
kinsmen. He whose universality of knowledge 
becomes daily and yearly more a subject of wonder 
and admiration* Shakspeare* has not less beauti- 
fully than faithfully illustrated this :— 

Hamiet. Tonehing fhii Tirion Here,— 

It is an honest ghost, that let me tell yon; 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
O^ennaster it as vou may. And now, good friends, 
As yon are frienas, scholars, and soldiers. 
Give me one poor request 

ffor. What is't, my lord P we will. 

iToai. Never make known what yon hare seem to-night. 

jS^} My lord, wb wiU not 

ffoM. Nay, but swear't 

ffor. In fSuth, 

My lord, not L 

Hot, Nor I, my lord, in faith. 

Ham, J^<m My ftoord. 

Mar, We have sworn, my lord, already. 

ffam. Indeed, upon my tword^ indeed. 

GJwst, {beneath). Swear. 

Ham, Ha, ha, boy I Say'st thou so P Art thou 
there, TruepennvP 
Come on,— you hear this Mow in the cellarage, — 
Consent to swear. 

Hot, Propose the oath, my lord. 

Ham. Never to speak of this that you have seen. 
Swear by my sword. 

OhoH. {beneath). Swear. 

Ham, Hie et ubique f then well shift our ground. 
Come hither, gentlemen. 
And lav your hands again upon my sword : 
Swear by my sword 
Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Qhoet, {beneath). Swear by his swoko. 

Ham, Rest, r«it, perturbed spirit 
In later times the sword has been a very usual 
emblem on which to pledge faith, but though in 
each case a religious emblem, it has not been, as 
with the Danes, a Pagan, but a Christian one, from 
the handle being always made in the form of a 
cross. It was long used almost as a confessional, 
and in the last moments of the great and good 
Bayard, the knight stru peur et sans reproche, he 
held the crucifix (of his sword) upright before him 
whilst he prayed solemnly. 

Our solemn oaths of justice are administered on 
the Gospels — the holiest emblem we possess ; but 
formerly the relics of saints and holy men were 
esteemed, if not more holy than this, at any rate 
to add solemnity to the attestation ;» and though 
this oath might even be obtained by fraud, it was 
yet considered imperatively bincung. A vivid 
picture of the superstitions reverence attached to 
relics is found in the Roman de Rou, when 
William Duke of Normandy, having Harold in his 
power, causes him to take an oath to further his 
accession to the English throne, and Harold, mak- 
ing a virtue of necessi^, takes it Some extra- 
ordinary relics are placed there unknown to Harold, 
yet so marvellous is the effect, that it is said the 
hand trembled and ihejiesh quivered as he touched 
the chest containing them. In these days we might 
suppose the emotion was caused by his taking an 
oath which he did not mean to keep. After he had 

(1) Saxon Chronicle. 

(2) It was often usual formerly to cause an attestator to place 
his nght hand on the corporate, or linen cloth, which covered the 
eucharistic emblems ; hence perhaps our term corporal oath. 
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sworn, William triumphantly displayed the holy 
relics, which added such force to the oath, and at 
the sight of which he, Harold, " was sorely 
alarmed." We may remark, that oaths at this time 
were always taken fasting^ often in a church, or, 
if not within the church walls, in a court held 
close by. 

The Anglo-Saxon oaths were mostly, indeed 
very generally, clothed in alliterative rhyme, and 
great power was attached to the mere pronunci- 
ation of the words, even though the nund might 
not follow them. They were called " words of 
power." It is said that the promise or oath pro- 
nounced in our marriage service is the identical 
one of the Anglo-Saxons, and that, even when the 
benediction and other prayers were pronounced in 
Latin, this oath or promise was made in the ver- 
nacular tongue. The remains of the ancient rhythm 
arc said to be most clearly perceptible in the Old 
Salisbury Missal : — " I take thee, John, to be ray 
wedded husband — to have and to hold — fro' this 
day forward — for better for worse — for richer for 
poorer — ^in sycknesse, in hele— to be bonere and 
buxom in bedde and at borde — till death do us part 
— and thereto I plight thee my troth." 

Many are the mstances in which the mere pro- 
nouncing of the words was held binding in olden 
times, and we are not without '* a case in point" 
in modem ones. The readers of the memoirs of Mr. 
Edgeworth, the father of the accomplished novelist, 
will remember that this gentleman, in his boyhood, 
one merry evening after a dance, went through 
the marriage service with a young lady, the key of 
the door serving for a ring, and another youth, as 
giddy as any of them, enacting parson. But so 
serious a matter did the elder Mr. Edgeworth con- 
sider this frolic, that he absolutely instigated a suit 
oi jactitation of marriage in the ecclesiastical court 
to annul this mock marriage. 

If these ancient words of power do yet indeed 
retain their efficacy, it is, we fear, utterly bootless 
that so many fair ones, with natural and praise- 
worthy, however useless, foresight, do ever, when 
at the hymeneal altar, pronounce the cabbalistic 
word OBEY with a mental reservation. 
{To b« continued,) 
-— ♦ 

[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assamod, of the Author it 
printed in Small CapiuU under the title; in Selections, it it 
printed in lulics at the end.] 

ANGEL WATCHEBS.> 

BT 8. M. 

Not nnwatched by henTenly powen 

Sleeps the Church's lowly cUiighter ; 
Through the night*s unconscious hours 
Impulses of love are taught her, 
Which, by daj, she seems to win 
From some kindly fount withio. 
As^neath yon tender light, 

Weary Earth finds sweet reposing. 
And the flowers that fold at night, 
And the birds, their soft wings closing. 
Dream not that their bloom at mom 
Is of dewy moonlight bom. 
So we know not what we gain 

In that silent time of sleeping ; 
Beck not of the gracious rain 
Which our hearts in mercy steeping, 
Falls, perchance, to wash awav 
Stains unknown, incurred by day. 



(1) See Illustration, p. 32. 



"When the Powers of H^ prevail 

0*er our weakness and uniitaess. 
Could we lift the fleshly veil. 
Could we for a moment witness 
Those unnumbered Hosts that stand 
Calm and bright, on either hand ; 

Could we soe-4hough far, and feint, 
(Sight too great for eyes unholy !) 
Face of some departed Saint, 
Tinged for us with melancholy ; 
Oh, wliat strength of shame and woe 
Would start up to slay the foe !; 

Oh, what joyful hope would cheer! 

Oh, what faith serene would guide us ! 
Great may be the dangers near. 
Greater are the friends beside us. 
Oh, what reverent heed would then 
Watch our footsteps among men ! 

But, that these things are, we know. 

And we know — oh, thought of wonder ! 
These and us, the weak, the low, 
Nothing, but our sins, can sunder : 
For our brows are bathed and cro88*d~- 
We are of that glorious host I 

Lord, Thy saints in evil hour 

So could feel Thine armies round them. 
That no sin could overpower, 
And no shape of Death astound them — 
Make our fSuth what their*s hath been. 
Evidence or Tiimos unseen ! 



intstellaneotts. 



" I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— AfofitefjrNtf. 



Facts are to the mind the same thing as food to ihe 
body. On the due digestion of facts depomls the strength 
and wisdom of the one, just as Tigoor and health 
depend on the other. The wisest in council, the ablest 
in debate, and the most agreeable companion in the 
commerce of human life, is that man who ha£ assimilated 
to his understanding the greatest number of fiu:ta.~ 
Burke. 

I HOLD it a greater injury to be over-Talued than un- 
der. For when they both shall come to the touch, the 
one shall rise with praise, while the other shall decline 
with shame. The first hath more uncertain honour, 
but less safety : the latter is humbly secure ; and what 
is wanting in renown is made up in a better blessing, 
quiet There is no detraction worse than to over-praise 
a man, for, whilst his worth comes short of what report 
doth speak him, his own actions are ever giving the lie 
to his honour. — Feltham's Beaolves, 



N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready; Coven 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
sellers. 
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WHAT IS WATER? 
Let OB imagine oarselves introduced to some old 
teaman who has navigated the Arctic and Antarctic 
Seas, and traversed those great ocean-basins 
which cover more than half our globe. If he 
possesses a fair share of observation and conmion 
sense, we shall gain some important knowledge of 
the strange animals and singular vegetation nour- 
ished in the wide dark-heaving world of waters. 
Leaving him, suppose ^e betake ourselves to the 
seashore, and gase, when all is calm, upon those 
countless music-speaking waves, or Usten, in the 
stormy to the roar of the same waters, when, lashed 
by the tempest,they drive navies from their anchors, 
and beat down die diff-walls along the coast. 
With such scenes before us, and the narratives of 
the sailor in our memory, the question ** What is 
water?" may naturally force itself upon our atten- 
voum. 



tion. To answer this inquiry, and fiirnish other in- 
formation connected with the subject, is the object 
of this article. 

It was natural that men should for ages imagine 
water to be a nmple fluid, and the boldest speculator, 
as he gazed upon the sea, had no conception that 
the whole mass was resolvable into two gcuet. 

The ancients represented chaos as the primeval 
condition of the universe, but this chaos was 
rather a name for the general confusion or com- 
mingling of all the elements, than an expression 
denoting their reduction to primitive substances. 
Some, who maintained air to be the origin of all 
things, may seem to have thought water, with all 
other bodies, resolvable into some rarer element; 
but these too were far from the truth, which lay 
buried behind that mysterious veil of visible agen- 
cies under cover of which the sublime workings of 
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the universe are carried on. But, if the ancients 
failed to perceive that water was the result of a 
union between two widely different principles, the 
modems were not quick in observing this fact. It 
was not till the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that the severely trainedphilosophy of Europe 
could answer the question "What is water?" There 
is something surprising in this long ignorance 
respecting a substance which is daily before us, 
which the farmer and mechanic depend upon for 
daily comforts and necessaries, and which, in the 
form of rivers, rain, and dew, must have been 
continually soliciting the attention of scientific 
minds. Distant planets and comets had been 
measured, their mysterious journeys noted as accu- 
rately in the astronomers' tables as the various 
details of an English county in the hand-book of 
the topographer; but the nature of water was yet 
unknown. 

Such a fact proves that things near and com- 
mon are often the least understood; so little are 
we trained to see nature's plainest signals, or listen 
to her voice. 

Let us first state thfe nature of water, and then 
narrate the steps by which its composition was 
discovered. This widely-diffused fluid is formed 
from the union of oxygen and hydrogen gas, in 
the proportion of eight weights of oxygen to one 
of hydrogen. That is, eight grains of oxygen, 
mingled With one of hydrogen, will produce nine 
grains of water; and from nine grains of water 
the chemist can again obtain eight grains of oxygen 
and one of hydrogen. We have spoken only of 
the proportionate weights of the two gases re- 
quired for the production of water; but, as hydro- 
gen is among tne lightest of gases, bne grain of it 
will be of much greater bulk than d like weight 
of oxygen. If these gases be mingled by bulk or 
measurement, the proportion will be two measures 
of hydrogen to one of oxygen gas. Thus, whilst 
the weight of oxygen in water exceeds the hydro- 
gen in the proportion of eight to one, there is 
more volume of the latter gas in the ratio of two to 
one. When we speak of these gases being mingled^ 
we do not refer to any kind of mixture; for, if such 
proportions of oxygen and hydrogen are put to- 
gether in a vessel, and there left, water will not be 
formed ; the mixture must be set on fire, an ex- 
plosion then ensues, the two gases totally disap- 
pear, and water aUme remains in the vessel. 

In this case it is evident that nothing except the 
gases contributes to the production of the water; from 
these therefore it must be formed. The gases may 
be set on fire by passing an electric spark into the 
vessel containing them. Thus the glass of water on 
the reader's table, the river which adds to the beauty 
of his neighbourhood, and the whole mass of the 
ocean-waters, are resolvable into common gases. 

Before proceeding, let us briefly describe those 
two elements of water. Oxygen is without taste, 
colour, or smell, and a little heavier than the com- 
mon atmospheric air; it is the chief supporter of 
animal life, being extracted from the air by the 
lungs, and thus keeps the wonderful mechanism of 
our bodies in motion. But this fluid, so neces- 
sary to our existence when moderated by admixture 
with other gases, becomes destructive when breathed 
in its pure state, as it then excites the vital functions 
so rapidly that premature death is the result. A 
man is reckoned to consume 46,000 cubic inches of 
this gas daily. Its name is derived from two Greek 



words, one being o^vst (oxys,) add, and the other 
ytvva&y (gennao,) I produce; the compound term 
oxygen denoting something which produces acids; 
a name given to this gas from its property of form- 
ing acid substances, when combined with certain 
other bodies. Thus, if sulphur receives a lai^e 
mixture of oxygen, it becomes sulphuric acid, or 
oil of vitriol.^ It produces a brilliant flame 
when fired by heated substances; thus a piece of 
heated iron wire bums with vivid corruscations 
when plunged into a vessel filled with oxygen. Such 
are the properties of one of the constituents of 
water. 

The other, hydrogen gas, resembles oxygen in I 
three respects, being without colour, taste, or smell; | 
but differs in its extreme lightness, common air 
itself weighing 14^ times heavier than this gas. 
It is inflammable. A jar full of it when fired will I 
burn till all is consumed ; arid a particular combi- I 
nation of it with the substance called carbon 1 
produces the brilliant gas-light which nightiy illu- 
minates our towns and cities. The natne is formed ' 
from two Greek words, vdoo, (hydor,) water, and 
•yfyvaco, (gennao,) and thus the word hydrogen ex- 
presses the fact, that this gas is the basis or princi- 
pal element of water. 

Such are the two substances which form the fluid 
of our oceans, seas, and rivers. There are some 
particulii^ whifch here call for attention. We have 
remarked the similarity of these gases in their want 
of odour, colour, and taste; and their product, 
water, resembles them in the same particulars, as 
pure water, unaffected by mineral, earthy, or other 
matter, is certainly tasteless; it will take any 
colour, but cannot be said to have itself a colour, 
and odour we cannot detect. So far the compound 
resembles the primitives. An inattentive thinker 
may assert that sea-water is not without taste, but 
that is not pure water, being mixed with several 
foreign substances, such as muriatic acid, sulphuric 
acid, soda, lime, and ma^esia, which, it most be 
admitted, arc quite sufficient to impart a pretty 
strong taste to the water. But frirther resemblance 
between the gases and their product cannot be 
traced, as the compound possesses some proper- 
ties completely opposed to those of its elements. 
Both oxygen and hydrogen are combustible, and 
give out Ught during the combustion ; but water 
tends to extinguish heat and flame. 

Previously to experiment, we might have in- 
ferred, that when two combustible bodies were 
combined, the resulting compound would also be 
combustible. Where are the combustible qualities 
of the gases ? Locked up in the secret cells of the 
water so securely that no force can draw them 
out, — so deeply hidden that the most delicate senses 
cannot detect their presence. 

Again, oxygen gives increased energy to the 
vital powers, even developing them into an over- 
wrought and destructive activity ; whilst hydrogen, 
though it may be respired for some seconds, cannot 
be long breathed without bein^ followed by death. 
Now we might have supposed that the admixture 
of the two gases would produce a wholesome air, 
the excessive power of the oxygen beinff corrected 
by the antagonist properties of the nydrogen; 
whereas the result is a fluid destructive to terres- 
trial life. 

The density of water is another singular result, 

(1) Hydrogen also contributes to form some acids, but tbese pro- 
ducts are much less frequent than the combinations of Oxygen. 
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Trhen we consider the extreme lightness of hydro- 
gen, and that oxygen is but a little heavier thali 
common air. Yet, from these aeriform substances, 
results a fluid capable of supporting enormous 
floating forts in the shape of first-rate hne-of-battle 
ships. A cubic foot of hydrogen weighs about 
thirty-eight grains ; the same bulk of oxvgen about 
five himdred and eighty grains ; whilst a like volume 
of water weighs 437,500 grains. Nevertheless, a cer- 
tain weight of these gases will always produce a 
like weight of water, the point of difference being 
in the densities. Thus, while eight grains of oxy- 
gen, and one of hydrogen, equal a bulk of about 
seventy-five inches, the same weight of water will 
not be the twentieth part of an inch ; such is the 
concentration produced by the chemical union of 
the gases. 

Let us now trace the steps by which water was 
ascertained to consist of two gases, a discovery 
which some claim for the French chemist, Lavoisier, 
who was guillotined in 1794, and others for our 
countryman. Cavendish : other names must, how- 
ever, have some share in the detection of this long 
hidden fact 

In 1776, Pierre Joseph Macquer, a mejnber of 
the French Academy, and one of the writers in the 
Journal des SavanSy noticed a fact in the course of 
one of his experiments which must here be men- 
tioned. Over a vessel filled with burning hydrogen 
gas he held a porcelain saucer, and observed that 
the usual sooty deposit caused by flame was not 
produced upon the outside of the saucer, but that 
some drops of a pure dew-like liquid were formed. 
This attracted Macquer's attention ; it was one of 
those signals thrown out by nature, through the 
observance of which men are led into the depths of 
her secret places. The product of the combustion 
was analyzed, and found to be water, Macquer 
was now on the verge of a great discovery : the 
book of nature was open, he read its characters, 
but failed to interpret their deep meaning. He 
simply recorded the fact observed, but drew no con- 
clusion ; and therefore left the prize for succeeding 
minds. The water on the saucer was of course 
produced by the hydrogen in the vessel uniting 
with the oxygen in the air, and thus causing the 
deposit noticed by Macquer, who lived just long 
enough to hear Cavencfish, Watt, and Lavoisier, 
interpret the fact he had failed to understand. 

In 1781, Priestley noticed that, wheneverhydrogen 
gas and atmospheric air were mingled and exploded, 
water was the result ; he made an inference from 
this, but not the correct one ; as the water was 
supposed by him to be a mere deposition from the 
moisture existing in the air mixed with the hydro- 
gen. The production of water from the gases was 
as yet a hidden thing. About two years after, in 
April, 1783, Cavendish made another step in ad- 
vance, by explodmg together hydrogen and oxygen 
instead of oxygen ana common air ; water was of 
course produced, but Cavendish saw not the cause. 
Almost contemporaneous with these experiments 
of Cavendish, Aiestley made a most important ob- 
servation ; he found that the water produced was 
always equal in weight to that of the oxygen and 
hydrogen used in its production. 

This was the key, the guiding fact, which 
might have suggested the unknown physical law 
to a philosopher. But Westley stopped at this 
point, wondering at, but not understanding, the 
phenomenon, though his last observation respect- 



ing the corresponding weights of the gases and 
water placed him in a position most favourable for 
completing the discovery. He now reported his ob- 
servations to Watt, whose clear philosophic mind 
saw the meaning of the whole phenomena; and he 
declared that water must be a compound of oxyg^ 
and hydrogen, then called dephlogisticated air, and 
phlogiston (flame). This inference was quickly 
communicated to the Royal Society, and the world 
at last could answer the question '' What is water V 
At this point the honour of discovery seems due 
to Priestley and Watt; the former having ascer- 
tained the relations between the weight of the 
gases and that of the produced water, whilst Watt 
supplied the true theory of the facts noted by 
Pnestley. But Lavoisier and Cavendish appeared 
subsequently as the elaborate expounders of the 
discovery; the former read his paper before the 
French Academy in 1783, and the latter expounded 
his views in an essay entitled ** Experiments on 
Air,'* in 1784, before the Royal Society. Perhaps 
it may be proper to state that Sir Charles Blagden 
declared he communicated the discoveries of Cavendish 
to Lavoisier, whilst the latter was performing his 
experiments, and that such communications in- 
volved all the essentials of the theory. 

Having noticed the steps in the advance to a 
knowledge of this great element of nature, we must 
now pursue some further considerations connected 
with this subject 

The facts attending the production of water bear 
a strong resemblance to those which accompany 
the formation of rain during a thunder-storm; 
there are in both cases a mingling of elements, a 
combustion, and an explosion, followed by the 
deposition of aqueous particles. Thus the agencies 
operating during a tempest may be similar to those 
employed in the experiments of Cavendish, Priestley, 
and Lavoisier. 

Water may be said to take three distinct forms, 
the first being that usually exhibited at the ordi- 
nary temperature, to which condition the term 
water is alone commonlv applied ; the second that 
of steam ; and the third, ice. A certain degree of 
heat, 212*^ of Fahrenheit's thermometer, is called 
the boiling point, as at that temperature water pro- 
duces steam. TTiis is the usual boilmg point, but 
there is some variation even under ordmary cir- 
cumstances ; for water wiU boil at a less heat on 
the top of a mountain than in a valley, as the 
atmosphere there presses less upon the siuface of 
a boiling liquid, and this enables it to vapourize at 
less heat. When the barometer stands at 30 
inches, which represents the usual pressure of the 
atmosphere, the boiling point of water is 212**, but 
at 29 J inches, water boils at 211** ; and should the 
barometer rise to 301 inches, the temperature must 
be raised to 213**. If water be placed in a vessel 
under the receiver of an air-pump, it may be made 
to boil at various descending degrees ; thus at a 
pressure answering to 23 J inches of the barometer, 
it boils at 200** ; at 15 inches, the boiling point is 
180**; and so the temperature required to make 
water boil will decrease as the pressure of the air 
diminishes, until all the air is pumped out, when 
the water, having no pressure on its surface, will 
boil at a point under 100** of Fahrenheit. Thus, the 
greater tne atmospheric pressure, the more heat is 
developed in raismg water to the boiling point. 
The general rule is, that, for every one-taith of an 
inch which the barometer rises, the boiling point 
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also rises about one-sixtb of a degree. The usual 
pressure of the atmosphere is fifteen pounds on 
every square inch of the earth's surface, and thus 
a square foot of water is forced down by a weight 
of 2,160 pounds. Now, if the atmosphere had a 
pressure represented by fifteen inches of the ba- 
rometer, this same surface of water would be 
pressed down in the vessel by a force equal to 
1,080, instead of 2,160 pounds. It would, therefore, 
exhibit much less heat when boiling in the former 
than in the latter case, the temperature being but 
180** instead of 212**. Thus we see a correspon- 
dence between the heat shown in the boiling water 
of a tea-kettle, and the bulk of the whole atmo- 
sphere. 

It is, of course, known to some readers that 
water cannot, under the usual atmospheric pres- 
sure, be heated to a higher degree than 212°; no 
application of heat can raise it beyond this, as it is 
then converted into steam. Water is said to boil 
under the atmospheric pressure; but, if this be 
doubled, so as to reach thirty poimds weight, or 
trebled, so as to amount to forty-five pounds, the 
boiling point will of course be raised in a corre- 
sponding degree. Thus, under a pressure of thirty 
pounds, steam is not produced till the water has 
reached 230<^ of the thermometer ; with forty-five 
pounds on each square inch, the temperature will 
rise to 276° before steam begins to form. Between 
32°, the freezing point, and 212°, the boiling point, 
is the range of water ; below that temperature it 
is ice ; above, it is steam. The latter element is 
frequently under our notice in these times, when 
the roar of the locomotive is heajd in all parts of 
the land. The great peculiarity of water in its 
steam state, and that which most impresses the 
majority of minds, is its power. One cubic inch of 
water turned into steam will raise twenty hundred- 
weight a foot from the ground; and such a pro- 
duction of force is shown in ten thousand cases 
every day in England. When water is thus vapour- 
ized under the usual circumstances, it occupies 
1,800 times the space which it previously filled ; tibus 
each cubic inch of water expands into more than 
a cubic foot of steam. 

In the course of this expansion a remarkable 
effect arrests the attention of the philosopher. 
There is in steam an immense amount of heat 
which the thermometer does not indicate; for 
water at 212°, and steam at 212°, exhibit the 
same degrees of heat; whereas the heat in the 
steam exceeds that in the boiling water by nearly 
100 degrees. This,* being hidden ^om observation, 
and not capable of detection by the thermometer, is 
called latent heat. Its existence is fully proved by 
conclusive experiments, one of which may here be 
given. Let five and a half ounces of water, at the 
temperature of 32°, be placed in a vessel, the water 
will be close to the fireezing point. Let one ounce 
of water be raised to the state of steam at 212°, as 
shown by the thermometer ; then let this steam be 
conveyed into the jar containing the five and a 
half ounces at 32°, this latter wul of course have 
its temperature increased by the admission of the 
steam ; but how much increased, is the question. 
Many would probably expect the cold water to be 
heated, and the steam condensed into hot [water, 
so that the whole mixture shall consist of hot 
water considerably under 212°, that is, under tne 
boiling point. This supposition would not be 
absiurd, since the one ounce of steam must|have 



lost much of its heat by contact with the greats 
quantity of water. But the actual result is, that 
tne whole massis raised to the boiling point, and we 
find in the vessel six and a half ounces of water at 
the temperature of 212°; that is, the ounce of 
steam at 212° has raised five times and a half its 
weight of water from 32° to 212**, and yet has lost 
no sensible heat; though it must have imparted 
nearly 1,000 degrees of heat to the cold water, 
which could not otherwise have been brought to 
the boiling state. This quantity of heat mast 
therefore have been latent or hidden in the steam, 
and has been set free by the conversion of the 
steam into a liquid. But at present the reader 
must be left in possession of the simple fact, that 
whilst the thermometer indicates no difference of 
temperature between two substances, the one may 
in realitypossess 1,000 times more heat than the 
other. We do not, however, call this body warmer^ 
or hotter, because those terms would imply 
that the heat was evident to the senses, which is 
contradictory to all we have been stating. This 
singular property is of immense use to en^eers, 
and all who use the agency of steam. It is dear 
it would be exceedingly dangerous did water 
*' flash into steam " in a moment without the least 
previous warning. This it must do if the steam- 
heat were not gradually accumulated ; and thus die 
gigantic power, instead of rising instantancoaslj, 
prepares itself at certain stages for its grand effort 
Suppose that no steam could be formed till the 
moment when all the water in a boiler reaches the 
temperature of 1,190*' of Falirenheit, and that the 
whole mass was then instantly turned to steam; 
what machinery would be safe against such an ex- 
plosion? As it is, all proceeds in beautifol order. 
At the boiling point part of the water begins to rise 
into steam; the remainder makes a pause; the 
heat appears to stand still ; the thermometer de- 
notes no rise in the temperature ; yet heat is really 
rushing in from the furnace, though the increase is 
not manifested until all the water is turned into 
steam. 

Let us now view water in a flirectly opposite 
state, — ^in the ice-form, which may be called the an- 
tipodes of the steam condition. When we consider 
the primary constituents of water, the hydrogen 
and oxygen gases, and take up a piece of ice, we 
must admit that little resemblance exists between 
such substances. Yet how closely are they allied. 
At twelve o'clock, on a winter's day, we may ex- 
plode these gases, and produce water; in a few 
minutes that water may be a lump of ice. What 
is the link which connects these opposite states? 
A spark alone. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the general pro- 
perties of ice, out those ovXj which belong to it, 
considered as water in a particular state. In both 
the steam and ice-form, water is expanded ; for ice 
occupies more space than the unfrozen fluid, and 
thus breaks vessels in which it is confined. At 
40°, water is most dense ; from 40° to 32*>, it e*- 
pands, thus presenting an exception to the general 
law by which heat increases the volume. Iliere is 
also an expansion in the act of freezing, as if the 
crystals were then making a final arrangement of 
their atoms, so as to prevent the ice firom sinking 
to the bottom, and thus blocking up the beds of 
rivers by a solid mass of frozen matter. 

When ice is changed into water, vast quantities 
of heat are received, but not indicated; just as in 
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the transformation of boiling water to steam. Thus 
if we take some ice at the temperature of 26°, 
and expose it to heat, we shall observe a grndual 
•rise from 25^ to 32'=' ; but at that point it begins to 
receive heat without becoming warmer , and the 
thermometer remains at 32^, until all the ice is 
changed to water. The additions of heat will then 
begin to appear by the rising of the thermometer. 
The heat thus absorbed and buried, as it were, in 
the ice, is considerable, amounting to 140** of Fah- 
renheit's scale : a quantity sufficient to raise water 
from the freezing point, to that degree of warmth 
indicated by 17^. As this property of water was 
shown to be useful in causing a ^adual production of 
steam, so is it highly beneficial by preventing de- 
structive inundations in spring, which would inevi- 
tably follow the imtantaneoua melting of the winter 
ice and snow. Were it not for this singular absorp- 
tion of heat, ** at the first touch of warmth," to use 
the language of Whewell in his Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, " fdl ue snow which lies on the roofe of our 
houses would descend like a water-spout into the 
streets : all that which rests on the ground would 
rush like an inundation into the water courses. 
The hut of the Esc^uimaux would vanish like a 
house in a pantomime : the icy floor of the river 
would be gone without giving any warning to the 
skater or the traveller." Thus in the liquefaction 
and vapourisation of water, the beautiful agency of 
latent or hidden heat attracts our admiration, and 
provides for our happiness. 

Water has several properties which render it 
useful in various applications of machinery, and in 
many scientific investigations. For instance, a rela- 
tion exists between the weight of the atmosphere 
and the height to which water rises in a tube, 
whence all the air has been pumped out. In such 
a pipe, water will rise to the height of thirty-four 
feet, being forced up by the pressure of the air on 
the water outside the tube. A column of water, 
thiny-four feet high, and covering a square foot of 
surface, weighs as much as the whole perpen- 
dicular pressure of the atmosphere on a like area. 
Thus the watetK^olumn balances the air-column; 
and the effect of this is seen in the making of 
pumps, the working of steam-engines, and in 
drawing water from deep mines. Upon these prin- 
ciples a most effective barometer is formed, water 
being used instead of mercury, and a thirtj-four 
feet tube employed in place of one thirty mches 
high. For as air presses with a force of fifteen 
pounds on each square inch, and as a column of 
water thirty-four ^et high, with an area of one 
inch, is of the same w eight, it is evident that one 
column will balance the other. If the atmosphere 
become lighter, the water in the tube will fall ; if 
heavier, the aqueous column will rise. Such a ba- 
rometer gives notice of the slightest atmospherical 
changes, which the large divisions of its scale, more 
than thirteen inches for each inch of the mercurial 
barometer, enable the observer to read with gpreat 
minuteness. 

Water is also useful in preserving the standards 
of weights, and measures of capacity from varia- 
tion. A cubic inch of water, at a fixed temperature, 
say sixty degrees of Fahrenheit, and at a constant 
atmospherical pressure, such as thirty inches of 
the barometer, will always retain the same bulk ; 
in other words, it will never become more, never 
less, than a cubic inch ; nor will its weight vary in 
the least, keeping at 252| grains nearly in air, and 



252f in a vacuum; thus serving for a standard 
both of measures and weights. 

Water is not, strictly speaking, an incomprfs- 
sible fluid, though formerly it was supposed inca- 
pable of reduction to a smaller bulk by any force, 
however great. It has, however, been compressed 
a little by the application of vast powers, nine 
cubic feet having been pressed into eight by a force 
equal to a weight of 30,000 poimds on a square 
inch. But, for most practical purposes, and in 
the management of hyarostatical and hydrodynn- 
micaP machines, water may be considered incom- 
pressible, not yielding save to enormous pressures. 

Some answer has now been given to the question, 
" What is water?" and we must therefore conclude 
this article on a fluid which has in past ages con- 
tributed, by its silently accumulating deposits, to 
form vast mountain ranges of strata, abounding 
with the vegetable and animal remains of ancient 
times ; and is now producing new islands and 
deltas where succeeding tribes of men may yet 
found populous cities. 



BLACK FRITZ. 

CHAP. ni. 

Two days after, during which Frederick knew how to 
prevent, by an Ingenious contrivance, his cousin from 
passing through tnc picture gallery, he led her from 
her cumber with a look of triumph ; and, whilst he 
pronused to show her something in a very mysterious 
manner, he brought her straight before the portrait of 
the wretched prisoner, which she had so often regarded 
with such deep 8orrow,*and said, "Now see, Luit^u^e !" 

Quite overcome, she retreated. The face of the pri- 
soner was turned fiilly towards her, and the features of 
the unknown, and his liurge, deep-set eyes were fixed on 
her in gloomy despair. With a loud shriek she put her 
hands before her fiice, and disappeared. 

Frederick followed her, glor}ing in the frightful con- 
sequence of his arty and in his adroit surprise ; he found 
her trembling in all her limbs, supported by a column, 
in another room : her bosom palpitated, her entire frame 
was agitated. 

" Good heavens, dearest cousin ! what is the matter 
with you 1 Can, then, an artistic experiment so frighten 
you? You know we have often combated on that 
point ; you found the portrait so decidedly interesting, 
because the features were not to be, seen, and one could 
fancy them to be what one wished. * I always considered 
it was only a painter's caprice, that he did not dare 
represent the suffering and desperation of the captive. 
Now I have endeavoured to solve the problem, I have 
given to the captive the face of the robber chief." 

" Alas !'* said Luitgarde, with a trembling gesture. 

" I can assure you it is as like as possible ; and your 
fright bears testimony to its successful execution. But 
come again, and look at it once more." 

" Not for any consideration on earth," said she, with 
firmness ; " into that chamber will I never set foot 
again." 

" Do not be so childish. It was a bold fancy of 
mine, I avow, but I must regret that it has so com- 
pletely succeeded, since I have disgusted you by that 
means with the portrait I find " 

"Find what you like!" exclaimed she; "but be 
assured you have given me infinite pain." 

" Pardon me, cousin, I had no wish to do that, and 
though I understand that the first glance could frighten 
you, still I do not comprehend " 

(1) Hydrottatict is that part of icientiflc mechanics which relates 
to fluids at re$tt and hydrodynamics to fluids in wtotiom. 
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" 0, my God t my God !" exclaimed Luitgarde, and 
her tears buret from her eyes. 

Frederick stood amazed ; he endeavoured to tranquil- 
Use her, for it Krieved him to see his amiable and fair 
friend in such deep agitation. It was flattering on the 
score of his own vanity, because he ascribed the whole 
affair to the successful effect of his great art. 

At length Luitgarde recovered; she went to her 
chamber, but not again through the galleiy where the 
altered portrait, with its unfortunate resemblance, and 
expression of frightful despair, came before her like a 
terrifying spectre. 

The old count heard of the event ; he highly dis- 
approved of his son's inconsiderate joke, and had the 
portrait removed to another place, in order that his 
niece should not be obliged many times eveiy day to 
make a long circuit through cold passages, and over 
steps. Still, however, though the picture was removed, 
ana her road again open, she never went through the 
gallery without the portrait of the wretched captive 
rising up before her. The degradation into which an 
existence of a noble nature was sunk, and the prospect 
of a terrible future, where he, even so laden with 
chains, deprived of liberty, of Uie light of day, would 
number by deeply-cut notches the duration of a lamen- 
table existence in dark despair, — all this lacerated 
her very heart, and in the background that gloomy 
dungeon view ; and what did that offer to her sight ? 
Death, by an executioner s hand, and the eternal dam- 
nation of a soul which was made for salvation, and 
which, perhaps, still at that moment was capable of 
better feelings. 

One thought most powerfully seized her, and occu- 
pied her perpetually; it was a bright point, towards 
which her soul, in the cniel embamissment that sur- 
rounded her, was guided with ardour and continually- 
increasing love. To save his soul, if it were possible, 
and that youth to whom she could not deny the warmest 
sympathy, who had shown himself towards her nobly 
and tenderly, and whom she might reclaim from his 
frightful ways. The more she reflected on this project, 
the more brilliantly did it present itself to her; she 
thought that this was a truly beautiful object, and might 
even become a redeeming subject for a whole existence 
occupied with it, and she wove a thousand plans and 
possibilities, how this might take place through her in 
the best manner. 

The winter was now gradually approachinff to its 
end ; warm breezes passed over the earth, and melted 
in all places the snow from the hills, and broke the ice of 
the river; winter's mute rigidity yielded to the murmur 
of the falling drops, and of the discharged waters ; 
spring, with all the feelings that follow in its train, was- 
lul in motion in animated and Inanimate nature. 

While Frederick looked forward with great satisfac- 
tion to his approaching marriage, Luit^rde felt her 
breast affected by paiu^ftil presentiments, of which the 
cause was not this festival ; indeed, every mention of 
it, of which now there were daily more, struck as with 
an icy hand into the buds of her melancholy hopes. 
Still was it the wish of her honoured uncle ; the dis- 
tinctly-expressed will of the whole family ; and Fre- 
derick was so kind, so attentive to her, that her stronger 
reason imposed acquiescence on her rebellious feelings, 
and she took every pains to share the joy of the whole 
house upon the approaching gladsome event. In the 
mean time, a particular circumstance occurred to retard 
the marriage. An unforeseen, but important, matter 
claimed the presence of the old count at Prague for 
some time, which obliged him to defer for an uncertain 
period its celebration. Frederick was to remain at the 
castle, and attend to all the arrangements and domestic 
matters, but Luitgarde, who could not properly remain 
with him, was to accompany his father. 

Two days of the journey were happily accomplished, 
and the travellers thought they had "no longer any 
dangers to fear, when suddenly, in a forest where the 



bad road obliged the oarriage to move slowly, a number 
of mounted robbers sprung forward from both sides of 
the way, forced the postUion and servants, . who were 
about to defend themselves, with loaded pistols at their 
heads, to come down from the carriage, and then with 
furious voice demanded of the travellera their money 
and valuables. The count replied intrepidly to them, 
but one of the robbers took out a pocketrpistol, and 
was about to fire it at his head. At this moment 
Luitgarde rose up in great terror, drew from her bosom 
the ring, held it to the robber's face, and cried oat, 
" Begone, and leave us ; respect the commands of your 
chief 1 " The robber fell iMMck, examined the ring, took 
off his cap, called his comrades together with a whistle, 
and they all sprung at full gallop into the thicket. 

At the end of a long pause of mute astonishment, 
the count at last asked an explanation of the strange 
occurrence; and Luitgarde, deeply blushing, was obliged 
to confess and relate what had taken place with regard 
to the ring. 

Count Martinitz listened to the narration of his niece 
with deep vexation. A robber's love for her ; the evi- 
dent interest which the audacious youth had succeeded 
in inspiring her with ; the reflections on his son^s &te ; 
— all agitated his inmost soul with painful sentimeiita. 
Still he preserved a gloomy silence, and only desired to 
see the ring. Luitgarde handed it to him. " Gracioos 
heavens 1" exclaimed the count, "this is the Lansky 
arms 1 It is a seal ring which I have often seen on 
my friend's finger, but without the diamonds that now 
adorn it I How noes the man come by this ring ? — and 
it is dear to him — has he told you '?— and yet he hsa 
presented it to you ! " and the count shook his gr^ 
head. 

" Lansky ! Lansky !" repeated Luitgarde, slowly 
and reflectingly ; and that child, destroyed by the flames, 
and the parrot's talk, fell heavily on her heart. Vic- 
torin von Lansky had been destined for her by her 
mother and his fitther, and who had brought to her the 
parrot, and who taught it the name of her lost intended 
husbuid 1 She shuddered ; for, from the very depth of 
confused feelings and thoughts, there arose a presump- 
tion, which awoke in her terror, sorrow, and painfnl 
pleasure. 

" How came the highwayman by this ring 1 Do you 
know anything about it?" asked the coimt. 

" Nothing, dear uncle, but what I have already told 
you. The ring is very dear to him, as he assured me. 
I wished to send it back to him, when I had no longer 
occasion for it; but he refused it with evident dis- 
pleasure." 

" The man is in love with you, that is dear. Now 
that explains many other things, and the present of 
the stolen parrot. A laughable, but shameful affection, 
indeed, between my niece and a bandit chieftain ! " 

This word sunk deeply and painfully into Luitgarde's 
breast; she was no longer able to restrain her tears ; but 
from the open wound arose pride and the resolution 
to remain true to the unfortunate man, who, in the 
very midst of his evil doings, was yet capable of better 
feelings, and courageously to take his part. 

Mostly in silence, and in deep reflection, they readied 
Prague. Count Martinitz pursued his affkirs, and with 
them secret inquiries about the ring. Luitgarde fdt 
she was watched, and not so unconstrained aa in the 
country. This annoyed her; for she knew she was inno- 
cent of any criminal conduct, or evil intention ; die 
had earnestly combated every seductive recollection; 
she intended to give her hand to Frederick ; to be his 
aflTectionate and devoted wife. More he himself did not 
ask, for more he did not give ; and the place, wffich 
probably a certain portrait held in Luitgsirde^s heart, 
was quite clearly and openly occupied in her cousin's 
breast by his collections and works of art She did not 
look too closely at the point where she herself was 
deficient. 

The history of the count's extraordinary escape from 
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the bands of the robbers made much noise at Prague. 
The domestics, who did not know all the particulars, 
had represented the affair in a confused and inaccurate 
manner. Passing from mouth to mouth, eicaggerated, 
disfigured, it came to the knowledge of the chancellor 
of the superior court of law, who had for a long time 
the commands of Frederick the Third, to act with 
the greatest rigour and zeal against the extension of 
the robber bands ; and, in furtherance of this mandate, 
he had now put a high price on the head of Black 
Fritz. He went himself at the same time to the Count 
von Martini tz; and, making his duty an excuse for the 
liberty he took, he called on him, in the name of His 
Majesty's High Court of Justice, even in that of the 
public good, for a true and exact statement. His niece's 
position in the extraordinary affair to a certain degree 
placed the count in embarrassment; sMU he replied 
to the chancellor's questions as candidly as he was able; 
and at length the latter desired to see the ring. 

Luitgarde was obliged to give it up, which she did 
with the greatest unwillingness; nhe entreated, she 
threw herself at the knees of her uncle, who called ^on 
her for it ; a dark presentiment ran through her soul ; 
she would so willingly have preserved that pledge of 
the tender respect of the unfortunate young man for 
her; — and now, into what hands must it Mil Still 
her uncle claimed it in his own name, in the name of 
the public order, and of that peace which, through the 
misdeeds of the lawless banditti, had been quite long 
enough troubled. Luitgarde was no longer able to 
refuse it ; mute and sorrowful, she gave it up. Perhaps 
at this moment was the wretched man betrayed, and 
through her means ! The chancellor also knew the 
arms of the Count von Lansky ; he took the ring with 
him, and promised to return it to him within eight 
days. 

Those eight days were passed in painful uncertainty; 
and the more Luitgarde's feelings for the terrific adorer 
came into conflict with morals, integrity, and older 
ties, the more ardently was it inflamed against opposi- 
tion and contrariety; and a melancholy, painfully sweet 
conjecture, which, since the nearer acquaintance with 
the ring, allured her a thousand times into extraordi- 
nary reveries, accomplished the spelL 

But the eight days were passed— and ten — at last 
fourteen. In the agony of her heart, Luitgarde had 
dared to recall the ring to her uncle ; he dismissed her 
with an ill-boding look, saying that it was not simply 
permitted, but even a duty, to employ every means, 
which might lead to the detection and arrest of so 
atrocious a criminal, and that he was ashamed of the 
sympathy which seemed to agitate the breast of his 
rehition, the intended wife of his son, in favour of so 
lawless a being. 

To these words Luitgarde made no reply, but resolved 
not to hold any further communication on this matter 
with her uncle, who, as she thought, did her injustice, 
ajid especially conducted himself unfairly on this occa- 
sion. She began to give herself up to the fancies which 
allured her to comparisons between her two admirers. 
She imagined what Frederick would have been had he 
been flung by a bitter fate into the forest, among 
wicked, corrupted men ; if he had been obliged to main- 
tain his honour, his life, his liberty, against a hostile 
authority, and among criminal examples; and she 
placed now the unfortunate, fallen young man, with his 
superiority of mind and body, with his genius and aspi- 
rations, in the bosom of an affectionate familv ; she 
imagined him among worthy men of honourable habits, 
brought up in every exercise of virtue and useful know- 
ledge ; she undertook to complete the portrait, by 
supposing him to be actually Victorin Lansky, her 
first intended bridegroom ; and she gave herself up to 
her sorrow and to her tears. 

Some days passed, when at breakfast her uncle gave 
her back the ring, saying that the chancellor had no 
longer any occasion for it. An icy coldness seized 



Luit^trde ; she took it in silence from his hand, with 
a terrible presentiment, and suddenly quitted the room. 

Upon the evening of the same day one of her maids 
burst into the chamber with loud joy, to announce to 
her the report that Black Fritz was taken, and was 
on the succeeding morning to' be brought, heavily 
chained, into Prague. Luitgarde was petrified with 
horror. The darkness of the evening concealed from 
the maid her mistress's death-like paleness, and the 
girl's busy chattering allowed her to listen without say- 
ing a word, or rather, to sink into lacerating thoughts. 
"And I have betrayed him!" did she ejaculate at 
last, in sorrowing accents, as the maid left her apart- 
ment. That the ring was the cause of his arrest, that 
his supposed inclination for her was made the instru- 
ment of his ruin, was demonstrated to her incontes- 
tibly ; and, from that moment, as the unyielding law 
was now fully satisfied and nothing more was to be 
dreaded from the terrific man, a deep, a holy interest, 
linked with bitter reproaches against herself, and with 
the consciousness of her fault towards him who, if even 
guilty towards the whole world, still with respect to 
her had acted nobly, seized violently on her soul, and 
made every other inclination, even every retrospective 
one, disappear. 

A turbulent running to and fro in the street, the de- 
portment of the domestics, all convinced her the next 
mominff that the news of the maid was only too true. 
Taken, loaded with massive chains, almost every mem- 
ber of his body tied down, and attended by a company 
of soldiers with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, he 
was led as a welcome, and even yet as a terrific spec- 
tacle, through the streets of the town on a wagg:on, 
surrounded by guards. Everybody ran to see him, 
everj'body related something of Black Fritz; and 
everybody seemed to unite to tear Luitgarde's heart to 
pieces. 

" Ah ! what a handsome man he is ! What beautiful 
eyes he has !" said one maid to another, in the corridor 
before Luitgarde's door. 

" And have you seen," said the other, " how fiercely 
and terribly he cast his eyes down on the ground, and at 
times shook his chains, which made me tremble with 
the noise ]" 

" Yes, it was as if he wished to frighten the people 
who ran to see him." 

" Not that, however," replied the second ; " I rather 
think the heavy chains must press him and wound him 
not a little; his right hand was quite covered with 
blood, poor man !"• 

" What is the matter with you, that you compassion- 
ate a highwayman V 

" Oh 1 he is an unfortunate man, and will bitterly 
pav for it." 

Luitgarde's heart was full to overflowing, and at that 
moment would she have given half her fortune to be 
allowed to shed her tears for a lonely hour. But visit 
came after visit, and every one repeated the account of 
the entry of the dreaded robber, and everybody had 
some anecdote of him, whether true or fabricated, which 
painfully afflicted the heart of the unhappy maiden. 

The examinations of the captive now began; and 
many circumstances relative to his destiny, his actions, 
and his imprisonment, were known. Not from his own 
mouth, however, for he obstinately refused to confess 
anything. His accomplices related, that he had been 
brought up in the Saxon Erzgeberge, by a collier, who, 
himself a member of a band of robbers, accustomed the 
boy — who named him with repugnance, father— to a 
rude, hard life, and to deeds of violence. At fourteen 
years of age he ran away, and fell among Swedish light 
troops, who received the well-grown daring boy, whose 
gallant bearing and cool resolution made him the 
fiivourite of his comrades, over whom he soon won a 
kind of authority. He gradually observed how deficient 
he was in acquirements in order to be or to become 
as renowned as others who stood above him. He was 
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not diB00ung6d, hot^ever. In idle horns, while his com- 
rades drank or gambled, he learned to read and write, 
and also to make military drawings. The co m mandant 
of the corps soon took notice of him. Fritz became 
a non-commissioned officer, and, in a short time, on the 
occasion of a little expedition, which only his enter- 
piising courage would underlie and accomplish, he 
was made an officer. A brilliant road now lay open 
before him, and all the force of his will was directed in 
search of honour and renown. He wished to rise, to 
dazzle, to command ; he threw everybody into the 
shade, for a glimmering recollection of a better state of 
things in his earlier childhood than what he found in 
theilthy collier's cabin, and among his vulgar asso- 
ciates, floated before him. He who would have reminded 
him of his residence and his life in the Erzgeberge, 
would have mortally oflended him ; he no longer called 
himself Fritz, but Victorin, for an uncertain tradition 
existed in his breast, that he had been, in other times, 
called by that name, and he sought ardently after the 
splendor which, as he believed, belonged to his birth, 
and which a fiettal event had torn him from, and hoped 
to rise by courage and talent. But, inflexible, intrepid, 
and proud, he had always neglected to make himself 
frienos, confiding only in his actions, which should be 
his testimonials ; his enemies and those persons jealous 
of him knew how to turn all this to his disadvantage ; 
persons of little worth and younger men were preferred 
to him, because they possessed the advantage which he 
had not, of being able to put themselves forward in the 
eyes of the wqrld. All this deeply wounded him, and 
filled his breast with feelings of hatred. At last he 
was on the point of attaining his wish, and of entering 
as captain into a regiment of the line, when peace was 
concmded, his corps was broken up, and most of the 
troops were discharged. Now that all further hope of 
advancement was lost to him, his old lawless habits 
awoke; want, despair, and revenge urged him on; men 
without bread and without occupation associated them- 
selves with him, and he was chosen, with unanimous 
consent, their leader and captain. The most daring 
exploits, the most hazardous projects, were executed by 
him ; he even maintained a strong discipline, and a 
rude justice among the members of his terrific associ- 
ation ; thus was it possible for him to achieve things 
almost incredible, and to ward off every treachery and 
danger. 

At length, it was said, his presence of mind, his 
penetration, gave way to the i^eduqtive voice of a pas- 
sion which spoke stronger than honour, courage, and 
prudence ; he fell into the adroitly-arranged snare, and 
accepted a mysterious invitation, which came to him 
from a woman whom he ardently loved, and which was 
strengthened by a ring, which he himself had given to 
her in a happy moment as a pledge of his afrection. 
Thus he was taken, and poured imprecations on the 
faithless one who had deceived him, and whose faith- 
lessness he felt more acutely than his chains, or even 
the death that was before his view ; for her alone on 
earth he had truly loved, and from her alone he had 
deserved gratitude. 

No one who related the whole, or part of this history 
in Luitgarde's presence — for Black Fritz was the gene- 
ral conversation — thought how painfully it touched a 
heart which felt itself so deeply affected without any 
fault on its part. She avoided on this account, as much 
as possible, to go into the world, but she was not able 
to avoid visiting her relations, without exciting her 
uncle's dissatisfied humour. 

At the house of one of these, a respectable old lady, 
she met with a clergyman; whose mild exterior and 
calm benevolence won her heart at the first introduc- 
tion. Even here, the conversation fell soon on the 
news of the day, the robber-chief; and it happened 
that he was the priest whose solemn duty it was to 
prepare criminals for death, and to accompany them on 
their last journey. With warm interest did the 



worthy old priest dilate on his priaoiler. He lamentftd 
many a fine disposition here destroyed, nor did he 
refuse to the fiiUen man his deep sympathy ; bnt what 
most afflicted him was, his impenitence ; he manifeiled 
no trace of repentance for all his misdeeds, nor woold 
he make any confession ; more than once, indeed, he 
suspected him of the unholy effort to deprive himself of 
life. 

" There is a wild despair in the young man," «aid the 
priest, " which appears to proceed less from the oonad- 
ousness of his guilt, or from fear of punishment, than 
from an immeasurably wounded pride, and firom a deep 
irritation against a person, who must have deceived or 
betrayed him." 

''And has he not explidned himself, nor indicated 
who this person is V* enquired Luitgarde, trembling. 

The priest snrugged his shoulders. " It most be a 
womim," said he. " I gather this from some accidental 
words and signs ; but he is not to be moved to mny con- 
fession ; not even to this." 

** Then he will be put to the torture without any 
further delay," said one of the gentlemen present. 

Luitgarde's heart ceased to beat, and a death-like 
paleness covered her whole face ; the priest looked at 
her unobserved, but attentively. 

" This will not be necessary," said he, " for be de- 
nies nothing; he leaves to the judges to speak, and 
decide as they like respecting him ; the overt acts are 
proved by the declarations of so many other criminal 
and witnesses, that he cannot possibly escape. His lile 
is certainly condemned : would to God that it were in 
my power, that I were so happy as to save his sonl.** 

Luitganle look long and inquiringly on the priest 
In his countenance lay so much humanity, so much 
patience, so many heavenly-seeking aspirations^ that a 
resolution which b^^ to rise in her mind became 
more and more clearly defined. From that moment die 
took but little interest in the conversation ; her whole 
mind fixed itself on one thought 

The following morning she rose early, said she wished 
to communicate with her confessor, and went aocomptr 
nied by her maid to the cloister, where Father August- 
ine lived, whose order and name she carefully got pos- 
session of. She had him called by the porter, and the 
priest soon made his appearance. With a deeply- 
wounded heart, amidst tears of sorrow and shame, she 
now exposed to the priest her whole destiny, the dispo- 
sition of her heart towards the unfortunate man, her 
engagement with Frederick, the history of the ring, 
the crime of treachery which was imputed to her, ha 
anguish at the consequences of the captive's desperation, 
at the thought of the everlasting death of hia soal, and 
her hope, although not perhaps an open avowal on htf 
side, that a knowledge of her feeling for him, and her 
repentance at the unintentional wrong which through 
her had been committed, might melt his obduracy, and 
open a way for milder sentiments, perhaps even for a 
pious thought into his proud heart 

The worthy father had allowed her to speak out 
freely ; he sat still awhile in deep reflection : at last he 
rose and spake. 

" It is possible, my child, that your meritorious reso- 
lution may be efficacious. I will reflect on it. However, 
in the first place, do not speak of your project to 
any one, and give no place to any kind of h<^ ; for we 
have not to do with a light-minded inconsiderate ain- 
ner, but with a hardened criminal" And thereupon he 
penetrated, with convincing eloquence, into the veiy 
depth of her heart ; he laid before her all the poasiUe 
consequences of her step, and at last desired her to 
return to him again in eight days. 

She quitted the holy father, sick and in angwirfi, fbU 
of doubt of him, but, however, firmly decided in spite 
of all hindrances which appeared to rise up against her, 
to attain her aim, either through him or by some other 
means. 

— ♦ 
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SCENERY 01? THE QEEAT WESTERN RAILWAY, i 
No. III. 
From Cholnej the Railway passes in Sonth Moreton, 
"Moor-town," over a wide grassy moor, with eminences, 
upon which are built the villages of North and South 
Moreton. There are also some fine entrenchments, one 
of which, Sinodun Hill, separates the Thames from the 
railway. Eastward is Brightwoll Barrow, and below is 
the point 

•* Whore Isis, Cottcswold's heir, long woed, is lasth won, 
And instantly does wed with Fame, old Chiltem s son.** 

The spot where this marriage takes place, or, as Drayton 
further phrases it, 

** The winding Isis with the fruitful Thame," 
lies in the parish of Dorchester, and is defended by a 
double line of earthworks, extending from one river to 
the other. Dorchester was originally a Roman station, 
and probably occupicil Sinodun, the Celtic hill just 
named. 

The vale now becomes less attractive in its scenery ; 
the line, after leaving the Moreton cutting, passes 
over Hagboume Marsh, towards Didcot. The railway 
traveller sees but few antiquities in this part of his 
journey. Nevertheless, the several village churches pre- 
sent some good examples of Norman, Early English, and 
Decorated architecture ; and there is a very interesting 
earthwork, thus neatly noticed in the History: — 
" Cachelmsley Knowe, corrupted into Scutchiunfly 
Knob, is a luge barrow upon the chalk ridge, above 
Hendred, 853 feet above the sea, and well known as a 
land-mark for many miles round. The fanner, upon 
whose limd it stands, a better agriculturist than 
antiquary, has already carted away one-half of the soil 
for manure." 

The Railway next reaches Steventon, which stands 
upon the gault clay, slightly covered with chalk, marie, 
and green-sand : the verdure displays the value of the 
lower marie in an agricultural point of view : the village 
ia subject to floods, and is intersected by a raised cause- 
way, paved with grey-wether and coral-rag boulders. 

The Steventon Station is fifty-six and a quarter miles 
from London, and sixty-two firom Bristol; and here 
the Oxford traffic joins the line. The History contains 
BO admirable an illustration of Railway economy at this 
point, that we shall quote it : — 

" The Railway was completed to Steventon in June, 
1840; and a number of villages, probably as little 
known as the most remote of Cornwall or Northumber- 
land, were then laid open. Here, as almost generally 
throughout t^e vale of Berks, the communication of the 
different villages with each other and their market 
town is very imperfect, and liable, in many cases, to be 
flooded, and rendered impassable to a considerable ex- 
tent. Upon such clay soils as that of Steventon, it is 
not uncommon to find the outlying cross-roads com- 
pletely blocked up during the winter season. The 
population of these villages varies generally from two 
to four and five hundred persons, and sometimes reaches 
aeven or eight hundred. A comparison of the present 
numbers wi^ those returned under the census of 1801, 
shows usually a moderate increase : in some few cases, 
indeed, the population, not only firom 1801, but from 
the date of Elizabeth, and probably from a much earlier 
period, has been stationary. Notwithstanding this 
uniformity, it is remarkable how completely the fiuni- 
liea seem to change. In the case of one rather secluded 
pari^ with no resident landed proprietor, and the 
popnlaiion of which had remained stationary in point 
of numbers some centuries, a careful analysis of the 
register ^owed that the simames were in a continued 
state of fluctuation, any one name rarely remaining in 
the parish above one century, and a very small number 
indeed turning the second century." 



Prom Steventon, the Kailway passes over a flat open 
district to the Faringdon Station, sixty-three and a 
quarter miles firom London, six from Faringdon, and 
three from Wantage ; thence by a deep cutting past 
Baulkhig, and by another cutting past Beckett, the 
beautiful seat of Viscount Barrington, east of the village 
of Shrivenham. At Coleshill, too, the Earl of Radnor 
has a seat built by Inigo Jones. The population of this 
part of Berkshire is almost wholly agricultural. The 
upper part of the vale is mostly grazing and dairy land ; 
the lower part commonly arable, and the chalk downs 
extensively occupied as sheep-walks. " The cottage ma- 
nufacture of pillow-lace, so common under the Chiltems 
in Bucks and Oxfordshire, does not extend at all gene- 
rally in this direction, nor is its place supplied by any 
other handicraft" 

The Shrivenham Station is seventy-one and a quarter 
miles from London. The antiquities of this middle dis- 
trict of the Railway are extremely curious : the numerous 
churches, though mostly small, are good specimens of 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular. 
Oneof thefinestis Wanta^, alargeand handsome church, 
composed of a tower, nave, aisles, transepts, chancel, and 
chapels: its finest monument is a life-size alabaster 
effigies upon a rich altar-tomb of a knight of the Fitz- 
warren family. Uffington church, too, though very little 
known, is an exquisite and perfect specimen of the Early 
English style. Shillingford has an Early English tower 
and spire, and some limcet-windows of great length. 

Nor are the churches the most striking antiquities of 
the locality. The sky-line of the chalk down, as seen 
from the valley, is continually broken by the elevation 
of some earthwork, carrying the mind's eye back to 
times of war and bloodshed, spoliation and conquest. 
On the steep escarpment of (Jffington Hill, just below 
the entrenchment, is the celebrated White Horse — a 
rude figure of a horse at full gallop, formed by removing 
the thin layer of turf, and exposing the white Bur£Gu:e of 
the chalk. The figure is about 380 feet long, and is 
said to cover an acre of ground ; the side of the down is 
893 feet above the sea level ; and in particular directions, 
the horse may be seen ten or twelve miles distant This 
famed White Horse has given rise to much controversy 
among antiquaries as to the object for which it was cut 
out ; said to have been to commemorate the victory of 
the men of the Saxon kingdom of Wessex, under 
Alfred and Ethelrod, over the Danes, in 871. Be this 
as it may, the horse is of Saxon origin, or of still higher 
antiquity ; and we think this antiquarian theory by no 
means a wild one. The figure has given to this district 
the name of the Vale of White-HorHC : the country peo- 

Sle had an ancient custom of assembling to " scour the 
orse;" i.e. to clear away the turf, so as to keep the 
form perfect. On such occasions, a rural festival was 
held, and the people were regaled by the lord of the 
manor; but we have no record of this since 1780. 

Just under the White Horse Hill is a knoll of chalk, 
called the "Dragon Hill," described as a mound or 
barrow, intended to cover the dead, whose victory the 
horse is supposed to commemorate : this is a plausible 
link in the chain of the antiquary's theory ; but it is by 
no means certain that the mound is artificial. At all 
events, the neighbouring downs are thickly strewn with 
tumuli, and other marks of an early population. 

The entrenchments, too, are very interesting ; and the 
advantage which has been taken of the natund ravines, 
to aid in forming camps, is very striking to the student 
of military antiquities. On the chalk hills north of 
Lamboum is the relic popularly known as " Wayland 
Smith ;" and the country-people have a tradition of an 
invisible smith residing here, who would shoe a tra- 
veller's horse, if it was left here for a short time with a 
piece of money by way of payment. Sir Walter Scott 
has embellished this popular belief in Kenilworth, 

In the great Railway History before us, we find this 
monument thus lucidly described : ** Wayland Smith's 
Cave is a combination of a cromlech with a regular 
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Dniidical circle. The circle is composed of between 
thirty and forty stones, some of which are oyerthrown 
and partially buried, while all are more or less displaced. 
Within the circle, three stones are set on edge, so as to 
form a chamber, which is roofed by a fourth. This is 
the cave. In front of the cave is a sort of cruciform 
alley of stones, two areas of which are closed at the ends, 
whilst the third is open, and forms the entrance to the 
cromlech. This curious relic stands by the side of the 
old Ridge Way: the stones are all grey- wethers, and 
similar to those of Abury, and the Trilithons of Stone- 
henge. The modem proprietor of this curious Druidical 
remain has had the good taste to plant a small wood of 
fir-trees around it, throwing the whole into a deep gloom, 
well suited to its ancient character." 

Another relic, of kindred interest, maybe mentioned 
here. This is the noted Blowing Stone, which stands 
some way up the hill, at the back of the village of Kings- 
ton Lisle, and about five miles from Want^e. It is a 
grey-wacke, and has in it several holes, into one of 
which, if a person blow powerfully, an extremely loud 
noise is produced, something between a note upon a 
French horn, and the bellowing of a calf, which may 
be heard at six miles distance. A probable tradition 
asserts it to have been employed as a Druidical oracle. 

In this ramble among Druidical, Saxon, and Danish 
relics, we fear the reader will have lost the train of 
the narrative, at least ; and so return we to the Railway 
at Shrivenham, proceeding from whence westward, we 
arrive at the Bourton cutting, in deep blue clay, in 
which appears a bed of ammonites, some of them of 
large size. A little further on are found Deltoid oysters 
and septaria in beds of Kimmeridge clay, which, at the 
Stratton cutting, yields a rich harvest of fossils. Across 
this cutting is the first stone bridge on the line, carry- 
ing the Roman road from Cirencester towards Newbury. 

The Railway now reaches the Swindon Station, seventy- 
seven miles from London, forty-one from Bristol, eighty- 
five and three quarters from Taunton, eighteen from 
Cirencester, thirty-three from Cheltenham, and thirty- 
nine from Gloucester by way of Stroud. Between 
Shrivenham and Swindon, the village churches have 
sqme noticeable architectural features; and the anti- 

auity of " Stratton " is told in its name, from " town in 
ic Roman street" 

Swindon lies on the summit of a hill about a mile 
south of the Railway; and it is s<;arcely possible to 
imagine a more beautiful view, alike attractive to the 
antiquary and the geologist. Towards the north and 
south it commands the chalk ridge, with its entrench- 
ments and range of barrows, along which we have con- 
ducted the reader ; " the scene, probably," says the 
Railway History, " of the early Celtic settlements, of 
the final struggle of that people under Arthur against 
the Saxons, and subsequently of some of the mast severe 
contests between the Saxons and the Danes. This 
groimd forms the northern limit of the immense plain 
of the chalk, extending from Avebury to beyond Stone- 
henge, and including some of the most stupendous 
Celtic works now extant." 

Swindon has been chosen as the great central depdt 
of the Railway, on account of its position intermediate 
between London and Bristol, and its being the point at 
which takes place the junction between the Great 
Western, and the Cheltenham and Great Western, 
railways. It is the principal depository for locomo- 
tive engines employed upon the Railway, as well as 
the stopping-place of all trains. In this respect it 
corresponds with the Wolverton Station on the London 
and Birmingham line. To show the importance of the 
position, too, prospective as well as present, we may 
here mention that, during the speculative mania of la^t 
year, Swindon was "the disputed railway territory," 
from the great number of schemes proposing to have 
connexion with the Great Western Railway, or to cross 
here with independent lines. 
The Swindon dep6t consists of a station-house for the 



accommodation of passengers ; and an engine-hoase and 
sheds for the safe keeping and repair of the locomotive 
engines. The passengers' station is double, and is 
placed on each side of the main line, here expanded to 
four lines of rails. Each station-house consists of 
three stages, the principal floor opening upon a spacious 
platform, protected from the weather, and upon which 
the passengers step from the carrii^^es. The refresh- 
ment-rooms are superbly decorated in arabesque ; the 
upper story is occupied as an hotel, sitting, and coffee- 
rooms on the south, and bed-rooms north ; the commu- 
nication between the two station-houses being by a 
covered gallery, crossing the Railway. 

At some distance west of the passenger-station, on 
the north side of the line, is the engine depdt, capable 
of accommodating one hundred engines ; for here eveiy 
train changes its locomotive. The engine-shed is 490 by 
72 feet, and will hold upon its four lines of rails forty- 
eight engines and tenders, a sufficient number of which 
are always kept ready with their steam up. The engise- 
house is 290 feet by 140; here the engines stand in 
compartments, as horses in the stalls of a stable ; and 
in the centre is a travelling platform, fifty feet broad. 
North of the engine-hou?e is the erecting-house, in 
which the parts of the engine machinery, when repaired, 
are put together. 

" The locomotivk engines in use upon the Great 
Western difier from those generally employed, chiefly 
in the dimensions of their wheels and framing, which 
are adapted to the broad gauge, and in the short stroke 
of their pistons as compared with the diameter of their 
driving-wheels, an arrangement intended to allow of a 
high rate of speed without an unfavourable increase in 
the motion of the parts of the machinery upon each 
other. All the engines run upon six wheels. In the 
passenger-engines the driving-wheels are seven feet in 
diameter, and the other wheels four feet. The length 
of stroke is eighteen inches, in the diameter of the 
stroke fifteen inches. The boiler contains 127 tubes. 
Each of these engines, when upon the line, and properly 
supplied with fuel and water, weighs about nineteen 
tons, and is calculated to exert a power equal to 120 
horses, working at about forty-five miles in the hour. 
The tender following each engine runs also upon six 
wheels, and is constructed to contain about 1,600 gallons 
of water and twenty-five cwt. of coke." — {Railway HisL) 
The carriages in use upon the line are not only broader 
than those running upon other railways, but they are 
also more lofty, and are all supported upon six wheels, 
the diameter of which varies from four feet to four feet 
six inches ; it being one of the incidents of the broad 
gauge that it permits wheels of a very much increased 
diameter to be used with safety. 

At the Swindon Station we see a change in progress 
which, in its development, will work a social trans- 
formation in the entire locality. Around the Station is 
fast rising a little town ; the Railway Company and pri- 
vate speculators are building upwards of three hun- 
dred houses; the principal inhabitants of the phice 
already being the men employed about the engines, 
persons of a superior class, both in intelligence and con- 
duct. A library, reading-room, and mechanics' institute, 
have been established for this community. A large 
church, with 800 sittings, and a spire, 140 feet high, 
have been built at a cost of between 5,000/. and 6,000/. ; 
and a parsonage and school-house, at 1,700/. A piece 
of ground has also been laid out as a park. To this 
juoicious scheme of improvement, the Directors have 
very liberally contributed : they employ here from 3<H» 
to 400 mechanics, pay to their servants about 140,000/. 
half-yearly ; and have expended upon their establish- 
ment here nearly 600,000*. Hence, they have a vast 
interest at stake; and in these provisions for the comforts 
of their serv^ants, they have shown a wise and liberal 
policy. The rising town takes the name oiXew Stcindon; 
and, though it may excite special wonder, for a mo- 
ment, we must remember that the change corre^wnds 
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with what took place in Jhis country upon the roads 
formed here by the Bomans some sixteen centuries 
since; when stations rose rapidly to be villages and 
towns, and the termini were cities, or places of impor- 
tance. These roads hav» lasted, in some places, to our 
times ; and portions of railways are actually laid upon 
these old Boman ways. 

Leaying Swindon, north of the line is Basset Down, 
once the residence of Maskelyne, the astronomer royal, 
and still possessed by his daughter, Mrs. Storey. In the 
opposite direction lies Lydiard Tregoze, the seat of the 
St. Johns, Earls of Bolingbroke, and Barons Lydiard. 

We soon reach the Wootton Basset Station, eighty-two 
miles and three quarters from London, and thirty-five 
and^ a-half from Bath. The town occupies the summit of 
a hill : it was once the inheritance of the Bassets of 
"Wycombe ; its first name being corrupted from Wode- 
ton, " Woodtown.** 

Ijeaving Wootton Basset, the line enters a'deep cutting, 
crossed by a bridge carrying the road from Malmesbury 
towards Cliffe Deppard. The Bailway next passes at the 
foot of the hill 

" Whence Brandon gently brings forth Avon from her source, 
In her most quiet course whicti, southward making, soon 
BeceiTes the gentle Cab." 

Bradenstoke Hill, crowned by the Decorated Priory 
(now a farm-house), rises almost immediately from the 
Bailway. Adjoining is Clack Hill, with its earth- 
works, including a central mound for a beacon fire. 



THE "TIMES" TESTIMONIAL. 

The following account of probably the most remarka- 
ble incident in the history of the newspaper press of 
this country, appeared in a late number of " Dolman's 
Magazine.'* The subject is itself so interesting as to be 
well worthy of a place in this Magazine, and is so well 
treated by the writer in Dolman, as to render any 
attempt on our part to improve upon it superfluous. 

" In the month of May, 1840, a Brussels paper an- 
nounced the detection of a most extraordinary fraud 
upon continental bankers, by the means of forged letters 
of credit, purporting to come from the London banking 
firm of Glyn, Halflax, Mills, and Co. The announce- 
ment was copied into Qalignani, and in the same month 
the correspondent of the Times furnished that journal 
with fuller particulars of the aflair, with portions of the 
correspondence of the perpetrators of the fraud, a corres- 
pondence which had been intercepted by the French 
authorities, and with the names of the conspirators ; and 
among other names, that of Mr. Bogle, a banker of 
Florence, and the head of the banking firm of Bogle, 
Kerrich, and Maccarthy of Florence, upon this letter 
of its correspondent being inserted into the Times, Mr. 
Bogle proceeded to London from the continent, and his 
solicitor instantly served Mr. Lawson,- the printer of 
the Times, with a writ in an action of libel, and made 
efforts to bring the Times, by the person of its printer, 
to an immediate trial. The Times might have put in 
other pleas in answer to the declaration of libel, out it 
preferred to plead justification ; that is to say, to stand 
to Uie correctness of its correspondent's report, and to 
tnaintain that the assertion was true, and that Mr. Bogle 
was one of the perpetrators of the fraud. Of course, to 
b^r out this plea, a great body of evidence was ncces- 
saij'. The fraud was at that time vaguely, but only 
Taguely, understood ; the foreign bankers who had suf- 
fered by it, as well as the governments in whose states 
it had occurred, seemed anxious at first to hush it up, 
and consequently great exertions and an enormous out- 
lay were necessary, before the Times could possess itself 



of those particulars which were alone able to justify it 
in a court of justice, and which we shall presently detail 
in a succinct form to the reader. Suffice it at present to 
say, that the determination of the Tim£s to obtain those 
particulars was in a great measure crowned with success ; 
that Mr. Dobie, its solicitor, and Mr. Kirwan, a bar- 
rister, were sent by that journal to various parts of the 
continent ; that commissions were sued out to examine 
witnesses abroad, in spite of the efforts of the plaintiff — 
efforts which there is every reason to believe were backed 
by the very money which he and his associates had 
plundered— and directed and advised by the inge- 
nuity of one of the other conspirators, who is said, for 
the purpose of tendering his aid and his funds, to have 
come in secret to London. 

When the Times had obtained all the evidence that 
it was possible, under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, to obtain, the trial came on, at the Surrey As- 
sizes, on the 16th of August, 1841. Those who remember 
the masterly efforts made by the counsel on both sides ; 
the ingenious endeavours of Sir Frederick Thesiger for 
the plaintiff, and the calm sagacity of Sir William Follett 
for the defendant, cannot doubt that the case was, as 
far as circumstances allowed, thoroughly sifted. Chief 
Justice Tindal, memorable for his judicious and impar- 
tial examination of every fact that wa.s laid before him, 
summed up, and the jury brought in a verdict against 
the Times, but a verdict of one farthing damages omy ; 
thus testifying sufiiciently, that, although the strictly legal 
evidence did not allow them to give a stronger testimony 
against the criminality of the plaintiff, they were re- 
solved not to give him more than the strictness of tech- 
nical rules, which had won him this disastrous victory, 
obliged them to give. On the verdict being announced. 
Sir Frederick Thesiger called upon the judge,'as is usual 
in the case of small damages, to certify that the plaintiff 
was entitled to his costs. This was refused, and the 
plaintiff accordingly had the poor consolation of having 
won by his action one farthing to compensate for im- 
mense costs, and of having received from a jury of his 
countrj^men the strongest mark of reprobation that the 
imperfectness of the evidence allowed them to express. 

On the other hand, the Times had to pay its own 
costs, which were said to amount to something like five 
thousand pounds ; and, as this heavy outlay had been 
encountered not certainly through any interested motive, 
the merchants of London, and of most of the continental 
countries, determined to compensate that journal, and 
to mark, moreover, their signal admiration for the courge 
which it had pursued. A meeting was therefore held 
at the Mansion House, on the 1st of October, 1841, for 
the purpose of considering the most eligible mode of 
thus testifying their acknowledgments. At this meeting 
all the principal merchants of London were present, 
and several foreign bankers. Respecting the resolutions 
moved at that meeting, the Times spoke the next day, 
in a leading article, in the following characteristic 
style : 

* A present of plate was spoken of as an indemnity of 
our heavy expenses. The liquidation of these we know 
would be nothing, if undertaken by gentlemen so nu- 
merous, of such wealth and importance, acknowledging 
such services. But no, gentlemen ; ever honoured by us 
will you be for these intentional testimonies to our 
merits ; but we could accept nothing from you — nothing 
but your esteem, and any memorial of that which 
your sense of public duty might suggest. But our funds 
must not be augmented by one farthing, nor any addi- 
tional splendour be added to our establishment, by a 
donation of a farthing's value. The purest pledge of 
the continued independence of the journal is its freedom 
from all pecuniary obligation; that it shall certainly 
retain ; and your simple approbation, however otherwise 
evinced than by those methods which we respectfully 
decline, will be the best encouragement to others to 
pursue our course. By such a public display as this in 
our favour, future journalists will know, and we hope 
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will endeavour to pursue, the same honourable path to 
fame which has been suct^ssfully trodden by the Times. 
The meed of your approbation, gentlemen, will exert 
itself beyond the present race ; and, while you thought 
only of conferring a favour upon us, you will be found 
to have benefited your country, and excited the love of 
an honest and independent course in the hearts of men 
yet unborn.' 

In consequence of the refusal of the Times to accept 
of any compensation, the subscription which was raised 
was devoted to an object not certainly so profitable to 
the conductors of that journal, but inconceivably more 
honourable ; and, in fact, constituting in itself an event 
in the history of the press. Of the subscription Itself, 
we may mention that it arose from contributions from 
all parts of the world. The contributors may be de- 
scribed as follows: — thirty-eight public companies; 
sixty-four magistrates and officers of the corporation of 
London; fifty-eight London bankers and joint stock 
banks ; one hundred and twenty-nine London merchants, 
manufacturers, and traders; one hundred and sixteen 
country bankers, manufocturers, and traders; twenty- 
one foreign bankers, merchants, and public companies ; 
and one hundred and twenty-nine from individuals or 
anonymous sources. The subscriptions from foreigpi 
bankers, merchants, and public companies, were from 
Alacandria, Antwerp, Cadiz, Calcutta^ Cologne, Dantzig, 
Florence, Geneva, Hamburgh, Laguayra in South Ame- 
rica, Macao, Malta, Messina, Naples, Newfoundland, 
Ostend, Paris, Vendue, Veray, and Wiesbaden. The 
contributions were limited to ten gn^ineas in the case of 
firms, and to five in the case of individuals, and the 
whole subscriptions amounted to 2,700/. Of this sum 
nearly 1,800/. was invested in the purchase of 2,000/. 
three per cent. Consols, in the names of the Lord Mayor, 
the Bishop of London, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, and the Chamberlain of the City of London, 
all for the time being ; the dividends to be applied to 
the support of two Scholarships, to be called 'The 
Times Scholarships,' in connexion with Christ's Hos- 
pital and the City of London School, for the benefit of 
pupils proceeding from those institutions to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford or Cambridge; and one hundred and 
fifty guineas were expended in the erection of a comme- 
morative tablet in the New Exchange, and a similar one 
at the THmes printing establishment, and tablets com- 
memorative of the * Times Scholarships ' were placed 
in the grammar Kchool of Christ's Hospital, and on the 
principal staircase of the City of London School. Such 
were the steps which the commercial community con- 
sidered it right to take in this matter, and on the 2nd 
of September, as we have said, they wound up the pro- 
ceedings bya sumptuousentertainment to the proprietors 
of the Times. 

We shall now give some particulars of that conspiracy 
which called forth the exertions of the Times. 

In the strange mixture of the gay society of Florence, 
there were, between the years 1832 and 1840, two indi- 
viduals who formed in their own characters a kind of 
link between the aristocratic refinements of the fashion- 
able people gathered togpether in that city, and between 
the rogues who generally follow in their train. The 
one was the Marquess de Bourbelle, a Frenchman, and 
the other Cunningham Graham, of Gartmore in Scotland^ 
and formerly member of Parliament for Stirling. The 
characteristics of these individuals belong more to the 
rogues of fiction than to what would have been conceived 
to be reality. The Marquis de Bourbelle was, according 
to his own account, of excellent family. His £Eunily waa 
like that of Barras, ' as old as the rocks of Provence.' 
It is said, however, that he was a member of the small 
gentry of Normandy, and that his &ther filled a subor- 
dinate situation in the suite of the Marquis of Hastings, 
when that nobleman was govenor-general of India. 
When young, Bourbelle was attached to the French 
mission at Florence, and afterwards to that of Copen- 
hagen. Subsequently he killed in a duel a Mr. Haid6, 



a gentleman of Greek extraction. After this duel be 
got into bad repute, became a gambler, a dueUi&t, and 
a confirmed rou6, and was some time a member of the 
secret police of France. On the other hand, he ii de- 
scribed as a man posseased of many acoomplishme&tL 
He spoke several languages, and his English letters, in 
spite of an occasional incorrectness, show a great fiuni- 
liaritywith the English language. He was known for 
his taste in the fine arts, was an excellent draug^tsmtn, 
rode, fenced, boxed, and intrigued, and was uniTensUf 
looked upon as a specious, agreeable rascaL Early in 
1888 he eloped from Florence with his wife's maid, and 
the former, an Englishwoman, died broken-hearted in 
childbirth. This transaction threw De Bourbelle into 
such very bad repute that he was obliged to letre 
Florence, and he accordingly retired with his fiunily 
to Villa Micali, a country-house near L^hom, on the 
Florence road. There, however, he did not remiin in 
solitude, for he was often visited by Cunningham Gra- 
ham, a man scarcely less remarkable than himself in hi» 
own way. 

Graham was of really good family, and had been of 
good estate. He had disgraced the one, and had lost tbe 
other. He had left Soothmd in 1828, to escape from 
his creditors, and i^ter residing for some time at Braneb, 
he at length, in 1882 or 8, settled in Florence, where ke 
met Bourbelle, who came to that town a year aftervaidi. 
Graham was described as a singularly remarkable man ; 
he did not yield to De Bourbelle in taste for the fine 
arts ; he was possessed of much reading and a vigoroDS 
mind, which had been improved by cultivation. More 
cool than De Bourbelle, he was, howeyer, like him, 
crafty, designing, and thoroughly unprincipled. His 
chief excellence was in the imitative and mechanical 
arts. He was a first-rate turner and mechanician. He 
formed and fiishioned his own tools with sorpaaaiiig in- 
genuity, and had invented a contrivance by which k 
was able to trace copies of not only the rarest engravings 
of Raphael Moighen, but the choicest masterpieces of 
Domeuichino and Guido Reni. He soon dif^x>?e^ed, 
however, that this contrivance might answer a more pro- 
fitable purpose, that of counterfeiting, with astoniihing 
exactness, the signature of bankers. 

Cunningham Graham had married a Mrs. Bogle, and 
he was not long in Florence before he was joined by her 
son, Allan George Bogle, who became afterwards ao well 
known by his action against the Times, Bogle vas a 
native of Glasgow, and the son of a West In£an mer- 
chant of some eminence. He had entered life in tbe 
navy, and risen to the rank of lieutenant, and nu at 
the time of which we speak on half-pay. At Florenee, 
he became, in 1834, and probably at the snggestioo ot 
Cunningham Graham, clerk to Mr. Johnstone, a banker 
in that city, and on the fidlure of the latter in 1837, 
Bogle set up as a banker on his own acconnl He was 
not, however, very long in this isolated position, for in 
the November of the same year he entered into partner 
ship with Messrs. Kerrick and Maccarthy as prindpal 
partner. 

Whether Bogle was an original member of the con- 
spiracy in which he and Gnmam and Bourbelle after- 
wards took so signal a part, it is not easy to ascertain. 
It is more probable that he was at first made an oneon- 
wXoMA tool by the other two, who disclosed their plans 
to him only when they were ripe for execntion. 

To Bourbelle and Cunningham Graham it appears vvrj 
soon to have occurred that the mechanical instrument of 
which we have spoken could be turned to some sdran- 
tage ; for they spent much of their time together, prin^ 
cipally in Grahun*s turning-room, as is to be preramed, 
concocting and perfecting their plana. In such medi- 
tations they appear to have oome to the conolusioa that 
a fraud unparalleled in its magnitude might be sueees^ 
fully perpetrated upon the bankers of the Continent, br 
which the conspirators might clear about a million ster- 
ling. Once possessed of this sum, they proposed to 
escape to America, India, and other parts oi the world. 
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The means which they proposed to use were ciroulAr 
letters of credit. 

Circular letters of credit, with which most continental 
tourists must be familiarly acquainted, may be described 
as orders for a certain sum of money to be received 
wholly or in part at one or at several of the continental 
bankers, correspondents of the London banker, who gives 
the letter of credit, in consideration of a certain sum 
lodged with hiuL The firm, whose letters of credit the 
present conspirators selected, on account of the magni- 
tude of its transactions, was that of Glyn, Halifax, Mills, 
and Co., London bankers. The letters of credit of this 
firm are like those of other west^nd bankers. Stamped 
on them are the initials of the firm ; beneath is a blank 
space for the payments, which are marked off as they 
are made on the Continent, until the sum for which the 
letter of credit is given is entirely exhausted. Annexed 
to, and forming a part of the letters, are the names of 
the principal towns of Europe, beginning with Abbeville 
and ending with Zante, and opposite to each town the 
correspondent of Glyn and Co. in each respective place. 
.\.ud thus, with a letter of credit for a thousand pounds, 
one may obtain the whole sum at any of these places, or 
portions of the sum at each of them. 

Bourbelle and Graham, having settled on the object 
which they had in view, had two things to do in order 
to efiect it. It was necessary for Graham to obtain, in 
Florence, a circular letter of Glyn and Co., from which 
he might copy, by the means of his machine, the signa- 
ture, which stands out in o/to reliew, thus : * G., H., M., 
and Co.' This could alone be e£fbcted by Graham's 
machine. On the other hand, it was necessary to obtain 
a circular letter also, from which to print off fac-similes 
of the engraved portion of them, and in no place on the 
Continent could the printing be safely done ; London 
was therefore fixed upon as the proper locality for that 
operation. For the first of these operations, it would 
appear, that Graham had obtained from Bogle an old 
circular letter, belonging to a gentleman of the name of 
Robert Nicholson ; and it is improbable that, without 
this copy first to try his skill upon, they would have 
proceeded to the printing. It was, however, quite suf- 
ficient to tfford Graham the signature of Glyn and Co. ; 
and this obtained, the only part wanting in the opera- 
tion was, to have the copper-plates of the printed por- 
tion of die letters engraved. There was also something 
else wanting, — ^that is to say, instruments to put the 
fraud into execution; for the principal conspirators 
were anxious not ostensibly to take a part in the trans- 
acUon. With both these ends in view, Bourbelle came 
to London. 

In London, Bourbelle soon fell in with an old fViend 
of his, a person of the name and title of Baron D'Argu- 
son. At the time, the Baron lived by gambling ; he was, 
however, the son of Count lyArguson, a peer of Prance, 
President of the College of Electors of the department 
of Enre, and First Chamberlain of Hortense, wife of 
Loois Buonaparte. To the Baron, Bourbelle, on the 7th 
of January 1840, gave 1502. ; and the Baron, having 
lodged Uiat money with Glyn and Co., obtained from 
them a circular letter of credit for the amount Thus 
was the object answered of obtaining a copy from which 
to strike off the copper-plates ; for it was impossible to 
remove from Florence the letter of credit belonging to 
Mr. Nicholson, from which, as we have seen, Graham 
had copied the signatures. It appears, however, that 
the conspirators were singularly economical in their 
proceedings ; for, before putting the letter of credit to 
the use for which they intended it, they sent it over to 
the Continent, and obtained the whole of the sum for 
which it had been given, with the exception of five 
pounds. It was afterwards remarked, as a coincidence, 
that the same partner who signed the letter of Nichol- 
son, allied the present one, — that is to say, Mr. Halifax, 
jun., whose exclusive province it by no means was to 
sign the letters of credit From this circumstance, it 
would have been not at all improbable that, even had 



the conspirators not been early disturbed, as we shall 
presently see, in the execution of their scheme, some 
suspicion might have been excited by their letters of 
credit invariably bearing the same signature. 

Matters having so fiur proceeded, a sufficient quantity 
of the peculiar paper upon which Glyn and Co. print 
their circular letters was obtained, with some difficulty, 
from a paper manufacturer; and Bourbelle, and his 
friend D*Arguson, set about the matter in earnest A 
printer was engaged. At first he worked in his own 
office, near the Haymarket; but subsequently, Bour- 
belle, who objected to the intrusion of strangers, induced 
him to come and work at his own lodgings, at 184, Re- 
gent-street, where he resided on the top floor. The cir- 
cular letter was given to the printer, bit by bit ; and he 
was never allowed to have two portions of it at the same 
time, until the copper-plate was completed, when he 
could not but suspect, as he acknowledged at the trial, 
that there was some fraudulent purpose in the affiiir ; 
being well paid, however, he held his tongue. When 
the copies had been struck off, they were forwarded by 
Bourbelle, with great care, to Cunningham Graham, at 
Florence, and the latter traced upon them the signature 
of Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co. They were afterwards 
distributed among the members of the conspiracy, ac- 
cording to the directions of Bourbelle, and according to 
the amount which it was arranged that each member 
should levy upon the bankers of the Continent. 

Thus far Bourbelle*s measures had been successful ; 
and upon them he appears to have spent considerable 
sums of money ; but there was still one difficulty re- 
maining, — ^it was the want of proper instruments to put 
the whole scheme into play. As we have said, it was 
no part of the plan that the principal concoctors of the 
plot should be actors in it ; it was therefore necessary 
to find some individuals who, for a per centage on the 
profits of the chief worthies, would consent to present 
the circular letters in the various towns of the Continent 
This was no trifling difficulty; and we shall see that it 
was owing to the ill-judged selection of one individual 
that this nefiirious plan was brought to so early a close. 
The parties whom Bourbelle selected were the follow- 
ing :—- 

1<^ D*Argnson, who was to travel under the name of 
Castel. 

20. Marie Rosalie Desjardins, the mistress of D'Aigu- 
son, who was to travel under the name of the Countess 
De Vaudec. 

30.' A person of the name of Frederick Pipe, who was 
to travel xmder the name of Dr. Coulson. This man is 
said to have practised originally as a veterinary surgeon, 
but to have been, at the time that Bourbelle fell in with 
him, connected with one of the gambling-houses in the 
Quadrant. Another account makes him out to have been 
formerly in the service of a Dr. Coulson, whose name he 
now assumed. Be his early education what it might, 
we shall presently see that he certainly was one of the 
most accomplished swindlers of the party. 

40. Charlotte Anne Pipe, said to be the wife of the 
last, and who was to travel under the name of Lenoy. 

50. Alexander Graham, the son of Cunningham Gra- 
ham, and who was to travel under the name of Mr. 
Robert Nicholson. This young man appears to have 
bci^ one of the most worthless of the whole gimg, so 
much so that he excited the utmost solicitude in the 
bosom of his worthy parent, whose letters, reminding 
him of ' honour,' and exhorting him not to act in an 
* unprincipled manner,' are not unworthy of notice. 
Even Bourbelle appears to have distrusted young Gra- 
ham completely. However, their misgivings were not 
entirely borne out, for he appears never to have exerted 
himself, for good or for ill, more than to obtain 150/., 
with which to live pleasantly at Aix-la-Chapelle, whilst 
his com|^nions were acting more industriously in other 
parts. Before the trial of Bogk v. Lawson came on, 
young Graham had died of a loathsome disease, in a 
maison de sant^, near Paris, in want and misery. 
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60. The sixth individual whom Bourbellc selected 
was a man styling himself Charles Gerard, Count de 
Paindry, but from what source he had obtained this title 
of nobility it would not be very easy to ascertain. 

70. The seventh was T. W. Perry, ^alias Ireland, who 
did not speak French. 

Every thing being in readiness, it was agreed that 
proceedings should commence on the 21st of April, 
simultaneously, in Italy, in Belgium, and on the Rhine. 
Alexander Graham, who had been residing at Florence 
with his father, left that city for Aix-la-Chapelle, whither 
the other conspirators, with the exception of Bourbelle 
and Pipe, (alias Br. Coulson,) starting from London on 
the 1st of April, repaired to join him. In the mean 
while Bourbelle and Dr. Coulson proceeded, vid Paris, 
to Italy. At Nice, these latter were met by old Graham, 
who, it would appear from the letters intercepted by 
the French police, declared the letters of credit to be 
perfection, and that it would be impossible to refuse 
them. The following letter, from Bourbelle to D'Argu- 
son, will give an idea of their plans at that moment, as 
well as of the character of the man : — 

' Here at Nice, April 13th. 

' Neither Coulson, Graham, nor myself have received 
anything from you ; no letters, from which I conclude 
that all is tranquil with you at Aix-larChapelle. May 
God preserve you in peace up to the 2l8t I leave them 
here to-morrow, but with orders to act, if they receive 
from you a letter telling them to do so, sooner than the 
period fixed upon ; but I hope that they will not receive 
any letter from you, and that all will go on quietly. 
Do not conmience, without having given them notice, 
before the 2l8t, otherwise you would cause them to be 
taken in the middle of Italy ; but you are aware of that, 
and you are incapable of baseness. Adieu, dear. You 
will find at the post-office of Milan a letter for you from 
me, under your name D'Arguson. It will tell you where 
I advise you to go when you have done at Milan. I 
think I shall tell you : go to Venice and Trieste, in order 
thence to reach Egypt and India ; and until you- have 
been able to reach India, drop there all trace of you ; 
abandon your passport, and embark there for America, 
without imy other name than that of Castel, and to re- 
turn quietly do not stop. You could go from Trieste to 
Corfu, and there cast iyour skin, and do not enter An- 
cona ; but I advise the grand flight. Adieu again : I 
embrace you. In your misfortune I have been a brother 
to you ; be mine now. My fortune, my happiness, my 
ruin is in your hands. 

' Barok Louis D'Arguson, Poste restante, Paris.' 

From Nice also Bourbelle wrote to Alexander Gra- 
ham on the 14th that all was right, and 'a proof that 
all is right is, that Bogle lets old Graham oome and 
embark in the aflfair. Bogle and your papa are con- 
vinced that all will turn out well, and that the letters of 
credit must be paid.' This paragraph formed a portion 
of the evidence against Bogle on the part of the Times 
at the trial, and though insufficient as a complete proof 
of the criminality of the former, it was, with the other 
evidence, quite enough to satisfy the public of his cri- 
minality. 

At length the 21st of April arrived. By this time 
De Paindry had arrived in Florence, and on hie side also 
so had Bourbelle. On the morning of that day De 
Paindry presented himself at the bank of Bogle, Ker- 
rick, and Maccarthy, and presented a letter of credit, 
upon which he ask^ and received 200L It would ap- 
pear that later in the day De Paindry attempted to get 
a further advance on the same letter, from an English 
shopkeeper in Florence, who expressed, remarkably 
enough, some doubts as to the genuineness of the letter; 
for, in the course of that day, Bourbelle came to the 
bank, and had a long interview with Bogle, in the pri- 
vate room of the latter, and with locked doors. In this 
interview it is presumed that they decided that it would 
be wiser that De Paindry should return the money, as 



otherwise the whole affair might be blown upon at the 
very outset Be this as it may, De Paindry returned to 
the bank the next day, and mentioning the suspicion of 
the shop-keeper, insisted on returning the money, add- 
ing that * lorsque ITionneur est bless^ mortellement> on 
ne doit point songer ft garder aucime mesure." Having 
thus succeeded in destroying all chance of an aUnn 
being created at Florence, De Paindry proceeded to 
Vemce, and on the 24th obtained 374?. on ihe same 
letter of credit, on which Bogle, Kerrick, and Ca, had 
marked the cancelment of their payment, at the request 
of De Paindry, and on the 25th AQl. more from the bro- 
thers Dubois. From Venice he proceeded to Trieste, 
and on the 29th obtained 1612/. 6«. from Mr. Kchard 
Kouth, who was so delighted by his agreeable manners 
and conversation, that he invited him to dinner, and 
gave him the use of his opera-box in the evening. 

In the mean while, at Genoa, on the 21st, Frederick 
Pipe (alias Dr. Coulson) presented to Gibbs and Co. » 
letter of credit for 2000^., requesting ISOOi. on it in 
gold, in order to purchase works of art. Next day he 
presented at Turin another letter of credit to Nigra and 
Son, and obtained 600/. on it. Proceeding to Milan, 
he obtained on the 23rd, in that city, 800?. from Pas- 
teur Girod and Co. on another letter of credit. On the 
24 th he obtained again 800/. from Louis Laurent and 
Co., at Parma. Thence Graham and Pipe (for it is ob- 
servable that the minor, or rather acting con^iratoTS, 
were for the most part accompanied by one of the ori- 
ginal projectors, who are supposed to have received the 
greater part of the spoils) proceeded to Borne, and pass- 
ing at Villa Micali, met Bourbelle, who had allowed De 
Paindry to proceed by himself. It is supposed that at 
Villa Micali they divided their spoils, and that Bour- 
belle received a considerable share; for it was ascer- 
tained by the register of the Police, that he was in 
Florence on the 28th, and the banker Treppa acknow- 
ledged to having received from him 1700 Napoleons on 
that day. 

On the 28th, the self-styled Dr. Coulson and hi* 
friend Graham were in Rou^e. The former called upon 
M. le Mesurier, and obtained 200/. on a lette*of "xaedit 
for 2000/. Shortly afterwards he returned again and 
demanded 1300/. more. M. le Mesurier, as it was the 
first time that he had honoured any of Glyn and Co.'8 
letters of credit, hesitated to make this second ad- 
vance. Upon this Coulson flew into a furious rage, told 
him that he had come over to execute a commission for 
his father, and that if the money was not immediatel}- 
paid,he should return the 200/. he had already received, 
go back to England, and that his father would bring an 
action against Gl^-n and Co., not only for the expenBCS 
of the ioumey, but for damages besides. On considera- 
tion, therefore, and after consulting the English consul 
and another gentleman, M. le Mesurier paid the 
money. 

The conspirators, who had assembled at Aii-la- 
Chapellc, had all, with the exception ^f Alexander 
Graham, left it before the 19th, some of them, as we 
have seen, to proceed to Italy. Alexander Graham 
contented himself with obtaining 150/. from a banker 
in Aix-la-Chapelle, and after that remained inactive. 
The Countess de Vaudec (alias Rosalie Dc^ardins) on 
leaving Aix-la-Chapelle, proceeded in style up the 
Rhine, in an elegant carriage, with a courier. Her 
only companion was a little girl. At Cologne she pre- 
sented, on the 22nd, a letter of credit for 800/. to 
Oppenheim, jun. and Co., and demanded and received 
500/. upon it. At Coblentz, on the 23rd, she obtained 
from an(5ther banker, and on a fresh letter of credit^ 
500/. more. On the 24th she presented another to 
Gogel, Koch, and Co., and obtained 620/. upon it. At 
Mayence she presented another to Human and Mappes 
fils, and having obtained 500/. more, she proceeded 
leisurely to Paris. 

But whilst the master-spirits of the party were carry- 
ing on the scheme with such eminent success in Italy 
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and on the Bhine, the stupidify of one of their con- 
federateB was ruining De Boorbelle's hopes of an El 
Dorado in Belgium. 

On the 20th of April, D'Argnson, who passed under 
the name of Baron de Castel, started with Perry (alias 
Ireland) from Aix-la-Chapelle for Liege. Once there, 
the Baron, who does not seem to have had a yery gprcat 
confidence in his companion, took the latter towards 
the bank of Nagelmaker and Cerfontaine, and in the 
very street in which those bankers lived, handed him a 
letter of credit for 800Z. and directed him to ask for 
550^. Upon this demand being made by Perry, it was 
refused, owing to his passport not being regular. Next 
day, however, he returned, and induced them to give 
him 100/. upon it. Out of this sum D'Arguson took 
80/. and gave him the remainder. They thence pro- 
ceeded to Brussels, and presented to Engler and Co. a 
letter of credit for 1400/., on which they asked and 
obtained 750/. ; out of this sum D'Arg^uson took 500/. 
At Ghent, on the 28rd, they presented a letter to 
Meulemerte and Son, but without success; these bankers 
objecting that they had not received a letter of advice. 
Later, on the same day. Perry, in company with the 
woman Lenoy, (alias Pipe,) went to Antwerp, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Agi6 the same letter on which Mr. Engler 
of Brussels had advanced 750/. The appearance of 
Peny excited some suspicion in the mind of Mr. Agi6, 
and, when the former stated that he was about to re- 
turn to England, the wonder was still greater, that such 
a man, after the receipt of so large a sum in Brussels, 
should require more money, and that when on the point 
of starting for England, from which the letter of credit 
was supposed to come. Mr. Agi6 refused, therefore, to 
make any advance, on the plea that he had received no 
advice. No sooner had Perry left him, however, than 
he wrote to Mr. Engler, suggesting that there was 
8omething wrong, and Mr. Engler sent immediate 
directions to have Perry arrested. Perry was accord- 
ingly arrested, with the woman Pipe, on board the 
Ostend steamer, when on the point of starting for 
London. 

The depositiona of Perry before the Belgian authori- 
ties expc^ the whole matter, as far as he was connected 
with it. But, in the mean while, a premature^announce- 
ment of the fraud made in the Brussels paper gave the 
alarm to the ^nfederates, and they all succeeded in 
making their escape. It is true, that De Paindry was 
overtaken in Moldavia, obliged to disgorge a portion of 
his plunder, delivered up by the summary police of 
Constantinople, sent to Genoa, and thence to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but there the court declared its incompetence 
to take cognizance of the matter, and he was dismissed. 
Graham the elder, D'Arguson and his mistress, or 
Pipe, do not seem to have been in any way molested. 
Bourbelle retreated to Spain, but it is asserted that he 
came expressly to London to support Bogle against the 
Times with his money and his adrice, and that he was 
in London at the time of the trial. Pipe, after escaping 
to Malta, and remaining there four days, started for 
Bona in a Maltese bombarde, and having there made 
friends with the English consul, and with the governor, 
changed his pa-wport, and proceeded to France via 
Algiers. 

On the 9th of May the depositions of Perrj' at Ostend 
reached Florence, and Bogle withdrew of his own ac- 
cord from the firm of Bogle, Kerrick, and Maccarthy. 
Not making an attempt, however, to clear his reputa- 
tion, he was, by a decree of the Tuscan government^ 
expelled from Tuscany — a stigma from which the cir- 
cumstances elicited in his action against ihi'^iines did 
not certainly in any way relieve him. 

Such is a brief account of the fact^ connected with 
the famous conspiracy, by its elucidation of which the 
Timet has rendered all similar conspiracies utterly im- 
practicable.** 



I^iograp^fcal jjbftrfctes of Chninent 9a(nter0. 

RUBENS. 

Peter Paul Rubens was bom in the year 1577, 
at Cologne, whither his parents had retired from 
Antwerp in order to avoid the calamities attendant 
on the civil wars, by which, at that time, the Low 
Countries were disturbed. 

His father, John Rubens, was a doctor of laws, 
and was much respected in Antwerp, where he re- 
peatedly filled important public situations in the 
most honourable manner. Peter Paul gave signs 
of ereat natural talent from his earliest years. His 
father gave him a superior education after his re- 
turn to Antwerp ; and so apt was he in attaining 
knowledge, that when very young he could converse 
fluently in the Latin ton^e. 

He was a handsome boy, and was, for a short 
time, page to the Countess Lalain ; but he soon 
became weary of that effeminate mode of life, and 
returned home. After his father's death, which 
took place at about that period, his inclination for 
painting became so marked, that his mother en- 
gaged Tobias Verhaecht, a painter of landscapes 
and architectural subjects, to give him instruction 
in that art 

He afterwards became a disciple of Adam Van 
Gort, a painter of but ordinary merit, and of so 
morose a temper, and of such incorrect morab, 
that young Rubens soon resolved to cease to be 
his pupil, and went to study under Octavio Van 
Veen, more generally known as Otho Venius, a 
painter who was as much admired for his talent in 
nis art, as he was respected for his learning and 
excellent moral character. Rubens profited by the 
advantages he possessed, and pursued his studies 
under the guidance of this superior man with en- 
thusiasm. / 

At the age of twenty-three he determined to visit 
Italy ; and the Archduke Albert, Governor of the 
Netherlands, gave him the strongest letters of in- 
troduction to the Duke of Mantua, in order that 
he might have every facility for studying the adr 
mirablepaintings and antique statues m ms collec- 
tion. Tne Duke received him with every mark of 
distinction, and soon became much attached to him ; 
so much so, that he sent him on a mission to Philip 
the Third, King of Spain, which Rubens fulfilled in 
80 satisfactory a manner, that both the Spanish 
monarch and the duke bestowed on him the most 
marked testimonials of their regard. 

After his return to Mantua, he visited Rome, 
Venice, Genoa, and other Italian cities, where he 
studied the works of the great masters, and im- 
proved himself in colouring by his accurate obser- 
vation of the style of Titian and Paul Veronese. 
It has been said that he did not sufficiently refine 
his taste by the study of the antique, as most of 
the celebrated artists had done ; nevertheless, the 
fame of Rubens spread in a few years throughout 
Europe, and no painter's works were ever more 
universally coveted and admired than those of 
Rubens. 

His great talents were eagerly demanded for the 
adornment of churches, the palaces of sovereigns, 
and the mansions of the noble and wealthy of all 
nations ; whilst by his learning, his courteous man- 
ners, and amiable disposition, he obtained the friend- 
ship and patronage of the kings of England and 
Spain, and other monarchs. He was even com- 
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missioned bv the King of Spain to proceed to Eng- 
land to make overtures to Charles the First for a 
treaty of peace — a mission which he fulfilled in the 
most satisfactory manner. The King of England 
bestoned every mark of consideration on Rubens ; 
and having engaged him to decorate some of the 
apartments at Whitehall with his paintings, his 
Majesty conferred on him the honour of knightr 
hood, as a public acknowledgment of his merit. 

The talent of Rubens for allegorical compositions 
is displayed in a remarkable manner in Ins paint- 
ings m the palace of the Luxembourg at Paris: 
they are emblematical of the life ofMary deMedids, 
Queen Consort of Henry IV. King of France. His 
landscapes are painted in the happiest style, and 
he possessed equal talent for painting animals. As 
his works were so eagerly sought after, he in- 
structed a number of young men of genius, who as- 
sisted him in the execution of his designs. Van- 
dyck and Snyders were among the number of his 
pupils. 

In his house at Antwerp this princely artist had 
for his studio a circular apartment, witn a dome — 
a miniature ofthe rotunda of the Pantheon at Rome 
— where the light, descending from an aperture or 
window at the top, produced a uniform and pleasing 
effect on the objects beneath. In this favourite 
studio or museum Rubens had collected a vast 
number of books, marbles, statues, cameos, in- 
taglios, or engraved stones, and a variety of the 
riches of art which he had collected in Rome. The 
walls were covered with pictures either of his own 
composition, or copies, by his own hand, made at 
Venice and Madrid, of the works of Titian and 
Paul Veronese. All foreigners, literary men, or 
lovers of the arts, and even princes who might be 
passine through Antwerp, visited Rubens, and in- 
spected his valuable studio. He eventually dis- 
posed of his collection to the Duke of Buckingham 
for a hundred thousand florins ; but he stipulated 
that he should be permitted to take casts of the 
statues, &c., which were deposited in the places 
where the originals had stooa. 

Rubens was twice married; and he had several 
sons. The eldest filled a high oflRce in Antwerp ; 
and the others were still young, when their father 
died, at the age of sixty-three, in the month of 
May, 1640, at Antwerp. He was an admirable 
artist, an accomplished scholar, and a most amiable 
and excellent man. His body was interred in the 
parish church of St James, of Antwerp, where his 
epitaph may be seen. 

In the church of St Peter, at Cologne, is the 
celebrated picture, by Rubens, ofthe martyrdom of 
St Peter. It was a present from this great painter, 
who was baptised in that church. This picture was 
taken to France during the empire of Napoleon, 
and was sent back to Cologne after the restoration 
ofthe Bourbons. 

The " Descent from the Cross," in the cathedral 
of Antwerp, has been considered superior to the 
above-mentioned picture. 

The «* Incredubty of St Thomas" is a very fine 
picture. The subject will be found in the twentieth 
chapter of St. John. The figures are of the natural 
size. 
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[In Original Poetrr, the Name, real or asaumed, of the Antlier, b 
printed in Small Capitaia under tlie title; In Selectiona, it h 
printed in Italics at tbe end.] 

THE LANDLADY'S DAUGHTER.' 
Thmb eame three students orer the Rhine- 
Dame Welter's house they entered in : 
'* Dame Werter, luat thou good beer and winef 
And Where's that lorelj daughter of thine V" 
** My be«r and my wine is (^esh and clear — 
My daughter is lying oold on her bier.** 
They slept within the chamber of rest. 
Where shrined lay the maiden, in bla^ robes dreet. 
The first he drew from her fkce the Tell ; 
" Ah I wert thou alive, thou maiden so pale,** 
He said, as he gaxed with saddened brow, 
" How dearly would I love thee now!" 
The second, he covered the face anew, 
And weeping, he turned from the view : 
'* Ah me 1 that thou liest on that cold bier. 
The one I have loved tot so many a-year I" 
The third once more uplifted the veil. 
He kissed the lips so deadly pale : 
** Thee loved I ro«r, gtill love I thee, 
And thee wHl 1 love through Jttemity." 

From Uhlm^d^ 
—^ 

THE BLIND GIBL. 

BT AX2iZ A. TREMOITT. 

Dajlkxess where'er I go ! 

Nor earth, nor sky, nor blessed light for mc, — 

But a deep yearning woe 

For the bright things I never more may see. 

Bat which, like lovdy phantoms, still remain. 

Haunting the veiled duonbers of my brain. 

And, when kind words arc spoken 

Like holy breathings from a world unseen. 

My heart is well nigh broken. 

To think that it can only darkly dream, 

What form may wear the sweet ton*d instnuneat. 

Where Love hath all his gentlest music bleat ! 

Tet mem'rv still is mine. 

And what lost treasure it gives back again; 

My girlhood's happy time — 

The forms and &ces so familiar then ; 

And, shining^ like a star through my dark night. 

Is one, who was aa dear to me as sight. 

It is before me now, 

Wearing the looks I lov'd so to behold ; 

The same calm thonghtftil brow, 

And loving smile, that ne*er for me was cold : 

'Tis mid my desert a f^eah lovely 8pot» 

And one which even blindness withers not 

Bat oh ! to feel how vain 

The hopes which came around us like iweet ilow'n! 

It almost sears my brain. 

To think through life such will no more be ours; 

Yet is it but the wreck of earth's frail bark! 

Father of light I let not my taul be dark ! 



(1) See Illuttration, p. 49. 
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STUDENT LIFE IN GERMANY. 



TH« JOBSUD. 

Iv a former paper we promised some account of the 
Joboad, a mock heroic poem, intended to illustrate 
certain peculiar features of German Student life ; which 
promlM we now proceed to fulfil. It contains the adven- 
tures of Hieronimus Jobs, a student of theology, who, 
having achieved great fame at college, as what in 
England would be called a " rowing man,** that % a 
thorough " Bunch,** is unable to pass his examinations 
as candidate for holy orders, and is obliged to take up 
the profession of night-watchman, in which situation 
the powerful voice which he had acquired by frequent 
singing of student songs, enables him to give great 
ntiafiKtion. The whole story is told in a sort of slang 
doggrd verse, which it is difficult to give an idea of, and 



adorned with wood-cuts, not the most r«cAerc/i« either in 
design or execution ; but the author apologizes for the 
shabbiness of his illustrations by the cogent reason— 

** That though the pictures are not the neatest, 
The verses also are not the sweetest ; 
For this I considered good and wise, ^^ 
That one with the other might hannoniic. 

The epic commences with an account of the parentage, 
birth, and early years of Hieronimus, showing how he 
was sent to school and learnt nothing there ; how his 
fether and mother, discovering in him the certain signs 
of great genius, wUhed him to be a clergyman; how 
his master endeavoured to persuade them to the con- 
trary ; and how they, reassured by the prognostications 
of a gipsy, and indignant at the teacher's calumnies, 
finally sent Hieronimus to the University. 



TOIk nL 
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*« Out hero no sooner arrived, aa state^ , 
Than he waa ttwUtpede matricolated, ' 
And from Uiia time forth, of coarse, was he 
A kboriona student of theology. 
But though in arriTal one of the last meiL 
He very soon showed himself one of the ftat flieU, 
Spending freely, and living fert, 
while the nseml time of his youth flew past ; 
And his conduct as student was very fiur. 
Considering he*d been such a short time there. 
He very soon learned with the best of the band 
To drink and to smoke in the gardens at hand ; 
He lived on wine, and tobacco, and beer, 
And long and lond his voice you might hear, 
And the welkin far with his accents rung 
When the " Gaudeamus" he nobly sung. 
To become a thorough Bursch was his aim. 
And he soon acquired quite a deathless fame, 
And every one pointed nim out to see 
The model of what a student should be. 
He hated the Philistines* worse than the devil, 
Did them in all ways all sorts of evil. 
Beat them sometimes in glorious fight. 
Broke their windows often at night ; 
And, in spite of the rector's and headless fSrowning, 
Was always the foremost in any renowning.* 
On fresh young foxes' he bved a joke, 
And laughed when they sickened m trying to smoke. 
Tlie most of his time he sp|ent ove^ his beer. 
But, by way of a change, in the dass would appear 
About once in two months, so that no one ooiild say 
He was idle, or wasted his tame away." 

And 80 the aaihor goes on describing the heroic life 
of a true German student ; and then, as Hieronimos 
begins to f2X\ short of money, we have a letter fr>om him 
to his parents, giving a fiuthful account of his doings at 
College. 

** Dear parents, with pain I am forced to avow 
That rm greatly in want of some money just now *, 
Do me the &vour, then, I pray. 
To send me a trifle as soon as yon may ; 
That is, some thiity ducats or so, 
Por I don't wish to ask too much, you know. 
Since everything is so dreadfully dear — 
Then sendi, if you please, the money here. 
Yes, everything, washing and lodging here. 
Pood and candles, is dr^dfully d«Eur, 
And sundries of every kind almost ; 
So send the cash, by return of post 
Pm su.'^ you cannot at ail comnrehend 
What a lot of money Pm forcea to spend, 
Wliat with books and with college fees, — 
So send me the ducats, do, if you please. 

I study tremendously every day — 
So send me the thirty ducats, I pray. 
As soon as you can, for I see, with woe. 
That my money is running terribly low. 
Linen and boots, and gloves and hose. 
Shoemakers, tailors, washing and dothes, 
Pens and ink, pi^r and pencils, too. 
Cost very much,---send me the ducats, do. 
The cadi, wluch I hope will be speedily sent, 
Shall be, I promise you, properly spent. 
Yes, dear parents, I Uve, I swear. 
With the very greatest prudence and care ; 
Whilst other students are drinking and bawling 
I withdraw myself from their riotous brawhng. 
And alone with my books, in my study small, 
I shut myself up, apart from them alL 
Except the most needful dotliing and food, 
Pve been saving in every way that I could. 
And never drink anything stronger than tea, 
Por to vraste your cash would be shocking to me. 
The rest of thie students, who revd and riot^ 
Begin quite to hate me for being so quiet. 
Saying, • Look, how the miser studies there. 
As if a parson already he were.* 



(1) All who are not students. 

(2) In plain English, " kicking up a row.** 
^3) Freshmen. 



'te% flaany a jest agaimt me they devise, 
* Bnt all thdr attacks I completely despise. 
And the way that they all at nn[ virtue nH, — 
ButiuAiMthedticats^dd^wiitontfBiL . 
Even day ten honn I psi^ 
At the very least, ift coBege and dadi; . 
And when from the college at length I come 
I study the rest of the day at home." 

fle then goes on to describe the other occauons he 
has for additional supplies, such as that he has unfor- 
tunately torn his coat, and has been obliged to get a 
new one ; he has also fallen dreadfully ill, and has been 
presented with unconscionable bills by his physician 
his apothecary, his nurse, and his oonfeeUoner ; more- 
over, nis medicsAl adviser has insisted on his drinking 
wine every day, to correct the weakness of his stomadi ; 
and, to crown all, in his haste in ascending the college 
steps, he has tumbled down and broken his arm ; ^ 
burden of the whole letter being the same, '' Send me 
some more cash ;** and he concludes — 

" If you are wdl, and have leisure to write. 
In hearing from yon I shall greatlv delight* 
For with very great pleasure your letters I see 
When thev contain a remittance for me. 
So, then, I think I may finish this letter. 
My sister, by this time, I hope is much better. 
To my mother and her I tend both a bnss, 
And remain, your afTectionate 

Hieroniffius. 
In hastv, I just add you a postscript here, 
My troly honoured and veiy dear 
Buent^ I bM you trulv 
To Sena me the cash I have iaked of yon dnly.** 

Then comes the paternal reply : — 

** His father answered, * My dearest hoy, 
1 have received your epiitie with joy ; 
And with very great pleasure hideed Pve read 
What of your health and behaviour you said : 
But it gives me, my dearest, quite as much pain. 
That your letter should ask me for money again. 
With delight I hear, what so dearly yon tell. 
That yon study, and always behave so welL 
But with all but delight it is I see 
That yon*re asking for so much money from me. 
Steady, my boy, joall allow me to say, 
(Termit me tlus observation, pray,) 
That so much mone^ cannot be needful 
To one of expense that at all is lieedM. 
It is very true, as every one sees. 
Ton mut pay for books and cpUege fees ; 
But with such a sum you could pay, adzooks ! 
Por no end of classes and coll^;e books. 
Board and lodging, I'm sure, cannot come. 
With ilre and washing, to any such sum ; 
And naper and pens, and pencils and ink. 
May DC bought for a very few groschen, I think. 
I am also extremely delighted to hear, 
That from wicked companions you keep yoorself dear, 
And sit in your chambers and study all day. 
And love your books as much as you say. 
Also, that tea is your only drink ; 
Still, however, I cannot but think. 
That if, bdeed, yon drink nothing but tea. 
You wonldn^t require so much money f^m me. 
If the rest, as you say, point at you as a miser, 
I am gUd to hear you are always the wiser: 
Though the title of miser, methinks, is scarce due 
To one who can spend so much money as yon." 

And so the unfortunate father goes on, oommenting 
in turn on each of the extraordinary items of expense 
contained in his son's letter, the answering bur^n of 
the paternal epistle being, that no more money is to be 
asked for. The various sums now demanded, are, how- 
erer, dispatched to him, and the letter concludes wifli 
the significant P.8. :— 



" From you I am always delighted to hear, 
Bttt ad[ me fbrno more money, my dear.'* 



sa^ 



J 
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Tho period at length arrives when, hifl college studiea 
being nniahedy our hero is to return home. 

* for hggiige, he ha&*t a Tar lirge pMkst ; 
For, flomft a daner, a sword, Tei( and jadLek, 
With tha nit of dotlMa he bore on hit buk, 
Tho Mftt a thing he had to paolL** 

Hifl book% and the rest of his property, have long 
aince disappeared, to famish oat the necessary expenses 
of a real Uerman student ; and, in order to account for 
their absence, he determines to inform liis parents that 
his tmnVs have been stolen on the road. 

Thus fortified, he arrives at home, and presents him- 
self, in true Burschen style, to his astonished parents, 
who do not recognise him. 

* TbiB rather, that no one coold gie« 
Who he was la his stadenfs droM. 
An enonaooi hat; with a swingeing fcsther, 
Trowien and waiitooat of yellow back's leather, 
A scanty donblet of grcTish stall^ 
Disgniised oar hero, the panon, enoogh. 
His hair hnn^ in rat8*-tai]s about his throat ; 
He*d a beard in ooloor and lenarth like a goat ; 
And around his waist, in a balaric slung, 



At erery sentence, note and more 

Hie piooa young dergyman cursed and swors.** 

His ikther, as may be supposed, is not a little scan- 
dallwd at the appearanoe aad oonduot of the hopeful 
young ondidate kfr holy orders ; atkl not the less so, 
when he drinks op all the beer in the house, and emp- 
ties the oontenta of the governor's tohaooo-box in the 
^eovne <ft the first eremng. However, Hieronimus is at 
length led to see the foUy of his way8,--he exdianges 
his meny-aodrew aoeontreBients for a suit of dee«it 
derieal bUck, give« up swearing, and determines to 
" leave off sack, and live oleaaly." All these changes 
improve him so mneh, that his fiither begins to re«D- 
tertain those hopes wfaidi his first appearance had so 
completely destroyed. These bright anticipations, too, 
are fsadered yet brighter, by the excellence of a sermon 
whleh Hieronifliiis preaehes as probation^' ; being one 
whieh he had stoloi from a fellow-student before leaving 
eoUege. 

TIm Iktal day, however, at length approaches, when 
osr hero's final examinaAion for holy ofdexs is to take 
plaoe, and he appears before a eommitlee of clergymen, 
appointed to inquire into hia fitaesa. The names and 
qoUfieaitioDS of the examiners are given at considerable 
length, <|tdte in the style of Homer's list of the ships ; 
and then they proceed to open the Univenity certifi- 
eattt, which runs something aa followa : — 

f* It Is now, 1 thbk, three years or better. 
Since the bearer of this my letter, 
Mr. Hieronimus Jobsios, 
Was here Theoloffite Stadibsos. 
Wishing now to depart firom our oare. 
He has arieed for this writing from me; aadthate- 
fore in virtiie of mv said statioa, 
Igive the aforesaid my signed attastati o iL 
He has, I thmk, to the best of ■/ knowledge^ 
Attended at least once a ^varter in college. 
Whether he studied in pnvate or no, 
His examination perhaps will show; 
far upon this matter i can*1^ I protest, 
la the slightest degree in this writing attest 
Ai to how be behaved him, if ill or weB, 
Vm wtrr 1 haten't much good to tell: 
But Christian charity bids me be still, 
IW foar t shooki speak of hfaa undaaertea 9L 
For the rest, I am sure, I omv troly say. 
That I heartily wish him safety away; 
And pray thai Heaven mty always preserve, 
Aad grant him all haj^ess he may deserve.** 

•The trading of this certificate of diligence at college. 



of course does not produce a very fovourable impression 
towards the young candidate; but the examination 
prooeeds: — 

* The learned Inspector began the ib^ 
Hawked four times, as if like to bursL 
Stroked down his paunch, aad hawked again, 
Cong hed four times also, and asked him then — 

' I, as, at present, pro tempore Inspector, 
And of the present committee Director, 
Ask of you^Quid sit Episoopus P* 
To whom at oace Hieronimus •— . 

' A Bishop is, I rather think. 
An extremely pleasant species of drink. 
Made of wine and of lemons and sugar wefl plied. 
And an excellent tipple to warm one*s inaids.' 
At this reply of the candidate Jobs, 
All the Examinera shook their nobs. 
Pirst the Inspector said—* Hem ! hem I* « 

And then the rest, secundum ordinem. 
Then the Anessor commenced in his turn : — 

* Mr. Candidate Jobs, I dhould like to learU 
Who the hoi V Apostles were P 
Hieronimus boldly answered there : — 

' Thev call by this name the gliisses so dear, 
l^m which the students drink wine and beer ; 
Aud manv a jolly good Bnrsch that I know, 
Will finish a dozen Apostke or so.' 
At this reply of the Candidate, &e. 
The good Mr. Krager then took up the text, 
And said, * Mr. Candidate, tell me aext 
Who was the sainted Aogustin P* 
At once Hieronimus aaswered him :— - 

* I have never read nor heard 
Of any Augustine, upon my word. 

But the college bttidle, who got me a lecture 

Many a time from the learned Fro-rectot.* 

At this reply, 8»^ 

Mr. Plotz was the next one there ; 

He asked,—* Mr. Candidate, bow maay were 

Concilia QeeumenieaF* 

Hieronimus answered him'-' Ah, ha 1 

I was (rften cited, when I was at college, 

Before the Council ; bat, in all my knowledge. 

No Council ever addressed to me 

A single word on economy.* 

At thi reply, &«.*' 

And so they go on asking various questions, all of 
which Hieronimus answers in the same way, with remi- 
niscences of his college life and college slang ; and all 
of them, of course, with about tho same amount of 
snooess. But — 

* For brevity's sake, my reader Pll spare 
The rest of the questions they put to him there ; 
But, at every reply of the Candidate Jobs, 
All the Bxandaera ahook their nobs. 
First the Inspeetor said, « Hem-hem!* 
And then the rest, aacandnm ordinem.** 

Hieronimus is, of course, thoroughly plucked, and his 
prospects in life ruined. His fattier dies of vexation, 
after having delivered to him a long discourse on the 
folly of his conduct; and the hero of the epic, passing 
from one situation to another, finally ends his days as 
night-watchman in his native town. Such is a sketch 
of that grand comico-heroic poem, the Jobsiad. Its 
excellence, in our eyes, is not very great; but it is 
curiousy as a specimen of the comic writings of the 
Qermans; a portion of their literature with which we 
are not much acquainted, and which, indeed, we could 
not at all enter i ito. Moreover, the object of the poem 
is good ; and, as it appears to be admired in its own 
country, it is not impossible that it may be productive 
of benefit,— showing up, aa it does, the absnimties of.thc 
Borachen system. 
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BLACK FRITZ. 



Thb eight days were passed, and Luitgarde appeared 
again before Father Augustin. Through the visible 
sarprise with which he received her there shone a mark 
of tranquil satisfoction, and he replied to her questions, 
whether he had well considered her project, and in- 
tended to aid her in its accomplishment, that something 
might be done — something even, perhaps, helped for, 
as to the conversion of the captive, but — Luitgarde 
must make up her mind to go nerself to him in the 
dungeon. 

She was alarmed, but replied—" If there be no other 
way, I am even ready for that ; and, as soon as you, 
Ikonoured father, can assure me of discretion and silence, 
so that, except you and he, no one can learn anything of 
this hazardous step" — 

" This I can do,^ replied the father. 

" Name, then, ihe day and hour." 

" But, you are really in earnest T* 

** It is my firm resolution ; I will do what I can to 
save his soul. I will, for his love, which I have so 
badly recompensed, give this as a compensation." 

The features of the father brightened up more and 
more as he observed Luitgarde's fixed purpose, and the 
visit was appointed for the next day but one. 

With the necessaiy precaution, and fully disguised, 
they proceeded on thdr way. The nearer Luitgarde 
came to the miserable spot, the more her whole frame 
was violently agitated. Tather Augustin prepared her 
for what she was to find ; a deep, dark, subterranean 
dungeon, — Uie prisoner bound hand and foot with heavy 
ehains, lying on his hard couch, through which the 
chains passed down, and were attached underneath by 
an enormous lock. Through long, dark passages — by 
close, grated apertures, out of which proceeded the 
clank of chains, imprecations of rage, or deep groans,— 
pale and tottering, she followed her leader. Now the 
way led down a narrow staircase ; the turnkey opened, 
with a rustling noise, a creaking iron door, — and they 
were on the spot 

An ice-coU current blew fh>m the damp and gloomy 
abode. The&ther went forward ; he addressed the cap- 
tive, who, lying on his &ce, did not even once turn his 
eyes towards the persons entering, and said to him in a 
friendly tone, — " Fritz, thou hast longed to see the well- 
known person ; if thou wilt be persuaded of her inno- 
cence — nere she is." — ^At these words, he seized the veil, 
which Luitgarde from anguish and sorrow had forgotten 
to raise up. 

"Art thou sheT exdaimed the prisoner. " Thou 
comest into this abode of horror and wretchedness !" 
He gazed on her awhile, half tranquil, half irritated ; 
gradually his features took a darker expression, and 
with a laugh of bitter mockery, said he,—*' Art thou 
meditating some new deceit 1 Wilt thou draw out still 
more from me, in order to betray me to my torturers ? 
It is not necessary ; I am ready to die, I have no wish 
to escape. 

" Thou art silent !" continued the captive ; " thou 
art silent! I see how it is with thee." And now he broke 
out into bitter scornful reproaches against her for her 
falsehood, while a strange passion, partly furious and 
overbearing, partly tender and fervent, unveiled itself 
in these complaints, and allowed Luitgarde to see to 
the very bottom of a heart which was entirely given up 
to her, and which had for a long time been dear to her. 
She wept gently, which gradually disarmed him ; and, 
as he beoune calm, she drew near to him, and 
said, " Yictorin, I am still innocent, however appear- 
ances may be against me; listen to me !" — and she re- 
lated to him now the affiidr of the robbers, the sensa- 
tion which this story excited, and the inevitable demand 
of the chancellor for the ring; and while she spoke, 
the tMTS streamed fix>m her eyes. 

'* Is it possible/' exclaimed the captive, " that you 



do not hate met Does there still exist a voice in yov 
heart which speaks for me V* 

She raised her head, and through her tears looked at 
him earnestly and tSndeily, while she replied, " I vidi 
you well fh>m my heart ; it was the same from the fint 
moment I learned to know you ; and I tell yon, as tro^y 
as I wish for you and for myself eternal happiness, I am 
innocent of your betrayaL" 

"Merciful God!" exclaimed he aloud— "but, alas! 
alas! what have I done] I have calumniated you. 
€rod cannot be merciful to me I" He fell down on his 
face, and his heart heaved with fearful convulsion. 

Luitgarde placed her hand on his shoulder ; " Yie- 
torin !" said she, with deep emotion, " believe me, God 
is infinitely good, and long-suffering ; and if yoo, a 
weak and dying beine, can forgive me by whom you 
believe vourself ii\jurea, shall not the all-nuicifiil Father 
forgive his fidlen and repentant child T 

Father Augustin now came forward; with all the 
force of holy truth — with all the knowledge of the hu- 
man heart— and with all the persuasion of his high 
mission— he penetrated irresistibly into the soul of Sm 
wretched man. He struck at that heart which was still 
capable of many beautiful sentiments, and, at length, 
he succeeded in melting its hardened covering. Tht 
captive raised himself up ; Luitgarde saw his &oe bathed 
in tears. " And do you believe— do you really beliere, 
honoured fiither," said he, deeply affected, " that God 
can still pardon me — ^me, so corrupt and hardened a 
sinner r 

The worthy priest n^idly seized on these txureadaoB; 
he developed the immeasurable extent of the divine 
mercy ; he quoted all the places in holy books which 
promise paitlon to the repentant sinner. Yictorin^ 
tears flowed more abundantly. " God ! O Godf 
exclaimed he at last, and flung himself on his knee, 
frt>m his bed, " canst thou forgive me f" At this mo- 
ment, the sun passed over the grating of the prison, 
and shot down a dear lig^t on the kneeling captive. 

" Surely, thou art heard — thou art foigiven !" ex- 
claimed Luitgarde, in a holy inspiration. 

"May God give you stroDgth, my son!" said the 
priest, putting his hand on the young man*s head. 

Luitgarde sunk on his breast. " Ah ! this aagel in 
my anns!" said he, "do I dare presume to look at 
you t God ! pardon thy contrite-^thy deapairii^ 
child!" 

A deep and holy, though humble, tranquillity lit 19 
the oountenanoe of a fallen sinner, on his retom to his 
divine Redeemer. When the three persons had n- 
covered from their emotion. Father Augustin said to 
Luitgarde, " Now, my young lady, I shall aooooipaay 
you out of this place, for I must speak alone with him f 
to which Luitgarde silently yielded. 

" I dare still once more, before my death, h(^ to 
see you, noble young lady f* said the captive, respeot- 
fuUy, but with evident anguish. 

She held out her hand to him in tears; " I shall 
see you again, Yictorin ; we are not separated." The 
priest led her out 

Yictorin's repentance was not the passing feeling of 
the moment It gradually advanced under the wise 
guidance of Father Augustin. His obstinate deport- 
ment towards his fudge now disappeuied ; he acknow- 
ledged his guilt, he claimed no indulgence, he wished 
to die ; only one goal appeared to him worth wishing 
for in this worid, — the possession of the woman whom 
he loved above everything elso— of her, who awoke long 
before in his callous heart the first movement of a nobler 
nature ; and she was, through his guilt, for ever remofved 
from him. 

Luitgarde, like Yictorin, had resigned herself to her 
destiny; even to her, it was dear that he must die. 
But, although her mind was made up for that events 
yot one thing pressed anxiously upon her mind, name^, 
the clearing up of Yictorin's birUi. She admitted the 
priest into her secret ; and, after many consultation^ it 
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wftB at lAst dadded that the latter should write to the 
Count Ton Lanaky, send the ring to him, and commu- 
nicate to him the recollections of the prisoner from his 
childhood, and other presumptions, and then await his 
decision. Yictorin was to know nothing beforehand 
of this communication. The reply soon came back. 
Paternal anxiety and hope— paternal joy and pain, were 
in opposition with each other in it; still it left erery- 
thing undecided, much to hope, still more to fear. But 
the count himself would come to Prague, and, in the 
mean time, Father Augustin was to examine the cap 
tive more closely, and prepare him fbr his anrival 
He did so. All that Yictorin reUited-^U the glim- 
mering recollections upon which he dwelt — the value 
the good collier's wife, his nurse, put upon the seal 
ring — the consideration which she semtly sought 
to impress him with for it, as for his most valuable pos- 
session—stray words which he heard tall from his 
nurse and her husband, in the Saxon mountains, all 
agreed completely with Luitgarde's conjectures. At 
length. Father Augustin ventured to disclose to him 
theprobable secret of his birth, and of his rank. 

He was beside himself at the intelligence. Pride and 
demir, jov and overwhelming sorrow, tore his breast; 
and the thought of having found, perhaps, in the 
last moments of a life condemned and devoted to the 
executioner's axe, a splendid birth, a&ther, and a noble 
lady, dear to his heart — ^in short, everything which can 
give value to existence, to lose all these blessings in a 
few days, was a greater burden than his men& and 
bodily strength could endure. He fell under it; a 
wasting fever seized him, and the worthy fether saw, 
not without a mixture of satis&ction, the approach of a 
welcome death, which should spare to the captive the 
last sool-harrowing steps, and the open disgrace. 

At the priest's earnest solicitations, the patient was 
brought into a healthier room, the heavy bonds were 
changed for lighter, and he was attended to with greater 
care ; his well-preserved youth withstood the violence 
of disease, and, as his strength returned, the impetuosity 
of his spirit was subdued. As soon as he came to 
himself, capable of some recollection, and saw the priest 
enter, he held out to him his hand, with a quiet and 
gentle mien, and Q)oke ; " Now, Father Augustin, I 
have found it ; now I am at rest ! 0, pardon the pain, 
the sorrow I have caused you !" 

" And, my child, what have you found T asked the 
holy man. 

" Ah ! a thread which shall lead me, honoured fiither, 
from the labyrinth of my despair, and of my corrup- 
tion r And he went on to develope, with a kind of 
noble elevation, the thought that God had so wonder- 
fully led him, and brought him back to himself at the 
veiy end of his earthly career. 

Joyous and tranquil, the good old man proceeded by 
his exhortations to strengthen his disciple in his pious 
thoughts and resolutions, and presentlv repaired to 
Ldtgarde, in order to make her a report of idl. Scarcely 
hsd he arrived, when the door opened^ and a man of 
middle age, of tall and noble presence, entered the 



" Gracious heavens 1 Count Lansky T exclaimed Luit- 
girde. 

The count stood still with amazement t " Tou 
know me, noble lady 1 I do not know that I ever " 

Luitgazde blushed deeply. " Pardon, count, we pre- 
Bomed— we knew " 

** Is my friend Martinitz at home T 

" He luu gone to meet his son, who is expected in a 
few dayv ; I am his niece, and this clergyman is Father 
AogusUn." 

The count went up to the father, and silently, but 
with great emotion, shook him by the himd. He then 
looked Mly at Luitgarde— " Tell me candidly, how 
yon recognised me at the first glance." 

" If I am to tell the truth, an evident unerring resem- 



"WithtiierobberchiefrBaidthec<mnt,wAnnly. "Of 
so then, it must indeed be true ! Am I then to have 
found a long-bewailed and only son for no other 
purpose than to see the disgrace of my family in 

The priest came forward, and sought to alleviate that 
painful sentiment, whilst he represented to the count 
the admirable deportment, the pious devotion, <^ the 
unhappy man. He listened, absorbed in deep reflec- 
tion; then he turned towards Luitgarde, and said^ 
'" And you, young lady, what may be your namer 

• " Luitgarde Branow " 

" This cannot be ! Surely everything unites to drive 
me to despair ! You are Miss Branow, Uie daughter 
of the sister of Count Martinitz T 
Luitgarde bowed affirmatively. 
" Yes, these are her eyes ! so looked Adelheid, such 
was her stature. 0, heavens 1 and do you know what 
fate was intended for youT 

She replied with a heavy sigh, and said, " I know, 
count; I have long had some knowledge of it" 

" And do you abhor him whom the wretched parents 
had destined for you T 

Luitgarde's tears burst out» but, presently oompoaing 
herself, she related to the count everything, from the first 
ooourrence on the banks of the Moldaw, up to her last 
visit to him in the dungeon. Count liuisky listoied to 
her with nervous agitation; by degrees, his indignant 
spirit melted into tenderer sentiments ; paternal sym- 
pathy, and a deep sorrow at the noble qualities which a 
hostUe fete had destroyed, took their plaoe in his heart. 
Atlast he rose up with tears in his eyes, and said, " Now, 
if it then be true, and I am to find again in the prisoner 
my lost child, let us go to him. Of all things, a tor- 
turing uncertainty is borne with the greatest difficulty ; 
and I do not know whether I should fear most at having . 
no son, or at seeing him again such as he is. Conduct 
me to him. Father Augustin; and you, noble lady, 
daughter of the unfoigotten friend of my youth, are you 
still so kind as to accompany us V 

They went; Father Augustin opened the door of 
the high-vaulted, £ut-grated apartment, in which, how- 
ever, cleanliness and friendly daylight agreeably greeted 
them as they entered. Luitgarde, with a high-beating 
heart, remained outside the half-opened door, in order 
not to interrupt the affecting scene. The captive stood 
up frt>m the table, at which he was reading a pious book. 
He went to meet the priest, as far as his chains per- 
mitted, and kissed him with respectfril joy. The piaie- 
ness of his features, the slowness of his movements, bore 
testimony to what he had suffered, and drew towards 
him the sympathies of the beholders. 

" This is an envoy from the Count von Lansky," said 
the priest, " who is come to ask you for the circum- 
stances of your early histoiy, and your recollections ; 
you know of what importance the truth of your decla- 
ration is in this matter." 

Yictorin bowed in silence, whilst he placed his hand 
on his breast; and a sudden emotion appeared to seize 
him, at the look of the stranger, and at the name of his 
supposed fether. 

Even the old count regarded him with evident em- 
barrassment. When he began to speak, he scrutinised 
him severely, and even with some hardness in his tone 
and look. The captive replied respectfully and gentiy. 
The harshness in the count's manner diminished gra- 
dually, as his attention became fixed on the wretched 
man, in whose form and deportment no common mind, 
nothing ignoble was expressed ; but his embarrassment 
augment^ with every proof which the prisoner exhi- 
bited, and at hist he gave way to a deep internal 
struggle. 

"All, all is accurate," he exclaimed, sorrowfully; 
" stUl one only mark remains to decide on the miseiy 
and shame of an aged nobleman." 

Yictorin became pale, and retreated. 

'' The lost son of the Count Lansky must hare a soar 
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om his forehead, from * heavy fall he had in tht fovih 
year of his age. Have you that T' 

A rapid glow passed over the countenance of ihe 
Tietim ; he drew, with trembling hand, the dark loc^ 
of hair from the upper part of his forehead, and Uie 
sear appeared. 

" Juat heaven, it is he t he is my son I" exclaimed 
the count, with heart-piercing accenta; raised both 
hia hands before his fitoe, and, with violent emotion^ 
tnmed away from his now discovered son. 

"Myiitherl oh, myfiM^herl" exclaimed Yictorin ; 
he stretched out his arms, and pale, wiUi faltering steps, 
retired, as he saw his repugnant gesture. Father 
Aflgnstin went up to him to support him ; but> at ihM 
moment^ Luitgarde, who, at the last words^ unobserved, 
had approached nearer, sprang forwards. She em- 
biiMd him with both her anns, and exclaimed, " And 
if your fiither rejecta you, if all the world abandons 
you, I do not abandon you ! I am yours— unalterably 
youfsr 

The unhappy man gazed at her with looks of deepest 
t«ndenieaB, and sunk powerless in her and Father 
Augustin's arms ; they placed him on his bed of straw, 
they exerted themselves to arouse his still living spirit. 
The old count sternly turned towards the group { he 
saw the ieath-p^ youth who bore his feature^ who 
was his only son, as one dying in strangers' arm& The 
&ther*s hefurt was deeply affe^ed ; he ran towards him, 
embiaoed him in tears, and exclaimed, " He is still my 
sen 1 my only, my beloved child 1 Awake, awake, my 
yieftorin,mysoQr 

The count leant forward to raise him up, and pressed 
him in hie arms, to his paternal heart tuitgarde and 
Father Angustin remained stationary, weeping and 
praying in silence ; but after some time the storm of 
. eixeited feelings was allayed, and they were able to con- 
vene together upon their position. Yictorin related 
calmly and frankly his history. When he came to the 
pcoiod ef his robber life, he implored his father to per- 
mit him to pass it over; and he ardently protested that^ 
since he saw Lnitgarde the first time, his hand had shed 
no bloed, and a resolution to separate himself from his 
aasoeiates> to renounce the life of a bandit, and to render 
himself worthy of the object of his affections, had grown 
up Dowerfully in his breast 

HIa father, deqply moved, lijstened attentively to the 
recital ; the thought, whether it might not be possible 
to save the only child, in whom a noble and now re> 
pentant heart waa mirrored, awoke in him with gr^Uer 
lone, and increased with every evidence of the altered 
mind of the prisoner. He would go to Vienna, throw 
himself at the feet of Ferdinand, and implore from him 
the pardon of the victim. Yictorin, however, rejected 
thia proposal— he had no wish, he said, to live; the 
recollections of his breast were too painful ; he looked 
on deatli as but the just award of Qod's ofiended justice, 
and of outraged social duties. But he implored his 
fikther to avail himself of his rank and connexiona to 
proeiire for him a more speedy and less opprobrious 
death, without torture, and by the sword of the execu- 
tioner of justice. 

When Oonnft Laosky and Luitgarde came to the 
house, the nnele and his son had also arrived. Har- 
tinits met the early friend of his youth with joy and 
surprise. Bxplanations took place. The unhappy cir- 
cumstance of LoUgarde's position between Frederick and 
Yictorin — the destruction of hopes, which were long 
and ardently nourished — sympathy with his son's unfor- 
tunate position, at first produced discontent in the heart 
of Martinitz. But his better j udgment gradually gained 
the ascendancy. He recognised Uie influence of a 
higher destiny, which mocks at the plans and hopes of 
men; he had nothing to object to the validity of Luit- 
garde'a tot engagement, which was the ardent desire 
of his dying sister ; he could not condemn tiie force of 
a passion which showed itself true and steady from the 
fint mo m en t of recognition, among dangen^ sns^eny I 



and separation, and as one which had been preserved in 
the heeri4 like a pre-ordained union. 

Thus did he yield to Count Lanaky's representations ; 
he himself spoke to Frederick, and represented to him 
as decided what he had already on his journey here 
thou^t it right to prepare him tor. 

Meanwhile, Yictorin's sentence was passed ; pxid it 
was announced to him that he was to die on the third 
morning. Luitgarde waa informed of it with discretion. 
At this moment her long-aupported strength gave way; 
she reoovered late from a d^p swoon, but she became 
acquainted with the short time she had to ei^joy with 
her friend on earth : she exerted all her strength, and 
implored from her uncle only the permission to pass 
tiie last days with the beloved of her infancy, with the 
man to whom her blessed moth^ destined her, in the 
society of Father Augustin. 

Count Martinitz shook his head. Yictorin heiird of 
tlus project with ecstatic gratitude. His father, in teai^ 
embraced Luitgarde, ana Count Martinitz allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to accompany his niece, and at the 
same time make the acquaintance of the unhnppy son 
of his friend, who had caused in the world, and in his 
house, so much diaturbance. 

He entered the chamber of the prisoner with a pre- 
detennined constraint Yictorin was now, since his con- 
demnation, better and more kindly treated, according to 
his ueual habits, and dressed, according to his wish, 
simply but suitably to his birth and station, in which the 
humility of the repentant sinner was mixed witii the 
sense ot noble rank. The quiet deportment, the bear- 
ing of the contrite and unhappy man, touched even him; 
he embraced the once-hated person with a heartj 
warmth, and assured him of his fiill pardon. Lui^ 
garde. Count Lansky, and Father Augiistin paased 
this and the following day entirely with Victorin. 

Luitgarde held up with all her strength, althou^ 
internally she felt too well the influence ot the long and 
harassing excitement, and foresaw what would happen 
when Um decisive moment should arrive. On the aeooud 
evening — it was that before t^ day of execution — after 
she and Count Lansky had taken the last farewell, and 
Yictorin, like a dying man, dismissed her, calm, pious, 
and resigned, she sank down in the passage, before his 
door, bhe was carried, without consciousness, to her 
home, to her bed, and did not recover during tbe whok 
frightful night from her swoon. 

Kext morning Father Augustin, with deep sorrow 
and holy tenderness, accompanied his converted ion 
upon the last sad journey. Yictorin was prepared— 
occupied with Qod and the momentous event now neir 
at hkad, he advanced tranquilly and steadily through 
the staring multitude, who, by words and tears, shoved 
their sympathy for him, on account of his beauty, bis 
youth, and his evident repentance. At the place of ez^ 
cution he gave to his spiritual fiither the last holy kin 
for his father and for his beloved, his eyes were boun4, 
and in a few minutes his soul stood before God, who pene- 
trates the acts and intentions, circumstances and rela- 
tions of mortal man, more clearly than weak hunun 
beings can, and for His Son's sake judges them in 
mercy. 

At the same moment Luitgarde recovered f^m her 
swoon. ** It is passed 1" she exclaimed ; ** 0, Yictorin, 
let me come to thee 1" 

Her heart was broken ; she lingered some time loogo 
— but, in a few weeks, sorrow had slowly snapped all the 
threads of a blooming, youthful life. About two months 
after Yictorin's death, and about the same hour of the 
morning in which he died, she gently and serenely 
expired, the pious father having administered to ha 
the last consoUUons of the Church, and having strength- 
ened and supported her to the last with his Mf 
counsels. 
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: ro£ A8GSNT 09 THS JUNOFBAU, 

OSX OF THB BHIVESE ALT8. 
PABT n.^ 

The party left at The Repose the greater part 
of their proTisions, and carried with them only 
a little bread and wine, some meteorological in- 
struments, and artides of different kinds ; amongst 
others, a ladder, a hatchet and a cord. At 10 
o'clock they set foot on the first plateau of snow, 
and were disappointed to find that it was neither 
sufficiently compact, nor covered with a crust thick 
enon^, to bear walking on, so that they sunk yery 
deep, in some places up to the knee. The fissures 
were firequent where the declivities were steep. 
Some of them were nearly a himdred feet wide, 
but not very continuous, so that our travellers 
were able to go round them ; or they were con- 
cealed beneath the snow, in whidi case the greatest 
caution was required to avoid danger. On this 
account they advanced slowly, and, m spite of all 
precautions, some of the party sank down, but 
without sustaining any ii^ury. In this way they 
scaled many terraces, and always directing their 
course westward, arrived at a vast expanse, com- 
manded on all sides by mighty peaks, the highest 
of whi«^ was the Jungirau. **Here," M. Desor 
remarks, '*we saw nothing but insurmountable 
difficalties on all sides ; on the righ^ vertical pre- 
cipices ; on the left, masses of ice which threatened 
to crush us by their fall; and in front the great 
fissure, to all appearance impassable, so widely did 
it yawn. I could not avoid askmg Jacob in what 
direction, we were to ascend ; but he refused to 
answer my question, contenting himself with say- 
ing, that we had only to follow him with all confi- 
dence, and that, tor himself, he already saw the 
road we should take." 

It was nearly mid*day when the route was re- 
sumed. The heat was excessive, and the guideS; 
in order to refresh themselves, placed hancUuls of 
snow on the napes of their necks. Many of the 
party did the same, and found benefit trom it, not- 
withstanding the apparent danger; but in these 
elevated regions the body is mucti more independ- 
ent of hnridtul influences than in the plain. The 
reflection of the light from the snow was so intense 
as to be almost insupportable without wearing a 
veil; but this renders the footsteps less secure, 
and increases the heat of the face. The party 
readied the great fissure above referred to, after 
surmounting a fourth terrace. It is a gulf of un- 
known depth, opening upon the declivity of the 
last terrace but one, and penetrating somewhat 
obbqneiy into the snow ; ice breadth is nowhere 
less than ten feet, so that a ladder is required for 
crossiDg it. immediately above the great fissure 
the terrace was fieartully steep for a space of about 
thirty feet ; and the snow whidi had mtherto been 
very loose, now became so hard that the guides 
were obliged to cut steps. Jacob and Jann as- 
cended first, snd then let down a rope to the rest 
of the party to assist them in mountmg this peril- 
ous path. In this way they all arrived safely at 
the upper terrace, where they were able to walk 
with compnative ease. 

'ihey had not advanced fiir before another fissure 
oppoeed their progress. It penetrated like the 



^ (1) Co n d a dtd torn p«f> i6. * 



former obliquely into the mass of snow, sO that 
\ one of its walls was thinner than the other, and 
' ran beneath it, a circumstance which rendered the 
-passage more difficult. A new danger here met 
them, which is thus described. ^As Agassb, 
Jacob, Jann, and I, had gone a little in advance, 
while our companions were still engaged in climb- 
ing ^e first ascent, I proposed that we should wait 
for them, that we might at least get the rope. 
Jacob thought we could pass it well enough 
without this precaution. In fact, he found a place 
where the fissure was sufficiently narrow to allow 
him to stride over it ; after having done so, he 
stretched out his hand, and assistea us to do tiie 
same. While three of us were standing on the 
edge of the northern Up of the fissure, we suddenly 
heard a dull crackling noise beneath us ; at the 
same time the mass of snow on which we stood 
sunk about a foot The guide Jann was at this 
moment on the other side, and upon seeing what 
had happened, he was so alarmed that he cned out 
to us — * For heaven's sake, return quidtly 1' Jacob, 
on the contrary, far from allowing himself to be 
disconcerted, told him instantly to hold his tongue, 
and making a sign to us to follow him, he con- 
tinued the ascent at a quidtened pace, repeating in 
his Haslian dialect— < It's nothing at all; always 
go forward!' 

** Although we had great experience in gladers, 
and were familiarized with the dangers they pre- 
sent, I must, however, confess that at this moment 
I felt my heart beat quidter than usual ; but such 
was our confidence m our guide, that we hesir 
tated not an instant in following him." Jacob 
afterwards explained the cause of their alarm to be 
nothing more than a layer of fresh snow sinking 
down upon an older layer, and mentiooed more 
than one example of his having found tlie surfoce 
sink many feet under lum. 

At two o'dock the party arrived at the Col de 
Rott-thal, a wild, disrupted valley, covert with 
mists, which prevented them firom notkinf its 
features, celebrated as it is over the country as the 
abode of turbulent spirits, known under the name of 
Sei^eurt du RoU-thaL The party rested for awhile 
bdbre diey encountered the last peak, which 
seemed likely to be the most difficult of ascent 
From the Col where they stood, its height wa« 
estimated at firom 800 to 1,000 feet The ground 
was covered with compact ice, in which the guides 
were obliged to cut very deep steps, so that the 
progress was slow, sometimes not amounting 
to more than fifteen steps in a quarter of an hour. 
The cold was here very severely felt, and in the 
most difficult part of the ascent they were suddenly 
enveloped in a thick mist The predpices were 
frightftil, and the path was weH calculated to alarm 
every one who bed m^ fUil confidence in his head 
and legs ; for the uppermost rid^e is nearly in the^ 
form of the section of a cone, with vertical walls. 
They ascended in a straight line without making 
any zig-sag, so that if by mischance one had slip- 
ped down, it would not have been imnossible for 
the others to draw him up. They walked on the 
edge of the ridge, because the ice in that place was 
less hard; but by this arrangement they had the 
predpice constantly under their eyes, being sepa- 
rated IhHn it only by a slanting roof of snow, the 
bread^ of which varied firom one to three feet 
The poles of the travellers often penetrated Uurough 
thift snow loof; and they were thus enabled, every 
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time the fog dispersed for a moment^ to look down 
through the hole made b^ the pole into the bottom 
of the great circus at their feet Far from dissuad- 
ing them from this, the guides encouraged all to do 
it who were free from giddiness, as an excellent 
means of giving them confidence. All at once the 
veil of douds which concealed the mountain rose, 
as if touched b^ the perseverance of the party, and 
the Jungfrau displayed itself to their adnuring eyes 
in all the beauty of its wild and majestic forms. 

After ascending for some time in the same direc- 
tion, the party suddenly turned to the left, 
traversing the inclined surface of a semi-cone until 
they arrived at a place where the naked rock was 
exposed, and where they saw, as if by enchantment, 
at the distance of a few paces, the summit of the 
mountain, which hitherto seemed to recede in pro- 
portion as it was approached. Of the thirteen 
who formed the parW on leaving the cottages of 
Mseril, eight reached the top of the mountain. 
These were Messrs. Agassis, Forbes, Du CliiUelier, 
and Desor, accompamed b^ four of the guides. 
About ten feet below the highest peak is a small 
elbow, and on reaching this they saw, with some 
alarm, that the space which separated them from 
the real summit was a sharp ridse, in some places 
ten, in others eight, or six, indies broad, by a 
length of about twentv feet, while the declivities 
on the right and left had an inclination of frtim 
sixty to seventy deuces. Nearly all the party 
except Jacob were of opinion that the actual sum- 
mit could not be reached, but, laying aside the 
artides he was carrying, Jacob began to advance, 

{lassing the pole over me ridge, so as to have the 
atter under his richt arm, and walked along the 
west side, where he endeavoured to make solkl 
steps hj treading down the snow as mudi as pos- 
sible with his feet. A few minutes were suffident 
to enable him to gain the summit 

So much assurance and coolness gave courage to 
the party, and, when the guide returned, no one 
any longer thought of staying behind. Jacob 
took M. Agassiz by the hand, and conducted him 
without difficulty to the summit It is a kind of 
triangle, about two feet long by a foot-and-a-half 
broad, which has its base turned towards the Swiss 
plain. M. Desor thus describes the feelings of Uie 
party on actually attidning the summit >-^ 

*' As there was room for only one person at a 
time, we went by turns. Agassiz remained upon 
it for nearly five minutes, and when he rejoinedus, 
I saw that he was ereatly agitated ; in fact, he 
confessed to me that he had never experienced so 
much emotion. It was now my turn : I found no 
difficulty in the transit; but when I was on the 
summit I could not prevent myself, any more than 
Agassiz, from giving way to ^reat emotion at a 
speetade of such overpowering grandeur. I 
remained only a few minutes ; long enough, how- 
ever, to remove any fear that the panorama of the 
Jungfrau will ever be effaced from my memory. 
After examining attentively the most prominent 
points of this unique picture, I hastened to r^oin 
Agassiz, fori feared lest an impression so powerful 
should deprive me of my usual confidence. I had 
need of grasping the hand of a firiend, and I ven- 
ture to say that I never felt so happy in my life as 
when I had seated myself by his side on the snow. 
I believe that both of us would have wept had we 
dared ; but a man's tears ought to be modest, and 
we were not alone; and sudi is the strength of the 



habits which society makes us eoatract, that, at 
twelve thousand feet, there was still a regard to 
etiquette. Messrs. Forbes and du Chatelier visited 
the summit in thdr turn, and I have reason to 
know that they were not less touched than we. 
Indeed, he who could remain indifferent at such a 
speetade would be unworthy of contemplatiDg it" 

« Amid yon mounttiiu hr deaeried. 
With ice eternal crown*d, 
*Mid ffmatn spretding hi ftnd wide 

A noien ooewi round ; 
*Mid floods that from nn&thom*d oavea 
Sent up the voice of viewlew waTet, 
Where at the thunder's awful peal 
IV o*erbeetling avalanche hunts, and roeks heneath k vad. 

<* 'Mid these, that spake Jehovah's might. 
Where nature idt her God, 
My spirit wiuffd a loftier flight, 

My foot devoutlier trod. 
Than where ambitious art displayed 
Her pomp, her pillar'd colonnade. 
And genius, mid adoring Rome, 
Earth's stateliest temple crown'd, and pois'd in air the dome.'* * 

From the summit of the Jungfrau the oudines 
of the distant mountains were by no means accu- 
rately defined ; but, had they been so, they would 
probably not long have engaged the attention of 
our travellers, so fitsdnated were they bv the 
speetade presented in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Before them lay extended the Swiaa plain, 
and at their feet the anterior chains were piled up 
in stages, and seemed, by their apparent uniformity, 
still frurther to increase the sise of the mightr 
peaks whidi rose almost to the level on which the 
observers now stood. At the same time the 
valleys of the Oberland, which shortly before were 
shrouded in thin mists, could be descried in many 
places, and thus, to a certain extent, the lower 
world could be contemplated through the openin|s. 
On the r^t Uie valley of Grindenwald, with its 
gladers, could be distii^guished ; on the left, in the 
depth, an immense crevice, and at the bottom of die 
latter, a shining threadwhich followed its windings; 
this was the vallev of Lauterbrunnen, with the Lot- 
schinnen. But, above all, the £iger and Monch at- 
tracted attentipn. It was difficult to form an idea as 
to what these summits were, which seemed nearer 
heaven than earth, when seen from the plain. Here 
the observers looked down upon them from above, 
and from no very considerable distance. Opposite, 
on the western side, rose another peak, less 
colossal but more beautiAil; its sides, entirdy 
covered with snow, obtained for it the name of 
Silberhom, or Silverpeak. In the same direction 
were observed many other peaks, alike crowned with 
snow. These summits, man^ of which have as yet 
obtained no name, form, as it were, the immediate 
attendants upon the Jungfrau, which rises like a 
queen in the midst of them. 

In an eastern direction were mountain-masses 
of great extent, and more savage character, one of 
whidi, the Finsteraarhom, (13,428 feet,) is the 
highest mountain in Switzerland, and the only one 
wmch rose above the levd of the Jungfrau (12,870 
feet). 

On the southern side the view was intercepted 
by the douds, which had been collected for some 
hours on the chain of Mount Rosa. But this dis- 
appointment was more than compensated by a 
very extraordinary phenomenon, thus described : — 

** We were beginning to fear that the mists would 
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envelope us a second time, when tbev suddenly 
stopped at some feet from us, no doubt from the 
effect of a current of air from the plain, which pre- 
rented them from extending further in this direc- 
tion. Thanks to this circumstance, we found 
oarselves suddenly in the presence of a vertical 
wall of mist, die height of which was estimated at 
12,000 feet at least, for it penetrated to the bottom 
of the valley of Lauterbrunnen, and rose many 
thousand feet above our heads. As the temper- 
ature was below the freezing point, the minute 
drops of mist were transformed into crvstals of ice, 
which reflected in the sun all the colours of the 
rainbow ; one would have said that it was a mist 
of gold sparkling around us. It was a spectacle 
at once terrible and attractive." 

On returning to the elbow or projecting angle 
already noticed, Jacob poured out a glass of wine 
for eadi one of the party, and they drank with great 
feeling "to the welfare of Switzerland." The party 
then reposed for a short time on the snow in order 
to contemplate, as naturalists, the surrounding 
spectacle. The Jungfrau, apparently so compact 
when viewed from Berne ana Interlacken, does not 
form a continuous mass, but is composed of a 
series of ridges drawn up one behind another, and 
separated by deep cuts or yalleys. These ridges 
are arraneed according to their height, so that the 
first, or that nearest the plain, is the least elevated, 
and the last the highest. 

A number of observations were made respecting 
the forms and other characters of the neighbouring 
mountains. The thermometer indicated 26^ Fahr. 
in the shade, but so engprossed were the observers 
with their subject, that they did not feel the cold.' 
The sky above was perfectly dear, and of so deep 
a bine that it approacned to black; they endeavours 
to discover the stars which at great heights are said 
to be visible during the day, but the^ did not suc- 
ceed. They were much surprised to discover on the 
surface of the exposed rock, as well as on the 
fragments detached from it, many lichens in a very 
fresh state, some of which occupied a surface of 
many inches in diameter. A hawk was seen 
hovering in the air above the heads of the party, 
whose presence apparently excited its curiosity, for 
it described many circles around them. 

Many discoraant accounts have been given 
respecting the influence of the air, in elevated situa- 
tions, on the human frame. M. Desor says : — 
** During the whole time we were on the summit, 
and also during the ascent, we experienced none of 
those occurrences, such as nausea, bleeding at the 
nose, ringing of the ears, acceleration of the pulse, 
and so many inconveniences which those who have 
ascended Mont Blanc tell us they were subject to. 
Must we ascribe this to the difference of 1,500 feet 
which there is between the height of Mont Blanc 
and that of the Jungfrau? Or, rather, should we 
not seek the cause in the habit we had contracted 
while living for many weeks at the height of nearly 
8,000 feet ? But it ought to be remarked, that 
M. dn Ch&teHer, who hi^ been among the moim- 
tains for only a few days, was not more affected 
than we." M. Desor is inclined to believe that 
there is some degree of exaggeration in all that has 
been said on the subject ; and that some travellers 

(1) The party were forced to tet out without taking that most 
ewenHal inatrument, the barometer. During their abode on the 
Racier of the Aar they had broken three barometers ; the fourth 
WM imyezfBCt, and they bad no meana of getting diem repaired. 



haye> perhaps, allowed their imagination to deceive 
them, like those medical students who fkncy them- 
selves every day to be affiled with the malady 
their professor has been describing. 

<* We could not quit the summit of the Jungfrau 
without leaving some traces of our visit; and, as 
we had not brought a flag vrith us, it was deter- 
mined that we should employ M. Agassiz's pole 
for this purpose, as it happened to be die longest. 
For my part, I was willing to sacrifice my cravat, 
and was about to attach it to the end of the pole ; 
but one of the guides, lamenting the fate of the 
cravat, which he doubtless thought too pretty to 
be delivered up to the frury of the tempests, asked 
leave to substitute his pocket-handkerchidT for it. 
We thus managed, bv means of a travellhig-pole 
of fir and a purple-coloured rag, to manufacture a 
flag, which Jacob fixed on the summit we had just 
left He drove the pole nearly two feet into the 
hard snow, so that it rose only two feet and a half 
above the surfoce." 

At four o'clock the part^ were ready to descend. 
The ascent had been sufficiently painlUl, and it was 
feared the descent would be still more so. The 
slope was too great to admit of walking in the 
usual manner, and the party were forced to descend 
backwards. " I confess," says M. Desor, " that 
the first few steps gave me some uneasiness ; for, 
as Agassis and I hM. no guides before us to direct 
our feet, we were obliged to look constantly 
between our legs to find Uie steps, which made the 
steepness appear much more giddy. But in a few 
moments we recovered ourselves: and such was 
the regularity of the steps, that, ailer a few hun- 
dred paces, we knew them by the touch of our 
lees, and had no need of looking at the place 
where we set our feet The slope, however, was 
always nearly the same, varying oetween 40" and 
45**, accordiuj^ to Mr. Forbes 's repeated measure- 
ments ; that is to say, nearly equal to that of the 
roofs of our Gothic cathedrals. In spite of this 
excessive steepness, the party reached the Col de 
Rott^thal in about an hour. They crossed in 
safety the crevice near which the sinking of the 
surface took place during the ascent, and also the 
great fissure. They had only some platforms of 
snow to descend in order to rejoin the rest of the 
partv at The Repose. They had now gained so 
much assurance in the descent that they ran rather 
than walked ; no longer paving any regard to fis- 
sures, although they were perhaps more treacherous 
than in the morning, for the sun had softened the 
snow during the day. Jacob did not cease to 
recommend caution, repeating, " Gently, gently," 
with the same calmness as when he ascended. 

They reached The Repose at six o'clock, havine 
accomplished in two hours a distance which it had 
occupied six to ascend. The^ all sat down on the 
snow with a vigorous appetite, to refresh them- 
selves with some meat and wine. The first glass 
was offered by Agassiz to Jacob, the captain of the 
party; his h^th was drunk by every one in turn 
with much heartiness, for it was obvious to all 
that without him they would never have reached 
the summit. 

Six leagues were still between them and the 
cottages, and that part of the glacier most abound- 
ing in fissures had to be crossed after nightfall; 
but no one seemed to be annoyed at this ; and 
besides, the moon was about to rise, and the clouds 
had almost entirely disappeared from the horison. 
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They traversed with accelerated pace tlie three 
leagues of n^v6 which succeed the plateaux of 
snow, for the surface was smooth luid regular. 
Scarcely had night fallen when the moon rose 
opposite to them, directlj; in the axis pf the glacier, 
so that the whole of this great river of ice was 
uniformly illuminated^ and reflected a light so 
much the more pleasant after the painful light of 
the sun hy day. 

On entering the region of fissures, the partv 
formed into a me by means of the rope, for, although 
the moonshine was very dear, the light was not 
sufficient to enable them to distinguish with cer- 
tainty the old snow from that recently fallen. At 
each step one or other of the party was obliged to 
retire Irom a crevice, and, after a few slight acci- 
dents, they succeeded in getting over this unpleasant 
part of the course. 

At about nine o'clock they suddenly heard the 
cry of a shephenL " Bravo I it is our Valaisan I " 
exclaimed they. Thb man had been ordered, on 
leaving the cottages, to start at six o'clock with 
provisions to meet the party. After having ex- 
changed with him some of those shrill and piercing 
sounds which the mountaineers can make to pene- 
trate to the distance of leagues, the party perceived 
that he uas on the left side, so that betbre they 
could join him they had to cross a considerable 
part of the glacier. The brave fellow was laden 
like a mule; for, in addition to the provisions 
which he was told to carry, he had brought a quan- 
tity of excellent new milk, still warm. *' This was 
unquestionably the most delightful refreshment 
that he could have offered to us, and almost every 
one left the wine for the milk. We seated ourselves 
in a circle round our Amphitryon, taking draughts 
in turns from his immense vessel, till it was nearly 
empty. This was the most picturesque repast, 
and at the same time one of the most grateful, 
I have ever enjoyed.*' 

Nearly three leagues remained to complete the 
journey ; but, with the exception of some fissures, 
the road was easy, and the party at length arrived 
on the banks of Lake MaeriL Here they made 
their last halt, in order to admire a singular spec- 
tacle. The blocks of floating ice which swam on 
the surface had a most alluring efl'ect when seen by 
the beautiful light of the moon. At the same time 
the section of the glacier in the back-ground ap- 
peared like an immense wall of crystal; and what 
fiurther added to the beauty of this spectacle was, 
that the observers arrived just at the moment when 
the moon was passing behind the mountain-mass 
which overlooks the lake, and they saw in a 
quarter of an hour the most varied effects of light, 
and the most striking and interesting contrasts, 
it was a finale worthy of such a day. 

At halir-past eleven o'clock they re-entered the 
hospitable roof of the Valaisan shqpherds, atter a 
journey of upwards of eighteen hours. ** As for 
fatigue, we did not feel it even now, so pre-occupied 
were our minds with all the things that had passed 
under our eyes and moved our hearts during the 
day." Next day they descended to Viesch, where 
the guides left them. The two days which the 
guides occupied in their return home were a con- 
tinual triumph to them, lor there was not a hut 
in the valley of Conches, from Viesch to Obei^es- 
teln, which they did not enter and proclaim their 
success. 



5 POPULAR YBAB BOOK. 

November 25.— Jbt €9X%9Xin€% Baj. 
St Catharine is oommemorated on this daj ift the 
Calendar of tha Church of Englimd* She was bomal 
Alexandria, and "of so woaderfdl a ospacUy," t^t 
having, soon after her convendon to Christi^Miity Vi^ 
,305, disputed with fifty heathen philosophers, she not 
only vanqulBhed them by the strength of her reasoning, 
but also persuaded them to embrace the true fiuth. 
For this ofibnce, the Tyrant Mazentius caused h^- to 
be cast into prison, where the Bmpress and one <^ the 
principal generals, who visited oat of curiosity, were 
likewise eonverted by her eloquence and learning. This 
was deemed so great an aggravation of her crime, thai 
the Bmperor not only condemned the Virgin Saint to 
a cruel death, but caused the fifty philosophtrs to be 
burnt alive. According to Alban Butler, 81. (.Vharine 
was beheaded. He adds—" She is said first to bava 
been put upon an engine piade of four wheels joined 
together, and stuck with sharp-pointed spikes, that 
when the wheels were moved her body might be torn 
to pieces. The Acts add, that at the first stirring of 
the terrible engine, the cords with which the martyr 
was tied, were broke asunder by the invisible power 
of an angel, and the engine fiUiing to pieces by the 
vdieels being separated from one another, she wu 
delivered from that death. Hence the name of St 
Catharine's Wheel." 

OLD AKD POPULAB CUSTOHa 

The author of the " Popish Kingdom ** says, 
" What shouJd I tell what sophisters on Catharine's Day devise. 
Or die the superstitioas joys that masten ezenaae.** 

Whence it would seem that there were public scholastic 
disputations on this day before the Keformation. A 
writer in 1780 observes, " St Cathw^ne is esteemed in 
the Churdi of Borne as the saint and patroness of the 
spinsters ; and her holiday is observed, not in Poj^ish 
countries only, but even in many places in this nati<Mi : 
young w<Hnen meeting on the 25th of November, and 
making meny together, which they call CaikammgJ' 
Formerly women and girls In Ireland kq>t a &st evccy 
Wednesday and Saturday throughout the year, and some 
of them also on St. Catharine's Day; nor would they 
have omitted it though it happened on their birth-day, 
or they were ever so ilL The reason assigned for tluf 
custom was, that the girls might get good husbands, 
and the women better ones, by the death or desertion of 
their living spouses, or at least by an improvement in 
their manners. About six o'clock on the evening of this 
day a man, dressed in woman's clothes, to represent 8t 
Catharine, with a large wheel bv his side, and seated on 
a wooden chair, was, till within the last few years, brought 
out of the royal arsenal at Woolwich, by the workmen 
there, and carried round the town with attendanti^ ^e., 
similar to " Old Clem's.'* The procession 8t<^ped «i 
several houses, at each of which a speech was redted. 
November 29.-- ADHrnt ibuitiiaQ.— (1846.) 
The term Advent denotes the coming of the SAviova. 
In ecclesiastical language it is the denomination of the 
four weeks preoeding the Feast of the Nativity. Thia 
season is set apart by the Church to the duties o^ demo- 
tion and pwiitence: anciently it was kept as a rigonma 
fast Advent-Sunday, or the first Sunday in Adyntt^ 
depends upon the Festival of St Andrew, and is always 
the Sunday nearest to the feast of that Saint, whethar 
preceding it> on the day itself, or on that following it 

November 80.— ^ftit of t>t fttHrtdD.— (1846.) 

St Andrew, the patron of Scothmd^ is one of the 
twelve Apostles. He suffered martyrdom by crudfijdon, 
in the year 69, at Patras, in Achaia. The otws upon 
which St Andrew suffered was difierent in form to thai 
of the Passion, having been made of two pieces oi 
timber driven into the ground, in the shape of th» 
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letter X, ityled a craas decuuate. Htfice this Apostle 
is represemted in all pi«taies and sculptures as bearing 
a cross of that description. His festival was instituted 
A.D. 359. '' This saint's day/ sajs Bishop Sparrow^ "is 
the ^rst [1a the Christian eraj that is kept solemn, 
because he first came to CnaisT, and followed Him 
befoee any of the other Apostles; he brought his 
brother Simon to CnaisT ; he it was that said, ' We 
have found the Messiah;' and therefore his day is 
rightly set at the beginning of Advent for ever, to 
bring news of the Advent^ or coming of our Loap.** 

OLD OUSTOMfl. 

Bamaby Qooge remarks, — 

" To Aadrtw all the loven and the laity wooers eone, 
Beliering, through his aid and certain ceremoaies doae» 
(While ai to hm thej paieats bring, aad coi^aie all the 



To Rave good lack, aad to obtain their chief and 9weet 
delight.*^ 

Probably allusion is here made to some such ob- 
flcrvanoes as are described by Luther, who relates that, 
on the evening of the feast of 8t. Andrew, the young 
maidens of his country strip themselves naked, and 
each repeate a prayer that she may obtain a worthy 
helpmate, and may know that night what sort of person 
he will prove, lo an account by Hasted of the parish 
of Easling, Kent, it is stated that on this festival there 
is yearly a diversion called squirrel-hunting, in this and 
the neighbouring parishes, when the labourers and 
lower kJ^ of people, assembling together, form a law- 
less rabble ; and being accoutred witn guns, poles, clubs, 
and other such weapons, spend the greatest part of the 
day in parading the woods and grounds with loud 
sfaouUngs ; and, under the pretence of demoliahing the 
squirrels (some few of which they kill), they destroy 
numbers of hares, pheasants, partridges, and, in a word, 
whatever oomes in their way; breaking down the 
hedges, and doing much other mischiet 



SCENERY OP THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
No. ly. 

Thb Railway now passes through a rich pasture coun- 
try by Cocklebuiy, Christian Mailord, and Sutton Ben- 
ger; the two latter villages having Decorated churches. 
Draycot, the next village, is rich in the tombs of the 
Cemes,and their descendants the Longs, cadets of iiong 
of Wraxall, of whose baronial state John Aubrey gos- 
sips so pleasantly ; they married the heiress of Tyluey, 
and are now represented by the Long Wellesleys, Lang- 
ley Burrel church, very near the Railway, Has some 
curious decorated work, "especially a hagioscope, or 
opening between the chancel and body of the church, 
for the convenient exhibition of the ho^t to the people." 
The Chippenham Station, uiuety-three miles and three- 
quarters from London, and tweniy-four and a-half trom 
Bristol, is next reached; where the line passes from cut- 
ting into embankment, and a lofty viaduct of Bath 
stone, over which the Railway crosses the Malmesbury 
road. Chippenham was a market-town in the Saxon 
times: it bias a cloth-manufacture, and a fine market for 
the rich dairy produce of Wilts. The church has a noble 
Korman arch, with a Decorated hagioscope. 

We now arrive at the Corsham Station, ninety-eight 
miles and a quarter from London, in cutting; and next a 
tunnel in the great oolite, the celebrated Bath stone. At 
Corsham, the cutting is crossed by a single arch of stone, 
ninety feet span, by twenty-one rise. The town is not seen 
from the Railway ; it is said to have been a royal " vill** 
in the times of the Saxon Ethelred; and is, therefore, 
styled Corshvn Regis. The Methuens have held the 
manor idnce the seventeenth century. 

The laat Rulway work named, is the celebrated Box 
Tunnel, the longest work of its dass— 3195 yards, or 



•nearly one a&d three-quarter miles in length ; and ven- 
tilated by six shafts, each twenty-five feet in diameter, 
and varying from seventy to 300 feet in depth The 
quarries on the rock above are very curious : '' a shaft 
is sunk through the forest marble and rubble beds, and 
the excavation is then carried in every direction ; the 
chambers are sometimes of great extent, and from twenty 
to fifty feet in height The stone is cut out with a saw, 
and blocks,contaimng 200 cubic feet, are sometimes raised 
to the surface ; the quarrymen allow about sixteen cubic 
feet to the ton." It is but justice to mention that the 
stupendous Box Tunnel was superintended throughout 
its formation by Mr. W. Qlennie, the assistant engineer 
to Mr. Brunei, upon this part of the Railway. 

The Box Station, a hundred and one miles and three- 
quarters from London, and five from Bath, at the foot of 
the Box inclined plane, is re&ched by a short tunnel 
through the marie of Middle Hill. From the clay rise 
two mineral springs, which the colonists of Britain u^ 
many centuries since, Roman baths having been found 
here ; and the architect to the Bailway has very fitly 
constructed the &ces of the tunnel of Roman design. 

Bathford is next reached, where the Railway crosses 
the Avon by a beautiful stone bridge, of one elliptic 
arch, fifty-four feet span, and twenty-seven feet rise. 
Farley Down and Claverton Down, and Bathford church 
lying between them^ are finely Been from this point 
The Railway then passes close by Bath Hampton church, 
which has a very good Perpendicular tower; and the 
line then enters l^th by byduey Gardens, the Vaux- 
hall of the city, which it intersects ; the commimication 
between the two parts of tbe Gardens being by two 
bridges, so that this interference improves raiher than 
detracts from the attractions of the pleasure-place. Tlie 
line then passes westward, beneath several nouses and 
a street ; and on emerging, the first view of Bath ia 
very striking. The line crosse9 the Avon by an iron 
bridge, at the end of the North Parade. At a few yards 
east of the Station, the Avon is again crossed by a 
handsome Bath stone bridge, with a principal arch and 
two roadways ; the arch being ellipiical, eighty-eight 
feet span, and twenty-eight rise. At length, we reach 
the Station, lying obliquely to the continuation of 
Pierpoint-street, along which is carried its chief com- 
munication with the city. 

The Bath Station is, architecturally speaking, of the 
age of James I., with debased Gotnic windows and 
^manesque ornaments. " The peculiarity of this Sta- 
tion," says the Hallway History, " lies in lis roof, which 
is sixty feet span, without buttress or tie of any aescrip- 
tion, either vertioid or horizontal ; the ribs or principals 
being, in fact, the long arms or jibs of a series of crane^ 
of wnich the side-columns represent the upright parts. 
These jibs meet in tlie miudie, and are stul fuxtUer 
steadied by the cross diagonal planking of the roof." 
This is a very beautiful, yet simple, construction. 

The Bailway works between Bath and Bristol were of 
great dilficuliy and expense, and occupied tour years; 
whereas, the whole line required but five years and four 
months in completion. 

The Railway leaves the Bath Station by an oblique 
wooden two-arched bridge, of very peculiar oonstruction; 
so that, although the river is but eighty teet wide, the 
space traversed by the railway is 164 leet From the 
Ime there is a fine view of the crescents and the upper 
part of Bath, ascending to Lansdown. 

The line passes through the suburb of Bath upon 
a viaduct ; the bridges between which and Tiverton are 
in the Perpendicul^ styfe of Ch>thic architecture. The 
Tiverton btation and tunnel are next passed, and we 
reach the Newton coal-pits, yielding very fine coal for 
coking. A fine view ol tiansdown is ei^joyed here ; and 
Kelston House and park are seen to advantage on a 
steep bank of the river : this property was long the 
inheritance of the Harringtons, and here the witty Sir 
John Harrington received a visit from his godmother, 
queen Jliliaabeth^ in 1^9^ 
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The Saltford Station, fonr miles and three-quarters 
from Bath, is next reached; and in the centre of a 
catting is the Saltford tunneL At the Keynsham 
station-house, six miles and three-quarters from Bath, 
one of the chiunbers is floored with a tesselated pave- 
ment, removed from a Roman yilla at Newton Saint 
Loe. It represents Orpheus playing upon his lyre 
amidst a circle of leopards, stags, bulls, &c., within a 
deep square border, with spandrels filled with a wreathed 
pattern. The white tesserss are white lias, the red 
tesserae, baked earth. Of St. Keyn, after whom Keyn- 
sham is named, some amusing legends are related. Like 
other holy persons, on the lias formation, he is said to 
have turned snakes into stone, as the ammonites in the 
neighbouring quarries are, by the credulous, believed 
to prove. This is also /eputed to be the village in 
which the leprous Bladud met the swineherd, who hired 
him and whose pigs he drove to Bath by way of Swine- 
ford. 

There is little noticeable further until the Bailway 
approaches the coal-field of Bristol, and passes the 
seat of various manufiictures, to which the presence of 
fnel, and the vicinity of the port of Bristol, nave given 
rise. From this point to Bristol, much of the line 
lies through rocky cuttings, galleries, and tunnels, 
which have a wild and savage efiect in comparison with 
the neat masonry of other portions of the works. In 
one instance, the coarse of the Avon is diverted to nearly 
half its breadth, and thus a shelf is gained upon the 
hill side of sufficient breadth to carry the Bailway. 
Farther, on the right bank of the river, are the fine 
sandstone cli£& and quarries of Hanham. Some of the 
tunnels have noble castellated fronts, embattled and 
corbeled, of grand dimensions, and extreme simplicity 
of design ; and, in combination with the scenery above 
and around them, very picturesque. The next great 
work is a fine Qothic bridge, crossing the Avon, with 
three arches, of which the central one is 100 feet span ; 
harmonizing with the architectural character of the 
Bristol terminus, which we are now £ut approaching. 

The engine-house is first reached, and then the coke- 
ovens, which supply the whole Railway consumption of 
about 450 tons weekly. 

The Bristol Terminus comprises a passenger station, 
with a depdt for goods ; it communicates with the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway, and will in a short time join the 
Bristol and Gloucester line. The passenger station is 
408 feet by 114, up the centre of which the Railway 
passes. The west-end, 184 feet in length, forms the 
principal firont, and faces Temple-street It consists of 
a centre, two wings, and two flanking gateways. Over 
an oriel in the centre are the arms of the cities of Bristol 
and London, being the arms used by the Company ; and 
below is the motto of the City of Bristol, " virtdtb st 
nrnusTRiA,' the style of the Company, and the date of its 
incorporation. Over the archways appear the royal arms, 
on one side, and a turret clock on tine other. The archi- 
tecture of the station is Elizabethan, with some modifi- 
cation ; the material, chiefly Bath stone. The roof has 
a truly noble appearance, being seventy-four feet span, 
without cross tie or abutment : it is composed of ribs, 
constructed like the jib of a crane, springing firom iron 
columns, which divide the central space from the aisles; 
each jib rising to the centre and ridge of the roof, and 
there meeting its fellow, from the opposite side ; while 
the short arm of the crane is carried backward to form 
the roof of the aisle, and is strongly tied to the outer 
wall. The whole is then planked diagonally. 

The goods-shed is 326 feet by 138 feet ; and, with its 
vast roof, supported on iron columns, its numerous 
trucks, turn-tables, and rolling platform, is a striking 
scene. The contrivance for raising and lowering the 
trucks from the level of the rails to that of the railway 
is ingeniously effected by a couple of slings, or soBiles, 
into which the trucks are run; and which are then alter- 
nately lowered and raised by the exertion of a water- 
power, obtained by the regular working of a small 



hydraulic machine. In this Wtty, loids of im, tons an 
raised or lowered twelve feet in about half a minute. 

We find in the Railway History these judicious re- 
marks on the style of architecture employed genenUy 
upon the line : — " At Hanwell, the viaduct and bridge 
are decidedly of an Eg^iptian character. As we advance 
further west to Chippenham, we reach the Roman style, 
which is seen in the viaduct there, and in the tunnel 
fronts and bridges towards Bath. The St: James's 
Bridge is Italian ; and towards Bristol the buildings are 
wholly Gothic, one of the tunnel fronts being Norman, 
and Uie Bristol station and its approaches the later 
Gothic, or Perpendicular. We believe this to be the 
only Railway in which the advantage of using the local 
buildiug material (as clay or stone found upon the line) 
has be^ combing with a considerable i^proach to 
general unity of design ; and the works of whidi may 
be appealed to, to show how much real archi t ectmal 
beauty depends upon the proportion of the parts, and 
how little upon ornament, and to how great an extent 
a sound economy of design is compatible with the eze^ 
cise of a pure taste." 

The several great works on the line are illustzsted in 
Mr. Bourne's admirable drawings on stone, which are 
appended to the folio History, Each of these views is 
thirteen by sixteen inches, so that there is ample space 
to give the massive grandeur of the works, and the 
picturesque beanty of the country in which they are 
placed; and the brilliancy and artistical spirit in which 
all this is done, aided by the fine " lithotint" working 
of Mr. Cheffins, has rarely been equalled, and never 
surpassed. The drawings of Church Antiquities in the 
Appendix are alike distinguished by their chancteiistic 
br^th and beauty. 

We may briefly mention that the traffic on the Great 
Western Railway is altogether of a superior class to that 
on other lines : its principal stations are centres of die* 
tricts abounding in landed gentry; and Bath and Chel- 
tenham are supported by persons living on their own 
resources. The population on the line is estimated at 
910,000 ; added to which is the populaUon of West 
London, about 1,500,000. The income of the Company 
for six months of 1842 was d02,084(. Os, M, This, 
however, is but an approximation to the probahle re- 
turns of the Railway when the continuations and 
branch lines are completed. 

The cost of the Great Western Railway (118 miles) 
has been five millions and a half of money ; and so 
rapidly were the works carried on, that between 6,000 
and 7,000 persons were constantly employed upon the 
line. 

The Great Western Railway indisputably, in respeet 
of speed, has stood first in the world, going over 118 
miles twenty chains, uninterruptedly, in less than four 
hours and a half 1 

It is useless to compare this speed with the rate of 
the best appointed coaches that ever tiavelied on the 
Great Western road. The " long coach ** system ii 
swept away; and on September 19, 1846, the *' Rival," 
Cheltenham coach, left the Belle Sauvage Inn, on Lod- 
gate Hill, /or the last time ; this being, we believe, very 
nearly the last four-horse coach remaining in the metro- 
politan lists. 

In this gossiping iter of the Great Western line we 
have attempted to present the reader with a picture of 
the railway system, and the mighty changes which it is 
fast working in the social scheme. Throughoot the 
line there is ample field for reflection in the picturesque 
scenery of its course, rich in historic assodAtions^ and 
beautiful visions of the past, almost beyond comparison 
with any other district of England. How then, too, 
can we express our interest in the geological stnietuie 
which the Railway course itself discloses, lecturing all 
but the least intelligent minds with the sublime lessons 
of change ; and rebuking the folly of man in the sacred 
truths which are to be r^, to speak famillariy, wk/ct* 
grovmdl 
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In {Nurting, wo should meniioii in the higheet tennB 
of commendation the letter-press of this History of the 
Great Western RaUway, after reading which we have 
penned these few pages. The authors have acquitted 
tbemselyes admirably, in the introductory chapter, 
the history of the railway, its general topography, 
geology, and general antiquities, as well as the descrip- 
tion of the scenery and works on the line ; to which is 
added an Appendix of " Church Notes,"* describing the 
most important ecclesiastical antiquities of the district. 
AH these are detailed with an amount of industry and 
intelligence such as had not hitherto been displayed in 
any similar task. 



STORIES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 
No. I. — Tab Vikgin Marttb. (Mamnger.) 

Thv last» and most terrific, storm of persecution which 
swept oyer the early Church, broke out in the nineteenth 
year of the reign of Dioclesian, in the beginning of the 
fourth century. Every torture which the utmost refine- 
ment of cruelty, inflamed by bigotry and hatred, could 
invent, was inflicted upon all, without distinction of age 
or sex, who dared to avow themselves disciples of the 
Christian &ith. or refused to join in the public worship 
of the gods. The powers of darkness seemed to have 
concentrated all their eneigies into one gnmd effort, 
more vigorous than they had ever before employed, for 
the destruction of the Church, but only to be still more 
signally defeated by that " unresistible might of weak- 
ness," with which she had risen victorious firom every 
former conflict. 

In no part of the empire did the persecution rage more 
furiously than in Ctssarea. The governor, Sapritius, 
was no whit behind the other instruments of imperial 
tyranny in persecuting zeal : but the chief minister of 
vengeance against the rising sect was an officer of high 
rank named Theophilus, who was expressly chaiged by 
the Emperor with the duty of enforcing the execution 
of the laws against them. This Theophilus was a man 
well advanced in years, — not naturally cruel, nor one 
who took pleasure in the infliction of pkin or suffering 
for its own sake ; but he hated the Christians, whom he 
regarded as the most impious of blasphemers, and he 
devoted himself to their extermination, as to a labour 
of love, with aJl the aidour of a zeal which no considera- 
tion of pity, remorse, or even natural affection, could 
stay in its course. 

Theophilus had a secretary named Harpax, whose 
zeal for the destruction of Christians was even greater 
than his own, — who was his instigator to every extraor- 
dinary act of severity, — and by whose subtile and sar- 
castic reasonings the occasional relenUngs of his spirit 
were checked, and his heart closed against the persua- 
sions of those feelings of compassion wTdch he could not 
altogeUier subdue. There was something fearful and 
mysterious about this man. No one knew whence he 
had come, nor of what nation he was. Accident had 
thrown him in the way of Theophilus about the time 
he received his commission from the Emperor; and, in 
a short time, by his extraordinaiy activity, his sagacity, 
his wonderful power of diving into all men's secrete, 
and tracing with unerring certainty their most concealed 
actions, — above all, by his burning zeal for the worship 
of the gods, and hatred of Christianity and Christians, 
— he 10 recommended himself to the &vour of Theo- 
philos, and became so necessary to him, that he made 
him his secretary, kept him continually beside him- 
idf^ and took no step of any importance without his 
advice. 

Theophilus had two daughters, named Calista and 
Christeta. They were young and beautiful, and regarded 
by him with the fondest affection ; for their mother was 
dead, and he had no other child but them. It may be 
judged, then, with what dismay he received the intelli- 



gence, brought to him by his vigilant secretary, that 
these two, so dear to him, had apostatized to the Chris- 
tian faith. In an agony of conflicting emotions he flew 
to them, hoping that for once his hitherto unerring in- 
telligencer might prove to have been misled. But there 
was no mistake. The two maidens had forsaken the 
gods whom their fathers worshipped, and they gloried 
in having done so. Neither prayers, nor tears, nor re- 
proaches, nor threate, could move them to disavow the 
apostacy ; and there seemed to remain no alternative, 
but that Theophilus should sacrifice his own children, 
as he had done so many others, with all imaginable 
torments, as victims to the insulted m^'esty of the gods. 
In this fearful strait, Harpax came to his aid ; and, not 
because he was touched by the youth and beauty of the 
threatened victims, nor by the grief and perplexity of 
the &ther, (for, the costlier the sacrifice, the more highly 
did he relish it,) but because he should have in Uieir 
return to idolatry, if that could be accomplished, a more 
signal triumph over the object of his hatred — the 
Church — than he could have in their death, which he 
well knew (for he was one of those who believed and 
trembled) would heap treble vengeance on his own 
head,— suggested to Theophilus a course by which he 
mighl; show to the world that nothing would induce 
him to spare a Christian, and yet might stop short of 
the sacrince of his children's lives. Telling him, that, 
were he to put them to death, the patient constancy 
with which they would endure martyrdom would be 
rather a triumph than a discouragement to the Chris- 
tians, he advised him to deal with them with the utmost 
severity short of death, assuring him that the result 
would be in conformity with his wannest wishes. Theo- 
philus followed this advice. He delivered his daughters 
over to the torture, which with what constancy they 
endured, until at length, yielding to his agony and tears 
what no sufferings of their own could wring from them, 
they consented to renounce their Christian faith, and 
return to idolatry, we shall now tell in the words which 
the dramatist puto into Theophilus's mouth, while he 
reoounte to the Emperor's daughter, Artemia, the success 
of his magisterial and paternal discipline. 

On these, when they fell from their fiither's fiuth, 

I used a jadgn's power, entreaties failing 

(Thev being aedaced) to win them to adore 

The holy powers we worship ; I put on 

The scarlet robe of bold authority ; 

And, as thev had been stranfers to my blood. 

Presented them in the most horrid form 

All kind of tortures, part of which they snflfer'd 

With Roman oonstancy. 

Jriemia, And coold von endure. 
Being a fiither, to behold their limbs 
Extended on the rack P 

TheopkUmt. I did; but must 
Confess there was a strange contention in me, 
Between the impartial office of a judge, 
And pity of a father. To help justice 
Beligion stept in, under which odds 
Compassion fell ; yet, still I was a fisther. 
For e^en then, when the flinty hannnan's whips 
Were worn with stripes spent on their tender limbs, 
I kned'd and wept, and begg'd them, though they would 
Be cruel to themBelves, they would take pity 
On my gra^ hairs. Now, note a sudden change. 
Which I with joy remember ; those, whom torture 
Nor fear of death could terrify, were overcome 
By seeing of my soiferings : and so won, 
Betnming to the feith that they were bom in, 
I gave thm to the gods. 

In the excess of his joy and gratitude for his daughters' 
reconversion, Theophilus devoted them to the service of 
the gods, placing them in the temple of Jupiter, where 
they were initiated into the mysteries of pagan worship, 
and signalized themselves by the zeal wiUi which, on 
every occasion, they argued against the Christianity thev 
h^ begun to profess, in support of the idolatry to which 
they had returned. 
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There dwelt also in Csesarea, at tbU time, a ladj of 
gn^eat beauty and nobte birth, named Dorothea. She 
was the daughter of a Roman senator, who, in dying, 
had left her the heiress of all his wealth. With such 
attractions, of course there were not wanting many 
Boitors for her hand. Among these, the most devoted, 
and the most favoured by her, was Antoninus, son of 
the governor Sapritius, a youth of merit equal to his 
exalted rank, and who had greatly distinguished himself 
in fighting under the imperial banner. But, while he 
Uras absent at the wars, a different object had gained 
possession of her heart ; she had been converted to the 
fiiith of Christ ; and his return found her deaf to those 
protestations of love to which she had before listened 
favourably, fixed in resolve to devote her life in stainless 
virginity to the service of iTim in whom she had 
learned to believe, and admitting into her breast no 
feeling regarding her lover, but an earnest desire that 
he should become a partaker of her faith and hope, 
even at the cost of his sharing in that martyrdom which 
she knew of a certainty lay before her. It was by her 
example and conversation that Theophilus's daughters, 
who were her intimate friends, were led to make their 
short-lived profession of Christianity. 

Dorothea was daily strengthened and encourag%d in 
her holy resolutions by the conversation of her page, 
Angelo, a youth of most engaging aspect, full of wisdom 
beyond his years, ripely instructed m all the mysteries 
of the faith, and in whose society she found herseir, as it 
were, surrounded by an atmosphere of holiness, in which 
her love and faith, and every Christian grace, burned 
brighter and purer than at any other time. Thb page 
had been a beggar boy, who had some time before asked 
alms of her as she was coming out of the temple. Struck 
with something, she could not well say what, in his ap- 
pearance, and in the tone of his voice, she took him 
home, clothed his half-naked limbs, and caused him to 
wait upon her as her page ; while, before long, he became 
her spiritual counsellor and director. The following 
conversation wilt show the singular relation which sul^ 
sisted between mistress and page : — 

Dorothea. My book and taper. 

Angelo. Here, most holy mistress. 

Dor. Thy voice sends forth such music that I never 
Was ravish'd with a more oelestial sound. 
Were every serrant in the world like thee, 
So fall of goodness, an^ls wonld ooroe down 
To dwell with ut. Tl^ name is Anselo ; 
And like that name thou art Get thee to rest ; 
Thy youth with too mnch wstohimg is opprest 

Ana. No, my dear lady ; I could Weary stars, 
And force tJie wakeful noon to lose her eyes^ 
By my late watching, bat to wait on yon. 
When at your pmyers yo« kneel beicrte the altar, 
Methinks Fm singing with some qoire in keavea. 
So blest I hold me in yonr company ; 
Therefore, my most Wd mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to g«t hence. 
For then you break his heart 

Dor. Be nigh me still, then. 
In golden letters down Til set that day 
Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet sneh worlds of comfort in thysdi^ 
This little, pretty bodv, when I, cominv 
Perth of the temple, heard my beggar ooy. 
My sweet-feced, godly beggar boy, crave an alms. 
Which with glad hand I gave^with lucky hand ! 
And, when I took thee home, my most ehaste bosom 
Methonght was filled wi^ no hot wanton ilre, 
But with a holy flame, mounting since higher 
On win jrt of cberabims, than it did before. 

Ang. rrottd am I, that my hidy*8 modest eye 
So Bkes so poor a servant 

Dor. I have offered 
Handfuls of gold bat to behold thy parents. 
I would leave kingdoms, were I oueen of some, 
To dwell with thy sood &ther : ior, the youth 
Bewitching me so deeply with his presence. 
Who calls nim son most do it ten times more. 



I prtyHiee, my sweet twy, show AM thy parents; 
Be not ashamed. 

Ang. I am not: Ididierer 
iaow who mv mother was; bat by tot palace, 
Fill'd with bnght heavenly eoortiers, I dare aflsne yea* 
And pawn theae eyes upon ifc^ and this hand, 
MyfatherteinheiiveB: and, pretty nistRas, 
If yonr ilhistrioQs honr-glaas spend his sand 
Ko worse than yet it does; upon my life. 
Ton and I both shall meet my fiOher thera^ 
And he shall bid yon welcome. 

Dor. A blessed day! 
Wa an bng to be there, but lose the way. 

Diocleeian had returned in triumph from a war with 
the kings of Epire, Pontus, and Macedonia, in which he 
had defeated their beet troops, and taken theaMlres cap- 
tive, and paid a short visit to Caesarea, in company with 
his daughter Artemia. Antoninus came in hie train, hav- 
ing gained the highest honours in the war, and having 
tiJLen prisoner the king of Epire, one of the greatest sol- 
diers of the age, in single combat at the head of his troops. 
Dioclesian had no sooner arrived at Cassarea, than he 
summoned the captive kings before him in the presence 
of all his court, and called upon them to say why they 
should not suffer to the utmost rigour the puai^ment 
due to rebels against the sovereign majesty of Rome. 
Boldly and regpellly they each answered him, assertiaj; 
their right to freedom and independenoe, which they 
had only now lost by the fate of war, and defying the 
utmost extremity of his wrath. Then Diodeaian, full 
of admiration at their courage, took tiiem by the hand, 
tendered them his friendship^ and declared his intention 
of restoring them to their kingdoms, and oon&rriDg 
upon them the perpetual ftiendahip aad allianoe <tf the 
Roman Empire. 

Next, turning to his daughter, Artemia, (for Eia heart 
was overflowing with the sense of his good fortune, and 
he felt unwontedly desirous to bestow happiness upon 
aU about him,) he invited her to look around upon the 
kings and nobles who were present, engaging that, if 
there was one among them to whom her heart inclined, 
and upon whom she was willing to beatow her band, hii 
will should ratify her choice. Many a heart fluttered 
high at this announcement, for the princees was youn^ 
and lovelv. With much dignity and modesty she 
thanked the emperor for a favour so seldom diown to 
ladies of princely rank ; then, saying that, aa CaBsar's 
daughter, she was too great in herself to be influenced 
in her choice by the title of queen, because whomsoever 
she should marry, though of the higheat rank, she should 
bring honour to him, but oould receive none from him ; 
and that, therefore, she preferred rewarding the honour 
and virtue of a subject, by raising him to her own rank, 
to sharing her dignity with a prince ^she turned to 
Antoninus, and made him the oner of her hand. Con- 
fused and alarmed beyond expression, he stammered 
out a hurried declaration of his conscious nnworthine^ 
of such aa honour, and urged the prinoesa to torn her 
eyes more worthily upon one of the kings beaide her, 
with so much earnestness, that her pride became 
alarmed ; and she coldly and haughtily withdrew the 
offer she had made, telling him she was not so far gone 
in fond affection for him but that die could retire with 
honour; and bidding him remember, when at some 
future time he should feel inclined to envr the good for- 
tune of him upon whom her hand should be b^towed, 
that it had been within his own reach, and that he had 
scorned it. 

Alarmed at the tone of pique with which this was 
spoken, Antoninus hurriedly excused himself; attri- 
buted his hesitation to the astonishment he haa felt at 
receiving 80 unexpected an honour; pled for a little d^r, 
that his mind might become somewhat more reconciled 
to the idea of embracing such a dignity, and that he 
might be able to look upon his offered bride with more 
familiar eyes than his duty would yet allow. Artemia, 
somewhat mollified, repli^ thai it was yet in his power 
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to rddeem tbe em>r into irh\eh he liad fUlen. And 
Dioelesian, to afford sn onportnnity for their coming to 
an nnderstandinflr, left Artemia bb his subetitute in 
OfiBBarea, inyesting her with full imperial authority, and 
then departed with his train. 

No sooner was Antoninus freed from the restraint of 
the emperor^R presence, than, disre^rding every con- 
sideration of interest or safety, he hastened to Dorothea, 
to prefer his hopeless suit to her. Harpax, ever on the 
watch, detected his purpose, and announced it to Theo- 
phitus, by whom it was communicated, without loss of 
time, to Arfemia. Burning with the sense of injured 
affection and insulted diifnity, she hastened with Sapri- 
titis and Theophilus (Harpax excused himself from ac- 
compan3ing them, for he had an extraordinary dread of 
encountering the presence of the page, Angelo) to 
Dorothea's hoase. and was privately intr<)duced into a 
gallery, where, without being seen, she witnessed the 
Interview, and heard the conversation, between Anto- 
ninus and Dorothea. In an ecstasy of passion Antoninus 
threw Iiimself at Dorothea's feet, and entreated her to 
listen 5ivourably to his suit ; but she, with immovable 
eonstancy. avowed her determination to die as she lived, 
acknowledflring no lord of her affections but One, to 
whose service she implored him also to yield himself. 

Stung to madness with all she saw and heard, Artemia 
rushed into their presence, followed by Sapritius and 
Theophilus, and, upbraiding Antoninus with his dissi- 
mulation, commanded them both to be removed to 
immeliat.e execution, with special orders that every 
means of torture should be exhausted upon Dorothea, 
before death should be permitted to come to her relief, 
^efore her commands could be executed, however, moved 
with pity for theaneuish of the old governor, Sapritius, 
who was inconsolable at the miserable reverse in the 
fortunes of his son, whom he had not an hour before 
imacrined within reach of the highest dignity in the 
empire, and partly moved by her own not quite extin- 
guished love, she recalled her sentence against Anto- 
ninns, directing him only to be kept in close confine- 
ment For Dorothea, Theophilus, calling to mind the 
l<>s8on of Harpax in the case of his own daughters, and 
the success which had attended it, suggested a bitterer 
punislmient than death would be : — 

Let not this Christian thing, hi this her pageantry 

Of proud deriding both our gods and Ceeaar, 

Bnfld to herself a kingdom hi her death, 

Goin? braghing from ns : no ; her bitterett tormeBt 

Shan be, to feel her oonirtancy beaten down ; 

The bravery of her resolution lie 

Battered, by argument, into snch pieoes. 

That she again in penitence shall oreep 

To kiss the pavements of Oitr paynim gods. 

" How is this to be doneT inquired Artemia. Theo- 
philus answered, — 

m send mv daughters to he^ 
And they shall torn her rodcy faith to wax ; 
Else spit at me, let me be made your slave, 
Aad meet no Etmian's hot a villain's grave.' 

Artemia^ garo her oonsent, but, at the same time, 
issued her commands that Dorothea's estate shonld be 
confiscated. 

In this hour of trial Angelo was not absent from the 
side of his dear mistrees, but with words of encourage- 
ment and hope strove to nerve her spirits for the final 
conflict. "0, my dear mistress," he whispered into 
her ear, as she was carried away to prison, ** quench not 
now the holy fire within thee, though temptations shower 
down upon thee. Clasp on thine armour, and fight 
courageously ; and when the fight is over thou shalt see 
thy head clothed with sunbeamsy and thy feet touching 
the stars." 

The counige of Antoninus, which had been so often 

I proved in battle, would have sustained him against any 

suffering inflicted npon himself; bat the thought^ that, 



by hit mad pMsloa ha hud been the cause of conifigning 
his beloved Dorothea to tortore and death, so preyed 
upon his mind, that his fikther, Sapritins, was filled with 
the most anxious apprehensions for his reason and for 
his life. Fearing that the death of Dorothea would 
bring his, as a necessanr oonsequenoe, after it, Sapritius 
importuned his friend Theophilus to hasten the work of 
her conversion back to paganism, by the unanswerable 
reasonings of his daughters. Without delay she was 
sent for to her prison, and introduced into Uie presence 
of her two former friends, who received orders, as soon 
as their work was completed, to hasten with her to the 
presence of Artemia, who was that day sitting in coun- 
cil. Calista and Christeta eagerly entered upon their 
task. They painted in glowing oolours the delighti^ 
which the practice of heathenism so liberally showered 
around them, the free ei\joyment which it allowed them 
of all 'their natural advantages of youth, beauty, and 
noble birth ; and, contrasting with &ese the sufferings, 
the privations, the torments, to which the profession of 
Christianity exposed her, they entreated Dorothea, by 
the memory of their former friendship, to have com- 
passion upon herself, and to return, as they had done, 
to the path in which all the enjoyments and delights of 
life awaited her. With noble dignity Dorothea rebuked 
the debased and sensual spirit which spoke in the soli- 
citations of her friends, whose language resembled more 
that of a pair of wantons than of two virtuoas maidens ; 
then passing from her own case to theirs, and assuming 
a tone at once lofty and compassionate, as became her 
who had led them into the faith frx)m which they had 
so miserably fallen, she implored them to consider for 
what they had forsaken the pure and holy service of the 
true Qod — for the worship of senseless images of gold, 
silver, brass, and wood, unable either to hurt or protect 
them, or, if there were living and powerful beings whom 
these images represented, yet beings so vile in character, 
so debasea by every licentious and degrading passion, 
that they themselves would rather die than follow their 
example. ' The two sisters had not a word to say in 
reply. Conscience-smitten and ashamed, they could 
only plead that affection for their fkther had overcome 
their better principle ; but now, fired by the inspired 
eloquence and noble example of Dorothea, they resolved 
to return at once to the fold from which they had wan- 
dered, and to submit to any extremity of suffering, and 
even to death itself, rather than be tempted to forsake 
it again. 

Meanwhile Artemia and her council were consulting 
as to the fate of Antoninus and Dorothea. Artemia was 
not of an ungenerous nature : she heard with much 
sorrow of Antoninus's illness, and not only directed 
that, if it was occasioned by his impriiionment, he should 
be at once aet at liberty, but, desiring him to be in- 
formed that she forgave his r^ection of her, she gave 
her consent to his union with Dorothea, diould she 
renounce Christianity, and directed that, in that case, 
her property should be restored to her. While the 
council were rcrjoioing at this generous proffer, a mes- 
senger arrived to announce that Theophilus's daughters 
had succeeded in the conversion of Dorothea, and that 
they were just at hand, with the image of Jupiter borne 
before them. Theophilus could not restrain his joy, 
and entreated Artemia to bestow upon his daug:hter8, 
for the service they had done, some sign of her princely 
fikvour. With graceful condescension she held out her 
hand to them, but th^remained rooted to the gpround 
where they stood. ^ What !* ihe inquired with much 
snrprise, " do yon refuse my fiirour T' " Let us first 
deserve it," replied Calista. ** Right, my dear child," 
cried Theophilus, thinking that ahe wished to give proof 
of Dorothea's conversion ; ** set down the image— ^pre- 
pare the incense. Now, fidr Dorothea, let me support 
yon — kneel and pay your vows." " I shall do it better 
by their example," said Dorothea, quietly. " You shall 
have it," replied Theophilus, " they are familiar with 
the rite. Come, my dai^ters." ""Tfana, then," they 
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exdaimed together ; aad, spitting upon the image, ihey 
threw it upon ike ground. 

All stood amazed at this act, so daring — so unex- 
pected. Theophilus was horror-struck, and for a mo- 
ment unable to speak ; but Harpax, who stood by his 
side, recalled him to himself by reminding Mm that 
now it was necessary he should act with promptitude 
and decision ; that his daughters* impious act, unless at 
once atoned for, must be punished with death ; and that 
the sacrifice would be more impressiTe, more efifectual 
aS an example, and more honouring to the gods, if 
offered by his own hands. Stung by the exhortations 
of Harpax, Theophilus turned to his daughters, and 
commanded them immediately to redeem the fearful 
crime they had committed, by falling on their knees, 
and suing for pardon of tiie offended deity. With firm 
composure they refused. Maddened by the recollection 
of the confidence with which he had counted upon their 
success in converting Dorothea, to whose simerior power 
of persuasion they had themselves yielded, he sprung 
upon them, and drawing his dagger, laid them dead at 
his feet. Dorothea was hurried away to immediate 
torment. 

Dorothea endured her torments with heroic constancy, 
and at last, when Uie ingenuity of her tormentors was 
exhausted, she was led out to execution. Antoninus, 
who still continued in a deplorable condition, would not 
be restrained from being present to look for the last 
time upon her who was so dear to him. With sweet 
serenity she addressed her murderers, telling them of 
the bright abode to which they were hastening her, and 
of the heavenly fruits which grew there. Theophilus 
in derision begged that, when she reached the place she 
spoke of, she should send him some of that fruit, while 
Antoninus, in the anguish of his heart, implored that 
he might be permitted to die with her. While they were 
speaking, Angelo entered ; no longer a boyish page, but 
in his true form, a bright and glorious angel. He was 
.visible only to Harpax and Dorothea; to Harpax, who 
was no man, but an evil spirit, and who was smitten 
with the torments of hell at the sight, and rushed dis- 
tractedly from his presence; and to Dorothea, who looked 
with amazement on the change in the t^pearanoe of 
her page. 

• Thou gloriotts minister of the power I serve T 

She thus addressed him, 

• (For thou art more thwi mortal,) isH for me, 
roor sinner, thou art pleased awhile to leave 
Thy heavenly habitation, and vouehsafest. 
Though glorified, to take my servant's habitP 
For, put off thy divinity, so look*d 

My lovely Angelo." 

" Know,** replied the angel, " I am the same; 

And still the scrrant to yonr pictjr. 

Yonr zealous prayers and pious deeds first won me 

jBut 'twas l]y His command to whom you sent them) 

To guide your steps. I tried yonr charity, 

When in a beggar^s shape you took me up. 

And clothed my naked limhe, and after fed. 

As you belieT*cC my fiunish'd mouth. Learn all, 

By your example, to look on the poor 

With gentle eyes ! for in such haoits, often 

Angels desire an alms. I never left you, 

^'o^ will I now ; for I am sent to carry 

Your pure and innocent soul to joys eternal, 

Your martyrdom once suffered.*' 

He then told her that whatever she now asked would 
be granted. With many thanks, she preferred two 
requests. One, that the love of Antoninus for her, in 
which he languished to death, might be changed to the 
lov£ of heaven ; the other, that when she reached her 
heavenly home, she might be permitted to send to 
Theophilus some of that sacred fhiit which he had jeer- 
ingly demanded. Angelo promised that both requests 
should be granted. Suddenly Antoninus feels himself 
restored to strength ; his whole soul is filled with a glow 



of sacred fire ; and, walking to where Dorothea stood 
bound, he knelt down and kissed her hand — ^no longer 
with the feeling of earthly love, but with the reverence 
of a pilgrim to a saint By the governor's command 
he is pulled away from her : Dorothea's head is placed 
upon the block and struck off with the sword. " take 
my soul along to wait on thine," cried Antoninus — ^and 
with the words sunk dead by her side. • * . * 

Theophilus was sitting alone in his study, reflecting 
upon the success which had attended his efforts to put 
down Christianity, when suddenly a youth, in form and 
appearance resembling the page who had attended upon 
the martyred Dorothea, entered his room, and presented 
him with a basket full of fruit and flowers, telling him 
that Dorothea sent him these fr^m the garden in which 
she now dwelt, and then vanished. Full of amazement, 
he called his attendants, and inquired how the boy had 
gained admittance; but none of them had seen him 
enter, and the doors had all been locked. The scent of 
the flowers was more exquisite than anything he had 
ever before felt ; and, as he inhaled it, filled him with a 
peaceful serenity such as his soul had long been a stranger 
to. He then began to taste the fruit, when Harpax 
rushed into the room, not now in the humble guise of 
secretary, but in his true and fearful shape, a fiend, with 
fire all flashing around him, and commanded him to 
forbear ; telling that he was now his slave, and must 
obey him. Theophilus, though sorely frightened, con- 
tinued still to eat, and, as he ate, found his strength and 
courage increase. The fiend threatened to tear him in 
pieces unless he desisted, but, as Theophilus perceived, 
durst not approach to where the basket of flowers lay. 
While they were thus contending, Theophilus, thrusUng 
his hand to the bottom of the basket, took out thence 
a bundle of flowers wreathed together in the form of a 
cross. At sight of this the fiend fell to the ground, 
howling with agony. Theophilus still held it up before 
him, until at last, unable to endure the sight any longer, 
he vanished away. 

Theophilus now became as zealous a Christian as he 
had be(^ a cruel persecutor. He sent and released from 
prison all who had been imprisoned by his orders, fur- 
nishing them with means to make their escape from 
Caesarea. He did not himself long escape the fate which 
he had before inflicted on so many others. After suffer- 
ing unheard-of torments, he received the glorious crown 
of martyrdom. 

Artemia consoled herself for the loss of AntoninoB by 
bestowing her hand upon her father*8 colleague, Maxi- 
minus ; and Dioclesian, fhll of rage at the defection of 
his oflicer, issued orders for a simultaneous perseeution 
of the Churdi throughout eveiy comer of the empire. 
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A SCOTTISH BC'E'JS'Eu-^iSee Illustration.) 
" As they neared the knd, the hills appeared to recede from them, and a little valley, ft>™^ ^^^^ 
descent of a small river from the moimtams, evolved itself, as it were, upon tlieir approach. The style 
of the country on each side was simplj pastoral, and resembled in appearance and character the 
description of a forgotten Scottish poet, which runs nearly thus : — 
' The water gently down a level did 

With little din, but couthy what it made ; 

On ilka side the trees grew thick and lang, 

And wi' the wild-birds' notes were a' in sang; 

On either side, a Ml bow-shot and mair. 

The green was even, gowany, and fair ; 

With easy slope on every hand the braes, 

To the hfU's feet, with scatter'd bushes raise ; 

With goats and sheep aboon, and kye below. 

The bonny banks all in a. swarm did go.' " — Sir Walter Scott. 



THE ATMOSPHEEE. 



In how many shapes does atmospheric influence 
present iUein lii the brightness of a summer's 
morning wc feet refreshed and delighted by the 
invigorating buoyancy of the air, and listen to the 
pleasant sound of the merry brei^ze, as it stirs the 
forest leaves, or rijjplcs the surface of the lake. 
Th(! countless ri>rms of llfo arinmd us, — feathered 
and ill sect tribes mtijtlng the air their home, — 
aQinials tipoo and iij ttie earthy and the uncounted 
tenants of ocean,^ — all depend Inr existence on the 
agency of the atmosphere. The vegetable king- 
doms, al^o» own tbeir dependence on this mighty 
agenJ^ which, coverint all regit>n8 of the eardi, is 
felt in every land, arid by el! ortl r^ of beinff. Let 
xiH tlien consider some ,f"f ,the most interestmg cir- 
cumstances connected irttli the atmosphere. 

It is prii^cipnlly compoHed of i wo gases, oxygen 
jmd nitrogt^n ; but, as tiro other elements, carbonic 
acid g:as and Tflp<inr, enbr into its composition, we 
H hall consider rt to consist of these /bwr substances. 
The chief gas is nitrogerii as, in 100 parts of the 
atmosphere, nearly eighir consist; of this element, 
yhicli VA sometimes called csjolf^ a term indicating 
its life- destroying properties, lour-fiflhs of that 
air, Tvithout which we must all perisb, is therefore 
a most peniicioiB elemeot. Tb < is vital and deadly 
;;ases are so KeaiitiftiUy litlhgled as to produce that 
lifc-stts tabling lUtid vrliieh every where girdles the 
earth, and invests it with countless forms of love- 
liness. Carbonic acid gas is also destructive to 
life ; but this and the nitrogen are so adjusted to and 
worked up with the oxygen, that we gladly breathe 
the pure compound, and require it more constantly 
than any other liourishing agent. Before pro- 
ceeding further, we must give the proportions in 
which these four substances exist in atmospheric air. 

If we take 100 cubic inches of air, and analyze 
the mass, wc shall find it: to consist of the follow- 
ing proportions : 

Nitrogen gas = 77'5 or 77J inches. 

Oxygen gas = 210 „ 

Vapour ^ i43 IJ „ 

Carbonic acid gas = 008 ^ of an inch. 

These are the proportions nearly, by measvre or 
hulk; but if 100 grains of air be taken, the following 
table then exhibits the respective elements: 

Nitrogen gaa = 75'55 or 75^ grains nearly. 

Oxygen gas = 23-33 23^ grains. 

Carbonic aad = 0-10 ^ of a grain. 

Vapour = 1.03 1^ grain. 



Thus it will be seen, that both by weight and hulk, 
the principal elements of the atmosphere are nitro- 
gen and oxygen gas, the vapour and carbonic add 
gas forming only about one and seven-fifths of a cabk 
mch in 100 inches. It will be seen that the gases 
destructive to life are far more abundant than the 
vital gas ; but the commingling of all produces a 
wholesome fluid. As we stated in the article on 
Water, oxygen gas is without taste, colour, or smell, 
and so is the atmosphere. Nitrogen possesses the 
same properties, though differing in other respects. 
Carbonic acid gas is foimd in mines, where it causes 
the choke-damp ; vast quantities are also locked 
up in limestone, a cubic yard of which has been ail- 
culated to contain 16,000 cubic feet of this gas, which 
some suppose to have formerly existed in immense 
quantities in the ancient atmosphere of the eardi. 
Were the air wholly composed of oxygen, animal 
life would be hastened in all its movements, and, 
probably, speedily exhausted ; whilst an atmosphere 
of nitrogen, or carbonic acid, though favourable to 
some forms of vegetable and animal Hfe, would 
have rendered the earth unfit for man and terres- 
trial beings. 

The mingUng of the different gases m the at- 
mosphere is a matter calling for our attention and 
admiration. Were each permitted to arrange itself 
according to weight, we should have an atmosphere 
composed of three distinct strata, the lowest being 
carbonic acid gas, the next oxygen, and the thnrd 
nitrogen gas. This is the arrangement we should 
have expected the fluids to take by the natural kws 
of gravity. In such a disposition, the earth would 
have been a silent expanse; vast forests might 
have covered its surface; but no sound of life 
would have arisen from vale or mountain. But 
this tendency to accumulate in strata, according to 
the weights, has been checked by another law, 
by which these various gases are so mingled to- 
gether, that the carbonic acid, which would na- 
turally have fallen to the surface of the earth, is 
diffused through the whole atmospheric mass, and 
does not compose more than the ^^th part of the 
air. This tendency to diffusion is of vast import- 
ance in our towns and dwellings. Take a fiactory, 
with 500 men working there for eight hours ; in that 
time 6,000,000 inches of carbonic add is given off 
by respiration ; were that product to accomnlate, 
day after day, in our streets, depopulated dti^ 
would soon bear witness to its destructive quali- 
ties. The tendency of the gases to mingle prevents 
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these results. The gaseous proportions giren above 
are nearly the same in every part of the globe, — a 
fact illustrated by the expenments of the most 
eminent scientific chemists, who have analyzed the 
atmosphere in different climates, with the same 
general resnlt Some, however, have supposed 
that oxygen is more permanently abundant in some 

g laces ; an opinion which has not been confirmed 
y experiment. But it may be said, that, if the 
atmosphere is every where composed of the same 
proportion of its gases, it ought to be equally healthy 
in all places, and the air of Sierra Leone as bracing 
as that of Devonshire. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that many circumstances combine to prevent, in 
some regions, the natural diffusion of the gases, or 
retard their mixture, firom which it follows that 
some disturbances must happen in the animal 
economy. Thus, in a hot and thickly-wooded 
country, the free circulation of the air currents 
will be prevented, the atmospheric tide will not, so 
to speak, ebb and flow with due regiilarily, and a 
deleterious gas, such as carbonic acid, will lake a 
longer time to diffuse itself, and is in the mean time 
breathed by animals. Bu^ in all such cases, the 
natural tendency is to mingle in the proportions given 
above ; such, therefore, may be considered the pro- 
per elements of the atmosphere. Every one knows 
that the quantity of vapour entering into the air 
must vary at different times, being much greater in 
hot than in cold weather, the difference being as ^ 
tpr}?; but there IB, nevertheless, an average quan- 
tity of such vapour mingled with the atmonmeric 
gases, which is the proportion expressed m the 
tables. A similar remark applies to carbonic acid 
gas, the amount of which in the air is not alwavs 
the same, being greater in dry seasons, but the 
moistened soU ana saturated vegetation of a wet 
summer imbibe it largely from the air. 

Was the atmosphere always supposed to be a com- 
pound fluid ? No ; men had breathed it for thousands 
of years without suspectingits compound diaracter. 
Nor was it likely the viewless air should be deemed 
a complex fluid, when water, a more tangible and 
evident substance, was so long deemed simple. 

Until the year 1774, men were ignorant of the 
constituents of the atmosphere ; but Priestley then 
obtained a glimpse of the truth in perceiving that 
oxygen entered mto its composition ; whilst Scheele, 
Lavoisier, BerthoUet, Cavendish, and a host of en- 
thusiastic students of Nature, soon gave to the world 
a true interpretation of many be^utifld laws re- 
lating to the atmosphere. Into the history of these 
discoveries we cannot enter, nor wander into the 
rich and wide regions which on every side present 
their pure beaufy to the eye, but confine our ob- 
servations to the facts presented to our view in the 
atmosphere itself. 

The height of this world-belt cannot, of course, 
be ascertained by actual and dose observation, — 
the loftiest summits of the Andes do but pierce 
through the first stratum of air; nor has any 
aeronaut ever penetrated to its remoter depths. 
We are, nevermeless, able to make a tolerable 
gaess at the depth of this gaseous sea which sur- 
rounds us, and forty-five imles is usually regarded 
as the height to which our atmosphere extends. 
One means by which we arrive at this calculation 
is, the reflection of light. The process may Hhus 
be (kscribed : suppose we observe a certain portion 



lines through space, — and that the reflecting va- 
pours are forty-five miles above the sur&ce of the 
globe ; we naturally infer the existence of a sup- 
porting fluid, where those vapours float, and there- 
fore conclude that our atmosphere extends to such 
an elevation. Some give to the air an altitude of 
fifty miles ; but nothing like exactitude can be ex- 
pected in calculations respecting a fluid, the density 
of which is exceedingly rare at great heights. 
Meteors have been observed sixty or a hundred 
miles above the earth; butit does not follow that 
such bodies must always take fire m the atmo- 
sphere, — ^they may be exterior to it; no conclusion 
can therefore be formed respecting its extent firom 
these phenomena. When, however, we represent 
the atmosphere as having an elevation of forty or 
fifty miles, it is not intended to assert that it 
maintains the same properties throughout the 
whole range ; this is far from bein^ the case. The 
density, for instance, must diminish with every 
mile of elevation, untal at last a state of the neatest 
rare&ction is produced. Thus, at very slight heights, 
the air is too thin to admit of free respuration, and 
the discharge of a gun is scarcely heard, from the 
slight resistance offered to the exploded gas. If 
we ascend to the summits of the Andes or the 
Alps, and discharge a gun on the top of Chimbo- 
razo or Mont Blanc, the report is scarcely equal 
to that of a child's pop-gun, — so small is the re- 
sistance of the air at such heights. At an elevation 
of three and a half miles, ihe density of the air is 
one-half that upon the surfoce, a fact which can 
easily be tested, as aeronauts have attained to such 
heights ; at fourteen miles it is i^koned at one- 
sixteenth. 

Were the density preserved the same through 
the whole height of the atmosphere, the pressure 
would far exceed that which now weighs down 
with a force of fifteen pounds every square inch 
of the globe. This would occasion a corresponding 
change in our bodies, the temperature of our 
climates, the growth of vegetables, and in the 
whole organized world. We should be bowea 
down by an ever-crushing weight; no flower 
would raise its delicate head above the ground, 
whilst every gale must become a ftirious and 
destructive tempest. On the other hand, were the 
atmosphere at the same density from top to bottom 
as at the height of seven mUes, we should not be 
able to exist; the blood must become corrupted; 
no refreshing breezes ever felt; and, in all proba- 
bility, a perpetual winter would rule over the earth. 
All these consequences are prevented by the 
present adjustment of the atmosphere, by which 
the parts nearest the earth are of the density 
requisite for the support of animal and vegetable 
life, and the portions above so gradually attenuated 
as to keep the whole atmospherical machine in 
perfect order. This attenuation of the air has no 
assignable limits, but continues to increase the 
higher we go. It has been calculated that a 
cubic inch of our air, taken from any part of the 
earth's surface, would become so expanded at the 
height of five hundred miles, as to fill a space equal 
to the whole bulk of ihe planet Saturn, Thus the atmo- 
sphere may be descrioed as a series of numerous 
air-strata, diminishing in density as they ascend. 

It is, perhaps, needless to remark, that the 
higher we rise the less is the pressure of the at- 



of light from the sun arrested by vapours, and I mosphere upon us, as may be proved by the 
reflected to the earth, instead of passing in straight gradu^ fall of the barometer while ascending a 
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mountain. Let ns suppose ourselves at the foot 
of some lofty Mil ; we ooserve the barometer, and 
perhaps find the column of mercury standing at 
thirty inches high; we begin the ascent, and, 
having gained an elevation of some hundred yards, 
again observe the instrument; the quicksilver 
has fallen. We again proceed ; the fluid stall con- 
tinues to fall the higher we rise. This results 
from the diminishing pressure of each more ele- 
vated stratum of air upon the mercury in the 
bowl of the barometer ; the metal thereifore falls 
in the tube and rises in the bowL If we descend, 
the increasing aerial pressure forces the fluid from 
the receptacle into the tube again. The uses of 
this atmospherical pressure are various: it pre- 
vents the water of seas and rivers from being too 
rapidly evaporated by heat, which woidd cause an 
undue saturation of the air, and the production of 
a perpetual rain. 

It also enables us to heat water to a much 
higher degree than we otherwise could, as it now 
preserves the fluid form until heated to 212** of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. Were the pressure of 
the atmosphere much less, water could not be 
raised to such a temperature, but must be turned 
into steam before fitted for many of its present 
purposes, in the preparation of food, and manu- 
lacturing operations. 

The common pump depends upon this atmo- 
spherical pressure. When a child sees water issu- 
ing from the spout of a pump, he imagines that the 
water is raised by the action of the handiey drawing 
up the contents of the well : and such may be the 
notion of many i very old men too. In fact the 
water is not drawn up at all : the air is pmnped 
out of the pipe, and the water rushes in to take 
the place of this fluid. Why does the water rush 
up tne empty pipe ? It is forced upwards by the 
pressure of the air in the well on its surface, and 
rises to the height of about thirty-four feet, above 
which the common pump will not raise water. Thus 
the construction of this domestic machine de- 
pends upon the universal and unchanging laws 
which rule the atmosphere. 

This effect of aerial pressure was long ascribed 
to a peculiar property supposed to belong to all 
matter, and wnich was called nature's dread of a 
vacuum. When, it was said, air is withdrawn m>m 
the pump-tube, the surrounding water rushes in 
to fill the vacancy, because nature abhors empti- 
ness. We should say, because it is forced up by 
the pressure of the superincumbent atmosphere ; 
and we are right. Let us not, however, fidl into 
the silly habit of ridiculing the men of olden times 
for their ignorance in these matters ; they gave 
the best explanations in their power of the phe- 
nomena around them, and we can do no more ; 
but our opportunities for observing Nature work- 
ing in her secret places, and dealing with her 
strange mysteries, are superior to theirs ; let us 
rejoice for ou^elves, but forbear from insulting 
those who gazed from a valley at the objects which 
we calmly survey from hich mountain summits. 
The atmosphere may be reduced by means of the 
air-pump to any degree of rarefaction, even to 
three hundred times less than its usual density. 
This is not surprising, since if a cubic foot of au: 
be in a vessel, and the air pump applied, 299 parts 
may be pumped out; when the l-300th part will 
still attempt to fill the vessel. However small 
the quantity left in the receiver, it will attempt 



to occupy the whole space, but its effects are tben 
so tnflmg as to be inappreciable. 

Air is not only capable of such extreme rue- 
faction, that no instruments can detect its pres^ice, 
but will take a liquid form. To accomplish this 
result it must be suojected to vast artificial pressure, 
amounting to 30,000 lbs. on every square inch. 
This state of condensation is, however, wholly arti- 
ficial, and never exhibited in any natural opermtion, 
the greatest pressure being that whidi we feel on the 
surnce of tne earth. Liquefiiction of the atmo- 
sphere cannot therefore be a natural result. 

The peculiar conformation of the atmospliere 
has a strong influence upon the laws of vision, and 
the phenomena of light. When we walk abroad 
in the early beauty of a summer's morning, we see 
a thousand objects from the hill top, which we 
have climbed for the sake of the prospect, and a 
softly-difihsed light invites the eye to scan plains, 
hills, forests, rivers, and the distant sea, with its 
playfully a^tated waters. The atmosphere Sa fitted 
to receive hght ; there is, therefore, a peculiar re- 
lation, a species of brotherhood, between the air 
and light, oy which they act in concert, one adaptr 
ing itself to the other. Suppose the atmosphere 
were so constituted as to resist light, to prevent its 
reflection, or refraction, or to separate it into its 
different colours, how altered would be the aspect 
of all things ! A bright overpowering glare, a 
dazzling kaleidoscopical earth, with a sh^rp and 
painful light, would be our lot, instead of the beaa- 
ties which now gladden the eye and exalt the taste. 
What a powerful agent is the atmosphere in the 
production of sounds ! without it the globe might 
abound with living myriads ; but silence, the si^ 
of death, would be the law of all existence in 
earth and air. Those numberless sounds from the 
world of rejoicing insects, the fine and touching 
harmonies of bircb, the solemn echoes of woodland 
voices, and the deep tones of the water-fall, would 
be unknown. What a singular change in our 
mode of life, the matter of our thoughts, and the 
nature of language, does this suggest ! Thus we 
see how closely our present mode of bdng is 
linked to certain particular arrangements of two or 
three invisible gases, and how fluid matter is 
made the medium of intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures, and with the most impressive forms of 
natural beauty. How various are the results thus 
produced from one agent ! life supported, vegeta- 
tion upheld, rivers and seas kept in their cJianneJs, 
light and sound made vehicles of delight and in- 
terest ; all by the duly-ac^usted workings of a fluid 
which attracts not the notice of one-tenth of those 
living in the very sight of its wondrous agency, 
and beneath the most direct manifestations of its 
sublime power. 

This atmosphere is not a quiescent mass of 
stratified air, but active as the ocean, and perpetu- 
ally excited by numberless currents blowing in 
every direction, and at all elevations. Every 
peasant, though bookless and unlearned — every 
sdiool-boy, though regarding the rule of three as 
the limit of science, has a knowledge of those 
movements, which, in breeze, storm, or hurrii^ne, 
roll their aerial waves through the lower re^ns 
of the air. But vast tidal streams — ^the Mississippis 
of the atmosphere — are perpetually flowing in the 
higher regions ; some sweeping from the equator 
towards the poles, others heaving their invisible 
billows towarus earth's central line. Besides these 
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movements, there are mtdtittides of minor ebbings 
and flowings, by which the salubrity of the globe is 
preserved, and numerons meteorological pheno- 
mena produced. AVhen we gaze into the dear 
bine deeps of the sky, all seems still in that ex- 
panse; a thousand wonderful movements are, 
nevertheless, continually operating in these seem- 
ingly passive r^ons. Common observers may often 
notice these diverse agencies, and especially the 
different currents of air setting in opposite direc- 
tions. Frequently, when we feel a breeze blowing 
towards one point of the compass, the clouds are 
seen to move in the opposite direction, intittaating 
the existence of a contrary current at that eleva- 
tion ; whilst^ higher still, other atmospheric rivers 
are distinguished, bearing along their light cloudy 
films. That all such movements are necessary to 
the accurate working of the great machine — ^that 
each is under the control of well-devised and 
harmoniously-acting laws, we cannot doubt, though 
such agencies are yet hidden from the scrutiny of 
our philosophy. When these hidden mysteries of 
the atmosphere become known in their full signifi- 
cance, we shall see the wisdom and love of the 
Deity as beantifrdly developed in the movements 
of the air as in the courses of the stars. 

Let us now consider the atmosphere as supply- 
ing to the human frame those gases which feed 
the evei^«ctive flame of life within us, by furnish- 
ing, from the first to the last moment of our eardily 
existence, a constant supply of air to ti^e lunss. 
The vital energies in each numan body maybe 
likened to a furnace, which requires an incessant 
supply of fuel ; part of this fuel u supplied by the 
oxygen extracted from the air by the beautifiil 
agency of the lungs. This singular machine consists 
of two soft divisions, called the right and left lobes, 
and is composed of countless air-cells and blood- 
vessels, the latter of which penetrate every part of 
the former, in order to expose the blood within 
them to the action of the air. Were the blood in- 
jected into the lun^ in one mass, much of it must 
remain beyond the mfluence of the air ; the surfiaice 
alone would experience its agency. To secure the 
exposure of every portion of the blood to the 
aerial influence, it was necessary that it should be 
subdivided into minute tubes, around which the 
freshly-inhaled atmosphere may readily press. 
Few are aware of the vast extent of lung-sur&ce 
thus exposed to the air in consequence of its divi- 
sion into these passages and channels, an area 
which some reckon at 150 square feet To cool 
such a surface requires an mmiense quantity, of 
ur, and the lungs are accordingly fitted to hold 
above 300 cubic inches, which are drawn in through 
the nostrils incessantly. What quantity of air is 
required daily for one man? Let us suppose that 
twenty inspirations are made every minute; that 
forty cubic inches are received into the lungs by 
each of these efforts; this will give 800 cubic 
inches of the atmosphere to support breathing for 
one minute only. Thus a man requires eadi day 
of bis life 1,152,000 cubic inches of wholesome air. 
From this constant inrush of a cold fluid to the 
lungs it happens that they are the coolest part of 
Ac body. But how is this vast quantitv used up ? 
through what process does it pass ? This air is 
but the raw material, so to speak, which is to be 
worked up by an elaborate system of machinery. 

The air is useless to the vital system in the 
shape in which it exists around us, and in which it 



is drawn into the limgs : it must undergo a pecu- 
liar process before it becomes fit for use. This pro- 
cess consists in separating the oxygen frt)mthe rest 
of the atmosphere, and this gas, when so extracted, 
is instantly mingled with the blood in the number- 
less vessels of the lungs, and by it carried away to 
all parts of the body, where it is quickly consiuned 
by the mysterious famace within us. The weakened 
blood again seeks a fresh supply of oxygen from 
the store-house of the lungs, and thus the circle of 
life moves. When the exhausted blood returns to 
the lung^ for fresh food, it has a deep purplish hue, 
but, having received the oxygen, it rushes off on its 
errand, eidiibiting a brilliant scarlet tint How 
does the oxygen reach the blood? Through the 
thin membranes of the vessels, which are, in some 
cases, not more than a thousandth part of an 
inch in thickness. These delicate tubes are spread, 
like a system of the finest net-work, about the ab- 
cells of the lungs, and by such exquisite agencies 
the great business of life is carried on. 

The nitrogen of the air is not used by the lungs, 
and is theremre returned, by respiration, to the at- 
mosphere around us ; thus, with a nice discriminar 
tion, the vital fpia is separated from the noxious ; 
the former bemg instantly absorbed, the latter 
rejected. Carbonic add gas, a fluid most destruc- 
tive to animal life, is formed by breathing. For the 
oxygen which has been separated from the atmo- 
sphere, and united with the blood, does not return 
to the air, but carbonic acid gas is formed by its 
combustion, which is ^ven out in large quantities 
by respiration, and vitiates the air around. When it 
is considered Omt 40,000 cubic inches of this dele- 
terious gas are rcfspired by one man every day, it 
will be seen how pernicious a long confinement in 
close rooms and crowded factories must be to the 
human constitution. In such places the air soon 
becomes noxious by the carbonic add poured into 
it, and, unless a good system of ventilation exist, the 
lungs will be gradually poisoned, the blood de- 
prived of its vital energies, strange diseases com- 
mence their attack on the constitution, and con- 
sumption slowly urge its victim to the grave. A 
man may exist inheiSth on the simplest food, and on 
surprisingly small quantities; but diminish his 
proper supply of oxygen, and death begins to work. 

All classes of the animal kingdom depend for 
existence upon the atmospherical influences ; some 
requiring more air than man, as birds, others less, 
as reptiles. Fish procure oxygen from the water 
by the gills, which are complicated machines 
adapted K>r this purpose. 

Some have imagined that certain reptiles are able 
to exist without a supply of air ; and strange sto- 
ries are recorded of toads, shut up for ages in the 
solid rock. But many of these reports rest upon 
suspicious authorities, and are weakened by certain 
experiments recently made to test this presumed 
vital capadty of the toad. In the year 1825, Dr. 
Buckland endosed twelve toads in holes, cut in 
hard sandstone, but all died within a year. Dr. 
Macartney also found that a week*s separation 
fh>m air sufficed to destroy life in a toad. Thus it 
seems unlikely that these animals can exist for 
long periods without air, in the manner described 
by some marvel-mongers. 

Our conclusion is, that the atmosphere contains 
an element essential to the support of life, and 
wherever living creatures are found, deep in the 
ocean-waters, or beneath the earth's surface,, there 
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in some shape this fluid must be. Thns, let us look 
upon the viewless air around us in all its beautiM 
adaptations to human wants, — as a mighty girdle 
bending down bv its pressure the sur&ce of the 
globe — ^as tiie dimiser, by refraction and reflection, 
of the light from sun, moon, and the bright starry 
host — as the storehouse and fountain of Sie winds, 
breathing beauty in their passage over the earth — 
and as the ^reat supporter of vegetable and animal 
life. Such IS that air which the child feels stealing 
amid his wavy locks as he gambols over the meads, 
which the philosopher sees working in a thousand 
mysterious ways, and which is one principal cause 
of the sublimity and beauty visible on the fa^ce 
of creation. 

♦ 

A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY. 
Chap. I. 

" Skow, snow, snow ! I can tell you, Miss Sophy, there 
will be nothing bat snow to^iay, yon may depend upon 
it,** said Charles Londne to his kdest sister, as he looked 
out of the window of the saloon at Kirkfield, " bo there 
will be no drive to R , and Justine will be sadly disap- 
pointed. You will have to amuse her as well as you can, 
for Fred and I shall go down to the low-close to look after 
the snipes, in spite of the snow." " I am afraid you are 
right," replied Soplua, " the snow certainly looks set in 
for the day ; but I have no fear of being unable to amuse 
my cousin at home, for we ladies always find plenty to 
do." " And plenty to talk about also," said Charles, 
laughing ; " only, Justine talks so much about persons 
whom I do not know, and so little about things which I 
do know, that, pretty as she is, I should be sorry to be 
shut up the whole day with her." 

" Why, my dear Charles, you forget that Justine has 
passed all her life in London and Paris, and everything 
in this quiet comer of the world is new to her. She has 
even our language to learn as well as our customs, so 
you should not be too hard upon her, for I doubt not, 
by the time she can understand our northern dialect, 
she will find an interest in all our pursuits. I do wish, 
however, that she would contrive to rise a little earlier. 
Every body else seems to be assembling for prayers, and 
the bell has been rung some time." ** Yes ; and there 
goes my father with his little ' tinkle, tinkle,' at the 
bottom of the staiiB. Well done, * Uttle impatience,' as 
Agnes calls it, you will not rouse Justine." 

Whilst the party are joining in their morning duty, 
let me ask my readers if tiiey were ever at Kirkfield. I 
suspect not, for it is some mues distant from any of the 
great roads, and, though I have before intimated that it 
is in one of the northern counties, I do not intend to point 
out the exact locality. The village of Kirkfield is ex- 
tremely rural, consisting of a number of cottages 
surrounding an extensive green, in the middle of which 
are two or three magnificent spreading elms. The 
title of cottage may properly be applied to every house 
there. None is so wretehed as to preclude the idea of 
comfort Some few of the better class are really pretty ; 
yet even the parsonage, which is conspicuously placed 
at one end of the viUage, is still a cottage, though a 
cottage om6e. Peering above the proftuuon of lilacs 
and laburnums wMch grace the parsoni^ garden, rise 
the aristocratic gates which lead to the Hall, with a 
pretty low-roofed lodge, covered with climbing roses, 
and inhabited by old Emma, whose business it is to open 
the gates, and tend the chickens which are reared within 
the green wire fences. Old Emma 1 Young Emma, 
blooming Emma, sweet Emma, we have often heard of 
— but, old Enmia f There seems something incongru- 
ous in those oddly joined words. Who can hear them, 
and see the pale, withered, time-worn fiwe which they 



indicate, without a reflection that she, too, may have 
been sweet Emma, must haVStieen yomig Emma ; and 
that years, which slip away so noiselessly, will at last 
bring to them, young though they now be, ihe &iling 
step, the wrinkled skin, and_ttie dimmed eye of i^l 
Happy will it be for them if/Hke old Emma, they can 
look back upon a well-spent life, find their present 
comfort in the spectacled perusal of the word of €rod, 
and their future hope in the promises which are there 
held out Pew are the visitors to Kirkfield Hall who 
do not exchange a kindly greeting with old Emma be- 
fore they proceed along the green pathway of the 
terrace, which leads, for nearly a mile, from the gates 
to the house. This terrace is beaotifiillv planted with 
a variety of well-grown trees, amongst whidi, here and 
there, an opening is cut away, which allows the eye 
sometimes to wander over the pretty little paik, 
dotted bv fine cattle— sometimes to catch a glimpse of 
the bright silvery stream which runs below, and at 
length to rest upon the house itself, and the ancient 
ivy-covered tower of the church, which, placed absolutely 
in the grounds and close to the mansion, seems to look 
down upon it with a calm air of holy protection. Prom 
the north side of the house there is no view but the 
immediate one of the well-wooded and grassy slope of 
the terrace, but to the south the scene is more extended. 
The windows of the saloon, which, with the dining- 
room at one end, and the <hawing-room at the other, 
occupies the whole of the south firont, look out upon a 
flower-garden, with three gently declining terraces sink- 
ing to the edge of a bright sheet of water, where, as on 
St. Mary's lake, the swans 

** Ploat doable, swan and shadow.'* 

A light Chinese bridge crosses this water, and leads 
into the park, just where the tiny lake dwindles into a 
stream ; and along the west side of the park the great 
terrace extends Its shelter. Far away to the south 
stretches a fine champagne country, whilst to the east 
arises a lovely range of hiUs, of various shapes and 
sizes, some low and grassy, others woody, and some few 
covered with purple heath, and almost daiming tl^ 
loftier name oi mountains. 

Such is a summer description of Kirkfield ; bat we 
must not forget that it is now winter, and that we have 
left a large Christmas party assembled in the breakfast- 
room. Seldom, indeed, was Kirkfield without a large 
party. The Loraines were themselves a numerous 
family, and Mr. and Mrs. Loraine loved to assemble 
around them a happy group of friends, to share in the 
amusements of the young people. 

Justine made her appearance soon after break&st had 
conunenced, and blushed a little when her unde com- 
plimented her upon her early rising. Though she 
eertainly was disappointed on finding the drive to 

R must be entirely given up, she not the less 

cheerfully took her place with the working part^ round 
ik6 fire at one end of the saloon, whilst another group 
were practising music or reading at the other end, and 
the younger ones ran from one fireplace to the oth^v 
keeping themselves warm by the exercise, and doing 
little offices of kindness for the elders. Mrs. Loraine 
and Sophia went to arrange the household affairs, Mr. 
Loraine to his cabinet and turning apparatus, and some 
of the gentlemen to the library. Charles and his cousin 
Frederic took up their guns, determined to brush through 
the snow, and wage war upon the snipes, accompanied 
by two youngsters who begged to act as pioneers.* At 
noon came the post, that pleasant excitonent in a 
country house, when Mr. Loraine's entrance with the 
letters and newspapers brought all around him full of 
hope — some to be gratified, some to be disappointed. 

"One, two, three letters for mammal" exclaimed 
Agnes, " what can they all " be about 1 One for 
Rosaline, which I do believe is from Maria ! One for 
Mrs. Barlow I There, Laura, run with it to your 
mother ! Two for you, Justine I Only look at thia 
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lacework border, and the direction— i Madlle. — Madlle. 
L'Estnnge I that most be a French letter—." And bo 
the merry chatterer ran on till arrested by an epistle 
addressed to Miss Agnes Loraine, "from dear, dear 
Edmnnd V* when the happy sister was soon absorbed in 
all the details of a midshipman's joomal. 

How delightfdl to children is the first letter they re- 
ceive ! How delightftil, when young, is it to receive 
any letter at aJl I Who does not recollect some 
treasured epistle arriving on his birth-day from a kind 
aunt or godmother; some letter which dear papa had 
written during a short absence, which was handed about 
to all in the paiiour, pressed upon the notice of every 
morning visitor, and read over and over again by 
nurse, until the proud receiver could repeat every 
word, and cheated himself into the belief that he was 
reading all that met his unpractised eye. Howdifibrent 
his youthful feeling from that which, in after life, 
too often attends the receipt of a letter ; when wo linger 
with it in our hands, afraid to open it lest it should 
hrins tidings of grief; when the postman's horn sounds 
heaTily to the heart of an anxious parent, and he dreads 
to see the handwriting of his estranged and ungrateful, 
though still loved child, sure that it only solicits sup- 
plies for extravagance, or speaks of the penitence which 
he dares not believe sincere I 

The post came in good time to relieve something 
rather like ennui, which had been creeping over some 
of the party ; and inquiries after absent friends, and 
discussions upon public events, gave a flow to the con- 
versation until Uie dinner-bell brought back th^ shooters, 
wet and weary, with little booty but large appetites. 
Alleyn and Neville were loud in asserting the use 
they had been of to Charles and Fred ; and both boys 
longed for the time when they might prove their own 
superior ^n by handling the guns themselves, though 
they allowed it was hardly possible to take fair aim with 
a thick snow &lling around. 

" Only think, Frederick,'' said Justine, after dinner, 
" I have had a letter this morning from Natalie, and 
she tells me there have been the most lovely things 
come out for Xe Jour de Van, and they have been so busy 
choosing them. I do wish I had been there." 

"A veiT pretty compliment to the present company," 
said Charles ; "you would leave us all for a new-year's- 
gift of sugar plums." 

" A new-year's-gifb of sugar plums I Justine, do 
grown-up people like you have sugar plums in Paris?" 

" Yes, Agnes ; they are so pretty you would be de- 
lighted with them if you could only walk along Bue 
de la Faix, and peep into all the confeetioner^s shops. 
There are all sorts of things in sugar : roses with dew- 
drops ; grapes and plums with the bloom on ; and a 
thousand strange fantastic shapes, which none but a 
French artiste would think of making in confectionary. 
Quite poetical, I can assure vou, when compared to the 
huge twelfth-night cakes, which you see stuck all over 
with little kings and queens in blue and red in the 
shops in B^ent Street. Do you not remember, Fred, the 
splendid bouquet Madame de Bignon had hist year, all 
presented to her by different friends on Le jour de tan ? 

M. de C brought a crown imperial, Louis a splendid 

ixia, and M. de Y — the most wonderfiil stapelia, so tftie 
to nature that it absolutely seemed to smell abomi- 
nablv." 

« Pugh !" said Charles, "that was not poetical, 
however." 

" Maia pourquoi ?* 

"Pourquoi! Why, because a poetical Idea always 
seems to me to include the most beautiful view of 
nature ; a poetical mind, to be that which will rest with 
most pleasure on the lovely in sights, and sounds, and 
smells ; or if the objects it chooses to represent are not 
absolutely lovely in themselves, at least they recal, by 
their associations, those feelings which refine or ennoble 
our nature. But the smell of a stapelia ! I dare say 
Don is jnst rejoicing over a similar treat at this moment. 



Come with me, and try if the dog-kennel will remind 
you of Parisian joys." 

" Nay, nay, Charles," said Mrs. Loraine, " you are rude 
to your cousin. I do think a prettier device than 
flowers could hardly be found. What is the fashion 
this year, Justine?" 

" I fear Charles will find still greater &ult in it, ibr 
Natalie says it is insects, and tells me of some superb 
cockroaches and spiders." 

"Horror upon horrors !" 

"Surely," said Rosaline, " insects may fitly follow the 
flowers.' How pretty a bee would look placed upon 
them ! 

' Where the bee sacks, there lurk I ; 
In a cowslip's bell I lie.' " 

"Come along. Rose," said Cyril, "I have not heard 
that dear old song since my return to old England, and 
I have been studying so hard aU the morning that I feel 
I deserve a little treat. What has Lucy iSen doing? 
Lucy, have you copied my superb sketch of the entrance 
to the Hooghly, and put all the streamers flowing the 
same way?" 

" Sophia," said Charles, " I have had no time to ask 
after the Flora Kirkfieldensis which you were so busy 
about during the long vacation. How many more 
flowers have you painted? Where is your portfolio? 
Pray let me look at them. And how is the hortus^siccus ?" 

" Oh, Justine !" said Agnes, " if you are fond of 
flowers I am sure we may look over the hortus siccus 
to-night, and perhaps you will assist Sophia and Lucy 
to arrange it, will you V 

"I am very fond of flowers, and will do my best to 
help them, but I am no botanist. I learned botany at 
school, to be sure, but the terms were so very hard I soon 
forgot them, and flowers are so very dear in London I 
never thought of it there." 

" Oh, that is a pity !" said her little cousin, "but you 
will stay with us until summer comes, and we have 
thousands and thousands of flowers here." 

" 1 dare say you have many, for the garden seems 
large, and the green-house full of plants." 

" Oh, we don't botanize with garden-flowers. Look ! 
all Sophia's drawings are from field-flowers, and they 
are very, very beautiful." 

" Indeed, some of them are very pretty," said Justine, 
turning over the portfolio; "but are all these field 
flowers? I had no Idea there were so many." 

" I have only painted about a hundred yet," said 
Sophia. 

" Only a hundred I I should not have believed you 
could have found so many. Where do they grow ?" 

"Everywhere," said Lucy, laughing; "on every bank, 
and under every hedge-row. Only remain with us, my 
dear cousin, until spring brings back our pets, and you 
will be surprised how they spring up around us. The 
very first which appears in the beginning of Februarv, 
just on the warm bank of the terrace, is the little 
cebmdine, opening out its pale golden petals. See, here 
is the drawing, and here the feed plant ! The very 
sight of them makes me feel that first sigh of warmth 
which tempts the leaves of the lilacs and honeysuckles 
to unfurl, and fills the^ swelling buds of our darling 
horse-chestnut tree. Then, if we stroll beyond the park, 
we come upon the tussilage, tarfara, or coltsfoot ; and, 
at the foot of the rocks which overhang the river below 
the mill, peep out the snowdrops, so tall, so elegant, so 
superior to those which come up in the garden, welcome 
though they be." 

" Lucy, you forget the beautiful tufls of snowdrops 
on the terrace; but I suppose those are only half wild, 
and have been planted there long, long ago." 

" Aunt Martha, were those snowdrops there when 
you were a girl ?" 

" I fear, my love, I must lower them in your estima- 
tion, when I confess to having planted many of them 
myself, though I think I love them all the better for 
seeing in them memorials of that happy time." 
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"There/* said Charles, "Aunt Kariha U poetical, 
you see ! ** 

" So she is/' said Justine ; " and I can willingly allow 
there la something very poetical in a snowdrop elegantly 
K#Bging its pensiye h^, and deserving its name by 
its snowy whiteness." 

** Yes," sud Sophia, ** and how pretty its botanical 
name, Galanthus, derived from two Greek words, sig- 
nifyii^, milk-flower." 

** What do you caU it in French, Justine T asked 
Agnes. ^ 

" La Galatine is the proper name, but we also call it 
Perce-neige." 

" How pretty ! As pretty as snowdrop, for I have 
often watched it piercing through the melting snow, 
with its pale green sheath sheltering the shrinking 
bud." 

** Well, we all agree in allowing the snowdrop to be 
poetical ; but what can you make of coltsfoot or tus- 
silage 1" asked Frederic. 

** Coltsfoot ! coltsfoot ! Why, what can be more 
poeticsl than a wild colt scampering about a pasture 1" 

" Nay, nay, Charles," laughed Sophia, "Iwill give 
up coltsfoot, for I really do not know its meaning, as 
applied to this plant; but I must plead a little for 
iussilage. Tussis signifies a cough, and the flowers 
boiled in milk are a very popular remedy for that 
complaint amongst ^e poor people here. I am sure 
you would think it poetiod enough if you could see old 
Emma, on some fine sunny Mardi morning, gathering 
itA little sunlike flowers, which come up without any 
leaves, and stand erect, in full vigour, until their beauty 
fitdes, when they hang their heads, as if mourning for 
its departure, but, like a tender mother, who seems to 
renew her own youth in that of her children, when the 
seeds are matvured, and ready to be dispersed, the stem 
rises again, exposing them to the breeze which is to 
waft them to a suitable soil. This is a most interesting 
example of the action of plants, which cannot be ex- 
plained on mere mechanical principles." 

" Well, with old Emma's aid, and a edight allusive 
glance at aunt Loraine, Sophia has certumy made out 
a case for the poor plant ; yet, I must confess, all these 
dried and shrivelled flowers have little interest in my 
eyea. There cannot be anything very interesting in a 
hortuB siccus." 

"Rosaline, when you and Cyril have lived long 
enough ' merrily, merrily under the bough,' pray come 
and hold forth on the poetical merits of a hortns 
siccus !" cried AUeyn Loraine. 
'* What is that you want with BoseT asked Cyril. 
'* Only some verses poor Rose wrote last year, on 
recovering from that very severe Illness, which makes 
her yet look so delicate, and so unfit to sing with you 
much longer," said his mother. "Neither you nor 
Charles have heard them, I believe, so Alleyn shall read 
them to us, and then I have another poetical production 
which will be very appropriate." 

" Is it Wordsworth's charming lines on my pet pile- 
wort, the lesser celandine, as he calls it, mammal" 
asked Lucy. 

" No, no, Wordsworth's lines are to be found by 
searching his works ; and I am sure Justine will allow 
they amply repay the trouble of the search, if she do 

not know them already." 

" But what are the claims of Lu<^'s favourite to 
such a distinction V inquired Frederic. "I am afraid 

I shall be in ereat disgrace ; but I must say, did I not 
see the outlandish title of Ranunculus ficaria affixed to 

the drawing, and hear her call it celandine, which is a 

sweet-sounding word, I should have called it a butter- 
cup." 
" I quite agree with Frederic," said aunt Martha, " in 

disliking those outlandish names, and would like a 

buttercup to be a buttercup still." 
" And so it shall, my dear aunt," said Lucy ; " but 

this is not a buttercup^ though I allow it to be of the 



same species; and so is the splendid ranmieiihia of 
the florists, though the latter is a native of Asia^ The 
botanical name, ranunculus^ comes from imna, a frog, 
because many of the species grow in moist places^ where 
those reptiles resort One of the English names of the 
flower under discussion, is pilewort; and I believe that 
of lesser celandine is not generally recognised. That 
is another celandine, Chelidonium nugua, which derives 
its name from a Greek word, signifying a swalknr, u 
the flower is supposed to mike its appearance ai the 
return of that bird, and to continue in bloom only 
during its stay. But here are Rosaline's verses !" 

" Alleyn shall have them to read," said BoaaUne, 
" when I have reminded you of the manv pretty namei 
given to the common ranunculus — crowfoot, batiercvp, 
kingcup, goldcup, and Shakspere's ' cuckoo bods of 
yellow hue.' Nor must you foiget the white water-crowfiwi, 
with its most delicate flowers and round green leavo, 
floating on the pond, whilst those leaves which are 
below the surface adapt themselves so wonderfully to 
their situation, being, by the action of the water, 
branched out into various lobes or fibres, so as to 
resemble the leaves of Hottonia, or similar water 
plants." 

" Come, come," cried the impatient Chariei^ "yon 
are prosing, that you may not produce your poeiiy. 
Give it to Alleyn ; and if he do not read it with proper 
emphasis, he must never presume to think oi the 
pulpit." 

Alleyn accordingly began :— 

** Come from tiie fields and woods, sweet sisters, come t 
The hoars are lonely whilst your footsteps stray ; 
I hear yonr langhing voices nearing home, 
I see yon o'er the terrace bend yonr way. 
Now yon descend beneath the chestnut tree. 
Waving the treasures yon have brooght for me ! 
What is the flower which marks yonr love to-day ? 

** Whilst you are absent, do not think i mourn, 

I have a solace 'mid mv heihal's leaves, 
In the flower-tokens whicn at each ratom 

From your blithe rambles still my hand leoeiTes ; 
Yet do I watch along the park's ffreen track, 
Hailing the moment which shaH bring yon back 

From the gay fields to which my heart yet cleaves! 

** These flowers, thoosh dead, still sneak of hope to nw; 

This snow^bop tola of that cola-smiling mora. 
When by Sophia, in her sportive ^ee, 

TUs earliest harbinger of spring was borne 
To my sick chamber ; a fiur omen then. 
That soon the vernal breese should bring again 

The g^ow of health to my firame, weax siad worn. 

** And soon I ventored in the sonny noon 

To leave that chamber-prison, and deseend. 
Pacing with feeble foot the warm saloon. 



Whilst mv kind sisters on my steps attend ; 
And Lacy, from the verdant lap of may, 
Brooght the bright bird's-eve primrose, blooming gay, 

Its beaoty with the hawthorn bod to Ue&d. 

' Sisters, sweet sisters ! I can meet you now 
With firmer footstep at the dear lake's side ; 

Already on my Agnes sonny brow 
The wreath of summer roses I have spied ; 

Her laughing e^es ootron her nimble feet ; 

Sisters, sweet sisters ! here once more we meet, 
And bless that Power who hath new strength sapplied ! 

' And when, to-morrow, from the ivied tower 

Wliich looks down blessings on our ancient hall, 
Sammoning the villagers at morning hour, 
We hear the sabbath-bell repeat its call, 
Once more I hope my voice with yours to raise. 
In tones of humme prayer and heartfelt praiae, 
To Him who thus can re-unite us all !" 
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POPULAR YBAE-BOOK. 

ISimmbtx. 

DsoniBER still retains the original name assigned to 
it in the old Alban and first Roman Kalendar adopted 
by Bomnlus, in both which it was the tenth or last 
month of the year. Its appellation is composed of 
Decern, ten; and imber, a shower. It was consecrated 
by the ancients to Satnm, or, as some anthers affirm, to 
VesU, the daughter of Rhea; and in it the Romans 
held their Saturnalia. The Saxons termed it winter- 
maruU, but after their conversion to Christianity, they 
then, " of devotion to the birth-time of Ohriot," named 
it halig-iROfuU, or holy month, though this title, as we 
have before remarked, was originally bestowed by them 
upon September. They also called December mid- 
wifUer-fnoncU and gitderra, t. e. the former or first giul. 
The Feast of Thor, which they celebrated at the winter 
solstice, was called gitd, from iol or ol, which signified 
ale, and is now corrupted into ytde.^ This festival ap- 
pears to have continued through part of January. 

BnMiy remarks that the emblematical representation 
of December was that of an old man, with a grim coun- 
tenance, covered with furs or a shagged rug, with several 
caps upon his head, and over them a Turkish turban, 
his nose red, and that and his beard '' pendent with icicles ;'* 
at his back he carried a bundle of holly and ivy; and in 
one of his hands, which were in furred gloves, he led 
a goai, in token of the sim entering tho tropic of Co- 
pricom, or wUd goat, on the 22d of this month. This 
was intended to mark the winter solstice, or '' that pe- 
riod when the sun reaches its greatest decline, and is 
returning to^ts former altitude and Influence," which 
the goat aptly typifies, that animal being not only much 
prone to climbing, which would denote the ascent of the 
sun, but his horns being, according to ancient hiero- 
glyphics, emblematical of the heat naturally to be ez- 
p^sted from such ascent. Spenser pictures December 
thus: — 

" And after him came next the chin December ; 
Yet he, throogh merry feasting which he made. 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember; 
His Saviouh's Mrth so mnch his mind did glad. 
Upon a shaggy bearded goat he rode, 
Hie same wherewith Dan Jove in tender years, 
They s^, was nourished by the Idean maid ; 
And in his hand a broad deep bowl he bears, 
Of whidi he freefy drinks a health to all his peers.** 

Tbe alterations which occur in the face of nature 
daring this month are little else than so many advances 
in tha progress towards universal gloom and desolation. 
The day now rapidly decreases ; the weather becomes 
fool and eold, and there are often violent storms of snow 
and wind, which latter sweep off the few remaining 
leaves from the trees. The vapourish and cloudy atmo- 
sphere warps us about with dimness and chilliness, and 
the fields are too damp and miry to pass, except in sud- 
den frosts, which begin to take place at the end of the 
month. Amid all December's sombreness there are, 
however, some "lively spots and cheering aspects." 
** The furze,** in the words of a pleasant writer, " flings 
out its bright yellow flowers upon the otherwise bare 
common, like little gleams of sunshine ; and the moles 
ply their mischievous night- work in the diy meadows ; 



(1) Brand remarks upon y«/«, that It is a word " of which thex« 
notliing certain but tliat it means Christmas." 



and the green plover 'whistles o*er the lea ;* and the 
snipes haunt the marshy grounds; and the wagtails 
twinkle about near the spring-heads ; and the larks get 
together in companies, and talk to each other, instead 
of singing to themselves ; and the thrush occasionally 
puts forth a pUuntive note, as if half afhud of the sound 
of his own voice ; and the hedge-sparrow and tit-mouse 
try to sing ; and the robin does sing still, even more de- 
lightfully than he has done during all the rest of the 
year, because it now seems as if he sang for us rather 
than for himself— or rather to us—for it is still for his 
supper that he sings, and therefore for himself." 

The 2l6t of December is the shortest day of the year, 
when the sun is rather less than eight hours above tho 
horizon. The grey plover leaves us on the first of this 
month. Such of the squirrels, water-rats, hedgehogs, 
and field-mice, as have not become torpid in November, 
now retire to their holes. The evergreen trees, such as 
firs and pines, with their beautiful cones, are now par- 
ticularly observed and valued. Besides a few of the 
flowers of last month, there are the aconite and helle- 
bore ; and in addition to some of the flourishing shrubs, 
is the famous Qlastonbuiy thorn, which puts forth its 
blossoms on the Festival of the Nativity. The scarlet 
berries of the holly, the branches of pyiucantha^ and lie 
Uurustinus, are now in great beauty. The mosses offer 
a most curious spectacle to the botanist. Lichens cover 
the ditch banks, and other neglected spots, with a leather- 
like substance, which in some countries serves as food 
both to men and quadrupeds. Cattle and sheep require 
great attention in feeding and sheltering; sheep are 
usually left out in the fields, and, without care, might 
be smothered in the snow. The fiumer is employed in 
thrashing, winnowing, sacking, and carrying the com 
to market; and the gardener, in matting and protecting 
trees and plants from the cold, and preparing the ground 
for the toils of spring. 

In the Alban Kalendar, December consisted of thirty- 
five days ; Romulus reduced it to thirty, and Numa to 
twenty-nine; Julius CsBsar restored the day of which 
Numa had deprived it; and Augustus added to it an- 
other, which it has retained nntil now. 

December 6.— *t Nid^olav* £lie. 
Ah old writer relates that, in many places, it was usual 
for parents, on the vigil of St Nicholas, to convey, se- 
cretly, presents of various kinds to their little sons and 
daughters, who were taught to believe that they owed 
them to the kindness of St Nicholas and his train, who, 
going up and down among the towns and villages, came 
in at the windows, though they were shut, and distri- 
buted them. The author of the ''Popish Kingdom** 
makes the following allusion to this usage : — 

** Saint Nicholas money used to give maidens secretly, 
Who, that he still may use his wonted liberality. 
The mothers all their childrra on the Eve do canse tofiut ; 
And when they every one at night in senseless sleep are cast, 
Both f^jples, nuts, and pears th^ brii^, and other tnings beside, 
Aa caps, and shoes, and petticoats, which secretlv they hide, 
And in the morning found, they say, that this Saint Niched 

brought : — 
Thus tender minds to worship saints and wicked things are 

taught!** 

" St Nicholas,** remarks Brady, " was venerated as 
the protector of virgins ;** and there are, or were until 
lately, numerous fantastical customs observed in Italy 
and various parts of France, in reference to that peculiar 
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tutelary patronage. ''In seyeral conyents," he adds, "it 
was costomaiy, on the Eve of St. Nichohis, for the hoard- 
ers to place each a silk stocking at the door of the 
apartment of the abbess, with a piece of paper inclosed, 
recommending themselves to ' Cheat St, Nicholas of her 
chamber;* and the next day they were called together to 
witness the Saint's attention, who never &iled to fill the 
stockings with sweetmeats, and other trifles of that 
kind, with which these crednloos virgins made a general 
feast." 

A correspondent in Hone's Every Day Booh gives the 
following account of the curious customs (of which he 
was an eye-witness) connected with St. Nicholas' Eve, in 
Holland. "Imagine," he says, "a group of happy 
youngsters sporting around the domestic hearth, in all 
the buoyancy of riotous health and spirits, brim-full of 
joyous expectation, but yet, in an occasional pause, 
casting frequent glances towards the door, with a comi- 
cal expression of impatience, mixed up with something 
like dread of the impending event. At last, a loud 
knock is heard ; in an instant the games are suspended, 
and the door slowly unfolding, reveals to sight the vene- 
rated Saint himself, arrayed in his pontificals, with pas- 
toral staflT and jewelled mitre. Methinks I see him now! 
yet he did *his spiriting gendy,* and his tone of reproof 
' was more in sorrow than in anger!* In fine, the femily 
peccadillos being tenderly passed over, and the more 
fiivourable reports made the subject of due encomiums, 
good Father Nicholas gave his parting benediction, to- 
gether with the promise, (never known to fail,) of more 
substantial benefits to be realized on the next auspicious 
morning ! So ends the first act of the farce, which it 
will be readily anticipated is got up with the special 
connivance of papa and mama, by the assistance of 
some family friend, who is quite aufait to the domestic 
politics of the establishment. The concluding scene, 
however, is one of unalloyed pleasure to the delighted 
children, and is thus arranged : — Before retiring to rest, 
each member of the family deposits a shoe on a table in 
a particular room, which is carefully locked, and the 
next morning is opened in the presence of the assembled 
household ; when, lo I by the mysterious agency (doubt- 
less) of the munificent Saint, the board is found covered 
with hon bonSf toys, and triiAets. It may not be deemed 
irrelevant to add, that, on ^e anniversary, the confec- 
tioners' shops display their daintiest inventions, and 
rare gaily lighted up and ornamented for public exhi- 
bition, much in the same way as at Paris on the first 
day of the new year." All the above customs appear to 
have originated in imitation of a practice of St. Nicho- 
las, who, it is related, used in the night time to throw 
purses in at the windows of poor maidens, for their 
marriage portions. 



THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE ROUND TABLE 
AT WINCHESTER. 
CoirspiouoiisLT upon the interior eastern wall of the 
County Hall, at Winchester, hangs the celebrated Painted 
Table of King Arthur, the true history of which has 
long been a qtccBstiovexaia-wiih. antiquaries. However, 
last year, when the Archsdological Institute met in the 
time-honoured city of Winchester, one of the leading 
members of that Association read a very interesting in- 
quiry into this very popular object of antiquity. This 
paper,, from the pen of Kr. Edward Smirke, has 



been printed in the Prooeedingg of the Institate, lately 
published ; and our purpose is to present to the read« 
Mr. Smirke's ingenious conjectures and conduaioDs^ 
divested of certain minute and literal evidencei, the 
omission of which will not affect a reply to the popular 
question—" What is King Arthur's Round Table ?" 

It appears that, in 1788, Dr. Milner published in the 
Oentleman*s Magazine some papers on the antiquities 
of Winchester, containing a statement that the celebrated 
Round Table was shown to Charles Y. at Wincbestv, 
in 1522, when it was for the last time newly painted; 
and that it had been reported to be the genuine table of 
Arthur as early as the twelfth century, having been seen 
by John Lesley, Bishop of Ross, in 1137. 

Subsequently, Dr. Milner corrected this statement by 
altering the date of 1137 to 1589 ; also by adding, that 
the Table was for iht first time painted on the oecaaon 
of the Emperor^a visit, and that the present one wu 
probably the work of King Stephen. Mr. Smirke cor- 
rectively adds that the Bishop assigns no date (o hit 
visit, but merely informs us that he had seen the Table 
" not long before" he wrote his book, which is dated 1 578. 
The passage shows that the names of Arthur's knights 
were then inscribed on the circumference of the Table. 

Mr. Smirke is not aware of any distinH referenoe to 
this Table before the reign of Heniy YL or Edward IT., 
when the poetic historian, Hardyng, who lived in both 
reigns, alludes to the Table of Arthur as " hanging yet" 
at Winchester ; but it is somewhat unfortunate for the 
history of the table that the verse which mentions it is 
not to be found in the earliest manuscript copy of Har- 
dyng. Qiovio, usually called PiuilusJovlus, in a passage 
referred to in Warton's Description of Wincheater, in- 
forms us that the Table was shown to Charles Y. on his 
then recent visit to Winchester ; but that the maiglnal 
names, having been corroded by decay, had been re- 
stored unskilKilly, and with so little |pspect for the 
venerable antiquity of the original worf, as almost to 
impair its diaracter <^ genuineness. Jovius is, for va- 
rious reasons, not likely to have been himself at Win- 
chester during the visit of the Emperor in 1522, jei his 
account is probably correct ; for the Table had certainly 
been repaired not long before that year ; as we leuii 
from the entry in the foreign accounts of Henry VTII., of 
66Z. IQs, 11(2. for the repair of the "aula regis infra cas- 
trum de Wynchestre et le Round Tabyll ibidem.** 

A Spanish writer, who was present at the marriage of 
Philip and Mary, is the first Mr. Smirke knows of who 
describes, or intends to describe, with some minutoieas, 
the painting on this Table ; the author is Di^^ de Yero, 
and the passage, in a MS. in the Royal Library at Madrid, 
is as follows : " Lors du manage de Philip II. avec la leine 
Marie, on montrait encore k Hunscrit la table ronde &- 
briquee par Meriin : eUe se oomposaitde 25 compariemens 
teintes en blanc, et en vert, lesquels se terminaieiit en 
pointe au milieu, et allaient s'^laigissant, jusqn'i la 
eiroonf)6rence, appel^ place de Judas, on si^ p6iilleiix, 
restait toiyours vide." The description is certainly not 
quite accurate, unless the painting kaa been altered 
since ; and the name of Hunscrit is a greater denariore 
from the orthography of the word Winchester or If amp- 
shire, than is usually permitted even to a foreign writ^-. 
Yet, when it is recollected that the occasion on which 
the writer saw it was an event which certainly took place 
in Winchester, can it be doubted that he ^pake of this 
Hall and Tablet 

To what period the identical names now on it are to 
be referred, Mr. Smirke leaves those to decide whose 
critical acquaintance with the cycle of the Round TaUe 
Romances will enable them to state the source firom 
which the names are borrowed. But there is no doubt 
that, whatever retouching it may have undergone, 
(especially in the royal figure, which Mr. Smirke believes 
to have been repaint^ within the time of liring 
memory,) the form of the letters, and general deco- 
rations of the Table, even if we had no extrinsic evi- 
dence, would indicate a date not later, nor much 
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earlier, than the reign of Heniy YIII. It was then 
that the black letter, approaching the time of its dis- 
appearance from inscriptionB and architectural legends, 
b^^an to grow &nciful and extravagant in its forms. 

We may here interpolate/that the Table consists of a 
circle, divided into twenty-five green and white com- 
partments, radiating from the centre, which is a large 
doable rose. In the middle of the upper half of ihe 
cirde, ruting upon the rose, and extencUng to the 
double edge, is a canopied niche, in which is painted a 
regal figure, bearing we orb and sword, and wearing 
the royal crown: this is reputed to represent King 
Arthur ; and the modem reparations in the rose and 
the crown have been attempts, with more or less success, 
to adhere to the original design. Around ihe centre 
rose is a circle inscribed with bbck letter, except where 
it is broken by the base of the niche and the sitting 
king. There are also names inscribed on six of the 
white compartments, as well as in the circle around the 
eompartments, of which, however, this circle is rather a 
continuation, in colour and form corresponding to the 
aereral divisions, each bearing a name. Aubrey, by the 
way, reports that, in his time, the name of Sir Gawidn 
was in the '^ limbe" of the Bound Table in the ** Castle 
Hali" 

Ashmole, in his Histoiy of the Order of the Garter, 
published diortly after the Restoration, speaks of the 
Table as having *' no show of antiquity,** and as having 
been ** broken to pieces (being before half mined 
through age) by the Parliajnent's soldiers in the be- 
ginning of the late war." 

If Ashmole's account be literally true, the identity of 
the Table is in danger, and we must assign a very late 
date both to the fibiic and the superficial embellish- 
ment ; but it would seem that he spoke carelessly, and 
from report only. 

Still, whatever be the date of this identical Table and 
its paintings, there is reason to think that, if it be not 
snbstantially one transmitted to us from the first reno- 
vation of the Hall by Henry III., it is, at all events, a 
Table of ancient lineage, the surviving representative of 
a veiy venerable work of art which once occupied its 
place. 

Mr. Smirke adds, that, having met with the entry in 
the Chancellor's roll, 20 Henry III. of the " Rota For- 
tTmse," which had then been painted in the gable of the 
Hall at Winchester, towards the east, he was strongly 
impressed with the opinion that this wheel of fortune 
was the predecessor fof Arthur's Table ; and when he 
found among the Liberati rolls of the same reign, in 
the Tower of London, a commission by the king to 
paint a " mappa mundi" in the same Hall, it occurred 
to Mr. Smirke that an order to delineate a chart of 
tke world had been figuratively executed by painting 
an emblem of its vicissitudes. 

The pagan goddess was, indeed, a favourite with our 
Christian ancestors, and fitmiliar to them long before 
this H%11 was built ; and the form has been correctly 
described as " a \&t^ wheel, with a crowned female in 
the centre, some rising, others falling frt>m it." There 
are also various examples of it in churches, both at home 
and abroad. 

The conversion of such a wheel into the subject now 
painted on the Round Table, was obvious and easy : 
Fortune, by a revolution of her own wheel, might have 
been deposed, and Arthur made to reign in her stead. 

Unfortunately for this theory, Mr. Smirke found, on 
examination, wat the order to paint the map of the 
worid was issued three years, at least, after the Wheel 
of Fortune had been painted. It is, therefore, clear 
that, though this wheel may have been the foundation 
of the present picture, it could not have been painted 
in pursuance of the order to execute a "mappa mundi." 

In what form, then, was this second order complied 
with? and where is the "mappa mundi" to be found] 
A recent publication of the Camden Society appears, at 
first sight, to supply an answer to theso questions. 



In the Thornton romance of Sir Degrevaunt, we are 
told that, in consequence of his valour and merit, he was 
made by King Arthur a Knight of the Round Table ; 
and the poet vouches the "mappa mundi" in proof of 
the fiwt : — 

" For thy they name hear that stounde 
A knight of tabolle round. 
As makod is the mappe moond 
In stoiye full lyght," 

The Editor of the romance is inclined to consider the 
allusion here to the "nuq>pe mound" as '* altogether 
fanciful ;" and it certainly is extremely obscure, unless 
the expression has a much wider import than that of a 
geographical chart or nuq>, in the usual sense of the 
word. The Editor, however, has himself noticed an ex- 
ample of its use in the larger sense of a written descrip- 
tion of the " miracula mundi." It is, indeed, impoBsiblo 
to suppose that a tabtda rotunda is synonymous with a 
mappa mundi; yet, among the "miracula," or memo- 
rabilia " mundi," suitable to the embellishment of a 
princely hall of the thirteenth century, our ancestors 
would, doubtless, have given place to Arthur and his 
knights. 

A great and undefined antiquity is now generally 
allowed to the romances of the Round Table. They were, 
at all events, current in the Norman-French of Chrestien 
de Troyes, Manessier, and others, at the close of the 
twelfth century; and from Warton we learn that Henry 
was conversant with the romantic fictions of the age. 
Is it, therefore, unreasonable to suppose that, in pur- 
suance of the king's order, Elias of Durham selected 
from the memorable things, of idiieh the stories were 
then current and popular, the subject of a fiibulous 
institution intimately associated by tradition with the 
castle of Winchester? If such was the fiust, it was no 
unwarrantable deception, but a pleasant conceit, to de- 
lineate his subject on a circular board, purporting to be 
the very Table at which the king andhis paladins wore 
wont to sit. 

Mr. Smirke, however, in the purity of antiquarian 
conscience, questions the admissibility of this tempt- 
ing hypothesis. The mappe-mound of the Thornton 
romance-writer he believes to have been an historical 
and descriptive work, or " storye," such as Sir /ohn 
Maundeville mentions in his Travels. The mappa 
mundi at Winchester was, probably, a geographical 
chart of the world, according to the notions prevailing 
among the learned of those days. There is, indeed, 
reason to believe that it was a familiar domestic orna- 
ment. Waltham abbey is known to have possessed 
one ; there still exists one belonging to Hereford Cathe- 
dral ; and, what is more in point, there was a mappa 
mundi of some celebrity at the royal palace at West- 
minster in the fourteenth century. The map varied in 
its shape ; but, when it represented the entire globe, it 
was circular. 

It ought not, therefore, to surprise us to find a chart 
of this kind in the hall of Winchester castle; and it is 
a curious confirmation of this view, that a manuscript, 
formerly belonging to St Alban's abbey, of a date not 
very different from that of the hall itself, contains, among 
other circular diagrams or "schemes" representing 
various cosmograpUcal theories, one which purports to 
be after the design of the architect of this very hall— 
" Secundum magistrum Elya de Derham." 

The mappa at Hereford, being intended for an altar- 
piece, represents the day of judgment on its margin. 
That of Winchester may, possibly, have contained some 
margiiud illustration, of which the subject was Arthur 
and his kni^ts. In phice of this, Mr. Smirke suspecta 
the Table to have been substituted upon the occasion of 
subsequent repairs. Thus, the " pictures" of the hall 
were repainted in 44 Henry III. ; and, in 1285, Edward I. 
celebrated the creation of many Knights at Winches- 
ter, when we observe that extensive repairs were executed. 
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Still, Mr. Smirke leayes the detennination of the precise 
date to those whose cariosity and leisure may induce 
them to search for decisive eyidence among the records 
of the Exchequer. 

In the mean time, Mr. Smirke concludes, we must he 
content to assign to this curious work of art a respect- 
able, but moderate, antiquity. With some allowance for 
repainting and reparation, it is, at all eyents, impossible 
to deny it an age of about four centuries :~it is possible 
that it may be extended to as many as six ;— but, the 
chances in the present state of the eyidence are in &your 
of some early, intermediate date. 

By way of note, we may obsenre, that there is an old 
practice which may have originated id Arthur's Bound 
T^ble. This is the " Round Robin," a circle, divided 
from the centre, like the famed Round Table ; and in 
each compartment is a signature, so that Uie entire 
circle, when filled, exhibits a Ust without priority being 
given to either name. 



Meaiifng for tj^e ^oung. 

LOUISE, OR THE FAIRY WELL. 
Louise Adelbero was the only daughter of Carl 
Friedrich, a wood-cutter, who, with Gertrude his 
wife, dwelt in a hut, on die borders of the Schwars- 
wald, or Black Forest Several families, who pur- 
sued their daily labour in the forest, were collected 
together, and formed a little colony, upon a spot 
which, diough naked and barren in appearance, 
wore an air of sublime grandeur, such as the eye 
loves to dwell upon, after having feasted for some 
time on tracts more cultivated and verdant. It 
seemed as though, in this region, nature had suc- 
ceeded in resisting the encroachments of man, and 
held her undisputed sway in one bleak and barren 
spot, amid aU the changes that had been wrought 
on die face of the surrounding country, by the 
gradual development «of civilized life. The fore- 
ground exhibited a rough broken surface, planted 
with oats, which spran^^ up in patches here and 
there, owing to the sterility of tne soiL Behind, 
in the distance, dark pine-trees and firs frowned ; 
and so thickly did these grow, that the forest was, 
in many parts, impervious to everything but sun 
and wind, whidi moaned in repeated gusts through 
the branches. In the centre stood about a dozen 
huts, each containing but two rooms; one was 
built of better material, and fenced xound with 
stakes. This was the dwelling of the Au&eher, or 
Inspector of the District, to whom was delegated 
the office of arbitrator in aU the domestic feuds of 
the Httle setUement ; his duty also it was to keep 
an exact account of the timber cut, and to forward 
it in rafts down the Rhine, to its destination. These 
poor wood-cutters lived together a life of peace and 
harmony, which promised to be of lastmg dura- 
tion, from the habits of intimacy, founded upon 
good feeling, which existed among all the chilcten 
of die colony. One of the meti was left from day 
to day to guard the settlement, while the others 
worked in the forest; and the various children 
were allowed to mingle together, and to enjoy their 
favourite sports, under die control of this daily 
guiurdian. 

Louise was naturally of a thoughtful turn of 
mind, which had been fostered from her cradle by 
the legendary accounts of elves and fairy-spirits 



with which the whole country abounded. There 
was not a chain of mountain, or a gloomy forest^ 
shade, that was not associated in her memory with 
the spell of some superhuman power, its own pecu- 
liar inhabitant She never entered into the fh>l]C8 
of her companions with the spirit that might have 
been expected from a blooming girl, who nad not 
yet seen her tenth spring ; and, if she joined in the 
sport, her mind was continuaUy wandering from 
the game. ^< There! Louise has missed the ball 
again," was the constant cry of her young friends ; 
" she is losing what little skill she once possessed.'* 
Such speeches Louise bore in good part, but still 
she never tried to conauer her feelings, so that the 
ball which fell at the beeinning of me game, was 
rarely found in her hand once ere die sport was 
over. If she could steal away unperceived from 
the Ktde band, she would choose out some spot 
from which she could gaze undisturbed upon the 
dark forest, and lose herself in wonder as to the 
spirits who made it their abode ; for their absence 
fhim so congenial a home was to her incredible. 
She further beUeved that the agency of all spiritB 
was exerted for the benefit of mankind, and that 
all instances, in which their operation had proved 
injurious to their visitants, were but the punish- 
ments inflicted upon man for some signal and 
heinous crime. With these sentiments, she never 
feared to enter the forest at nightfall, thougb her 
companions would often endeavour to dissuade her 
from her rambles. She would sometimes even 

Suit the beaten track, and make her way through 
tie briars till she met vrith another path, though 
the children were never adlowed to wander fiir firom 
the huts, for fear they should not discov» the 
route back. DuVine her forest rambles, Louise 
would occasionally allow her thoughts to flow fordi 
in words of invocation. She would seat herself on 
a mossy bank, and, repeating fh>m memory the 
speUs which she had learned of old, summon the 
spirits from their forest-lair. The wind came 
whistling through the branches; deeper and deeper 
still it sounded ; could it be the voice of the wald- 

fenie — the forest-king, riding over the pine-tops ? 
he wind fell, and a calm stillness succeeded ; in 
the silence of the scene around her, she heard a 
faint whisper, and rose f^m her seat, and by her 
side stood her litde brother, calling her by name. 
" Louise," cried the child, twining his litde arms 
round her neck, ** you never stay to play with us 
now, but forget your brother, who loves none so 
dearlv as you ; why should you leave us, to sit in 
the dark forest? You are sad and silent, dear 
Loube ; you must rest in the hut to-morrow, and 
I will stay and amuse you ; and vou will love me 
a^ain, wont you, Louise ?" said the child, raisii^^ 
his pretty blue eyes, till they met those of hu 
sister. Louise kissed the Ktde fellow tenderly, 
and they left the forest, hand in hand. A meny 
shout greeted them as they emerged from the 
wood into the open space, and Louise, yielding to 
the affectionate entreaties of her brother, accosted 
all the little ones warmly, and, for the first time, 
evinced a degree of spirit and animation in enter- 
ing into the sport. 

The evening meal of warm milk and oaten cake 

was prepared, and the family were seated round a 

log fire, which blazed cheerily, and lighted the hut— 

" Louise, my child," said the wood-cutter, ** you 

have been in the Schwarzwald to-day, but never 
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again leave the beaten track, or you will be lost la 
some of its dark recesses.'* 

" She is gping to stay in the hut with me, to- 
morrow/' said her little brother ; '< I am going to 
amose her." 

The children then retired into the inner chamber 
for the night, and soon slept in each other's arms. 
Louise was speedily wrapped in pleasant dreams, 
the yisionaiT creations of her wakefdl hours. She 
seemed to have become suddenly dead to all the 
feelings of mortality, and to have entered into a 
new existence of exquisite bliss, clouded by no 
shade of misery, calm and serene as the state of 
the happy departed. She felt a degree of buoyancy 
of spirit which she had never known before ; and 
the sense of the beautiful seemed to steal insensibly 
over her frame, and was heightened by the winning 
graces of the scene in which she moved and 
breathed. The dark forest was exchanged for a 
bright unbounded space of flower-garden ; the dark 
pines were lost in the foliage of mighty cedar-trees, 
and delicate willows, overhanging a bubbline stream 
of crystal water. There were no huts to be seen, 
but in the centre stood a drcidar edifice of shell- 
work, presenting a gpreen exterior, from the moss 
with which it was covered, relieved by the more 
lively tints of wild-flowers that dung to it. Bees, 
of an unusual size, whose downy bodies were 
tinged with all the rainbow hues, hovered over the 
flower-beds; birds, of the most delicate form, hop- 
ped from spray to spray, making sweet music from 
their quivering throats : and, as the breeze kissed 
the opening rose, and gracefully bent the lily beU, 
their perfumes, mingled with the treasures of a 
thousand odoriferous shrubs, steeped the senses of 
the little slumberer in new del|pit. Several airv 
forms flitted about the garden, concealed beneath 
light blue silk draperies, gathered in at the waist by 
a delicate circlet of white coral ; a silver band was 
fastened round their brow, set in the centre of the 
forehead with a precious stone, either a diamond, 
ruby, emerald, or sapphire. 

The sleeping child gazed silently around her, 
and heard a voice sweet and soft as a silver- 
tongued bell, saying— 

" Come hither, child of mortality ! here is balm 
for the wounded spirit ; here is rest from the strife 
and turmoil of the world. Come hither, maiden ! 
the plague-spot of sin hath not marred tiiy brow ; 
come hither, pure and spotless as thou art, ere the 
chilling breeze, or the noxious blight, taint thee. 
Here is a well of water to revive the lustre of the 
sunken eye, and the bloom of the faded cheek; here 
is a stream to wash away the stain of earth, and to 
render thee a creature of undying beauty. Here 
the fierce passions that wage unceasing war in the 
mind of gross mortality dare not enter ; here jea- 
lousy, hatred, and revenge are lost in one stream of 
boundless love, that binds the holy of earth with 
the sainted of heaven." ** I come, beautiful spirits !" 
murmured Louise from her half-dosed lips, and in 
a few moments the morning sim that darted through 
the window, roused her from her dream. She rose 
and dressed her little brother, and the two children 
entered their parents' chamber hand in hand, where 
the woodcutter was preparing for his morning la- 
bour. The children sat down to dieir repast of mUk 
and cake, and Louise said to her father as he was 
leaving the hut, " Father dear, I shall brins your 
dinner into the forest at noon, for I know where to 
find you by the trees that were felled yesterday." 



•* No, rest thee to^ay, my darling/' said her father, 
kissing her forehead, " your mother will attend to 
me." " Yes, and I will attend to Louise," said her 
little brother, taking her hand, " and we shall be so 
happy here to-day, without going into that gloomy 
forest." " May that love of yourt continue, my 
children," said the woodcutter, as he shouldered his 
axe and went forth to work. The children listened 
to the sound of his footsteps as he tracked the 
nearest forest-path ; soon his morning song burst 
merrily forth — 

" How happy ii the woodman's lot ! 

In the wUd and tangled wood, 
Where the broad green boughs give a shady cot. 

And a gleaming axe hit food ! 
Then fall beneath his sturdy stroke » 

The pliant ash and the mighty oak. 

His axe rings well in the merry wood, 

At the early peep of day, 
In the spot where the monarch oak hath stood 

For ages past away; 
And when the shades of eve steal o'er, 
The sound of his axe is heard no more. 

When death shall fell the parent tree, 

The younger shoot vhall stand ; 
In the forest -depths his grave shall be. 

When stiff the woodman's hand. 
And the axe of the son shall be heard once more, 
In the wood where his sires have worked before." 

*' Aye, that it shall," exclaimed the little fellow, 
as he caught the last few words of the song, " it 
shall work for Louise, and hard too." 

When the bright sunshine called forth the chil- 
dren from the various huts to enjoy their usual 
sports, there was a general cry of ''Where is Louise 
and little Carl ; " and many of the young ones 
dispersed themselves, and went in search of the 
truants. They sought her in her usual haunts, but 
to no purpose ; and they were just giving over the 
pursuit as useless, when Carl's little rosy &ce was 
seen peering out of the door of the hut. ** Come, 
Carl, we wait for you and Louise, to make some 
new game for us, for we are all tired of our old 
sports," said a little neighbour. 

" We cannot play with you to-day," said Carl, 
" for we shall not leave the hut, and 1 am going to 
nurse Louise." 

The news of their intended absence soon spread 
among the children, and Carl returned to his sister, 
and endeavoured to amuse her by the redtal of the 
last legend which their fether had told him ; but, 
though he ran on from the denizens of air to the 
spirits of flood and fire, and told how elves and 
genii had mingled with mankind in curious guises, 
and the good effects they had wrought by their 
mystic spells, — ^though he painted in vivid colours 
the appearance of the walcUgenie himself, a theme 
of general interest to the mmd of childhood, she 
paid but little attention to his innocent prattle. 
She was fully absorbed in a day-dream of beauty, 
the reflection as it were of the night's vision. The 
gems that decked the brows of her fairy visitors 
were still glittering before her eyes, and the echo of 
the words so lately addressed to her had not died 
away. The day seemed to her too lengthened, she 
longed ei^erly for the approadi of night ; and, when 
the deepening shadows told of its approach, she 
wished for sunrise, that she might again enjoy a 
ramble in the forest. Day dawned upon her once 
more, and at noon she tripped out of the hut 
towards the forest, taking with her a basket con- 
taining her other's dinner. She threaded her 
accustomed path, occupied in mmd with her fan- 
ciful vision, and observed, for the first time, some 
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large flowers growing on a mossy bank. Their 
shape was so delicate, and their colours so inviting, 
that she stayed her pace to admire them sufficiently. 
** Sorely it would not delay me long to gather a few, 
they will make our little chamber ^uite charming." 
Such were her Iboughts : but the Uttle voice witfin 
her would be heard, and urged her to hasten to her 
fkther. " Only let me gather one," said she, ** and 
then I will redouble my pace; " but it knew of no 
course but the direct patn, and would suffer no de- 
viation from it " On, on,** it seemed to say, and 
her heart throbbed wildly within her. She stood 
for a moment more in suspense, wavering between 
, her desire and her duty, but the claims of the latter 
proved impotent, and she laid her basket down and 
began to pluck the flowers. When she had gar 
thered a few, she saw at a little distance some of 
superior size and brilliancy. She darted off in the 
direction^ and at the moment she was breaking the 
tiny stalk, a large bee issued from the flower, and 
hovered about her, telling bv his buzzing voice of 
the spoil he had found. " Oh, what a lovely crea- 
ture ! " thought Louise, << exactly like those I saw 
in my dream; I must try and catch it, to show 
little Carl." With these words she let fall the 
flowers out of her apron, and ran after the bee, en- 
deavouring every moment to envelope it in its folds. 
Onward flew the bee, no longer staying to sip the 
sweets in his path ; behind ran the panting child, 
laughing at her vain attempts to get him into her 
power, till, from her eagerness and her fear of 
losing the prize, she forgot the cause of her visit to 
the forest, and the request of her parents not to ad- 
vance too far into its depths. The bee alighted at 
lengUi upon a wallflower, which sprang from the 
crevices of some old brick-work before her. " One 
effort more, and I shall have it," said Louise, as she 
hastened to throw her apron over the flower; but 
the bee had flown, and Louise found herself at the 
brink of what had apparently been an old well, 
though its ruinous condition seemed to indicate 
that a long period had elapsed since it had been 
visited for its water. The edge was covered with 
grasses and moss ; part of the rope was still re- 
maining: but the bucket to which it had been 
attached was missine. Louise knew not to what 
part of the forest she had wandered. The well was 
a novelty to her; and, to increase her dismay, her 
eye failed in discovering the path by which she had 
reached it. Then the still small voice of conscience 
began to blame her forgathering the flowers. She 
upbraided herself for her folly, and burst into a 
flood of tears. She was natundly an affectionate 
child, so that the idea of being parted from all who 
were dear to her was painful in the extreme ; the 
despair of her father was presented to her eyes, 
the mute anguish of her mother, when she returned 
not from the forest, and the sorrowful tone in which 
little Carl asked, "Where is my sister? Where is 
dear Louise ? " fell heavily upon her ear. Then 
she attempted to find a pathway, but brambles and 
briars stayed her progress on all sides; twilight 
came on — one star burst forth — soon a faint streak 
of light assured her of the presence of the moon; a 
chill air blew upon her; yes, night was indeed 
drawing on apace, and she in the forest, without 
food and without shelter ! She threw herself down 
in agony upon the brink of the well, and, as the 
moonbeams fell upon it, she descried, several feet 
below her, the clear glassy surface of the water. 
While gazing intently upon the clear crystal, her 



imagination traced out for itself beautifrd pimiacleB 
and towers in the water; two bnghtbeings, such ma 
she had seen in her dream, seemed to stand as war- 
dens upon the summit, and she heard the same 
silver tones she knew so well, singing 

*' When the chaste moon-beaniB 
O'er the waters play, 
Our guard we keep. 
And watch and pray ; 

Watch that the foe may ne'er alarm thee. 
That sin and sorrow ne'er may harm thee ; 
Pray that thy voice be rais'd to bless. 
Thy bosom glow with holiness. 
Strive, oh, strive, and thou shalt be 
A child of spotless purity, 
A beacon bright, 'mid sin and woe, 
'Mid the last wreck of bliss below." 

As the last words swelled louder forth, Louise 
sank into a gentle slumber. She lost in her repose 
all remembrance of her folly, and felt a more plea- 
sant sensation of calm security than she had ever 
experienced in her former dreams. She seemed to 
have been lightened of her load of mortality, to be 
dead to all other feehngs but those of unbounded 
bliss. Her sleep was unbroken during a long series 
of hours, but at times she murmured forth, " I 
come, beautiful spirits ! I come." She was awaken- 
ed by a sense of some most delicious odours, 
delicate as the perfumed treasures 6f the most 
choice flower-belh. She opened her eyes, and in a 
transport of bliss exclaimed, " My wishes are at 
last crowned, T have come to join you, beautifiLl 
spirits! and, oh, what a life of joy it must be, to 
roam free and fearlessly amid such scenes as this !" 
She found herself upon a couch of ebony, inlaid with 
silver, but of such light structure and tiny dimen- 
sions, 'that it see|^d hardly strong enougn to sup- 
port her frame." The linen in which she was 
wrapped was of the finest texture, and the coverlet 
of dark purple velvet with a broad fringe of gold. 
The hangings were of a pale primrose tint, wliidi 
contrast^ well with the darker shades wluch the 
carpet wore, which consisted of the furs of various 
animals wroueht into various patterns ; it appeared 
almost too delicate for the foot, and Louise thou^t 
it a luxury to walk upon it There was a mirror of 
burnished silver, encased in a framework of tortoise- 
shell, projecting from the wall, so as to allow her a 
sight of her whole form. In the centre of the 
chamber stood a vase of crystal, upon a pedes- 
tal of frosted silver, and the wreathed columns that 
issued from it were of a most delicious perfume. 
As Louise had been accustomed from her infimcy 
to paint in her own mind the beautiful dwellings of 
the spirits, and to feast on her creations with all the 
ardour with which the young heart clings to its 
dearest treasure, she did not exhibit any feeline of 
awe, which might have been expected from her 
realizing for the first time her visions on earth. 
Still she wandered on from object to object, and 
explored the whole chamber with a gay spirit that 
only longed to know more of so charming a habita- 
tion. One circiunstance, certainly, puzEled her for 
some moments — the loss of her clothes; Her blue 
woollen frock, with its snow-white boddice, was 
missing ; her little straw hat had disappeared too. 
This made her uneasy for a short time, but she soon 
dismissed the subject altogether from her mind, 
with this reflection, " If there be so beautiful a 
chamber and so richly furnished as this, it will not 
be a hard matter to mid a simple ftt)ck." 

" Not for such as thee," replied a soft voice near 
her. Louise turned round instantly, but there was 
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no one in the chamber ; but on the conch was laid a 
delicate white robe, ready for use, with a circlet of 
oak leaves twined with acorns for her hair. She 
immediately put on the robe, and, binding her hair 
off her forehead with the green chaplet, stood 
before the crystal mirror surveying her figure in 
her new and aeUcate costume. The sight charmed 
her amazinffly, and the flush of health and beauty 
mantled in her cheek as she exclaimed, " Oh, that 
my &ther and mother could see me now! how 
little Carl would wonder at me, and love me too ! " 
She then felt a strong desire to explore the fairy 
regions, and to see whether there were other fairer 
scenes than that around her. She passed out by a 
curious archway of stone-work, upon which the 
chisels of the sculptor had been employed so sue- 
cessftdly, that the most minute flowers, with their 
tiny petals and fibred folia^, were executed with a 
degree of nicety almost mcredible. Each flower 
bore its own natural colour, and the beautiful 
effect was considerably heightened by the judicious 
taste which had grouped them together. There 
were three scrolls over the archway, bearing in an- 
tique characters the following inscriptions : — 

On the right : — 

life fs lut 8 trUl ft most. 

On the left:— 

iDappp t^rr IB|0 use it toell. 

And in the centre : — y 

^ #e«t Mt, Ml t^ s^flt tofn. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



THE ECCENTRIC NATUKALIST.i 

"Whit an odd-looking fellow!" said I to myself, 
as, while walking by the river, I observed a man landing 
from a boat, with what I thought a bundle of dried 
clover on his back. " How tho boatmen stare at him t 
Sare he must be an original." He ascended with a 
rapid step, and, approaching me, asked if I could point 
out the house in which Mr. Audubon resided. " Why, 
I am the man,*' said I, " and will gladly lead yon to my 
dwelling." 

The traveller mbbed his hands together with delight, 
and, drawing a letter from his pocket, handed it to me 
without any remark. I broke the seal, and read as 
follows : " My dear Andnbon, I send you an odd fish, 
which you may prove to be undescribed, and hope you 
will do 80 in your next letter. Believe me always your 
friend, B." 

WiUi all the simplicity of a back-woodsman I asked 
the bearer where the odd fish was, when M. de T. (for, 
kind reader, the individual in my presence was none 
else than that renowned naturalist) smiled, rubbed his 
hands, and, with the greatest good humour, said, " I 
am that odd fish, I presume, Mr. Audubon." I felt 
confounded, and blushed, but contrived to stammer out 
an apology. 

We soon reached the house, when I presented my 
learned giiest to my &mily, and was ordering a servant 
to go to the boat for M. de T.'s luggage, when he told 
me he had none but what he brought on his back. He 
then loosened the pack of weeds which had first drawn 
my attention. The ladies were a little surprised, but 
I checked their critical glances ; for the moment the 
naturalist pulled off his shoes, and while engaged in 
drawing his stockings, not up, bnt down, in order to 
corer the holes about the heels, told us, in the gayest 
mood imaginable, that he had walked a great distance, 

(1) From Audnbon't Ornithological Biography. 



and had only taken apassage on board the ark to be put on 
this shore, and that he was sorry his apparel had simered 
BO much from his late journey. Clean clothes were 
offered, bnt he would not accept them ; and it was with 
evident reluctance that he performed the lavations 
usual on such occasions, before he sat down to dinner. 

At table, however, his agreeable conversation made 
ns all forget his singular appearance ; and, indeed, it 
was only as we strolled in the garden that his attire 
struck me as exceedingly remarlukble : a long loose coat 
of vellow nankeen, much the worse of the numy rubs 
it had got in its time, and stained all over with the 
juice of plants, hung loosely about him, like a sack ; 
a waistcoat of the same, with enormous pockets, and 
buttoned up to the chin, reached below over a pair of 
tight pantaloons, the lower parts of which were buttoned 
down to the ankle ; his beard was as long, as I have 
known my own to be during some of my peregrina- 
tions, and his lank black ludr hung loosely over his 
shoulders ; his forehead was so broad and prominent, 
that any tyro in phrenology would instantly have pro- 
nounced it the residence of a mind* of strong powers; 
his word impressed an assurance of rigid truth, and, as 
he directed the conversation to the study of the natural 
sciences, I listened to him with as much delight as 
Telemachus could have listened to Mentor. He had 
come to visit me, he said, expressly for the purpose of 
seeing my drawings, havlQg been told that my repre- 
sentations of blnw were accompanied with those of 
shrubs and plants, and he was desirous of knowing 
whether I might chance to have in my collection any 
with which he was unacquainted. I observed some 
degree of impatience in his request to be allowed to see 
what I had. We returned to the house, when I opened 
my portfolios, and laid them before him. 

He chanced to turn over the drawing of a plant quite 
new to him. After inspecting it closely he shook his 
head, and told me no such plant existed in nature; for, 
kind reader, M. de T., although a highly scientific man, 
was suspicious to a &ult, and belicTed such plants only 
to exist as he had himself seen, or such as, having been 
discovered of old, had, according to Father Male- 
branche's expression, acquired a *' venerable beard." 
I told my guest Uiat the plant was eonmion in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and that I should show it 
him on the morrow. " And why to-morrow, Mr. Audu- 
bon t let us go now." We did so ; and on reaching the 
bank of the river, I pointed to the plant. M. de T. 
I thought had gone mad : he plucked the plants one 
after another, £mced, hugged me in his arms, and 
exultingly told me that he had got not merely a new 
species, but a new genus. When we returned home the 
naturalist opened the bundle which he had brought on 
his back, and took out a journal, rendered waterproof 
by a leather case, together with a small parcel of linen, 
examined the new phmt, and wrote its description. The 
examinaUon ofmy drawings then went on. You would 
be pleased, kind reader, with his criticisms, which were 
of the greatest advantage to me, for, being well ac- 

Suainted with books, as well as with nature, he was well 
tted to give me advice. It was summer, and the heat 
was so great that the windows were all open. The light 
of the candles attracted many insects, among which was 
observed a large species of scarabseus. I caught one, 
and, aware of his mclination to believe only what he 
should himself see, I showed him the insect, and as- 
sured him it was so strong, that it could crawl on the 
table with the candlestick on its back. " 1 should like 
to see the experiment made, Mr. Audubon," he replied. 
It was accordingly made, and the insect moved about, 
dragging its burden, so as to make the candlestick 
change its position, as if by magic, until coming upon 
the edge of the table, it dropped upon the floor, took 
to wing, and made its escape. 

When it waxed late I showed him to the apartment 
intended for him during his stav, and endeavoured to 
render him comfortable, leaving him writing materials 
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in abundance. I was indeed heartily glad io hare a 
naturalist under my roof. We had uL retired to rest : 
every person, I imagined, in deep slumber save myself, 
when, of a sudden, I beard a great uproar in the natu- 
ralist's room. I got up, reached the place in a few 
moments, and opened the door, when, to my astonish- 
ment I saw my guest running about the room naked, 
holding the handle of my favourite violin, the body of 
which he had battered to pieces against the walls, in 
attempting to kill the bats which had entered by the 
open window, probably attracted by the insects flying 
around his candle. I stood amazed, but he continued 
jumping, and running round and round, until he was 
fiiirly exhausted, when he begged me to procure one of 
the animals for him, as he felt convinced they belonged 
to " a new species." Although I was convinced of the 
contrary, I took up the bow of my demolished cremona, 
and administering a smart tap to each of the bats, as 
it came up, soon g^t specimens enough. The war ended, 
I again bade him good night, but could not help ob- 
serving the state of the room : it was strewed with 
plants, which it would seem he had arranged into 
groups, but which were now scattered about in confii- 
don. " Never mind, Mr. Audubon," quoth the eccentric 
naturalist, '' never mind, 1*11 soon arrange them again. 
I have the bats ; and that's enough 1 " 

Several days passed, durine which we followed our 
several occupations : M. de T. searched the woods for 
plants, and I for birds. He also followed the margin 
of the Ohio, and picked up many shells, which he greatly 
extolled. With us, I told him, they were gathered into 
heaps, to be converted into lime. " Lime 1 Mr. Audubon, 
why they are worth a guinea a-piece in any part of 
Europe." M. de T. remained with us for thi«e weeks, 
and collected multitudes of plants, shells, bats, and 
fishes. We were perfectly reconciled to his oddi- 
ties ; and finding him a most agreeable and intelligent 
companion, hoped that his sojourn might be of long 
duration. But, one evening when tea was prepared, 
and we expected him to join the family, he was nowhere 
to be found. His grasses, and other viduables, were all 
removed from his room. The night was spent in search- 
ing for him in the neighbourhood. No eccentric natu- 
raBst could be discovered. Whether he had perished 
in a swamp, or hadH)een- devoured by a bear or a gar- 
fish, or had taken to his heels, were matters of conjec- 
ture ; nor was it until some weeks after, that a letter 
from him, thanking us for our attention, assured me of 
his safety. 



PettB. 



[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or atsnmed, of the 
Author, is printed In Small Capitals under the title; in 
Selections, it it printed in Italics at the end.] 



He mountt the throne, whilst scornful amilfs athwart hk fiea- 

ttires played, 
" Now will I prove how sickly dreams my doHng idre betrayvd! ** 
High o*er the loftiest pinnade that crowns his haH of power. 
Where wassail, rest, or reverie dispute the passing hour, 
A bell, a little beU he hangs, its braien chimes to breathe. 
Each time it listeth him to touch the cord that sways beneath. 
That will he sound, that thro* his realm the news may Mpnad 

abroad 
How cankering care forsakes his conch, how bHssfol is its lord. 
Fondly he deems no day shall nass, bat, that that little beU, 
Touched by his willing hand, the tale of dondkss bliss shall tdl. 
And brightlv dawneth day by day, yet ere that dav is o*er. 
The hopes that morning ashcrod in, at sunset smue no move : 
Oft towards the cord uie princely yonth his eager ^ance hath 

flung, 
Tet some&ing stirs within his breast — ^the beD remains unnmg. 
Now deems he his a wdl-proved friend, what gift with that can 

vieP 
'* Sound forth, thon brasen herald thou, for who so blest as IP** 
But an envoy stands before him — tears with his tidinn blend — 
" Baser than basest foe is he, whom thou hast called ^yfiriesid!'* 
Afain a fond, fond dream is his ! he deems ker heart his own ! 
" Now let my bUss, my matchless bliss, to aU the world be 

known!** 
But lo, his minister draws near, witii &oe foreboding wo : 
** Alas, my Hege, and is it thine, nor truth, nor trust to know I** 
Sorely his soul is chastened, yet hath he not his land. 
With many a princely treasure there, and many a gaUant band? 
Pairer, I ween, no realm than his e'er pranked beneath the sua. 
For God and man, to do it grace, their goodliest had done. 
He hies him to the lattice, and he looked fur and wideu 
And his royal eye is flashing, and his bosom sweDs with pride. 
Now will he joyous to the cord, now will he sound— hot lo. 
Within the hall are hurried steps — a me ss c ii Eer kmts low : 
** Sir King, see there, see there, yon flame uat riseth high and 

clear. 
Our dwellings bum, our maidens flee, before the f(>eman*s qiear ! ** 
" Ah, caitiff shves ! ** bursts forth theXing, and stead of ailkca 

cord. 
He snatchce np his trusty mail, and buckles on his swotd. 
Already care hath thinned his locks and dimmed his ea^ eye, 
Tet ever silent rests the bell, the little bell on high. 
And shenld a transient gleam of bliss illume his withered brow. 
Scarce niinks he to awale its tones — it swiqrs nnnotaced now — 
He feels his sands are fleeting fast— he lays him down to die ; 
When from without unceasingly he hears a wailing cry. 
** What mean those sounds oif sorrow, what means that node of 

woeP** 
** Ah, Sire, our fither leaveth us— his children weep bdow ! *• 
'* My children, bid them enter I — lov*d they thehr km so wdlf " 
** Oh, Sire, could life but ransom lifo, their ready blood would 

teU!" 
But many a stoat and sturdy heart is eager t 
Once more to bless his dying lord,— once more to s 
" Te lov*d me then, my childrenP*' and thousands £iltend 

"Aye!** 
The dying monarch caught the word — ^he raised himself on high. 
And seized the cord — to Heavoi one prayer his uptumed ejta 

addmsed. 
Then bade the bdl peal bud and long, and, smiling, soak to 
rest. 



THE LITTLE BELL 

FROM TUB OIBMAN 0? SCIDD. 

Thx King is on his death-bed, he bids them call his son. 
He grasps the stripling by the hand, and, pointing to the throne, 
•* My son,** he feebly faltered forth, "yon royal seat is thine, 
Tet, ere thou donn*st thy fothei^s crown, think on these words 

of mine: 
Fancy perchance hath pictured fur this vain weak world of ours, 
Alas for Fancy's dreams ! too soon thoa*lt And how few its 

flowers! 
Li niggard drops it yields its bliss, in swollen streams its woe ; 
But few scant drops *mid thousand streams have been thy sire's 

to know.** 
He said and slept for aye— the youth his words hath heeded 

not; 
Fair as the rose wliich blooms in May deems he his lordly lot. 
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Sbtc6forlr*s; Almsj^ouses, aSSootubtOrge, SbuSblft* 



Avova the nnmerous charitable foundations existing 
throughout this part of the kingdom, those are gene- 
rally the moat wealthy and flourishing which have some 
cofiwexion with the metropolis. The immense increase 
in the ralne of property wHhin the ever-widening bounds 
of London, eaoses a bequest of land in that city, (how- 
ever small that bequest may have originally been) to 
beeome a fruitful source of wealth to the institution with 
which it it connected. Thus, in 1567, the bequest of a 
few acres of pasture land, called the Conduit Close, half- 
a-raile from the eity of London, and then yielding a 
rent of only ten pounds a year, was the means of raising 
to wealth and importance that well-known establish- 
ment, Rugby School. This Conduit Close (now Lamb's 
Omduit-street, and the streets adjoining) yields at the 
presen t time an income of many thousands per annum 
a fiiei that would have appeared utterly incredible to 
the original founder of the charity.. Similar instances 
are common ; among which, we may here particularly 
notice that of an endowment made in 1587, of a mode- 
nte estate in Clerkenwell, yielding at that time a yearly 

VOL. m. 



rent of about one hundred and twelve pounds. This 
estate was generously devoted by its owner, Thomas 
Seckford, Esq., to the support of certain alms-houses 
built by him in the town of Woodbridge, a few miles 
from Ipswich, Suffolk, where his own property lay. The 
original alms-houses comprised seven tenements, with 
land a<yoining, for the residence of thirteen poor men ; 
si^ of the houses being fitted each for the residence of 
two pensioners, and the seventh for the remaining pen- 
sioner, who was to be called the Principal. Each in- 
mate had a yearly supply of fuel and clothing, and a 
stipend of five pounds, except the Principal, who had 
six pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence yearly. The 
founder of this charity -also gave another tenement, and 
two acres of land for the use of three poor widows, to be 
nurses to such of the poor men as should be sick and 
infirm, and to have each a yearly stipend of two pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpence. 

In the course of time, the Clerkenwell estate rose 
immensely in "^lue, and the governors of the alms- 
houses improved the property in London, by taking 
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down many old buildings, and laying out new streets. 
The charity estate now comprises Seckford-street, Wood- 
bridge-street, Suffolk-street, one side of St John street, 
Aylesbury-strbet, St. James's-walk, Prison- walk, and 
Corporation-r©w, and the whole is said to yield a yearly 
rental of more than 4,0001. During the progress of all 
these improvements, the funds of the charity were ex- 
pended in obtaining acts of Parliament for the contem- 
plated changes, and in paying for their execution, so 
that in 1830, when the Commissioners of Charities in- 
quired into the affairs of this institution, it appeared 
that no alterations had been made in the allowances to 
the alms-people, or other payments since 1768, when the 
rental of the estate was only 563/. per annum, but that 
it was the intention of the governors, as soon as the 
building ground was let, to apply for an act of parlia- 
ment for the future regulation of the charity funds. 
The yearly sums paid out of the rents at that time, and 
for some years afterwards, were to the principal, 27/. ; to 
each of the twelve almsmen, 20/. ; to each of the three 
nurses, 12/. ; to an extra nurse, 13/. ; to the minister of 
Woodbridge, 10/.; to the churchwardens, 10/.; to the 
receiver of the rents, 12/. ; to the poor of Woodbridge, in 
clothes and coals, about 152/. ; to the parishes of Wood- 
bridge and Clerkenwell, for distribution among the 
poor, each 10/. ; with about 50/. for the repairs of the 
alms-houses, for medical attendance, &c. 

In 1838, the governors of this chajrity were enabled to 
enlarge it altogether, by doubling the number of alms- 
men and women, who were to receive its benefits, and by 
building a new hospital befitting the increased wealth 
of the institution. This handsome edifice is in the Eliza- 
bethan style, and comprises two wings, with a chapel in 
the centre, and has two entrances, with massive bronze 
gates, and a porter's lodge. The whole was raised at the 
cost of fifteen thousand pounds, from a design by J. 
Noble, Esq. In this extensive hospital there is ample 
accommodation for the twenty-six alms-men and six 
nurses ; each being provided with two rooms and a small 
garden. The alms men have a yearly stipend of 25/., 
the Principal has 80/., and the nurses have each 20/. 
All are supplied with coals, clothing, and medical at- 
tendance. The Principal has the superintendence of 
the other inmates, under the direction of the minister 
and churchwardens of Woodbridge. Since the erection 
of this new building, the old alms-houses have been let 
at very low rents to poor widows. 

The founder of this excellent charity lies interred in 
a private chapel adioining the north side of the chancel 
of the parish church of St. Mary Woodbridge. He was 
one of the Masters of the Court of Requests, and Sur- 
veyor of the Court of Wards and Liveries in the reign 
of Elizabeth. His remains were deposited under a large 
altar-tomb in this chapel ; but the brass inscriptions and 
ornaments, &c. were stripped from the tomb in 1643, 
by Dowsing, the parliamentary visitor. Seckford is said 
to have been distinguished in the polite accomplish- 
ments of the ago in which he lived, as well as learned 
in the law. To his patronage of Christopher Saxton, 
, the public was indebted for the first set of country maps, 
which were engraved at his expense. This benevolent 
individual died without issue in 1588, aged 72, having 
represented Ipswich in three parliaments, and earned 
to himself the character of a general benefactor to his 
own town of Woodbridge. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT CON- 
DITION OF SOCIETY. 

It does not usually fall within our province to notice 
newspaper articles : politics are not our vocation. But 
our attention has recently been directed to some re- 
marks on a matter altogether removed from political 
controversy, in a newspaper whose influence over the 
public mind on every subject which it touches is de- 



servedly vei^ great ; which remarks, partly for their 
intrinsic interest, and partly on account of Uie train of 
thought whieh they have suggftsted. to our own minds» 
we venture here to lay before our readers, deeming tiie 
subject sufficiently catholic in its character to involve in 
its treatment no violation of our rule of abstinence from 
controversial topics. Our remarks'will, perhaps, not 
be very closely connected with the text on which we 
found them, but sufficiently so, we trust, to excuse ns 
for placing them together. 

The newspaper we refer to is The Times, whidi, in a 
late number, devotes a leading article to some observa- 
tions upon a meeting of the Bradford Mechanics* Insti- 
tute, at which that amiable and accomplished statesman. 
Lord Morpeth, attended, and delivered a very interott- 
ing address. We extract the most striking passages i|^ 
the article : — 

" Without giving our adherence to the creed of those 
who believe that Mechanics* Institutes are to be the 
means of redeeming the human race from ignorance and 
barbarism to knowledge and refinement, we must admit 
that, under certain conditions and certain management, 
they may be productive of real good. But they require 
this certain management — they ought to be governed 
by these certain conditions— to prevent them from being 
perverted into ridiculous, if not pernicious, exhibitions. 
There is, perhaps, no temptation more alluring to the 
indulgence of froward self-conceit or impertinent gam- 
lity, than that which is presented to a fluent bat ill- 
informed speaker b^ the opportunity of addreasing a 
worse-informed and illiterate audience. In suck a case, 
vanity fans the flame of presumptuous sciolism, and the 
follies or prejudices of the many are fostered by the 
self-complacency of one. The flippant speaker and the 
heedless audienoe re-act upon one another to propagate 
and promote erroneous opinions, or inaccurate conjec- 
tures, which are more daiigerous than utter ignonnce. 
But the case is far difierent when the teacher ia able, 
erudite, and impartial— the audience docile, confiding, 
and unprejudiced. And there are few more g^raoefdl 
kinds of intellectual condescension, than that which is 
manifested by a man of cultivated taste, who courts the 
opportunity of instructing the uneducated, refining the 
unpolished, and correcting the prejudices of the half- 
learned, amongst his less fortunate neighbours. Nor 
will such an effort, in itself generous and kind, be 
maimed of its strength or deprived of its reward, if he 
who makes it add to the natural gifts of talent and of 
taste the artificial advantages of birth and rank. Those 
who detest toadying, and despise ' flunkeyism,* will yet 
reserve a proper admiration for him who makes niak 
and birth instruments for raising noble aspirations, and 
encouraging exalted pursuits. And even thoae who 
profess a political detestation of all class distinctioiii 
will become reconciled to them in the person of one who 
not only does not disclaim, but proudly avows, hia con- 
nexion with and devotion to the humanities of science, 
of literature, and of art. 

" Associations of this kind have become among the 
fiicts of the day. They exist, and they will oontinne to 
exist. The tone which they take, the ^irit by whidi 
they are guided, the maxims which they tviAve, pats 
into other assemblies, and animate other aasociatioika. 
They are onlv one form of that federal propensity whidi 
is amongst the characteristics of our time. The advan- 
tage, then — nay, the necessity and the duty — of giving 
them certain tendencies, of infusing into them ceitain 
principles, must be too obvious to require anv lengthy 
inculcation. When we reeollect the fiuuUty with which 
men are now-a-days, leagued together for pnrpoees either 
social or political— either of good or evil— it is not un- 
important that in the minds of the masses the idea of 
combination should be associated with the example of 
at least one society where good order ia observed. Bound 
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kiiowlddge imp&ried^ and party prejadiceB repudiated. 
Ab Lord Morpeth ndd, 'it is most talutary to have 
some oommon neutral ground, where all ean equally at 
times meet together wiUiout any restraint^ save that <^ 
mutual self-respect' » « • » • 
If they merely bring together persons of different sta- 
tions and occupations — ^if they lead the man of rank, 
the student, and the philosopher, into the haunts of busy 
industry^Uiey will have done much to consolidate the 
various elements of our Bvstem, and to destroy the too 
frequent, but not inevitable, causes of repugnanoe and 
antagonism. And when once the ice is broken, lite- 
rature, or science, or music, or amusement, will, at least> 
have the opportunity of proving their legitimate influ- 
ences. We can easily understand the Eton aspirations 
of Lord Morpeth, when he looks forward to the time 
that some scholu' will introduce to the knowledge of 
the Bradford mechanics ' the bUnd old bard of Solo's 
rocky isle.' Without, however, anticipating that period 
— perhaps not a distant one — ^we may profess ourselves 
content with hearing the ' bard of all time,' and ' the 
minstrel of the Nor&' well read and well criticised in 
an assembly of men who live by the labour of their 
hands. A multitude whidi can apphiud Shakspeare, 
and appreciate Scott, must cherish feelings of kindliness 
and humanity far higher and stronger than the pasuons 
of party, or Uie jealousies of caste. A peer or a doctor 
of laws expouniiing the philosophy of Hamlet and the 
pathos of ' Jiidlotluan' to a congr^ation of mechanics, 
would present a study worthy of remark alike to the 
admirers and the assailants of our social system. 
• • * ft • 

" We will not pass over Lord Morpeth's advice, that 
those amongst the busv folks of a busy town who have 
the (^portunity diould study the histoiy and constitu- 
tion of their native land. This advice applies to men 
higher in the social scale than the simple artisan. How 
many men are there, well to dt> and living at ease, who 
know literally nothing of their country's history 1 It 
was a remark of Coleridge, that the Beform Bill would 
give influence — not individual votes, but the command 
of votes— to the most ignorant portion of the commu- 
nity. Master builders, owners of small houses, public- 
house keepers, &c used generally, a few years ago, to 
harangue their operatives and tenants with a violence 
which could only oe exceeded by their ignorance. And 
this mischief passed from words to actions. Perhaps 
the inhabitants of no other country in the civilized 
world are so utterly ignorant of their own histoiy and 
institutions as Engli^bmen. Foreigners generally re- 
mark this. It applies even to professional men and 
fellows of eolleges, but more particularly to the lower 
part of the trading body. From men of this class come 
the groas and ridiculous misstatements, the perverse 
notions, and the shameless lies, which, in times of poli- 
tical excitement, sway the feelings of our mobs. And 
it is from such men as these— men of uncertain fortunes 
and unfixed principles^that that very noi^y &cUon, 
the Anti-Anglican party in America, is continually re- 
cruited. It is by men who hate their country, beomse 
they are unworthy of it ; who libel its institutions, be- 
cause they know nothing of them ; and misinterpret its 
histoiT, because they never learned it— it is by these 
that England is dishonoured and calumniated to the 
world. And so long as our dififerent ranks of society 
remain apart — so long as there is no common pursuit to 
bring them together ; no common study to humanice 
their sympathies and harmonixe their affections— so 
long will this be so ;— so long must England continue 
to be a nation of castes, classes, and factions, instead of 
an empire bold in the confidence, and strong in the 
might, of undivided and invincible unity t" 

* That strain I heard was of a higher mood,'* 

pitebed to a higher key than we usually hear from such a 
quarter, though we know no good reason why it should 



be so. The encountering of a passage like this, amid the 
stormy columns of a political journal, comes upon us 
with the same feeling of refreshing relief with which we 
step aside from a hard dusty road to a grassy path, from 
whose elastic turf our step springs more lightly, over 
whose green bosom the air breathes more freshly, and 
where every object meets the sense through a subduing 
and softening medium, relieving the glare, and stilling 
the noise, which had oppressed and wearied us. We 
wish it were oftener the case, that the conductors of our 
more influential journals of all parties^ than whom there 
can be none better qualified by talent and education, 
and who occupy a position so secure that they incur 
little risk in leading, rather than following, the popular 
taste, indulged themselves in the relaxation oC yrritings 
addressed more to men, in their widest and most en- 
during relations^ and lees to mere political partisans or 
opponents ; that they sou^t to redeem from the service 
of party, and restore to their rightftd employment, 
those talents and acquirements which were meant for 
mankind; that they threw themselves open to the 
ambition of being writers, not for a day or for an age, 
but for all time. There would be nothing in this incon- 
sistent, so fiur as we can see, with the most zealous fulfil- 
ment of their duties as exponents and defenders of the 
views of the great parties in the state, as long at least 
as those duties continued to be Vorthy of having the 
energies of honourable and independent men employed 
upon them ; while the g#od effect resulting from impreg- 
nating with the loftier elements of thought, a stream 
whose flow is so unintermitting, and which penetrates so 
deeply into every nook and comer of society, would be 
beyond our utmost power of estimating it. 

We are not going to comment upon the article of The 
Times which we have quoted, but rather to follow out a 
train of thought of our own which it has suggested. 
We therefore do not here enter on the general queetion 
of the utility of Mechanics' Institutes and similar 
associations farther than to express our agreement with 
the opinion of The Times, that everything in re^d to 
them depends upon the conditions under which they 
subsist, and the management by which they are regu- 
lated. In themselves they are nothing more than a 
mere guarantee for a certain amount of mental activity, 
which may be valuable or mischievous according to the 
direction which is given to it To decry them as neces- 
sarily and incurably mischievous, or to hold them up 
as the grand and unfiiiling instrument of social renova- 
tion, were equally unreasonable and untrue. Abstracted 
from their conditions and management, they can 
scarcely be said to have any moral quality at all ; they 
have little or no spontaneous tendency either to good 
or to evil ; they are but instruments — ^most powerful, 
it may be irresistible, instrument*— but the effects of 
which are entirely dependent upon the manner in which 
they are employed. But this is not the subject upon 
which we wish at present to dwell 

There is no more indispensable qualification for the 
man who desires, in whatever sphere, to exercise a moral 
influence over society — whether as statesman, preacher, 
politician, or public writer— than the capacity to dis- 
cern, and the disposition to recognise and acquiesce in, 
the inevitable facts of our condition, so that his efforts 
may be directed where thev can be available for good, 
not wasted upon that which they are altogether power- 
less to i^ect. What Burke says of statesmanship, that 
it is the most eminent criterion of a wise government 
"well to know the best time and manner of yielding 
what it is impossible to keep," applies with equal truth 
to every mode of dealing with men in society. ^ Natural 
forces may be directed and regulated— guided into 
channels in which their operation may be made sub- 
servient to the designs of the most enlightened philan- 
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ihropy; they cannot with safety be compressed or 
imprhoned. It is in this yiew, we think, that they are 
most apt to err, whose opinions lead them to apprehend 
danger to society from the increasing strengtn and in- 
flaenoe of tiiose classes of the people among whom the 
greatest amoant of ignorance prevails r^arding the 
right naes to which strength and influence should be 
applied. They are not wrong in thinking that it were 
well for society if the wise ana well-instructed only were 
strong; if none had influence over the current of events 
but those who understand aright in what direction the 
current ought to flow. They are quite ri^t in desiring 
to separate power from ignorance ; but, in their endea- 
vour to do so, they often pull at the wrong end, because 
they do not sufficiently consider which of the two they 
can succeed in moving— that the one is the result of a 
natural progress, moving onward as steadily and irresis- 
tibly as the earth round its axis, while the other is a 
blot, a defect, not necessaiy or inevitable, but the simple 
consequence of neglect or evil training. A &ther who 
allows his son to'gro^ ^P ^^ infiuicy without putting 
himself to any trouble to cultivate hia aficctions or 
moral principles — ^whose only instrument of parental 
discipline is a blow — ^who has instilled into nim no 
motive to obedience but fear, finds it, no doubt, a very 
inconvenient and troublesome thing, that the young man 
at last becomes too strong to be struck with impunity, and 
that thus his only instrument of control has slipped from 
his grasp. He feels it to be an overturning of the moral 
arrangements of nature, that a violent and unprincipled 
youth should be able to set bis father at denance, and 
even to terrify him into submission— to command where 
he ought to obey; but he did not reflect, while the 
matter was in some degree under his control, that 
though he could not prevent the boy from growing up 
to be a man, nor his limbs from hardening into strength, 
he might have so trained him to habits of obedience 
and fiSal duty, and, by the exhibition of his own cha- 
racter as an object of esteem and veneration, have so 
laid up for himself in the young man's mind a store of 
love and reverential affection, that the strength, which 
now beats down and destroys all his comfort in life, 
might have been the stay and support of his advancing 
age. 

There can of course have never been a period in the 
histoiy of society in which there were not many such 
inevitable iacts as we have referred to — circumstances 
in the condition of mankind, and affecting the mutual 
relation of the different orders of the people, which 
flowed from causes operating in entire independence of 
any individual or coUective will ; but we do not believe 
that any point in past time can be indicated in which 
these facts were so numerous— so widely diffused — and so 
uncontrollable in their development, as at the present 
day. The popular destinies are becoming, whether 
happily or unhappily it is to little purpose to inquire, 
every day more and more emancipated from the 
government of any modification of human will, and are 
being committed to a stream, the sources of which lie 
deep in the unchangeable laws of nature. Progress— a 
woid expressive of a truth so plainly written up before 
us wherever we turn, and therefore so universally 
acknowledged, that it is in imminent danger of dege- 
nerating into the hackneyed valueless counter which 
cant trasses upon us for the genuine coin of thought— is 
the great law of the present condition of society. At 
the remotest extremities of the body the moving prin- 
ciple is at work ; the progressive eneigy is felt from the 
heart to the finger pomts ; the whole system is pervaded 
by a living and germinating power, which at every point 
is shooting forth into blossoms &st ripening into fruit. 
We are every now and then st^irtled by some opening in 
our field o^ view suddenly revealing to us the rapid 
strides with which the whole of society is moving onward 
to some unknown goal. Time, the greatest and most 
efiectual of innovators, but who usually, according to the 
aphorism of Bacon, so slides in his innovations as to 



elude the sense,^ would appear almost to have changed 
his character, and to be now hunylng them on so 
rapidly that the hand can be seen distinctly moving 
over the dial. 

We have sud that it is vaiii to inquire whether it is 
happily or unhappily that the destinies of mankind are 
becoming eveiy day more committed to the operatiim of 
the natural law of progress ; not that we do not consider 
it a veiy interesting speculative inquiry, or tiiat it is not 
one which is capable of being solved^ out that it is out 
of place in any discussion whose objects are practical, be- 
cause it cannot lead to any practiod results. Whether 
it be desirable or not, it is a fad which we cannot oonr 
troL We cannot cause it to be otherwise. We cannot 
bid the world stand stiU, or retrace its steps, whatever 
we may think of the road on which it is trayelling. 
But something we may do, and that is what it is import- 
ant for us to inquire into. We may do much to det^- 
min^ the direction of the progreea, and to impart ihmi 
character for good or evil to its results. 

The true modes of giving to the intellectual activity, 
which is so distinguishing a characteristic of all classes 
of the people at the present day, a safe and benefidal 
direction, are perhaps many and various; but one most 
effectual mode does certainly appear to us to be indicated 
in the concluding sentence of the passage we have quoted 
from The Times. We feel assured that the writer of the 
article is not mistaken when he says that it is only by 
" our diflerent ranks oC society ceasing to remmin bo 
much apart," — ^by '' there being some common pursuit 
to bring them together,— some common study to hu- 
manize their sympathies and harmonize their affectaons,** 
— that we can feel any reasonable assurance tlmt we 
shall continue to be '' an empire bold in the confidenoe, 
and strong in tJie might, of undivided and invincible 
unity." 

The truth of these statements is almost self-evident. 
So long as the bulk of the people remained a compara- 
tively inert mass, exhibiting the development of no ixi- 
dependent energies, but passively submitting to be 
borne along in obedience to .the impulses of the smaller 
portion of the social body, in which mainly its whole 
vitality resided, so long it was of litUe consequence 
how far any real sympathy subsisted between thus twa 
Where there is no effective will, it matters little how 
the affections tend. But, when the vital energy is 
diffused over every portion of the body — when eveiy- 
where, to the furthest extremity, there is separate in- 
de|pendent action, the preservation of anything like 
umty or cohert^oe in the whole can only be secured by 
an entire sympathy between all the parts,— by identi^ 
of desires, feelings, and objects, — by " the harmony of 
their affections." Whether noble or plebeian, rich or 
poor, illustrious or obscure, there is scarcely a man 
among us whose separate energy does not constitute a 
unit in the vast aggregate of power in obedience to 
which the wheels of Society are moved ; whose voice 
does not contribute to sweU the grand chorus which, 
under the name of public opinion, promulgates the law, 
more powerful than any act of any legisktture. to whose 
decisions eyeiy other authority, however high, must 
ultimately bow. It is therefore now more indispensable 
than ever, that, throughout all the necessaiydiversities 
of circumstance and position which must have place in 
a huge society, and which of themselves tend to create 
coirespondingdiversitiesof feeling and aim, there should 
be caused to flow a stream of common sentiment and 
affection, binding all the parts together, by a tie all the 
more powerful that it is linked around the first and 
inmost springs of feeling and action. 

Let it not be supposed that it is necessaiy, for this 
end, that any man should foiget or disie^;ard the duties 
or conventional proprieties of his position in society; 
that we should cease to select our mtimates and 



(I)Xovator maximuB tempns: qnkini Igitur 'temput imlteiBiir, 
quod novationes ita intinuat, ut sensus Duiat f 
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ciates from among those placed on the same social level 
with ourselves ; or that we should attempt to cure the 
too great separation of the different classes of society, 
hj mixing them all up together in one discordant and 
incongruous hash. It is not by abolishing social dis- 
tinctions, or by attempting to override and crush down 
the natural feelings which they generate, that we can 
unite all classes in an harmonious whole. The value 
of the fusion of sentiment and feeling which we long 
for, depends entirely upon those distinctions being pre- 
served, and the feelings which they generate respected. 



those weeds which choke the growth of the aocial 
virtues. 

Thus, while it is the manifest duty of every one of us 
to use Ids utmost efforts to keep the stream of common 
svmpathyand affection in a continuous flow throu^^ all 
tiie veins and arteries of the social body, the sphere of 
our exertions is just 'that precise place in the body which 
we ourselves occupy. We exercise the most poweHul, 
as well as the most wholesome influence upon society, 
when we keep ourselves right The most ^eetive mis- 
sionary we can send into the lanes and alleys, where the 



of the rich. A word spoken there with effect will have 
a more beneficial influence upon the character of the 
outcasts of society than a hundred, though conveying 
the wisest counsels^ uiged however impressively upon 
their own ears. A few kind deeds, performed in an 
earnest spirit, with true sincerity of hearty will do more 
to make good members of society than a hundred ex- 
hortations. How much more sweetly, and we venture 
to say quite as effectually, would the evils of society be 
remedied, if, on all sides, when we found anything going 
wrong in another quarter, we were to look for its cause 
and its cure among ourselves. 



They constitute the grace and beauty, as well as an in- poor are crowded together in festering heaps, is the 
dispensable condition of the stability, of the social | man who can make his counsels ^ectlve in the saloons 
edifice. The relation which they establish is one which 
has its peculiar and appropriate virtues, for the exercise 
of which, without them, there would be no place, and 
the observance of which constitutes the strongest cement 
by which society is bound together. By them " we give 
to our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood, 
bind up the constitution of our country with our dearest 
domestic ties, adopt our fundamental laws into the bosom 
of our fiimily affections, keeping inseparable, and cherish- 
ing with the warmth of all their combined and mutu- 
ally-reflected charities, our state, our hearths, our sepul- 
chres, and our altars.** ^ 

For the very reason for which a closer harmony of 
feeling between the different classes of society is neces- 
sanr to the general safety of all, is the creating it a work 
which cannot be got up when we please, or to meet an 
emergency. It is not a thing to be done by associations 

and subscriptions, or any such mechanical device. The 

agency to be employed is entirely moral in its charac- 
ter, and must act upon, and find a re-acting response in, 

the heart and the affections. But the higher classes — 

the more educated — those whose position surrounds 

them with circumstances which vividly impress the 

imagination, and give, consequently, a weight and 

influence to every thing connected with them, are those 

from whom the influence must first emanate. If they 

wish to infuse generally among those placed beneath 

them in the social scale a respect for their rights, an 

attachment to their persons, a fiuth in the exceUence of 

those social arrangements which have given tiiem their 

high place, an acquiescence in the iustice of Uiose in- 
equalities of condition by which they are so greatly 

fiivoured, they must not imagine that they can accom- 
plish this by any kind of agency except that which is 

fitted by its nature to produce respect, attachment, and 

submission, in the hearts of free and reflecting men. 

They must begin, not by professing or simulating,-— that 

will never do,— but by cherishing in their own breasts, 

and by exhibiting in active operation, that sympathy 

which they wish to be reflected back upon themselves. 

m vis amari, ama, is the great and only law of attraction 

between one man and another. 
It will be a happy day for society when we oome all 

thoroughly to understand that the true way to secure 

our rights from others is carefully to perform our duties 

to them ; that the way to impress the character we want 

upon those who stand in any relation toward us, is to 

cultivate in ourselves the corresponding qualities of our 

relative position. The virtues which xnake a society 

happy are not to be produced in obedience to any word 

of command, or by any mode of persuasion, how elo- 
quent and impressive soever ; they will grow only under 

the genial warmth which is reflected from the growth of 

corresponding virtues in that quarter towards which their 
exercise must tend. It is kind masters who make 
good servants ; liberal landlords who make industrious 
tenants; a paternal aristocracy which makes a con- 
tented and respectful people ; and, on the other hand, 
the poorer chuises can in no way so surely secure from 
the rich a generous consideration for their interests, 
an anxiety for their welfiire, and a disposition to up- 
hold their rights, as by excluding from their own minds 



(1) Burke. 



NOTICES OP SOME ANCIENT CUSTOMS OP 
. ENGLAND.' 

We have already wandered far away from our 
subject, yet can we not forbear a few more remarks 
on the ** words of power," and of the magicaJ effect 
ascribed to these ancient forms amongst the Scan- 
dinavians, the progenitors of our ^glo-Saxons, 
amongst whom they were in a considerable degree 
retained, and even amongst the Anfflo-Normans, 
with whom, we are told, the peculiar rorms were so 
scrupulously observed that " the variance of a 
word, or the lapse of a syllable, annulled the entire 
proceeding." 

In the learned and most interesting work to 
which we have been so much indebtea, we read 
that amoncst the Scandinavians the law embraced 
all living things ; that, for instance, the beaver had 
** his house even as his bonde," and if a person ac- 
cidentally killed the aninial, he was bound to make 
compensation to the lord of the soil, not as in- 
demnification for the loss of the fur, but in con- 
sideration of the beaver's ** rights as an inhabitant." 
Ferocious wild beasts were out of the pale of the 
law, which decreed that <* bears and wolves shall 
be outiaws in every place;" and yet even these 
animals seem on occasion to have been treated 
with chivalrous courtesy, and the learned editor of 
an ancient Saga savs, that the opinion that << bears 
have a reasonable knowledge of Danish is yet pre- 
valent in Norway.* It is very certain that forms 
of law (the words of power) were recited against the 
animal creation vritn as much formality and so- 
lemnity as even against the human race ; and it 
was supposed in ue Middle Ages, that noxious 
vermin, rats, mice, and even insects, would obey 
the decree of a civil tribunal, by vrhich they were 
frequently excommunicated according to law. Nay, 



(1) Concluded ftom page 46. 

(2) We might almost tuppose that a similar opinion pteraHa in 
India regwdiiig the animal which Thomaon calls ** wisest of brutes ;" 
ftw Bishop Ueber, in his ioiimal, writes, when speaking of the 
elephant on which he rode with Lord Amherst, ** I was amused 
wittk one pecoUaritjr which I had never before h«urd of; while thci 



elephant u going on, a man walks by his side, telling hhn where to 
tread, bidding hun ' take care ; ' * step out; ' wamix^him that the 
road is rough, slipperr, 8:c, all which the animal is nppoied to 



wamix^ him that the 
nil • 
undentandt and iak* ku mnntres aeconamghf" 
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even in the i^roceedings wlui^ the •npentition of 
the Scandinavians impelled them to take against 
disembodied spirits, vampires, demons, &e., we are 
told that ** le seal remdde contre ces apparitions 
est de couper la tSte et de bnder le corps de ceux 
QUI reviennent Toutefois an ne prociae paa satu 
forme de Justice; on cite et onentend les tdmoins; 
on examine les raisons," &c. &c. 

For this vampire, continues our author, feared 
not holv water, fled not before the hallowed relics, 
defied bell, book, and candle ; exhumation, and 
burning alone, could quiet him ; yet was this pro- 
ceeding n.ot resorted to until, upon legal evidence of 
the vampire*B crimes, the ma^trate issued a for- 
mal decree to that effect. Even in bargains with 
the Tempter, concludes he, we always find a valid, 
if not a good consideration, and a bond, signed and 
sealed in due form of law. 

It is probable that the difficulty of obtaining the 
requisite number of compurgators, even in cases 
where there could be little moral doubt of the in- 
nocence of the accused party, led originally to that 
*' appeal to heaven," wtiich, in the various ordeab 
into which it branched, forms so picturesque a 
feature in the legal proceedings of the Middle 
Ages. 

And it was not merely a task of immense ex- 
pense and labour to the reputed criminal, to obtain 
these oaths, where a great multitude of compur- 
gators was required, but it was a wearisome task 
on the patience and penetration of the judges, to 
sift the conflicting testimonies, and to ascert^ the 
worthiness of the compurgators. Therefore, they 
seldom opposed the " appeal to heaven,*' which a 
harassed defendant might propose ; and the cler^, 
from obvious motives, supported ordeals, which 
were always under their peculiar inspection, and 
added much to their influence in judicial matters. 
Therefore, about the time of the Conquest, though 
the compui^ation was by no means extinct, indeed 
was assuming more of that character whidi after- 
wards became the law of the land in the trial by 
jury; still, about this time, the various ordeals 
were universally appealed to. 

They were very various ; but those most used in 
England were the ordeal of cold water — of hot 
water — of hot iron — of the corsned — of the cross 
— and finally, of the judicial combat. 

These ordeals, though appearing to us rude, 
barbarous, and cruel, were, never^eless, impos- 
ingly solemn in their details; and we must not 
foi^et that they were a solemn appeal to heaven, 
and that the result was/u% believed hj the people, 
to be the especial judgment of itte Almighty. 
Therefore was every due preparation made by 
fasting, by prayer, and by other religious ceremo- 
nies. Mass was performed, the Eucmirist adminis- 
tered, and the most earnest appeal that could be 
framed, was made to the party not to undergo the 
ordeal, unless his conscience acquitted him of the 
crime. 

In the cold water ordeal, the accused person being 
thrown into a well or pool, with his umbs bound, 
was, if he sank, pronounced innocent, and rescued 
before he could receive material iiyury. Did he 
float, which, in the natural order of things, and 
before cork jackets were invented, was scarcely 
possible, he was pronounced guilty, and treated 
accordingly. 

In the ordeal of hot water, the accused person 
plunged his arm into boiling water, and drew out a 



stone placed therein for the purpose. The um 
instantaneously enveloped m a wrapper by the 
attendant priests, and not opened for three days, 
when if no marks of scalding appeared he was ac- 
quitted. 

In the hot iron ordeal, the criminal either carried 
a ball of hot iron in his hand for the distance of 
nine feet, or walked blindfolded and bare-footed, 
over nine burning plough-shares, placed at equal 
distances. The scorch^ limb was instantaneously 
enveloped, as in the former ordeal, and not opend 
for three days. There is no doubt that much col- 
lusion was practised with regard to these hot water 
and hot iron ordeals, and that they might be per- 
formed, were the officiating priests so disposed, 
with ahnost perfect safety. 

The corsned was a piece of consecrated bread and 
cheese, swallowed at the altar ; an appeal having 
previously been made to heaven to cause the attes- 
tator to be dioked, should he really be guilty. It 
is this ordeal to which Earl Godwin appealed in 
testimony of his innocence of the lady Emma's 
death, when, as our story-books tell us, he was 
choked at the banquet. 

Hiere were various modes of applying the ordeal 
of the cross. In criminal trials, the ceremony was 
usually thus conducted. When the prisoner had 
declared his innocence upon oath, and appealed to 
the judgment of the cross, two sticks were prepared 
exactly like one another in all respects, save that 
on one, the figure of a cross was cut. They were 
severally folded in white wool, and laid on the 
altar, or on the relics of the saints; after which, a 
solemn prayer was put up to God, that he would 
be pleased to discover, by evident signs, whether 
the prisoner was innocent or guilty. These solem- 
nities being finished, the priest approached the 
altar, and took up one of the sticks. If it proved 
to be the one marked with the cross, the accused 
person was pronounced innocent, if it were the 
other, he was declared guilty. 

The appeal in civil cases was disgusting and ab- 
surd. 

Being assembled in a Church, each party chose 
a pries^ the youngest and stoutest that he could 
find, to be his representative in the trial. These 
representatives were then placed on each side of 
some marked or famous crucifix ; and, at a signal 
given, they both at once stretched their arms at full 
length, so as to form a cross with their body. In 
this painful position they continued to stand 
while divine service was performing ; and the party 
whose representative dropped his arms first, lost 
his cause. 

The judicial combat, though one of the most an- 
cient and universal ordeals, is not mentioned in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, and seems to have been not 
much appealed to in England until after the Con- 
quest. It is so familiar to all readers, that it is 
quite unnecessary to dwell on it ; but it nuj not 
be so well known that the fair sex, who in our* own 
country were ever permitted a chanmion, were 
accustomed elsewhere to ** do battle" forthemsdves. 
There is a duel of this sort quoted in an ancient 
German Custumal, quoted by Sir F. Palgrave, in 
which we find that, in order to equalize the strength 
of the combatants, the hero was placed in a circu- 
lar pit, in which he stood as low as his girdle, 
armed with an oaken club or sta£^ of the length of 
a good cloth ell. The heroine was furnished with 
a sling or rope of equal measure, at the end of 
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which was tied a heavy stone. With this 
weapon she endeavoured to fell her antagonist, 
whilst he, on his part, sednloosly tried to twist his 
club in the sling; for, if he did this, as the sling 
was tied fast to her arm, the fair one would be at 
his mercy. Sorry are we that our author omits to 
relate the event of this peculiar "joust kTou- 
trance." 

However weU suited to the exigencies of a rude 
and semi-barbarous people the judicial combat 
might be (and there appears to be little doubt that 
under the strict regulations to which it was sub- 
jected it was well adapted), still does it seem 
lamentable that, stript of all its most ennobling 
adjuncts — ^the fair tnal of skill, the masterly ex- 
ercise of noble weapons — for not then was it the 
death-giving stroke of the murderous pistol — ^it 
does seem sad that thus degraded, thus brutalized, 
the judicial combat should yet remain ; should yet 
remain in that existing; abuse by which every 
domestic charity is broken; every holy feeling of 
parent, or kindred, or friend, is despised; every 
ordinance of God is sacrificed ; and every decree of 
heaven contemned — the duel. 

A more unequivocal and decided advantage than 
the judicial combat is attributed to the Norman 
Conqueror, viz. the Trial by Jury. The Anglo-Saxon 
trial by compurgators offered, however, a strong 
resemblance to a jury ; and though a rule more de- 
fined and arranged was introduced by the Con- 
queror, it was not established by statute, and came 
into common use by very slow degrees ; not per- 
haps till the reign of Henry the Second, when a 
law was made allowing a defendant to prove his 
innocence either by battle, or *'by a jury of 
twelve men." For to each department of govern- 
ment may be applied the definition given by Sir 
James Mackintosh to government itself: — "A 
bundle of usages, the object of respect and the 
guide of conduct long before it is embodied, de- 
fined, and enforced in written laws." 

One of the most remarkable and most efficacious 
of William's acts was the compilation of the Domes- 
day Book — a book invaluable as a reference even 
at this day, and characterised as " if not the most 
ancient, yet, without controversy, the most vener- 
able, monument of Great Britain." 

As such, a few brief remarks on it can hardly be 
deemed out of place here« 

The volumes are preserved with the greatest 
care; no person is allowed to touch the writing. 
There are various copies extant. 

It is a general survey of the country. Alfred had 
made such a one, which was extant so late as the reign 
of Edward the Fourth ; but it is probable that his was 
by no means so minute and particular as the one 
which William made; and it is certain that the 
Saxon monarch's details of lands and property 
were nullified during the Conqueror's reign, 
when all the estates of the country passed into 
Norman hands, to the prejudice, and almost to the 
extinction, of the native owners of the soiL 

"Therefore," says the Saxon Chronicle, "the 
king had a large meeting, and very deep consulta- 
tion with his council about this land ; now it was 
occupied, and by what sort of men. Then sent he 
his men over all England into each shire, commis- 
sioning them to find out * how many hundreds of 
hides were in the shire, what land the kins himself 
had, and what stock upon the land, or what dues 
he ought to have by the year from the shire.' Also 



he commissioned them to record in writing * how 
much land his archbishops had, and his diocesan 
bishops, and his abbots, and his earls ; and though 
I may be prolix and tedious, what, or how much 
each man had, who was an occupier of land in 
England, either in land or in stock, and how much 
money it were worth.' So very narrowly, indeed, 
did he commission them to trace it out, that there 
was not one single hide, nor a yard of land ; nay, 
moreover, (it is shameM to tell, though he thought 
it no shame to do it,) not even an ox, nor a cow, 
nor a swine was there left, that was not set down 
in his writ" 

The exceUent plan which was devised for the 
compilation of this survey, and the perfect con- 
sistency and regularity with which its details were 
executed throughout every township, hundred, 
and shire, afford satisfactory proof that the 
business of government at this period was con- 
ducted with much less rudeness than is usually 
supposed. It has been found that false returns 
were made in some particular instances, but its 
authority, nevertheless, was never permitted to be 
called in question. Its decree was irreversible; 
from it there could be no appeal. And this autho- 
rity, definitive as that of the day of domey or judg- 
ment, is said to have given title to the book. It 
gave deep offence to the people ; for not only did 
it record so irrevocably the deposition of thousands 
of the sons of the soU from their native rooflrees, 
but it was looked upon with the deepest suspicion 
as predicative of some further, and as yet undreamt 
of, oppression. This, however, if he meditated it, 
the Conqueror's death prevented. 

The Domesday Book consists of two volumes of 
very unequal size— one folio, the other quarto. 
They are written on vellum in small clear cnarac- 
ters, much intermixed with red ink, and form " the 
first of the unrivalled series of territorial records 
which enable us to trace the history of landed 
property in England from the settlement of the 
Anglo-Norman monarchy." 

A great deal of odium has been popularly 
attached to William on account of his institution 
(or rather of his adoption, for it was used else- 
where) of the Curfew Bell. * It is probable that 
the observance of the rule to extinguish fire 
and candle at a certain hour, was on many occa- 
sions too rigidly enforced, and entailed suffering 
and privation on many persons ; but, as a generju 
rule, it was a most highly beneficial one. Almost 
all the dwellings in the kmgdom were at that time 
of wood; great numbers of them had no more 
scientific diimney than a hole in the roof, which 
was usually closed up when the inmates retired to 
rest; consequently, not merely individual fires, 
but wide-spreading conflagrations, were of constant 
occurrence. It was to prevent as far as possible 
these desolatingfires, that strict rules were ordained 
for extinguishing lights and fires before the usual 
hour of repose. Another imperative motive, cer- 
tainly, was the prevention of those secret meetings 
for " redress of grievances," ending usually in re- 
bellion, which were of almost nightly occurrence in 
the early part of the Conquerors reign. 



(1) Wordsworth bu adopted the common prejudice: — 
" Hark 1 'tis the tolling Ciirfew ! -the surs shine; 
But of the lights that cherish household caret 
And festive gladness, bums not one that dares 
To twinkle after that dull stroke of thine, 
Emblem and instrument, from Thames to Tyne, 
Of foroa that daimla* and cunning that ensnarea !' 
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It is well known that William's deatii was cansed 
hj an accident whilst he was engaged in the binn- 
ing of Caen. The historians have put a dying con- 
fession into his lips, by which **he admonished all 
those that were present in sayinss worthy to be 
remembered, mixed sometimes wiui tears ;" but as 
this is in all likelihood entirely apocryphal, we 
will not introduce it here. 

Scarcely had the long yielded his last breath ere 
all the nobles around him took horse and hastened 
away. The inferiors, with brutal rapacity, snatched 
away the armour, A'essels, apparel, linen— every 
thing, indeed, that could be removed — and abso- 
lutely left the royal corpse untended ou the 
ground. 

But the dishonour offered to his remains did not 
terminate here; for even at the moment of in- 
terment, Anselm Fitz-Arthur forbid the burial, 
because the land in which the grave was prepared 
had been forcibly and unjustly wrested from his 
father. 

The clergy around the grave instantly offered a 
reasonable compensation, and the solemnity was 
concluded. 



HELEN WALKER. • 

It is to be regretted that no fuller account has been 
preserved of the act of high-minded, persevering courage 
by which Helen Widker, a simple Scotch maiden, saved 
her sister from a shameful and unmerited death ; volun- 
tarily encountering untold difficulties and dangers rather 
than speak the one word of untruth, by which she might 
60 easUy have gained the same end. 

An outline, all that could then he learnt of her ad- 
ventures, came many years after to the knowledge of a 
lady, who had the penetration at once to perceive how 
weU fitted was such a history for the powers of the 
gnreatest novelist of this or any age. She wrote to the 
author of Waverley, at first anonymously, recounting 
the story, and the circumstance through which she had 
learnt it. Subsequently her name was made known to 
him as Mrs. Goldie, of Craigmurc, near Dumfries.^ He 
entered as warmly as she expected into the beauty and 
the merits of her nistoiy ; and, not long after, the world 
was at once benefited and delighted by periiaps the 
most interesting of his romances, " The Heart of Mid 
Lothian," of which this incident forms the groundwork. 
Helen Walker herself suggested the beauUM character 
of Jeanie Deans. 

Subsequent inquiries have added little that can be 
depended on to the original account ; but we have grate- 
fully to acknowledge the kind and willing exertions of 
a lady,. whose near connexion with Mrs. Goldie best 
qualifies her for the task, to furnish us with any fresh 
circumstances which time might have brought to light, 
correcting, at the same, the misstatements which others 
have hMen into from the wish to amplify and enlarge 
on insufficient data. 

Helen Walker was the daughter of a small fimner of 
Balwhaim, in Ihe parish of Irongray, in the county of 
Dumfries, where, after the death of her father, she con- 
tinued to reside, supporting her widowed mother bv her 
own unremitting labour and privations. On the death 
of her remaining parent she was left with the charge of 
her sister Isabella, much younger than herself, and 
whom she educated and maintained by her own exer- 
tions. Attached to her by so many ties, it is not easy to 
conceive her feelings when she found this sister must be 
tried by the laws of her country for child-murder, and 
that she herself was called upon to give evidence against 



(1) Wlife of Thomas Goldie, Eaq.t CommlsMiy of DamftrlM. 



her. In this moment of shame and anguish she was 
told by the counsel for the prisoner, that, if she could 
declare that her sister had made any preparationi^ 
however slight, or had given her any intimation oa 
the subject, such a statement would save her sisters 
life, as she was the principal witness against her. 
Helen's answer was : "It is imnossible for me to sweur 
to a falsehood, whatever may oe the consequence; I 
will give my oath according to my conscience.'* 

The trial came on, and Isabella Walker was found 
guilty and condemned. In removing her from the hmr 
she was heard to say to her sister : " NeUy, ye have 
been the cause of my death ; " when Helen replied — 
"Ye ken I bute speak the truth." In Scotland six 
weeks must elapse between the sentence and the ezees- 
tion ; and of this precious interval Helen knew how to 
avail herself. Whether her scheme had been lon^ and 
carefully considered, or was the inspiration of a bold 
and vigorous mind in the moment of its neatest an- 
guish at her sister's reproach, we cannot tell ; but the 
very day of the condemnation she found strength for 
exertion and for thought. Her first step was to get a 

Setition drawn up, stating the peculiar circumstanees of 
er sister's case ; she then borrowed a sum of money ne- 
cessary for her expenses ; and that same id^t set out 
on her journey, barefooted and alone, and in due time 
reached London in safety, having performed the whole 
distance from Dumfries on foot. Arrived in London, 
she made her way at once to John, Duke of Aigyle. 
Without introduction or recommendation of any kind, 
wrapped in her tartan plaid, and carrying her petition 
in her hand, she succeeded in gaining an audienco, and 
presented herself before him.. She was heard afterwards 
to say, that, by the Almighty's strength, she had been 
enabled to meet the duke at a most critical moment^ 
which, if lost, would have taken away the only chance 
for her sister's life. There must have been a most con- 
vincing air of truth and sincerity about her, fw the 
duke interested himself at once in her cause, and imme- 
diately procured the pardon she petitimcd for, with 
which Helen returned to Dumfries on foot just in time 
to save her sister's life. 

Isabella, or Tibby Walker, thus saved from the £Ue 
which impended over her, was eventually married by 
Waugh, the man who had wronged her, and lived happily 
for great part of a centurv, in or near Whitehaven, uni- 
formly acknowledging the extraordinary affection to 
which she owed her preservation. It mi^ have been 
previous to her marriage that the following incident 
happened : — ^A gentleman who chanced to be travelling 
in the north of England, on coming to a small inn, was 
shown into the parlour by a female servant^ who, after 
cautiously shutting the door, said—" Sir, I am Nelly 
Walker's sister;" thus showing her hope that the fiyne 
of her sister's heroism had reached further than her own 
celebrity of a far dififerent nature ; or, perhaps, removed 
as she was from the home and the scenes of her youth, 
the sight of a fiice once familiar to her may have im- 
pelled her to seek the consolation of naming her dster 
to one probably acquainted with the circumstances of 
her history, and of that sister's share in them. 

The manner in which Sir Walter Scott became ac- 
quainted with Helen Walker's history has been already 
alluded to. In the notes to the Abbotsford edition oif 
his novels he acknowledges his obligation on this point 
te Mrs. Goldie, "an amiable and ingenious lady, Trhose 
wit and power of remarking and judging character still 
survive in the memorv of her friends." Her communi- 
cation to him was in these words : — 

" I had taken for summer lodgings a cottage near the 
old abbey of Lincluden. It had formerly been inhabited 
by a lady who had pleasure in embellishing cottages, 
which she found, periu4>s, homely and poor enough ; mine 
possessed many marks of taste and elegance, unusual in 
this species of habitation in Scotland, where a cottage is 
literallv what its name declares. From my cotiage 
door I had a partial view of the old abbey belore ] 
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tioned ; some of the highest arches were seen over and 
some through the trees scattered along a lane which led 
down to the ruin, and the strange fantastic shapes of 
almost all those old ashes accorded wonderfnlly well 
with the building they at once shaded and ornamented. 
The abbey itself, from my door, was almost on a level with 
the cottage ; but on coming to the end of the lane it was 
discovered to be situated on a high perpendicular bank, 
at the foot of which ran the clear waters of the Cluden, 
when they hasten to join the sweeping Nith^ 

' Whose dirtant roaring swells and &'s.' 

As my kitchen and parlour were not very iar distant, 
I one day went in to purchase some chickens from a 
person I heard offering them for sale. It was a little, 
rather stout-looking woman, who seemed to be between 
seven^ and eighty years of age ; she was almost covered 
with a tartan plaid, and her cap had over it a black silk 
hood tied under the chin, a piece of dress still much in 
use among elderly women of that rank of life in Scot- 
land ; her eyes were dark, and remarkably lively and 
intelligent. I entered hito conversation with her, 
and b^ean by asking how she maintained herself, &c. 
She said that in winter she footed stockings ; that is, 
knit feet to country people's stockings, which bean 
about the same relation to stocking^knitting that cob- 
bling does to shoe-making, and is, of course,, both less 
profitable and less digmfied ; she likewise taught a few 
children to read; and in summer she 'whiles reared a 
wheen chickens.' 

" I said I could venture to guess from her fiice she 
had never married. She laughed heartily at this, and 
said : ' I maun hae the queerest fiice that ever was seen, 
that ye could guess that Now do tell me, madam, how 
ye came to think sael* I told her it was from her cheer- 
ful, disengaged countenance. She said : ' Mem, have ye 
na fiur mair reason to be happy than me, wi' a gude hus- 
baady and a fine fiunily o* baimsy and plenty o' every- 



thing 1 For me, I am the puirest of a* puir bodies, and 
can hardly contrive to keep myself alive in a* the wee 
bit o* ways I hae tell't ye.' After some more conversa- 
tion, during which I was more and more pleased with 
the old woman's sensible conversation, and the naiveU 
of her remarks, she rose to go away, when I asked hor 
name. Her countenance suddfenly clouded, and she said 
gravely, rather colouring, ' My name is Helen Walker; 
but your husband kens weel about me.' 

" In the evening I related how much 1 had been 
pleased, and inquired what was extraordinary in the 

history of the poor woman. Mr. said, ' There 

were perhaps few more remarkable people than Helen 
Walker;' and he gave the history which has already 
been related here." 

The writer continues. " I was so strongly interested 
by this narrative, that I determined immediately to 

Frosecute my acquaintance with Helen Walker ; but, as 
was to leave the country next day, I was obliged to 
defer it until my return in spring, when the first walk 
I took was to Helen Walker's cottege. She had died a 
short time before. My regret was extreme, and I en- 
deavoured to obtain some account of Helen from an old 
woman who inhabited the other end of her cottage. I 
inquired if Helen ever spoke of her past history, her 
journey to London, &c. 'Na,'the old woman said, 
' Helen was a wiley body, and whene'er any o' the nee- 
bors asked anything about it, she aye turned the con- 
versation.' In short, every answer I received only tended 
to increase my regret, and raise my opinion of Helen 
Walker, who could unite so much prudence with so 
much heroic virtue." 

This account was enclosed in the following letter to 
the author of Waverley, without date or signature :— 

" Sir,— The occurrence just related happened to me 
twenty-six years ago. Helen Walker lies buried in the 
churchyard of Irongray, about six miles from Dumfries. 
I once purposed that a small monument should have 
been erected to commemorate so remarkable a chiuacter ; 
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but I now prefer leaving it to you to perpetuate her 
memoij in a more durable manner." 

Mrs. Qoldie endeavoured to collect further particulars 
of Helen Walker, particularly concerning her journey 
to London ; but this she found impossible, as the natu- 
ral dignity of her character, and a high sense of fiunily 
respectability, had made her so indissolubly connect her 
sister's di^^race with her own exertions, that none of 
her neigfhbours durst ever question her upon the sub- 
ject. One old woman, a distant relation of Helen's, and 
who was living in 1820, says she worked in harvest with 
her, but that she never ventured to ask her about her 
sister's trial, or her journey to London. " Helen," she 
said, " was a lofty body, and used a high style o' Ian- 

Siage." The same old woman says, *' that every year 
elen received a cheese from her sister, who lived at 
Whitehaven, and that she always sent a libenl portion 
of it to herself or to her other's faftmily." The old per- 
son here spoken of must have been a mere child to our 
heroine, who died in the year 1791, at the age of eighty- 
one or eighty-two ; and this difference of age may well 
account for any reserve in speaking on such a subject, 
making it appear natural and proper, and not the result 
of any undue " loftiness" of character. All recollections 
of her are connected with her constant and devout read- 
ing of the Bible. A small table, with a large open Bible, 
invariably occupied one comer of her room ; and she 
was constantly observed stealing a glance, r^ing a 
text or a chapter, as her avocations permitted her time ; 
and it was her habit, when it thundered, to take her 
work and her Bible to the front of the cottage, alleging 
that the Almighty could smite in the city as well as the 
field. 

An extract from a recent letter says, on the subject of 
our heroine — " I think I neglected to specify to you that 
Helen Walker lived in one of those cottages at the Che- 
dar Mills which you and your sisters so much admired ; 
and the Mr. Walker who, as he said himself, ' laid her 
head in the grave,' lived in that larger two-storied house 
standing high on the opposite bank. He is since dead, 
or I might have got the particulars from him that we 
wv^ted : he was a respectable farmer." 

The memorial which Mrs. Qoldie wished to be raised 
over her grave has since been erected at the expense of 
Sir Walter Scott The inscription is as follows : — 

This stone was erected 

by the Author of Waverley 

to the memory of 

HELEN WALKER, 

who died in the year of God mdooxoi. 

This humble individual 

practised in real life 

the virtues 

with which fiction has invested 

the imaginary character of 

Jeanib Dbaks : 

refusing the slightest departure 

ftom veracity, 

even to save the life of her sister, 

she nevertheless showed her 

kindness and fortitude 

in rescuing her 

from the severity of the law, 

at the expense of personal exertions 

which the time rendered as difficult 

as the motive was laudable. 

Respect the grave of poverty, 

when combined with the love of truth 

and dear affection. 

Jeanie Deans is recompensed by her biographer for the 
trials through which he leads her, with a full measure 
of earthly comfort; for few novelists dare venture to 
make virtue its own reward ; yet the following reflec- 
tion shows him to have felt how little the ordinary 
course of Providence is in accordance with man's natu- 
ral wishes, and his expectations of a splendid temporal 



reward of goodness: — "That a character so ^ 
for her undaunted love of virtue lived and died in P<^ 
verty, if not want, serves only to show us how insigni- 
ficant in the sight of heaven are our principal objects of 
ambition upon earth." 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY. 
No.IL 

Wheh Alleyn had finished reading, all agreed that 
Rosaline had a right to love her herbal, and Qyril 
pronounced Ids sister "a veiy Sappho 1 " 

" No, no," said Mrs. Martha Loraine, " Sappho was 
a heathen, and, thank Qod, Rose is a Christian. I am 
most pleased with the last verse, for I do indeed often 
rejoice at the vicinity of that church, and think it 
' looks down blessings on our ancient hall.' I love to 
remember the time when I was led there by my own 
dear mother, the oldest of a fiunily which soon became 
so numerous, and has now dwindled down to yoor fiather 
and myself. I can remember your mother, Justine, 
when first allowed the privilege of attending the ser- 
vice, clinging to my arm, and restndning her buoyant 
step to suitable serenity, her sweet blue eyes wandering 
to the curious monuments of our ancestors, until recalled 
to her book by my father's whisper, ' This is none other 
than the house of God, this is the gate of heaven ! ' 
Tes, and I remember her standing before the venerable 
vicar to be examined amongst the candidates for con- 
firmation, and all the holy aspirings she then poured 
into my anxious ear. I can remember her again, 
Justine, little older than you are— at this moment you 
remind me of her, yet those black eyes belong to 
I'Estrange — and your fiither stood beside her under that 
roof, and she went from it his wife, never to retnn 
again. She took a blessing with her, and from a 
foreign land wrote me that she was ofl^ with me in 
spirit, once more worshipping in our own time-hononred 
church. My dear, dear Justine, may the blessing which 
was your mother's rest upon you, and may you seek, it 
where she sought it— in that church !" 

The solemnity of aunt Martha's manner was felt by 
all the party, but by none more than by Frederic and 
Justine, who had been taught to revere the memoiy of 
the mother they had lost so early. The entrance of 
Mr. Loraine and Mr. Barlow broke the silence, and 
Lucy soon asked for the verses promised by her mother. 

" Are they quite new, mammat" 

" Quite new, I only received them this morning.** 

" This morning I By the post r 

" Yes, by the post. Agnes was wondering about iny 
three letters, and I expected her to inquire whom they 
were from ; but Edmund's epistle put all other things 
out of her head, so I kept my own secret ; and now bear 
what our Laureat has sent us." 

" James Hamilton, mamma ! can he not come 1 What 
keeps him awayl Rose t Roee t did not mamma tell 
you James Hamilton had sent some verses fbr nsT* 
exclaimed three or four voices at once. 

"Gently, gently, my good people. James is kept 
away by ids brother's illness, and will be here m soon 
as he can comfortably leave him. He says be haa tent 
U8 a few floral charades, that we may not ouite forget 
him during his absence, and begs we will only have one 
each evening, and then, perhaps, they will last mitil he 
makes his appearance." 

" Oh, mamma, how many are there 1 — Aunt Martha» 
do not you knowl Mrs. Barlow, has not mamma told 
your 

Both ladies shook their heads, and acknowledged 
their ignorance on the subject; and at lengUi Mia. 
Loraine read the following ohantde, and the remalBder 
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of the wweaiag was tpent in gaMdng its meaning; and 
critieulng its atraeiiire. 

" Siknfly, gently, and lightly descending 

Prom neayen, myJlrH may be teen ; 
A mantle as soft to the sleeping earth lending, 
Kajovl ermine the breast of fiur beanty defending 

From the winter*s breath chilly and keen. 

And look where my leamd is tremblingly stealing 

Down the cheek of that beaaty so fair ; 
It oomes from the heart's tender fountain of feeling, 
A treasure more dear to her lover rerealing. 

Than its types the chaste pearls in her hair. 

And soon, when mrjlrtt from the earth is retreating. 

And my second begems eveiy spray. 
To that beauty shall hope, her sweet whisper repeating. 
Show my delicate whole, which the spring's smile is greeting, 

And predict — ** He returns, gloomy winter's away r 



The snow, which had fallen in great quantity during 
the night, still continued to descend, so that the whole 
landscape around Kirkfield was enveloped in its white 
mantle, the only relief to the eye being from the 
numerous hollies and other evergreens, on which it had 
indeed lodged in ponderous masses, but which still 
showed here and there the bright green leaves and red 
berries. The windows of the saloon, opening to the 
ground, were blocked up high as the first pane, and the 
innumemble tribe of robins, chaffinches, sparrows, &c., 
which Agnes Loraine and her little friend Laura Barlow 
delighted to feed, could not receive the usual bounty 
nntil a space was cleared away for their accommodation. 
The cold wind and falling snow swept in at the opened 
window, which Mrs. Loraine and Mrs. Barlow hastily 
beg^;ed might be closed ; and the girls stood watching 
their feathered friends for some minutes, amused by the 
airs of a robin who seemed to consider himself lord of 
the feast, driving away the other birds when they 
interfered with his repast, shaking the snow off his 
wings, pecking at the window, and looking up with his 
merry eye as if conscious that he was an established 
favourite. 

** Cousin Frederic,** said the saucy Agnes, " have you 
any birds except sparrows in London 1 I always fancy 
not. Do come and look at our country sparrows. They 
are quite a dififerent colour from yours, are they not] 
I suspect yours are almost black, and these are beauti- 
ful! j dressed in various shades of brown. I know you 
have sparrows in London, because I remember reading 
in the ' Peacock at Home,* that 

^ *A London bred sp a rr o w , apert forward chit. 
Danced a reel with Mist Wagtail, and little Tom Tit' ** 

** Upon mj word, Miss Agnes, pert forward chits are 
not confined to London,** said her cousin, running his 
hand through her clustering curls, and then spinning 
the langhi]^ girl round so suddenly that the whole 
flock of feaUiered pensioners took flight. They, how- 
ever, soon ventured to return, and Justine I'Estrange was 
tempted to look at them, and compelled to decliu^ she 
was unacquainted with several of the visitors. 

** AgDM is a saucy girl, Justine, and not at all like 
her brother Charles,** said Charles himself; "but, if it 
be a &ir question, I should like to ask how many 
British birds yon do knowl Come now, a sparrow we 
will presume upon your knowing — what next 1" 
** I know a awallow, a bulfinch, a canary — " 
** Oh, but a canary is not a British bird." 
"Well, I know a swallow, and a bulfinch.— Lady 
Dorrington has a most beautiful bulfinch, which 
whistles all Strauss's waltzes ; and is such a favourite 
with her, because her son, who had been absent many 
years, an cUtachS to the Embassy, a fine young man, 
broi^ht it her from Vienna.** 

"Then that bulfinch, certainly, was not a British 
bird. Mademoiselle Justine. I shall not let you go 



rambling after fine yoong men. I am a fins yomig 
man myself and, as I am bringing up to the bar, I shall 
make you undergo a rigid cross-examination. How 
many British birds do yon know! A turkey!— with 
oyster sauce. A goose V-with sage and onions. A 
partridge T— with emmbs and bread sauce* A pheasant ? 
—ditto. A woodeosk t— ^with a toast; and a snipe 1 
because I shot one yesterday.** 

After a little more joking Justine was obliged to 
confess her ignorance of British birds, and Agnes and 
Laura were delighted to point out to her the difierent 
competitors for their crumbs; particularly the little 
blue-bird^ or Nun, which soon joined the circle. 

" I think your cousin should not begin her ornitho- 
logical studies before she has made a little more pro- 
gress in botany,'* said Mrs. Barlow, " or you will frighten 
her back to town as soon as the snow is cleared away." 

" My dear madam t you must not think me so indo- 
lent as to take fright at the bare idea of information, 
though this is truly very difierent to any I have received 
before, because it oomes in a practical and amusing shape, 
instead of being a mere vocabulary of names, which is 
all I seemed to gam from books in the town.** 

" Ton need not be afhdd, Justine,** said Mrs. Loraine, 
" for we are not veiy learned here ; though Agnes talks 
of botanizing, we are not botanists, but lovers of wild 
flowers.** 

*' But, my dear mamma, my darling ' Meadow Queen,* 
is a real botanical book, and Lindley's ' Ladies* Botany,* 
and Mrs. Mariat*s 'Vegetable Physiology,' are very 
favourite books with my sisters,** cried Agnes. 

" So they are, my love, and Justine shall read them 
when she diooses. Still, Justine, the knowledge we can 
impart is chiefly the result of observation on the things 
around us, things to which you have never been accus- 
tomed ; but, as we hope your residence here will not be 
of veiy short duration, we shall be greatly pleased if 
you can feel an interest in them ; and my girls must 
look to you for much information which is very desirable 
for them, and which they have had no opportunity of 
acquiring here." 

" My dear Justine," said Sophia, " I have not forgotten 
that you promised to teach me that beautiful new kind 
of embroidery which is in your work-basket. I fear I 
have not all the proper materials, but, if I can find any 
which will put me in the way of acquiring the stitch, I 
should be glad to leam it this morning ; and when we 
do go to B , I can then get a proper supply." 

" What are we poor fieUowB to no this morning V 
asked Charles. 

" Cyril has quietly stolen away to his Hisdostanee in 
the library, where I should fancy you might also find 
something to study," said his moUier. 

" But what is to become of this idle fellow FredT' 

" Oh ! I am going to copy out this little German song 
for Lucy." 

" Then, as Alleyn is with his father, Neville must be 
reader to our circle to-day. What book shall we have 1 
There is the last new parcel fh>m the book-club on that 
table: so perhaps Mrs. Barlow or aunt Martha will 
make the selection.'* 

Aunt Martha soon fixed upon a work of general 
interest, and the morning passed rapidly in spite 
of the increasing storm without. Long after the 
usual hour no post had appeared, and it was surmised 
that the cross-roads must be so completely blocked up 
that none could be expected. Agnes petitioned that 
James Hamilton's bnd^t might be opened, and an 
additional charade all6i^ them, to make np for the loss 
of the letters and newspapers. 

"They are all about flowers," said her mother, ''and 
I fear your cousins will not be able to guess them until 
they have increased their acquaintance with the Flora 
Kirkfieldensis, yet I really think 1 will indulge yon 
with one, which speaks so much of the delights of 
summer weather, thai it will perhaps make ns forget 
the cold around ns." 
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' Oil, who can hold a fire in Ms hand 
By thinking on the frosty Cancasos P 
Or stay the hnngry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast P 
Or wallow naked in Deoemher's snow 
By t>»^"k^"g on £uktastic summer's heat P* 

" Fye, fje, Rosaline ! surely you will not vote against 
the dM^Mie. 1 shall mjJte you read it for doing so." — 
And Bosaline read. 

Oh, who would Unger when gay summer oUls 
From every flowery mead and bosky dell P 

Oh I who would linger 'neath the city's walls 
When waves upon the wind the heather bell P 
When the green corn-fields* promise 'gins to swell 

The filling ear P When silence at high noon 
Doth of the songsters' callow younglings tell P 

Wlio can resist the voice of merry June, 

When Nature in reply doth every heart attune ? 

Now ventures forth mjJIrH with buoyant grace 

And light step, wandering thro' the grassy lane; 
Health spreads its mantlinjc blushes o*er her fiure. 

And uiyness doth her spirits flow restrain ; 

Soon as the summit of tlie hUl we gain 
And the pure breeie hath fanned her open brow. 

To check the gay infection were in vain, 
And laughing, warbling, bounding she will go, 
Racing to r«ich the brook which cheers the vale below. 

Then bending o'er the streamlet's leaf-fringed side 
To watch the sportive minnows ^ndng gay. 

Start back to see my secomd all untied, 
And blush to mark its lawless disarray 

Reflected there. The wanton rephyrs play 

With each bright tress, whilst she, with pretty art. 
The breeze wiB chide, and turn her head away, 

And rest upon some jutting rock, apart, 

To smooth her truant curls, and stul her beating heart. 

Sure 'tis a pleasant picture thus to see 
That lair young creature cast her eyes around. 

Half-dosed, yet sparkling with a covert glee. 
Scanning the summer treasures which abound 
On the o'erarching rockets summit crowned 

By plume of waving fern, whilst hanging there 
My tokoU in vercumt clusters may be found. 

Scattering all moisture to the thirsty air. 

And flinging from it« leaf each dew-drop glittering frdr. 

A good deal of discussion followed, and ere long the 
solution was found to be Maiden-hair. 



POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 
December 6.— Jjbt NCdoIas* Bflf. 
St. Nicholas, who is commemorated on this day by 
the Latin and English Churches, was bom at Patura, a 
city of Lycia, of reputable parents, who earlv initiated 
him into the doctrines of Christianity, which he prac- 
tised in so exemplary a manner as to receive the pa- 
tronage of Constantino the Great, through whom he 
became Bishop of Myra. He was present in the Council 
of Nice, where, it is said, he gave Arius a box on the 
ear. According to legendary story, he was disposed so 
early in life to obey the directions of the Chun^, that, 
when an infant at the breast, he fluted on Wednesday 
and Friday, sucking but once on each of those days, 
and that towards night This circumstance, and a mi- 
racle which we shall immediately *relate, caused him to 
be regarded as the peculiar pattern of the " rising gene- 
ration" under the endearing title of "Child Bishop." 
The miracle is as follows. An "Asiatic gentleman" 
sent his two sons to Athens for education, and ordered 
them to call on St Nicholas for his benediction. 
On arriving at Myra with their baggage, they took up 
their lodging at an inn, intending, as it was late in the 
day, to defer their visits till the morrow; but, in the 



meantime, the landlord, to seeure their effeeta to Juai- 
self, wickedly murdered the youths in their sleep, est 
them up, salted them, and purposed to sell them for 
pickled pork. St Nichobis was flavoured with a dg^t 
of these proceedings in a vision, and in the momink 
went to the inn, and reproached the host for his luHlia 
villany. The man, perceiving that he was disoorered, 
owned his crime, and entreated the Saint to intercede 
for his pardon. The Bishop, being moved by hia eon- 
feesion and contrition, besought forgiveness for him 
and supplicated restoration of life to the childxea: 
whereupon the mangled and detached pieces reunited, 
and the reanimated youths threw themselves at the feet 
of St Nicholas, who raised them up, exhorted them to 
return thanks to God alone, gave them good advice for 
the future, and sent them with great joy to pr oee cute 
their studies at Athens. This tradition concerning St 
Nicholas, were there no other, suflficiently aocoo&ta for 
the selection of his festival for the commencement of the 
puerile solemnities about to be described. 

Anciently, on this day, the choir boys in catbedxal 
churches chose one of their number to maintain the 
state iMid authority of a bishop, for which purpose he 
was habited in episcopal rob^ wore a mitre on his 
head, and bore a pastoral staflf in his hand ; hia fdlowi 
for the time being assuming the character and dreaa of 
priests, yielding him canonical obedience, taking pos- 
session of the church, and performing all the oeremo- 
nies and ofllces which might have been celebrated by 
real ecclesiastics. Though the election of the child 
bishop was on the 6th of December, yet his office and 
authority Usted till the 28th. On the Eve of the Holy 
Innocents this personage, and his youthftd cleigy in 
their copes, and with burning tM>erB in their hands, 
went in procession chanting versides, made some pray- 
ers before Uie altar, and sang Complin. By the atfttnte 
of Sarum no one was to interrupt or press upon the 
children during their procession or service in the cathe- 
dral, upon pain of anathema. It appears that the boy 
bishop, at Salisbury, held a kind of visitation, and 
maintained a corresponding state and prerogative ; and 
h^ is supposed to have had the power to dii^pose of pre- 
bends that AbU vacant during his episcopacy. If he 
died within the month he was buried like other bishops, 
in his episcopal ornaments ; his obsequies were aoUan- 
nized with great pomp, and a monument with his t&gj ' 
was erected to his memory. 

The juvenile observances, above described, existed not 
only in collegiate churches, but in almost eveiy paridi 
in England ; and, as Walton affirms, even in c<mimeQ 
grammar-schools. They were suppressed in 1542 by a 
proclamation of HeniyVIII.; but were revived under 
Queen Mary, and seem to have been exhibited in oonn- 
tiy viUages till the ktter end of the reign of her sno- 
oessor. " We may observe," remarks Stmtt, '' that most 
of the churches in which these mock ceremoniea were 
performed, had dresses and ornaments proper lor the 
occasion, and suited to the size of the wearers, bat in 
eveiy other respept resembling those appropriated to 
the real dignitaries of the churdi." Brand is of opinion 
that the montem at Eton is only a corruption of the 
ceremony of the boy bishop and his companions^ who, 
upon being prevented from mimicking any Icmger their 
ecclesiastical superiors, "gave a new lace" to their festi- 
vity, and began their present play at soldiers and 
electing a captain. Within the memory of persona alive^ 
when the aoove antiquaiy wrote, the montem was k^ 
in the winter time a little before Christmas : a passage 
was cut through the snow from Eton to Salt4iill, upon 
which, after the procession had arrived there, the ^ap- 
lain and his clerk (Etonians thus disguised) used to 
read prayers ; and then, at the conclusi<ni, the chaplain 
kicked the clerk down the hill. The presoit Mortkm 
is generally celebrated on Whit-Tuesday, and honoured 



(1) Such an one U pmenred in Sslisbury Cat he d ra l. 
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l^ the presenoe of royalty. It is triennial, and consiBta 
at present of a procession of the boys to Salt-hill, 
where money is collected for the ''captain" as a kind 
of provision against his going to the UnirerBitY. The 
youths begin to assemble at abont nine o'clock in the 
morning, and at halfpast there is what is termed, in 
the Etonian phraseology, an "absence;** that is, — the 
boys, in order, march three times roond the playing or 
■ehool-yard, and are each saccessive time called over by 
the haul master, who stands at his "chamber door." 
Behind each " fifth-form boy" marches a " lower boy," 
carrying a white pole, and hence this portion of Uie 
sdiool receire the name of " pole-bearers." Affcer this 
part of the oeremony, sandry stoat fellows are placed at 
all places of exit, armed with staves. At ten, the boys 
begin to set out for Salt-hill, and " dire is the roat, and 
dreadful is the squeeze," since the only permitted way 
is through the cloisters, and thence into the playing 
fields ; and the latter passage is narrow in the extreme. 
When the crowd is fiiirly out, the "pole-bearers" pre- 
sent their poles to be cut in two by the swords of the 
" fifth form," girded on for that sole purpose. The fol- 
lowing personages figure in the procession : a " marshal," 
who wears the uniform of his assumed rank, and is 
attended by several pages in dresses of different nations; 
a "eantain," (who is a king's scholar, the head boy of 
the school, and for whose benefit the montem is held,) 
attired in the usual regimental costume; a "lieute- 
nant," in the usual dress ; an " ensign," to whom is en- 
trusted the college flag; "serjeanto"and "corporals," 
in theirnroper uniforms; and the " salt-bearers" and 
their servitors, scouto or runners, who wear every kind 
of fimcy apparel, and carry large embroidered bags for 
" salt," i. e, " voluntary contributions." The proper 
number of the salt-beaa^rs is only two, but they are 
aided by several of their schoolfellows. 

On the morning of Montem-day they freouently rise 
aa early as six o'clock, and forthwith scour the country, 
soliciting or demanding money from every one whom 
they encounter. Having collected the "salt" from the 
company, the salt-bearers, &c. levy a contribution from 
the boys of at least one shilling each, which, in the 
whole school, amounts to upwanls of thirty pounds. 
When the procession arrives at Salt-hill, the college flag, 
inscribed with the motto Pro Mare et Monte, is waved 
three times by the ensign, who stands on the sammit 
of the mound. The fifth form then dine by themselves, 
and the lower boys, by themselves : and Uie procession 
returns to Eton about five. The day after the Montem 
the captain gives an elegant d^euner a lafowrckeUe, to 
the fiivt two hundred boys, in the Coll^^ Hall. 

December 9.~The illustrious poet Johm Miltok was 
bora on this dav, 1608, in Bread-street, London. He 
received the rudiments of a learned education at St. 
Paul's School, and afterwards studied at Christ's College, 
Cambridge, where he was admitted, Feb. 12, 1624. Dr. 
Johnson is "ashamed to relate what he fears is true, 
that Milton was one of the last students in either 
University that suffered the public indignity of corporal 
correction." He was well skilled in Latin, and wrote 
verMs in that language with classical elegance. He be- 
gan his travels on the death of his mother in 1687, and 
pa ss e d fifteen months in visiting Paris, Florence, Home, 
Lucea, Yenice, and Genoa. On his return home he took 
a house in Aldersgate-street, London, for the reception 
of scholars. In 1641 he began to engage in the contro- 
versies of the times, and wrote several polemical treatises. 
Two years later, he married his first wife, the daughter 
of a country gentleman in Oxfordshire, whom he soon re- 
pudiated. After the martyrdom of King Charies I, he 
was appointed Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromwell. In 
1654, or perhaps earlier, he became totally blind, a mis- 
fortune iniich his enemies considered as a judgment from 
heaven. At the Bestoration he retired into obscurity, and 
by the exertion of his friends was included in the general 
amnesty. His immortal poem, entitled Paradisb Lost, 
the oofgrright of iriiich he sold for only lU,, was pub- 



lished in 1667. He died in 1674, and was interred near 
his father in the chancel of St Giles's, Cripplegate. 

December 18. — St. Lucy's name occurs in the Ealendar 
of the Church of England on this day. She was a young 
lady of Syracuse, who preferring a religious single life 
to marriage, gave away all her wealth to the poor. 
Having been accused by the nobleman who sought her 
hand, to the Pagan Proconsul Pasohasius, for professing 
Christianity, she obtained the crown of martyrdom, 
A. D. 304. Her remains long reposed at Syracuse. They 
are now preserved in the Church of St. Y incent, at Mets. 



LOUISE, OR THE FAIRY WELL.^ 

After pausing for a moment to admire the delicate 
tracery and the foliage of the sculptor, and dwelling 
for some moments on the maxims over her head, 
she tripped forth lishtly into a conservatory filled 
with rare plants and curious shrubs, the splash of 
water falhng continually into hollowed basins of 
pure white marble filled her with delight; here 
several large bees, such as she had previously seen, 
were flitting about, and many birds of bright plu- 
mage had built their nests in the taller shrubs. On 
her approach, the birds nestled down in their nests, 
and covered their little heads with their wines; and 
the bees alighted on the diffbrent flowers, and found 
a shelter in their wide spreading cups. <' Oh, how 
charming I " said Louise, " I wiU catch one of these 
little birds, to see the bright colours of his plumage." 
She raised herself up to the lowest shrub, and as 
soon as she put her hand into the nest, the little 
terrified creature uttered a shrill cry, which was 
taken up by all the others, so that the conservatory 
resounded with their piteous notes. Fear for the 
moment proved superior to her other feelings, and 
as soon as she felt more confident, she stretched 
out her hand a second time, but the nest was ffone! 
Louise, in astonishment, ran from shrub to shrub, 
peering cautiously into the branches, but the birds 
nad all flown, and she could not even discover their 
nests. This was a great source of wonder, as she 
could not imagine how they had made their escape, 
as the windows that reached from the ribbed ceilme 
to the marble floor were all closed, and she could 
see no other means of escape. The bees too had 
flown away, and she was alone. This circumstance 
gave her no uneasiness, on the contrary, the hours 
glided pleasantly l&way, as she found new attraction 
in every succeeding flower. Here was the rose in 
all its variety of tint, here was the graceful lily, the 
striped carnation, the star-like pnmrose, and the 
dehcate snow-drop. Here orange and lemon trees 
bloomed, amid myrtles and acacias; here the most 
choice treasures of the Eastern gardens grew in all 
their luxuriance. When she had feasted herself 
sufficiently on the sweets around her^ she turned 
her eyes to the fountains, in whose waters swarmed 
myriads of the most tiny fish, frolicking about in 
the dear glassy element, goon, however, by de- 
grees, a feehng of languor crept over her f^me, and 
she lost her former vivacity ; the charm of the scene 
died away, and she longed to see and hold inter- 
course with the bright spirits who dwelt in the 
fkiry palace. " What are all the charms " cried she, 
" of so beautiful a spot to me, if there be none else 
to enjoy it ? what concert so sweet as that of human 
voices? Oh, for my little companions in the forest 
glade!" 



(1) Cooehided fhim page 95. 
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As these last Words wefe issuing from her 
moutb, a merry laugh rang through the conserva- 
tory. Louise, guid^ by its ringing echo, hastened 
in the direction from which it proceeded, but there 
was no sign of living being. She discovered, how- 
ever a doorway, which yielded to a push from her 
hand, and then closed again behind her so exactly, 
as to appear but a part of the solid walL Imme- 
diately on her emerging from the conservatory, an 
indescribable feeling of awe crept over her; the 
spot on which she stood seemed to inspire hoi v 
and devotional thoughts ; the mellow liffht that fell 
upon the dark marble pavement from the coloured 
windows, was in unison with the sombre air which 
pervaded the entire edifice. She was standing in 
the nave of a venerable structure, with an open 
ceiling of cedar wood, supported on slender pillars 
of porphyry, whose capitals were decorated with 
elegant tracery : beyond feU a deep curtain, separ 
ratmg the nave from the inner bmlding. Louise 
crept silently to it, and on her appro^^h a deep 
sound of music burst forth. Simple and plain was 
the melody, but anon its tones rose and swelled 
upon the ear, riveting the attention by its beauti- 
ful simplicity. All was silence for a moment, and 
then the melody was heard flowing softly forth 
again, blended with voices rich and powerful 

" Mortal foot is lurking lOgta, 
Mortal voice and mortal eye I 
None our fairy home may see, 
Save thoae of tpotlett purity. 
Heart! aa pure at virgin anovr, i 

Such alone our Iiaunts may know. 
Anger, hence, and bitter strife, 
And all the foes of earthly Ufe. 
Come, if thou be firm of miodl 
Go. if fickle as the wind ! 
Come, if thou wouldst happy be I 
Come, if thou wouldst fain be free I 
Here is life, and here is pleasure, 
There is peace in this bnght home, 
Peace, the weary mortal's tnasure; 
Come, oh, come — " 

Louise, urged by some impulse, caught up the 
melody ere it died away, and sane the last few lines 
in a spirit of reverential awe. She felt no longer 
the thoughtless child of the forest, roaming only 
from thicket to glade in search of new delight, care- 
less of aught beyond the present moment ; a new 
light seemed to be dawning u{>on her, and the 
thought that life was not without its duties, that all 
its concerns were not to be centred on self, occurred 
to her mind, and she began to wonder how it had 
happened that she had been so long dead to this 
important truth. This thought gave birth to a 
thousand kindred reflections, and her imagination 
presented before her eyes the inscriptions on the 
archway of the chamber where she had slept. *' Ah, " 
said she " frdl well I know 

life is tat • trUl at most, 
but then follows 

l^m t^qr to^o use it toen, 
oh, may I be enabled to know that happiness." 
Pursuing the train of reflections which sprang from 
the consideration of the maxim, her feelings became 
overmastered by a sense of her former l}lindness 
and ignorance, and she fell on her knees in the 
spirit of prayer; and, though her lips appeared 
sealed, and her fervour was not manifested in de- 
votional accents, nevertheless her soul was poured 
forth in prayer, and she was heard. For a long 
time she continued upon her knees upon the marble 
floor, with raised eyes and uplifted hands, and 
when she arose, with a fetUng of calm serenity. 



the curtain was suddenly withdrawn from befbre het, 
at the same moment a film fell from her eyes, and 
she was in the presence of those beautiful spirits 
who had visited ner in her dreams. 

*' Thou hast striven," exclaimed the fairy spirits, 
"and now shalt thou be a child of spotless purity." 

They then embraced her, and lea her out into a 
spacious garden, in which stood a circular edifice 
of shell work, encrusted with moss and curious 
grasses. Her dream was indeed reidis«l, and 
Louise recognized the beautiful spot, peopled by 
the fairies, in their blue silk draperies, fastened by 
zones of white coral ; the gems that glittered upon 
their brows were of intense brilliancy ; the l>ees 
were hovering about on their downy wings, and 
the same birds hopped from spray to spray. They 
then led her into this circular emfice, singing, and 
showering roses and sprigs of myrtle along the 
path, and entered a chamber, on which a throne of 
crystal was raised upon a dais ; on it sat a lady, 
bright as the morning star, at whose presence all 
fell with their faces to the ground. The beautiful 
lady advanced to Louise, and encirdii^ her waist 
with a coral band, and clasping a diamond on her 
forehead, greeted her thus : — 

" Forget not, my child, what thou hast resolved 
on this day. The gift of life is no useless boon ; 
we sleep but ini the night ; the stin rises each sue* 
ceeding morn to light our path for the day, and 
however confined and narrow that path may be, 
we must walk in it, and doubt not we shall find 
duties to perform ere we reach its utmost limits. 
They who walk blindly on, forget that life ia but a 
trial, and miss its great object. Thou art young, 
child, and untaintea; and preserve thyself spotless 
as hitherto, and on thy return to the Schwarxwald, 
for thou must return for a time, strive for the great 
reward, and thou shalt visit us again with all now- 
dear to thee." 

With these words she returned to her throne, 
and Louise and her fairy companions left the 
chamber, and roamed in the gardens. Some 
gathered the most delicious fruits and presented to 
her ; others plucked the most choice, flowers and 
twined them in her hair. They devised all kinds of 
sports to amuse her; ran races, and danced in 
merry groups on the green-sward, exhibiting in 
their graceM movements the delicate symmetry of 
their Hmbs. 

When they became fatigued with their games 
they led her to a clear crystal stream, and inrited 
her to plunge in to cool her glowing limbs. In a 
moment tbey were all sporting in the water,— now 
floating on the glassy surface, now dipping beneath 
the wave, and then appearing again with theii 
bright locks unbound, streaming over their shooV 
ders, and dripping with spray. After the refiresb- 
ment of the bath, they led her into a more beautiiul 
apartment than any she had hitherto seen, though 
its magnificence was somewhat diminished in her 
eyes, by the appearance of several hideous faces^ 
bearing upon them the stamp of passion, hatred, 
jealousy, and other feelings that debase mortality. 
Louise, somewhat terrified by the fiendish glare of 
their eyes, and their savage mien, inquired of one 
of the fairies the cause of their dwelhng in a spot 
tenanted by happy spirits. 

" See you not," replied the fairy, " they are 
separated from us by an iron grating ; part of their 
miserable punishment it is, to be spectators of the 
undying bUss that reigns for ever here ; they suffor 
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unceasing torments in a cold and cheerless spot ; 
here is eternal spring and beauty, ever £resh and 
blooming; they were blind to the uses of life in 
the external world, they reaped not the harvest, 
because they smothered the good seed, and their 
doom is eternal." 

During this conversation, the tables throughout 
the chamber were loaded with delicacies for a feast; 
and as soon as Louise and her companions were 
seated, and the sound of mirth and ei^oyment 
arose, the unhappy beinp at the grating uttered 
loud yells of despair, mmgled with execrations at 
their miserable lot Meanwhile, the time glided 
pleasantly away, till the tinkling of a little silver 
bell gave the hour for returning. 

The fairies then signified to Louise, that it would 
be her duty to keep watch during the night at the 
mouth of the well ; and for this purpose they led 
her by a winding staircase to the summit of a 
tower, and bade her look up. Above her was an 
openinp;, through which a faint ray of light was 
streaming, sufficient to assure her Uiat it was the 
mouth of the old well, and that she was in the 
neighbourhood of the Schwarzwald. The fairy 
spirits all embraced her most tenderly, kissing her 
repeatedly. " I will stay with you for ever," cried 
Louise, passionately ; but they kissed her again, 
and said, " Thou shalt one day be one of us, but 
not yet ;" and then they bade her be of good heart, 
and left her. As soon as she was alone, her 
thoughts reverted to her father's hut, and she 
longed to know what had transpired during her 
absence. "Doubtless my father is sorrowing," 
thought she, ** bewailing his lost child ; my mother, 
t^o, 18 weeping, perhaps ; and oh, how sad must 
be poor little Carl, deprived of his dear Louise!" 
The desire of seeing them again became CTadually 
stronger, till she burst into tears, and sobbed vio- 
lently, till sleep came to her relief. 

She was roused by the sound of an axe, and on 
opening her eyes she discovered herself on a mossy 
bank at the mouth of the welL The poor child 
rubbed her eyes, to convince herself that it was 
reaUty, and then exclaimed, **Ah, it must have 
been a dream, — but what a beautiful one !" but, on 
putting her hand to her forehead, the diamond 
circlet was stul there, thoueh she was dressed in 
her blue woollen frock, and wore her straw hat. 
She concealed the diamond in her pocket, and bent 
her steps towards the spot where the click of the 
axe sounded, and in another moment Louise was 
folded in her father's arms. 

How the tears chased one another down the 
cheeks of the old woodcutter, as he pressed his 
child to his heart ! " Come," said he, " my darling 
treasure, let us return together to the hut, and re- 
joice with your mother and little Carl, and you 
shall tell us where you have been; and we will 
tell you how we sought you in the forest, day after 
day, and could discover nothing but the basket" 

Ihey drew near the hut, and Gertrude was weep- 
ing wUhin. '* For a week my child has been torn 
from me; oh, let me die.^" 

" Live, live, and happily, too ! " shouted the 
woodcutter, as he entered the hut with Louise in 
his hand. Gertrude clasped the child to her bosom 
in a transport of delight, and little Carl kissed her, 
and then wept, and kissed her again. 

The joy at her recovery was not confined to the 
woodcutter's hearth; the news spread rapidly 
through the little colonyi and all flocked to the 



hut, anxious to see Louise, and to congratulate her 
parents. When the happy family seated them* 
selves round the blazing &re in the evening, the 
woodcutter pressed his daughter to say how she 
had missed her path, and in what manner she had 
subsisted during the week she had been missing; 
but the child begged him to forbear questiouine 
her, as she could not reveal it " One day," said 
she, ** father, dear, you shall know all." 

Years passed on in their course, and prosperity 
had smiled upon the simple woodcutter : he was 
now become the aufseher of the district. He had 
marked the wisdom that dictated the opinions of 
his child; nor were her deeds at variance with 
them, as she preserved one strict line of duty her- 
self, and invited all others to follow her example. 
She was the friend and counsellor of all : were any 
unhappy, Louise could restore their peace of muid; 
were any in doubt or perolexity, Louise was ever 
ready to aid them; were there any quarrels in the 
little settlement, Louise was the arbitrator, and 
always the peace-maker. Loved and respected by 
all, she continued in one straightforward course, 
never turning aside to the right or to the left 

The forest leaves were thickly falling, every 
breeze added numbers to those already crisped 
and curled on the ground, and the woodcutter ifelt 
sensible that he should never see again their green 
bloom. He was lying upon a couch facing a win- 
dow that looked upon a forest path : his faithftd 
wife, Gertrude, was supporting nis head ; his son 
Carl, now a fine-grown youth, was kneeling by his 
side, and Louise had just completed the narrativa 
of her visit to the fairy spirits m the happy realins. 
The old man's eye lighted up with sudden bril- 
liancy. " What see you, father, dear ?" cried Louise. 
His lips quivered, but no sound escaped them. 
" What see you, father, dear?" repeated the girl; 
and as she stooped to kiss his pale cheek, she heard 
him whisper faintly, " I come, beautiM spirits ; I 
come." One struggle, — all was over. 

They buried him on the margin of the well ; and 
when spring came round, flowers sprang up upon 
his grave, arching gracefully over it, and Louise 
knew that her father was happy. The woodcutters 
immediately elected Carl mto his father's office. 
" Tread thou," said they, " in his footsteps, and 
thou canst not err." Louise continued with her 
brother ; and the two, knowing that life was but a 
trial at* most, endeavoured to " use it well," and 
won undjdng bliss with their mother, who had 
^one before them, and the old woodcutter, in tho 
dwelling of the beautiful spirits of the Fairy WelL 



l9inqtav%ital iUt^n at Eminent 9Ain\n%. 

JOSEPH TBRNET. 

It was at a period when the French school of 
painting was declining, that Joseph Vemet, an 
artist cQstingniished by originality of genius and 
energy of diaracter, made hb appearance. He 
was bom at Avignon, in France, in 1714; and at 
the age of eighteen he went to Rome, where hb 
works were highly esteemed by the Italians them- 
selves, who seemed to reckon him among the 
number of their artists. 

His choice of the particular style of painting to 
which he chiefly devoted himself, was decided by 
the sight of a storm at sea. His searpieces gained 
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him great renown throughout Europe, and his 
landscapes, chiefly composed of scenes in Italy, 
were much admired for the excellence of the 
colouring, and that animation in his fijg^res and 
groups which may be said to be a distinguishing 
feature of his works. 

Yemet excelled in depicting the motion of water 
and the velocity of clouds, and if his landscapes 
do not display a delicacy of touch equal to those of 
Claude de la Lorraine, he is more animated than 
that great master in his searpieces. 

After spending twenty years in Italy, he was 
snmmonea to France by Louis XV, to paint views 
of the ports of that country. Such works fetter 
the gemus of artists, and are not generally inter- 
esting in their appearance ; but Yemet contrived 
to produce a strilung and picturesque effect in those 
pictures, at the same time that he represented 
every object with the utmost exactitude. 

He was received into the Academy immediately on 
his arrival in Paris. Few artists have left a |^eater 
number of works. There is scarcely a cabmet in 
Europe which does not possess some of his pic- 
tures. His Italian landscapes are beautiful, and 
are much prized. 

Yemet's personal qualities were of the highest 
order. Although he was admitted into the pre- 
sence of royalty, and was courted by the g^rea^ he 
constantly preserved a modest and an unassuming 
demeanour. If he indulged in luxury, it was not 
firom ostentation, but in order to gratify his feel- 
ings of hospitality; and his principal recreation 
was the society of persons of intelligence. 

An interesting anecdote is relatea of him, con- 
nected with our own celebrated landscape painter, 
Richard Wilson. 

It happened that Yemet and Wilson were at 
Rome at the same time; the former being in the 
zenith of his fame. One day Yemet visited Wil- 
son's studio, and being strack by the merit of one 
of his luidscapes, he begged to be permitted to 
nve the artist one of his own in exchange for it. 
Wilson readily agreed to so flattering a proposal 
and sent his picture to the distinguished French 
painter, who generously exhibited it to his visitors, 
and recommended Wilson to their favour. 

Yemet passed through life deservedly respected 
by all who knew him, even by those who were 
envious of his talents. He continued to work until 
within a very short period of his death, without 
either his body, his mental powers, his genius, or 
lus cheerftdness appearing to be affected or dimin- 
ish^ ; and he died at Paris, after a short illness, 
in 1789, at the age of seventy-five, or, as some 
say, seventy-seven. 
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BURIAL OP AN INDIAN CHIEP. 

Ov snnnjr slope and beechen swell 
The shadowed light of erening fell; 
And, where the maple's leaf was brown» 
With soft and silent lapse came down 
The glory that the wood receives 
At sunset, in its decayed leaves. 



Far upward, In the mellow light« 

Rose the blue hills. One cloud of white, 

Around a fkr uplifted cone^ 

In the warm blush of evening ihoot ; 

An image of the silver lakes. 

By which the Indian's soul awakes. 

But soon a fiineral hymn was heard. 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, gray forest; and a band 
Of stem in heart, and strong in hand. 
Came winding down beside U&e wave, 
To lay the red chief in his grave. 

They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of flowers; 
And thirty snows had not vet shed 
Their glory on the warriors head; 
But, as the summer Aruit decays, 
So died he in those naked days. 

A dark cloak, of the roe-budc's skln» 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard tolls of war, were laid; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds. 
And the broad belt of shells and beads. 

Before, a daA-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death-dirge of the slain ; 
Behind, the long procession came, 
Of hoary men and chiefi of fame. 
With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief. 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
UncurtMd, unreined, and riderless, 
"With darting eye, and nostril spread. 
And heavy and impatient tread. 
He came ; and ofttiiat eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 

They buried the dark chief; they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed. 
And swift an arrow cleared its way 
To his stem heart I~one piercing nelgb 
Arose, and o'er the dead man's plain 
llie rider grasps his steed again. 

LomgfdUm. 



iDiUi^cellaneottS. 



** I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowwt, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but ttie string that tica 
them."— ifoiilcH^e. 

I VKVS& yet fonnd pride in a noble nature, nor humi- 
lity in an unworthy mind. •: ... Of all trees, 
I obsenre God hath chosen the vine, a low plant, thai 
creeps upon the helpful wall : of all beasts, toe soft and 
patient lamb : of all fowls, the mild and galless dove. 
When God appeared to Moses, it was not in the lol^ 
cedar, not the sturdy oak, nor the spreading plane ; bat 
in a bush, a humbly slender, abject bosh. As if He 
would by these elections check the oonoeited arrogance 
of man. Nothing procureth love, like humility : nothing 
hate, like pride. — FeUhams Besolva, 

N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready ; Covers 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
sellers. 
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Long yean, she said, bad parted her ; in jof 
And beanty the grew np, ever her sire 
Gladdening with smiles,- and laying on his heart 
Ointmeit of purest comfort. On a day 
Heaven ^nt a worm into this summer flowtr. 
She told me how they watched her fade away, 
As we have watched the clouds of evening feide 
After the sun hath set. Slow were her words. 
And solemn, as she reached the parting tale. 
** 'Twas thus we sat and saw our only hope 
Qo down into the grave ; for many months 
It was a weaiy, weary Ufe to lead ; 
She weakened by degrees ; and every day 
Less light was in her eye, and on her cheek 
Less colour; and the faint quick pulse that beat 
In the blue veins that laced her marble wrist 
Stole without notice on the wary touch. 
Sometimes by day she asked if it were fair, 
By night if it were starlight ; that was all. 
Ye should have seen her but a night aifd day 



Befiirsahe died. How she sat up and spoke ; 

How of a sadden light most wonderful 

Looked forward from her eyes, and on her cheek 

Flashed coloor, like a bloom from other lands, 

The bloom that shows in flowers beyoML tiit skies. 

And then the words came forth most musical. 

Low toned and solemn— like the final notes 

Of that grand anthem whose last strain is * Peace' 

She ^ke of angels, seen in a half light ; 

She spoke of friends — ^long served friends, that died 

la early youth, some fair and tall, and some 

Most innocent children, that with earnest gaze 

Looked ever in opon her all the night. 

And faded slow into the light of mom. 

And so she passed away : and now her grave 

Ten summers and ten winters hath been green ; 

We dug it in a still and shady place : 

There is no headstone ; for we deemed it vain 

To carve her record in a mouldering slab. 

Whose name is written in the Book of life.'* ^ 



HEIDELBEBG. 



Clatterihg over the bridge across tho Neckar, and 
along the narrow, dusty, stone-paved streets of Heidel- 
berg, we dismounted at the post-house. It was a late 
hour for dinner, being past two, but nevertheles we 
found a very good one awaiting us, the most remark- 
able feature of which was the dignity to which the 
humble potato had been elevated, in being handed 
round alone, to be eaten as a sort of entremet before the 
meat itself made its appearance. 

Heidelberg may be said to be bnilt in a gigantic 
punch-bowl, the sides of which are formed by the moun- 
tains around, whilst the river lies, like the last dregs of 
the punch, at the bottom. The hills rise almost from 
the waters edge, so that the town has scarcely a leyel 
street in it, and the greater number are extremely 
steep. Up these we wound onr way, and then up the 
still steeper road cut in the rock, which leads from the 
back of the town to the castle, till we at length stood 
before the portcnllised gateway. 

The castle of Heidelberg is one of the most ma^ifi- 
cent specimens of mediaeval architecture in the world ; 
far the finest I have ever seen, and what, in my opinion, 
is of much more consequence, far the most comfortable. 
Indeed, I do not know anything more disastrous than 
to visit a real ruin of some celebrated castle, when fresh 
from a course of mediaeval chivalrous novels. After all 
the magnificent descriptions which you have been gloat- 
ing over, of vast halls arrayedi for the banquet of innu- 
merable knights and ladies, yon are shown a place 
which looks something between a dining parlour and a 
wine cellar :— and then, what places the sturdy retainers 
resided and revelled in, as described by Scott, and 
Bulwer, and James ; and still more, if we may venture 
upon such mysteries, where the highborn dames slept, 
or even changed their shoes and stockings, — I protest 
has ever been to me a matter of wonderment. In feust, 
half the places which I have seen exhibited in feudal 
castle?, as baronial halls and state i^>artments, would 
excite the scorn of Miss Henrietta Duggles, whose 
father keeps the green-grocer's shop over the way, and 
whose mother goes out charing. 

Heidelberg, however, is a very different sort of place, 
and is a splendid specimen of that style of architecture 
of which there arc more instances in England than on 



the Continent — the mixture of the palace and the 
castle. The castles which I have alluded to abore 
belong to a different period of history. As long as 
men know that they must consent to sleep six in a bed, 
or to have their throats cut, they will most likely sub- 
mit to the former alternative ; but when society bcKsomes 
more secure, outraged nature demands a separate bed, 
and room to stretch one's legs. Yet, as gome defence is 
still necessary, the mansion, while it is extended into a 
palace, still remains a castle. Such is Heidelberg; 
immense in size, enclosing within its vast ramparts 
gardens and pleasure grounds, dwellings of great ex- 
tesi and architectural beauty, but yet so trdl fortified, 
as to have been one of the most potent strongholds of 
former times. It holds, as it were, the mM-sitnaUon 
between the town and the summits of the hills behind, 
and its limits comprehend the whole shelf of rock on 
which it stands, almost the entire ^de toirards the 
town being one continuous escarped precipics of great 
depth. We wandered with guides — and, whenever we 
could get quit of them, without guides — over the whole 
grounds. The buildings arc roofless, shattered, and 
desolate, but beantiful in their ruin. The h^^h walls of 
red stone, carefully sculptured, and richly adomtd,— the 
secluded courts, the stately terraces, and the maasy bul- 
warks, still remain ; and, though the ivy dmibs within 
the halls of the palace, and the gardens are oveigrown 
and desolate, there is more of solemnity thaa If all yet 
remained gaudy in regal splendour. But a more cun- 
ning hand than mine has limned the picture, and I 
shall leave to it to trace the outline. 

" Itt front, from the broad terrace of masonry, yon 
can almost throw a stone upon the roofs of tie dty, so 
close do they lie beneath. Above this terrace rises the 
broad f^ont of the chapel of Saint Udalrich. On the 
left stands the slender octagon tower of tho horologe, 
and on the right a hvm round towei^ battered and 
shattered by the ipftce of war, dtores up with its broad 
shoulders the beautifal palace snd gi^en-tenmoe of 
Elizabeth, wife of the Ffitlzgraf fiedeHdL ||^ the lear 
are older palaces and toNrers, finding a vast^ inegular 
quadrangle : Eodolph's ancient castle, with its go^'e 

(I) From " The School of the Heart," a Poem, published by 
Pickering, London. 
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glorieite and fantastie gables ; the Qiantia Tower, guard- 
iiig the drawbridge over the moat; the Bent Tower, 
with the linden trees growing on its summit ; and the 
magnificent Rittersatd of Ofcto Ueniy, Count Palatine 
of the Bhine, and grand seneschal of the Holy Boman 
Bmpirs. From the gardens behind the castle you pass 
under the archway of the Giant's Tower into the great 
court-yard. The diverse architecture of different ages 
strikes the eye. In niches in the walls of Saint Vdal- 
rich's ohapel stand rows of knights in armour, all 
broken and dismembered ; and on the front of (Hto's 
Bittersaal, the heroes of Jewish history and classic 
fltble. Ton enter the open and desolate ehamben of the 
rain, and on every side are medallions and fknuly arms ; 
the Globe of the Empire, and the Golden Fleece, or the 
Bagle of the Gsesars, resting on the escutcheons of 
^varia and the Palatinate. Over the windows, and 
doorways, and chimney-pieoes, are sculptures and mould- 
ings of exquisite workmanship ; and the eye is bewil- 
dered by the profusion of caryatides, and arabesques, 
and rosettes, and fan-like flutings, and garlands of fruits 
and flowers, and acorns and bullock's heads, with dra- 
peries of foliage, and muisles of lions holding rings in 
their teeth. The cunning hand of art was busy for six 
eentnrles in raising and adorning these walls; the 
mailed hand of time and war have defiieed and over- 
thrown them in lees than two. Next to the Alhambra 
of Grenada, the CAtle of Heidelberg is the most mag- 
nificent ruin of the middle agee."^ 

Te me the most interesting portion of the whole 
building was that which is called the Bnglish Palace, as 
having been the residence of the unfortunate Queen of 
Bohemia, the daughter of our James I. Beside it is 
her flower garden, an exquisite little spot, with a beau- 
tiful little fountain, surrounded by pillars of granite. 
Here I wandered, over and over again, thinking of that 
lovely and most hapless princess. Here she was received 
with regal pomp by her handsome and brainless hus- 
band, the Elector Frederick, and here she remained, 
living as an Bnglish princess should, amidst flowers 
and beauty, and music and song, till her spouse must 
needs go a erown-hunting ; and then her beautiful 
Palatinate was destroyed by fire and sword, and she 
hera«lf wandered forth the most wretched of beings — 
a T9nl beggar, her husband dethroned and dead, her 
hvotner hurled fh>m his throne, and her children exiles. 
Truly was she the successor in misfortune, as in beauty, 
to her grandmother Mary; obliged even in infiincy to 
be guarded in the strongest fortresses, lest she should 
tkW a victim to civil war, and dying in destitution and 
niinvy ; while yet, such was her beauty and her fasci- 
nations, that the gallant Christian of Brunswick, when 
the prospects of her party seemed hopeless, prided him- 
self on being her kmght, and weturing her glove in his 
basnet, whilst his banners bore the motto— "All for 
God and you." And I do not give credit to that story 
of ket* forcing her husband to accept the crown of 
Bohemia, saying that she would rather beg her bread 
as t queen, than reign an dbetress. I wouM rather 
believe the ether version, which says that she beeseched 
him to be content with his sStoatlon; for, indeed, I 
think Frederick was quite foolish enough to insist on 
the crown, withotrt anv incentive but his own inordinate 
vanHy, seeing ii is always your men who are least fit 
for tinane-hunting who aru most eager in the chase, 
jmk aa the most thorough cockney is invariably the 
keenest sportsman. And many a time, I dare say, he 
^nhe4 he had stayed at home, and thought how com- 
fortably he had sat after dinner sipping Ms Hock, and 
looking out of his dining-room windows on the Neckar, 
instead of marching off to encounter Tilly and Wallen- 
stein, and the rest of them, who cared no more for a 
king than a cockchafer. No, I had great pi^r for poor 
fiiaadieth as I roamed about her gardens and her Italian 
palace, and fiucied her disporting therein, surrounded 



(1) LoogfeDow't Rypedoiu 



by gallant courtiers and lovely ladies, in grace and 
beauty outshining them all; but I could not help think- 
ing that her husband got all he deserved. 

We had some discussion as to whether we should see 
the great tun ; but to have been at Heidelberg without 
seeing the tun, would have been something like going 
to Egypt without visiting the pyramids. We were 
accordingly introduced to a pretty enough young girl, 
who spoke German with a soothing lisp, and who, fetch- 
ing a huge key, ushered us into ^e wine-cellars of the 
castle. They are quite worthy of the magnificence of 
the pahice above ; large, roomy vaults, capacious enough 
to hold liquor for an army. Lest the mind should be 
too much startled by a sudden view of the stupendous 
tun itself, you are first introduced to several of a smaller 
slae, though each equal to a dozen hogsheads of theSe 
degenerate days, and you are then ushered through 
a long row of smaller casks, all full, as our guide showed 
us, of good Bhine wine, till you at length enter a sepa- 
rate vault, the sacred shrine where, alone in its glory, 
reposes the majestic tun, the grandfather of casks, as 
the Persians would say. It is, in fact, more like a house 
than a cask, and a couple of turnpike men's cottages 
might be stowed away in it with ease. I forget the 
exact number of bottles which it is calculated to con- 
tain, but it is somewhere above eleven thousand ; and 
though it has not been in use for many a year, methinks, 
if a toper were wishing to worship the object of his 
adoration under a visible form, he could not choose a 
better idol than this Qyclopean agent of Bacchus ; even 
I myself could not but gaze on it with awe, as I paused 
to consider the number of human braina its contents 
were calculated to addle for ever. We walked round it, 
and up a ladder^hich led to a platform on the top, and 
so stood on the great tun. Here, in former days, a 
solemn dance was always held on occasion of its being 
filled; and even jet, though the cask is no longer filled, 
the dance sometimes takes place, for, as our guide said, 
" people thought it a fine^ thing to say they had danced 
on the top of a cask." 

On descending again, we were shown what is consi- 
dered almost as great a curiosity as the huge tun — a 
cask, formed without nail or ho<m, simply by the skill 
with which the staves are fitted together; as also a 
figure, the size of life, of a dwarf fool of one of the Elec- 
tors Palatine, bearing on his breast a tablet, with a 
rhyming inscription, to the effect, that it was his daily 
habit to drink six bottles of Bhine wine to his own 
share ; an achievement which, unless the wine were par- 
ticularly good, speaks, methinks, much more for the 
strength of the fool's stomach, thui that of his head. 

So then we left those cellars, the sacred temple of 
toping. They musthave been jolly dog8,those old Electors, 
living as the monarehs of such a country should, eating 
of the fat and drinking of the sweet. One can fimcy 
the good old follows in their slashed doublets and swell- 
ing trunk-hose, taking down the goblets of goodly Bhine 
wine, to the musio of some old high Dutdi song. Very 
dififerent from their descendants, they troubled not their 
heads, I warrant you, with questions o€ metaphysics and 
state police, but their deepest cogitations turned most 
likely on the point, as to whether the last flask of Jo- 
haflnisberg should be succeeded by another of the same, 
or by one of Hockheimer. That merry old worthy, above 
all, who built the great tun,— one can fancy his exultation 
when it was finished, when he calculated its dimensions, 
and felt that he had not lived in vain. The people about 
the castle seem to have caught something of the spirit 
of their former masters ; they speak of the great tun 
with a sort of reverence, as an ancient Egyptian miffht 
have spoken d the great temple of Thebes, and boast of 
the Elector's feats at the bottle, as in other countries 
people do of the warlike deeds of their princes. 

Leavii^ ^e castle, and wandering through thegrounds 
attached to it^ now turned into a promenade and plea- 
sure gard^ through which half the inhabitants of 
Heidelberg were sauntering in the full eiyoyment of th^ 
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summer's eyening', we pursued the path wiiich skirts the 
summit of the bastions, and so reached the comer <^ the 
fortification. The view from this point is enchanting. 
Behind jou, rise the heights of tne Kdnigsstuhl, the 
king's seat, covered with trees of the richest foliage, and, 
as you stand on the veige of the precipice, which forms 
the chief defence of the castle on this side, beside you 
lies the old Rent Tower, mighty in its ruins, like the 
corpse of a hoary Titan; whilst beyond it, from amidst 
the trees, the towers and battlements of the palace stretch 
to the sky in sublime and silent majesty. At your feet 
lies a blooming orchard, and below it the irregular, 
quaint looking roo£s of the town, dotted with shingled 
steeples of old fiishioned churches. From the black fir 
woods of the Odenwald, on the far right hand, the river 
runs swiftly by, whirling in a thousand little eddies; 
and on the opposite bank lies the lovely Neckar valley, 
with its fragrant gardens, and vineyards, and orchards ; 
whilst beyond them the hill of All Saints, with the 
ruined convent on its summit, shuts in the view, and 
seems to touch the heaven with its lofty peak. At 
this end the valley is narrow, and the hills diaw so dose 
to each other, that there seems to be no egress, and one 
can scarce imagine that the river extends beyond the 
stream visible beside the town; but lower down, the 
glen widens out, the hills recede, and the valley is lost 
in the vast sweUing plain of the Bhine, extending for 
many a league. 

In one of the numerous beautiful little glens which 
run down from the hills opposite Heidelberg, tovrards 
the water side, stands a small plain-looking white house, 
half hidden by trees, which is pointed out to strangers 
as the spot where the students' duelB take place. It is a 
convenient theatre for these intellectual entertainments, 
being so far from the town, that they are not in the 
general case liable to interruption. The college autho- 
rities do, however, sometimes get notice beforehand of 
a duel, and take measures for kiterfering between the 
combatants, though not always withihe happiest results, 
as occurred in the case of an acquaintance <n mine, who, 
by-the-bye, was an Englishman, and ought to have 
known better. In this instance, the university beadle, 
armed with all the terrors of his dreaded office, had just 
reached the door as my friend received a slash across 
the cheek, and the wounded man, to escape condign 
punishment, was obliged to leap out of the window and 
huny up the valley, with his blood streaming from the 
gash, so that the wound, of course, not being subjected, 
as it should have been, to immediate medical treatment, 
healed but badly, and remains a veiy pretty scar to this 
day. 

The view of the Neckar valley is to me the most 
lovely in Germany; and yet this very land, which, in the 
golden radiance of the setting sun, looks like the garden 
of the Hesperides, has suffered more desolating ravage 
from the ruthless hand of war than almost any other in 
Europe. Tilly devastated it with his murderous hordes 
of pious savages ; the Swedes followed in his steps, both 
literally and figuratively ; but the palm of atroci^ was 
reserved for the French, under Turenne; they burst 
upon it with mereiless fury: but one sack was not 
enough, and the Palatinate was a second time subjected 
to such fiendish cruelties that all Europe rung with the 
horrors committed by them. The destruction of the 
Palatinate forms a glorious episode in the life of 
Louis XIY., the Grand Monarque, and there was a 
quaint cold-bloodedness about the proceeding which 
makes it interesting. Louis was going to a grand 
court-ball, when Louvois came and said, "Sire, yoiir 
army must receive orders to lay waste the Palatinate, 
and devastate it from end to end." "Indeed," replied 
Louis, " I am sorry for that, but> if it is proper, of course 
it must be done ;" and so saying he went off to the ball. 
The orders were immediately despatched, and admirably 
obeyed. Every hoose was burned down; the cattle 
were killed ; the vineyards and orehards were cut down 
and destroyed, and Uie inhabitants turned out in the 



depth of winter to shift for themselves. The garden of 
Germany was turned into a howling wildemesB, vlien 
nought was to be seen but the smoking ruins of enoe 
happy homesteads, or heard, but the cries of the 
wretdied fugitives perishing witili cold and want. 

At the upper end of the pleasure-ground is a fine 
large coffee-house, where were numbers of all ages and 
sexes seated at tables in the open air, engaged, after (he 
German fashion, with coffee, beer, and tobacco, vhikt 
they listened to the strains of a very £idr band, which 
played almost without intermission. Considcooas 
amongst the company were a lai^ge party of stadeats, 
with their little ci^ of various colours, acoordinc to 
the part of Germany which claimed the hononr of mai 
birth, their long haur, and their fantastic dresses. One, 
in particular, was a delicious specimen of a true Bondi; 
he was a decidedly handsome young man, with long Uu 
hair curling on his shoulders, and pointed curling beard, 
dressed in a doublet of black velret, with a abort doak 
of the same material falling off one shoulder ; he was 
smoking a pipe of portentous length, and was evident^ 
the hero of the day. On the whole, however, from the 
little I have seen of these students, I do not think thqr 
deserve all the ill that is spoken of them ; in &ct^ the 
very points most reprehensible in their maimaEB seem 
to me exactly those which have been most be-^aiied, 
such as their renowning, their beer-drinking; and lo 
forth ; as to the latter, I really canHot offer any excoae, 
though it seems to me that the folly^ must cui7 its own 
punidiment along iriih. it; for it is impossible to eon- 
ceive that any one can calmly sit down to drink two or 
three gallons of small beer without feeling himself de- 
graded in the scale of being ; how the^ ever get it dovn 
is to me inconceivable ! I should thmk the torture hj 
water was nothing to it. As to the want of cleanlineis 
and of gentlemanly feeling, of which they are accused, 
I do not think that, as regards the former, th^ are more 
to blame tJian foreigners in general ; and the few I have 
ever met with intimately, always appeared to me, baning 
their Burschen ecoentricitiea, quiet gentlemanlr fBlknre. 
Then, as to their dress, and their attempts to look pie- 
turesque, all this is no doubt laughable enough, but I do 
not know that it is more abrard, and it certidnly is ai 
agreeable to others, to see a man dress like a pietore of 
Baphael, than to find a gentleman, by rank and fortmie, 
rigged out like a groom, and attempting to look know- 
ing. In mental and literary acquirements the generality 
of the students at German nniversities are, I mispeti, 
quite equal, if not superior to the pupils of cor most 
boasted academies. Not that I at all agree with ihoae 
who are such indiscriminate admirers of the Ottsaan 
system of tuition, as to wish to exchange our own 
for it. On the contrary, I conceive, that aai, aooordii^ 
to the old Scottish proverb, "ilka land has its 
ain lauch," so the academical institutions of every 
country will, in the general case, be found beat suited 
to the habits and modes of mind of the youth of that 
country; and that the indiscriminate adoption of Ibnlgn 
systems of education will, unless great care be takm, 
introduce principles so much at variance with the na- 
tional characteristics, as to be liable to produce more 
harm than good. All that I would wish to say is, that 
the German scholastic system, whether as reguds their 
colleges or their schools, is an admirable one for Ger- 
many. The professors undoubtedly rank amongst the 
most deeply learned men of the age, and thdr aAcian 
are as thoroughly instructed as any, and I beliere note 
extensively so than anv, in Europe. Indeed, the fiuilt 
which I have generally heard alleged against the Gwman 
academies, and to which, from my own expeiienee^ I 
should think them most liable, is, that of [making their 
pupils too learned ; so that those, whom we should caU 
their " crack men," are usually mere pedants, with heads 
stuffed full of all kinds of knowledge, but with vdads 
utterly uneducated. This is a faulC however, which I 
suspect is to be attributed as much to the pecoliar 
character of the German mind as to the nature of the 
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Gemuui 8ch6ol8 ; and, after all) is ii a fsMii from which 
our own uniTerrity edncation is entirely free? Do not 
oar own UniyerBities turn out men aa learnedly ignorant 
as Heidelherg and Berlin 1— men who can scan the meet 
difficult choruses in the tragedians, and think no more 
of the most difficult onestions in mathematics than I do 
of the recondite problem of the snail, and yet who do 
not know a hawk Arom a hemshaw. There is, howerer, 
one practice common to all the German schools, which 
mighty I think, be introduced amongst us with advan- 
tage ; I mean, the habit of speaking lAtin. In the upper 
dssies of the Gymnasia, or public schools, it is usual to 
enforce the spei^ng of Latin amongst the scholars, as 
iafrequently the case in our academies with regard to 
French. This practice imparts a greater readiness and 
command over the language than can be gained by any 
of our systems of laborious written exercises. And 
thus you shall frequently find students in Germany who 
can eonTerse with each other in Latin for hours together 
on colloquial subjects with the most perfect ease. In- 
deedy the thing is sometimes carried a little too fiur. I 
remember a case of a man at Bonn, who had the most 
perfect command of the Latin tongue, and could chatter 
college slang in it as easily as in German, but the ac- 
complishment was attended by one disadvantage, which 
made it not a little inconvenient ; for whenever the 
Latinist got drunk, which, unfortunately, was not sel- 
dom, he invariably retreated to bed, and remained there 
until he was perfectly sober again ; but though this, 
of course, took a long time, and he was extremely trouble- 
some on such occasions, continually summoning and 
ordering about the servants, he never would use any 
other language but Latin, and was excessively uigiy 
when his commands were misunderstood, or that his 
unfortunate landlady, in sheer self-defence, was con- 
strained at such times to send for some fellow-student to 
act as interpreter. 

{To b€ eonlinued.) 



A CHBISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY. 
Chap. III. 

AiTiB dinner, the Hortus siccus was produced, and 
the Adianium capeUa Veneris shown to Justine, who 
was anxious to know the derivation of the name, since 
she traced no resemblance to hair in the leaves. 

" I believe," said Sophia, " that it is to be traced in the 
leaf-etalks rather than in the leaves themselves, and 
these you will find to be fine and hair-like. Indeed, a 
resemblance there must be, for it is in German and 
Dutch called Venus-hctar, which answers to the Latin 
CapeUa Veneris, and to the English Maiden-hair. 
Adiantum, the other botanical name, is derived from a 
Greek word signifying ''dry ;** and it is said, that if you 
plunge the plant into water, it will, on coming out, 
reject all the moisture, and quickly be as dry as before. 
It is the very prettiest of all our British ferns, and yet 
they are all pretty." 

*« What sort of flowers have they T 

^They have not any flowers; their beauty consists 
in the elegance and variety of their foliage, which 
sdons the wild heaths and woods; and one might 
almost fency some of them to form fairy forests, and 
picture the tiny elves frisking beneath their shade." 

"Why, Sophia," cried Charles, ''you must gather 
fern-seed ; and then, indeed, you may have a chance of 
seeing the 'good people,' who would not otherwise allow 
your presence at their revels." 

" Perhaps the fairies do gather it," said Lucy; "and 
that may be the reason that we never see them." 

" What do yon mean by gathering fern-seed V asked 
Jostine. 



"Oh ! it is an old supcntitioli in the north, that if 
you can obtain possession of fern-seed, you may render 
yourself invisible." 

" I do not suppose," said Mrs. Loraine, " that this 
superstition has arisen from the feet that ferns do not 
flower, and consequently have not what in strictness 
can be called a seed ; for they do propagate themselves 
by what is somewhat analogous to seeds, and our un- 
scientific ancestors would hardly quibble at a word. 
They must have intended to insinuate the fact, that 
these 8ori, as they are now called, are so minute and so 
hidden as to be extremely difficult to be found. They 
are usually placed under the leaf; frequently alon^ the 
rib ; or, as in the Maiden-hair, at the very edge : whilst, 
as a farther concealment, some of them actually turn 
down the edges of the leaves, and cover the son com- 
pletely." 

" Sophia," said Cyril, " I have been thinking of your 
fimcy of the feiries disporting under the diade of 
waving ferns, and enlarging the said ferns in my mind's 
eye, until I found myself under the towering foliage I 
left behind me in India. I suppose you will not tell 
me that our splendid palm trees ore of the same family 
as your elegant fems.*^ 

" They certainly have much resemblance in forffi, but 
cannot be of the same family, since the palms have both 
flower and fhiit, which the ferns have not ; but you 
have also in the tropics tree-ferns of a gigantic size. 
Travellers, you know, tell strange stories; and, if I 
remember rightly, some have described the stems of 
these tree-ferns as rising to the height of forty or fifty 
feet without a leat In short, they are said to be most 
superb objects, emulating the palm in size as well as 
in elegance." 

" Those tropical ferns," said Mr. Barlow, " are a great 
support to the theory of geologists, that our globe must 
formeriy have been a great deal hotter than at the pre- 
sent day, since, amongst the fossil remains in this lati- 
tude, numberless ferns are discovered, greatly resembling 
the present species of that plant, but of so enormous a 
size, that some of them could not have been less than 
thirty feet in height, whilst the ferns in the same latitude 
now seldom reach to the height of more than three feet." 

" I know nothing," sidd Mr. Loraine, "more interest- 
ing to the mind thui the opening of the study of geology. 
We seem to be gazing into the long receding vista of 
time, where gigantic masses arise on every side, hidden 
by thick clouds, through which we can only occasionally 
discern with certainty the sublime objects concealed by 
their drapery." 

" I can quite enter into your ideas," said Mr. Barlow, 
"and can only compare the feeling to what we may sup- 
pose Belzoni to have experienced as he penetrated into 
the wonderful temples of the Nile, and saw beauty, order, 
and magnificence unfolded before him. Yet we have in 
geology a more noble pursuit than his, since our object 
is not to explore the works of man, but of God, in whose 
works we are sure to find order the most wonderful, even 
where there is a seeming chaos ; for ' He hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of His hand, and meted out 
heaven with the span : and comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance.'" 

" How much it is to be regretted," said Mrs. Loraine, 
"that in some minds there is raised a prejudice against 
the study of geology, from a supposition that it leads 
to theories subversive of the truth of the Mosaic account 
of the creation I" 

"It is indeed a cause of regret," replied her husband ; 
"but the greater regret should be, that men, reasoning 
fW>m parts alone, £ould have idlowed themselves to 
build theories, which, I feel convinced, the farther pro- 
gress of geological knowledge will disprove ; but there 
are, fortunately, many learned and scientific men, who 
are ready to submit their great talents to the superior 
light of revelation, and we know that 'truth is mighty 
and will prevalL' Firmly believing the truth as re^ 
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realed intlie Bible, lamuofut horn inahkng to Topress 
the study of geology, that I would enoourage it to elicit 
fact after fiict, convinced that, in the end, every Beeming 
difficulty will be overcome, and science and revelation 
speak the same language. Already there is one striking 
coincidence to be found betweeen them." 
" What is that, my dear father T 

" Why, Lucy, your lectures on geology at B last 

summer have been thrown away upon you, if you do not 
recollect that, for the convenience of arrangement, geo- 
logists have divided the strata of the globe into ihiee 
series." 

** Oh," interrupted Agnes, " even I remember pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary 1 for I always think of old 
John Brown, who had the tertian ague, which came on 
every three days." 

" Your memory contrives to jumble matters strangely, 
Agnes," said her father ; " but your names of the three 
classes are oertainly correct. In the earliest strata no 
fossil remains are found ; as we advance upwards in the 
secondary series, plants appear, but no organized beings ; 
still rising, fishes and reptiles are found mingled with 
the plants; whilst in the upper, or tertiary series, the 
bones of quadrupeds are discovered in abundance, and 
frequently in a fine state of preservation. Kow, turn 
to tiie first chapter of Genesis, and you will find that 
Hoses tells us, that on the third day of the creation €k>d 
caused the earth to bring forth grass, and herbs, and 
trees ; on the fifth day. He commanded the waters to 
bring forth abundantly the moving creatures that have 
life ; and not imtil the sixth da^ did He create the 
beasts of the earth after their kind." 

" It is indeed striking," said Lacy, " and may surely 
account for the much greater number of fossil plants 
than of fossil animals ; as well as the chemical supposi- 
tion, that their preponderance is caused by their more 
enduring nature, though that is of great account" 

" 1 remember," said Bosallne, " being much strode 
by the fact that mv favourite flowers, those firail and 
fleeting beauties, should outlast the more noble and 
animated parts of creation, and retain their elegance of 
form throughout unnumbered ages. A fossil flower I — 
what a stnmge association of duration and fragility I " 

" And I dare say, Bose, you do not quite forget that, 
when you made the remark, James Hamilton said it 
added one more trait to the resemblance between women 
and flowers, since there is a preserving power in woman's 
affection, which renders her graceful even when the ' 
bloom of beauty is departed." | 

" There is no preservative of beauty like affection," 
said aunt Martha ; " when it looks out from the coun- 
tenance, it leaves its own image impressed there, and 
when its eye rests on the features of those it loves, it 
possesses a transmuting power more valuable than the 
fabled touch of Midas. We have often laughed at little 
Mennie Markham calliiig her very plain uncle, ' pitty 
uncle Guy ; ' yet the child was gifted with the poetry of 
affection." 

" You speak of the fossil remains of plante being very 
numerous; pray, have geologists been able todistin- 
guish them botanically T* asked Frederic 

" Yes," said Mr. Barlow, *' they have already classed 
about 540 distinct varieties, and most of them are ana- 
logous to the fern tribes." 

"Five hundred and forty i" exclaimed Justine ; 'Hhey 
must almost be as numerous as the living flowers of the 
earth." 

" Not quite," said Sophia, " since botanists have de- 
scribed upwards of 60,000 of the latter, and the number 
is daily increasing by the discovery of new plants in 
recently explored regions." 

" I certainly had no conception of this enormous 
number of plajits, and could almost ask where room is 
to be found for them all." 

" My dear girl," said Mrs. Loraine ; " your ideas have 
been formed in trim gardens, where every plant is se- 
parately placed, and you have not considered that intri- 



cate carpet-work whieh God has splread imder onr feet> 
or that exquisitely-varied drapery of every hoe with 
which He has clothed the &ir scenes of nature. We 
must take you to spend a summer's day in ClevedUni- 
Dean or on Halston Moor, before we can display to yotk 
half our treasures." 

** Oh 1 Justine," cried Agnes, "how I do wish i^ had 
been with us last summer, when we went on to Hals^oo 
Moor 1 Sophia, and Lucy, and Alice Forster, and I, 
rode by turns on the old pony; and Charles, and AU^yn, 
and dear Edmund, walked by us. Oharlotte Forster 
and mamma drove to Halston Farm to make teafer na. 
They came by the road, but we went by the moor the 
whole way — oh, it was delightful !" 

" We oertainly had a day of great eiyoymcnt," sud 
Sophia. " The sky above us was perfectly clear ; and 
^ough the sun shone a little fiercely, he is generally so 
capricious a guest during our summers that we wvrald 
not complain, whilst the little difliculties of the road 
only stimulated us to increased merriment" 

" I can hardly fimc^ a moor very pretty or picturesqiie,'' 
said Justine, " but perhaps Halston Moor ia aa ex- 
ception." 

" I do not suppose it is," replied Sophia. " It is just 
such a common as may be found in many other parts of 
England ; of no great extent, and of no peculiarity, if 
we except, i)erhi^)s, a lew large oaks whidi are scattered 
here and there, and are fine objects for a sketch^. 
The enjoyment was in the pure air and active exercise, 
and in the search after rare wild flowers, in which we 
all busily engaged." 
" And does a bare moor yield many T 
" You must not call a moor bare ; for, as mamma 
says, it is spread with an intricate carpet-work of floven. 
Even the most common flower there, the whin-bosli, is 
so beautiful, that the German botanist, Dillenius, when 
he first beheld this glory of an English ctHnmon spread- 
ing its golden blossoms to the winds, and loading them 
with its most rich perfume, actually went down on his 
knees in admiration of the wonderful plant." 
" Is it then so very splendid 1" 
" Surely you know a whin-bush, Justine," exclaimed 
Agnes. 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. Loraine, " you may know It by 
the name of gorse." 

*' Oh," said Frederic, " I have oertainly heard of and 
seen gorse covers in Leicestershire, though I nevo* was 
properly introduced to one. Come, Lucy, you have all 
the crabbed names by heart— tell us by what hard nasie 
to call this splendid plant 1 " 

"I shall begin to suspect, Frederic, that you are 
rather more knowing than you profess to be, and wish 
to puzzle me, since, though I can tell you that the bo- 
tanical name of the whin is Ulex Europea, I murt add 
that I am quite ignorant of the derivation of this word, 
as also of that of the English names. The only guess I 
can remember is that of some learned antiquary, who 
thought it might by possibility have come from a Celtic 
word, ac, which signifies a point; and surely it has 
prickly points enough about it" 

« Dash knows that, I should think," said Agnea. "Do 
you not remember, when he was so eagerly pursuing a 
rabbit, he ran his nose quite amongst the bushes, and 
came back making such a foolish appearance that we all 
laughed at him 1 and then he had disturbed a lark, who 
sprang up into the air, and warbled a song so loud, we 
heard it above our laughter, and all became suddtely 
silent, raising our heads as quickly aa Dash had done, 
and gazing up after her until the song became fidoter 
and fainter, and she was only like a little wee tiny spe^ 
in the clear blue sky. I was so busy lark-gaiing ^at I 
put my foot quite into a boggy place, and when I 
screamed out I frightened poor old Kora, and Alice, who 
was riding her, had nearly been thrown by her starting. 
Then, soon after, we came to the gipsy camp under tfe 
large oak, which we call the Draid'a oak." i ^ 

•* I have just been fetching Lucy's charming sutik** 
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intflarposed lUaaliiie, "that t may show it to Mn. BM^ 
lov and my coouob, and prove that I had m j share of 
the day's exgoyments, though I was too ill to join the 
party. Is it not clever ] Do look at that little black- 
eyed urchin, sitting up in bed under that tent, and 
peeping out upon the strangers, whilst the rough little 
tenrier round which he has Uirown his arm, seems 
eoually curious to commence an acquaintance with Bash. 
They are as well contrasted as Bums's ' Twa Dogs.* " 

" And then, Mrs. Barlow," asked Agnes, " is not that 
like Edmund 1 Oh, how he tried to puzzle the old grand- 
mother with his sea phrases 1 — and those crossed sticks 
over the fire, from which the pot was hanging to boH 1 — 
and all those blue, red, and yellow rags which the wo- 
men were washing in the ditch, and hanging on the 
gorse to dry !— oh, it is all so like I'* 

"I fear the prickly whins would tear the rags still 
more." 

" Oh, no I those lean black sheep crop them so cloeely, 
as fiu- as they can reach, that they are in some places 
quite like smooth green hillocks on the outside. As 
we remarked this, Alice Forster said she had seen fences 
of whins near Mebose, which were not gay with flowers ; 
they were cut too closely for that, but they made a very 
showy hedge. The Did woman heard this, and told her 
she came from that part of the country, and had a house 
at Kiik Yetholm. Only think,~at Kirk Yetholm. where 
Walter Scott's Meg Merriliee was bom 1 I call that 
old woman our Meg Merrilies." 

" I prize my sketch very much," said Bose ; " it 
always reminds me of Cowper^s description : 

* I see a cdama of slow rifing imoke 
0*ertop the loflv wood that udrts the wild. 
A vagabond and useless tribe tibere eat 
Their miserable meaL A kettle slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse ' 
Bieceives the morsel r— 

and a little before this description, he says : 

' The oomaioii, overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorse, that, shapeless and deform'd. 
And daiufrons to the tonch, has yet its hloom. 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold. 
Yields no nnpleasin^ ramble; there the turf 
Smells fresh, and, nch in odorif rons herbs 
And fdngoDs fhihs of earth, regales the sense 
With luxury of nnexpected sweets.* ** 

" I cannot quite forgive Cowper,** said Sophia, " for 
calling the gorse 'shapeless and deformed,' or for omit- 
ting to notice its most delicious finsgrance, which we 
may perceive stealing over us on the soft still air of a 
hot summer's day, even before we come upon the glow- 
ing masses which, at such a time, seem alive with the 
multitude of bees hovering over them, and adding the 
charm of their low musical sound to those of sight and 
KinelL Certainly, the whin bush deserves more respect. 
In Petersburgh they actually cherish it as a valuable 
hot-house plimt." 

"Well, to judge from your description," said Justine, 
" a day on Halston Moor must be as delightful as a fSte 
at the Chlswick gardens, and certainly produced at 
mvch lees expense in every way,— less time, less money, 
and less temper.'' 

"Scasoely less time, since our expedition occupies 
the whole day." 

*^But then, your eiyoyment begins with the day, 
whilst we lose hours in driving, or rather crawling in a 
carriage through crowded streets and dusty roads, before 
we reikch the entrance of the gardens, where more time 
la vaated in crushing through the assembled multitude. 
Then, besides the expense of the ticket, there is the 
expense of the toilet; and then the temper ! 0, how pro- 
voking it is to have a lovely new dress torn to pieces, 
or a bonnet spoiled by a shower ! and it always rains on 
a €?hiswick fete day. Last year, I had a most beautiful 
oigandie dress, direct from Paris, and — was it not pro- 
voking 1 — Mr. Mostyn was just about to offer me his 



arm, when Fanny Harwood trod upon it. The crowd 
pushed me on — I lost my escort, and bad my drees tern 
across, so that I never could wear it again. I half fan- 
cied Fanny did it on purpose, and 1 was very, very 
angry." 

•* So was I, Justine, when Edmund caught my pink 
gingham frock with the end of the whip, for I had it 
to mend the next morning. It was better than your 
dress, for it could be mended ; yet you bad the advan- 
tage of seeing all the superb flowers," said Agnes. 

" But, Justine, in enumerating the delights of Chis- 
wick, you forget the refreshments; all the ice-cream 
which fell upon old Mrs. Orton's blue velvet. You do 
not find champagne and ices in festooned marquees oh 
Halston Moor, I suppose," said Frederic." 

" No, no, but we had a very nice basket of prog, and 
a charmiug place for eating our cold pie, and drinking 
cider. Not under a single tree, but under a cluster of 
oaks, which AUeyn was so classical as to name the Grove 
of Dodona." 

"And a very pretty name too, Miss Sophia, and there 
was, at least, a stockdove in the branches, to give its 
oracles, and a stream to add to the resemblance ; not 
very pleasant water, I must own, from flowing through 
the moss, and certainly, not always full at midnight and 
dry at noon." 

*' I quite approve of AUeyn's classical reminiscences," 
said his father, "and do not always agree with Shak- 
spere's much quoted, " What's in a name V for there 
is often much in a name to recal what is beautiful. 
Perhaps Sophia will remember those lines of a German 
poet, who deserves to be named in the same sentence 
with his loved Shakspeare, in which he beautifully 
describes the influence which the Grecian fables still 
have on educated minds, although 'they live no longer 
in the £uth of reason.' " 

" You mean those lines from Schiller's Wallenstein : 

' For &ble is love's home, Ijis birthplace : 
Delightedly dwells he 'mong fa^s, and talismans, 
And spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself mvine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 
The fair hconanitiee of old religion. 
The power, the beanty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny moontaiu. 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebb^ spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths ; all these have vanished, 
They live no longer in the futh of reason I 
But stUlthe heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names.' " 

"In honour of those beautiful lines," said Mrs. Lo- 
raine, "pray let the name be adopted; but let me 
remind you that there is a religious solemnity in the 
overshadowing of fine trees, which may bring holier 
recollections. Trees are frequently mentioned in the 
Bible as memorable in the history of the patriarchs and 

frophets, during the earliest ages of the world; though 
do not at this moment rememberany such recollection 
attached to the oak, except in that awful account of the 
Man of Qod, who was disobedient unto the word of the 
Lord, and whom the old prophet found seated under an 
oak. Tempted by its shade to linger on his way home- 
ward, by yielding to that temptation he prepared him- 
self to fWl by another, and to return by the way that he 
came, in direct opposition to God's commandment !" 

" There is," said aunt Martha, "a passage in Isaiah, 
in which God, after pronouncing judgment upon Judea, 
and predicting the desolation of the land, says, ' But 
yet in it shall be a tenth, and it shall return and shall 
be eaten : as a teil-tree and as an oak, whose substance 
is in them when they cast their leaves, so the holy seed 
shall be the substance thereof.' In this passage, how 
noble is the figure of the oak, which has lost indeed its 
summer ornaments, but still standing firm in the vigour 
of its vitality 1 I sometimea contemplate this same 
image as a fit emblem of our holy Church, should its 
enemies ever succeed in their endeavours against it. 
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Then, indeed, it may be stripped of the tnkppings 
of its prosperity, which have their use as well as 
their bcMuity; but still, its substance will be in it, for 
the Holy Spirit is the substance thereof; and in the 
wintty storms of adversity, like the oak, it will become 
the more firmly rooted, for its foundations are upon the 
holy hills, and its top reaches to the heavens ; aye, and 
we may confidently rejoice in its strength, and look that 
it shall flourish again, and that the nations shall return 
to shelter beneath ita boughs !" 

" The oak is a noble tree, and that cluster of oaks was 
certainly very fine," said Charles, "and I must allow it 
fit to inspire poetical recollections. Even Agnes took to 
quoting there, for she nestled down under a clump of 
bracken, and tried to sing 

* Tlic heath this night must be mv bed. 
The bracken curtain for m^ head,* " 

"What is bracken r 

" Oh ! the bracken is the common fern, Justine, and if 
you had been there, in that very spot, you might well 
have wondered at the multitude of flowers. I counted 
twenty within reach of my hand, where I was seat^, 
and I took out a pencil, and made a list of them, that I 
might not foiget any. There was the bracken, the 
heath, or erica tetralix ; the lalluna, or ling ; the lovely 
little anagallis tenella, or bog pimpernel ; the polygala, 
or milk wort, both blue and white ; the euphrasia, or 
eyebright; the pinguicula, or butterwort; the little 
linum catharticum, or purging flax ; the drosera, or sun- 
dew ; three or four kinds of mosses ; two hypericums, or 
St John's worts ; the veronica, or speedwell ; the par- 



" Agnes 1 Agnes r interrupted Frederic, "you will 
break all your teeth by repeating so many hard names, 
and yet I suppose Sophia will mak& them all out to be 
poetical" 

" Very nearly all, I dare say," replied Sophia. " The 
heath has undoubted claims, as all Scottish bards will 
testify ; and the little anagallis tenelU is one of the 
most lovely and delicate of the British Flora, as its name, 
yott Latinists will know, implies. AnagalliiB, too, signi- 
fies laughter, and alludes to the medicinal properties of 
some of the species, which were formerly supposed to 
eheer the spints, by removing obstructions of the liver. 
Anagallis arvensis Is a merry looking little flower, which 
may be seen at the skirts of a corn-field, opening its 
bright red petals to the sun, but closing Uiem again 
whenever a doud interposes between it and the ray it 
loves : and thus giving warning of the approach of rain, 
it has acquired the rustic title of the Shepherd's Wea- 
therglass. Surely, that is poetical V* 

" It is pretty," said Rosaline, " but must yield the 

Cof poetical merit to the Pamassia, or Grass of 
assus, said to have derived its name from its grace 
and beanty, which so well entitle it to claim Parnassus 
as its birth-place. Sophia has scarcely been able to do 
it juBtioe in her drawing, for it is every way worthy of a 
place in the Qrove of Dodona." 

" Pray, Bose, do not insinuate that the Qrove of Do- 
dona was near Mount Parnassus, since Uie one was in 
Epirus and the other in Phocis." 

" Alleyn, you are too learned by half. I fear Justine 
may be already tired of our derivations from the Greek, 
though we only give them botanically. 

" Indeed, I begin to take a great interest in these 
names," said Justine, " since I find they have so mnch 
meaning. Pray what is the derivation of Pinguicula. or 
Butterwortl" 

" You have not made a happy hit, Justine," laughed 
Charles, " if you intend Sophia to make anything 
poetical out of Butterwort. Wort is an old Saxon 
word for plant, and Butter has a veiy greasy sound, 
whilst Pinguicula unfortunately also means hi, Butter- 
wort is a fat, greasy plant ; is it no^ Sophial" 

" Its leaves have a very unctuous appearance, cer- 
tainly, and from this it has derived its name, which is 



not very inviting; but the flower is cztrwAely pral^» 
looking at a little distance like a violet robbed of its 
modest covering, and exposed to the mde gaze of every 
passer by. But after aU, butter is very rural, and the 
plant has in Norway a rustic celebrity, being there 
used for the purpose of thickening milk, and forming 
a very grateful sort of curd. I wish I could say motro 
for it, but my fiither will not let me quote ' What's in a 
name 1' so I will leave it, and defy yon to find fitalt 
with that of Sundew, whose roeeK»loiired leaves each 
secrete a single globule of clear, pellucid liquor, re- 
sembling dew, which glistens in the rays of the nooiiday 
sun, when real dew is all absorbed by the heat It is a 
complete contrast to the Maiden-hair, the one r^ectlng 
all moisture, and the other always retaining it* 

" Well, but what does Droeera meanl" 

" That word is also derived from a Greek word, rigni- 
fying dew, and it seems to have a similar appellalioB 
wherever it is known ; being the Sonnenthan of the 
Germans, and the Rugiada del Sole and Bodade of the 
Italians and Spaniards ; besides which, it gives a name 
to the elegant Italian liqueur Bosolio, as it enters into 
its composition, and is said to possess many stimul«yng 
qualities." 

" It is a very curious as weU as a very beantifiil 
pUnt," added Lucy; "for the hairs which sai^oit the 
globules of dew are so irritable, that should an unhappy 
insect settle upon them, they immediately dose over it 
and crush the poor victim to death." 

" WTiat an hypocritical monster," cried Cyril, " weep- 
ing its dewy tears over those sacrificed by its own 
cruelty 1" 

" Kot one word against so great a fiivourite, if joe 
please. It has no rival in Agnes's list, but the Bur 
phrasia." 

" And what have you to say in fiivour of the Eu- 
phrasia 1" 

" More than I shall have time to advance to-nieht ; 
for mamma has been turning over our Laureaf s baaget> 
and I see has sdected an appropriate t^Arade." 

" If I guess rightiy, it will prove vety iH^proprimte," 
said Mrs. Loraine, and handed to Sophia the following : 

Hail to mjjirif^ as be marches forth 

Wi^ his sai&on banners gay ; 
Spreading his conqnest o'er south and north. 

He takes Ids wondrous way. 
Briffhtily my second her teaifid eyes 

Uplifts, her lord to greet ; 
If he smile, to his loved embrace she flies. 

And dies 'neath his kisses sweet. 
Whilst my lowly wkoU finds her hnmUe rest 

On some lone moorland hill. 
And the pbrer's couch is her velvet breast. 

Where he nestles dose and still. 



SIB P. HEAD'S EMIGBANT.^ 
Wb venture to say that few who have taken v^ tius 
volume to read, after having drawn on their gloves lest 
a spot should stain the purity of its milk-white eoven, 
and admired the woodcuts on each board, suggestive of 
the toils and hardships of emigrant life, have not fdt 
that they have been in some sli^t degree taken in by 
its title and appearance. We are &r from saying that 
it is a worse book than one would have a right from 
these to expect ; but it is certainly not the kind of book^ 
we should have anticipated from such outward charse- 
teristics. It rays but littie on the subject of emigrsnta 
or emigration, and has no other right to its title than 
that it is a book written about a country to whidi many 
men do emigrate. And it has fax other stuff in it thsa 
we should expect to find where its delicate clothing viU 



(1) The Emigrant, by Sir Frands B. Head, Baxt. 
Huxray. 1846. 
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Dilitnlly pUee it— in a lady's boQdOir, or on a dtawing- 
room table. The book it, in fact, a smart political 
pamphlet, ftill of hard hits, directed with laudable im- 
partialitj against all, of whatever party, who have taken 
a different riew of the policy to be adopted towards 
our North American colonies from the author, and 
written with the off-hand dashing yivacity of style and 
manner characteristic of all his sayings and doings. 

Had there been nothing in the book but politics, with 
iHiaterer interest we might have read it, we should not 
have felt it right to make it the subject of remark in 
this Magazine. But a portion— we will venture to say 
not the least interesting portion — of the book is taken 
up with observations and ilketches of a more general 
ehaiacter, which will be read with much pleasure by 
persons of all opinions, not even excepting the two 
ame» damtUes of Sir F. Head's political creed, Lord 
John Bussell and Sir Bobert Peel. The author himself 
compares his book to a crow (if it be, it is a white one), 
which is made up of a small lump of carrion, and two 
or three handfuls of feathers ; so, he says, is this volume 
composed of political histoiy, buoyed up by a few light 
sketches solely written to make a dull subject fly. We 
should rather have compared it to an arrow pointed with 
steel and winged with peacock's feathers. 

Most of our readers will recollect that Sir Francis 
Head, or as he tells us the Americans love to call him, 
with an enonnous quantity of superabundant emphasis on 
the additional word. Sir Francis Bond Head, was governor 
of Upper Canada during the insurrection in 18S8, 
which forms the subject of a considerable portion of his 
book. But^ before coming to it, we have some sketches 
of a more general kind, some of which we shall extract. 
The following is an attempt to account for the difference 
of temperature in Europe and America at corresponding 
degrees of latitude, with an account of the causes which 
are operating to effect a change in that of the latter. 

" It is well known that, so fiur as temperature is con- 
cerned, cold is increased by altitude, as it is by latitude ; 
accordingly, that by ascending a steep mountain — ^the 
Himalayas for instance-^ne may obtain, with scarcely 
any alteration of latitude, and in a few hours, the same 
change of temperature which would require a long jour- 
jyej over the sur&oe of the earth to reach ; and thus it 
jqppears that in the hottest regions of the globe there 
exist impending stratifications of cold proportionate in 
intensity to their respective altitudes. 

** Now, as soon as moisture or vapour enters these 
regions, in southern countries it is condensed into rain, 
and in the winter of northern ones it is frozen into 
snow, which, from its specific gravity, continues its 
feathery descent until it is deposited upon the surface 
of the ground, an emblem of the cold region from which 
it has proceeded. 

" Bat from the mere showing of the case, it is evident 
that this snow is as much a stranger in the land on 
which it is reposing, as a Laplander is who lands at 
Lisbon, or as, in &gland, a pauper is who enters a 
parish in which he is not entitled to settlement ; and, 
therefore, just as the parish ofllcers, under the autho- 
rity of the law, vigorously proceed to eject the pauper, 
so does nature proceed to eject the cold that has taken 
temponry possession of land to which it does not owe 
its birth; and the process of ejectment is as follows : — 

" The superincumlxnit atmosphere, warmed by the 
Sim, melts tne snrfiice of the snow ; and as soon as the 
former has taken to itsdf a portion of the cold, the wind, 
bringing with it a new atmosphere, repeats the opera- 
tion; and thus on, until the mass of snow is either effec- 
tually ejected, or materially diminished. 



" But while the combined action of sun and wind are 
producing this simple effect in the old world, there ex- 
ists in the northern regions of the new world a phyucal 
obstruction to the operation. I allude to the intermina- 
ble forest, through the boughs and branches of which 
the descending snow fidls, until reaching the ground it 
remains hidden frx>m the sun and protected from the 
wind ; and thus every day's snow adds to the accumula- 
tion, until the whole region is converted into an almost 
boundless ice-house, from which there slowly but con- 
tinually arises, like a mist from the ground, a stratum 
of cold air, which the north-west previdling wind wafts 
over the south, and which freezes everything in its way. 

" The effect of air passing over ice is curiously exem- 
plified on the Atlantic, where, at certain periods of the 
year, all of a sudden, and often during the night, there 
suddenly comes over every passenger a cold mysterious 
chill, like the hand of death itself, caused by the vicinity 
of a floating iceberg. Now, it is curious to reflect that 
while every backwoodsman in America is occupying 
himself, as he thinks, solely for his own interest, in 
clearing his location, every tree which, fidUng under 
his axe, admits a patch of sunshine to the earth, in an 
infinitesimal degree softens and ameliorates the climate 
of the vast continent around him ; and yet, as the por- 
tion of cleared land in North America, compared with 
that which remains uncleared, has been said scarcely to 
exceed that which the seams of a coat bear to the whole 
garment, it is evident, that although the assiduity of 
the Anglo-Saxon race has no doubt affscted the climate 
of North America, the axe is too weak an instrument 
to produce any important change. 

" But one of the most wonderful characteristics of 
Nature is the manner in which she, often unobservedly, 
produces great effects from causes so minute as to be 
almost invisible ; and, accordingly, while the human race 
— so &r as an alteration of climate is concerned — are 
labouring almost in vain in the regions in question, 
swarms of little flies, strange as it ma^ sound, are, and 
for many vears have been, most materially altering the 
climate of the great continent of North America. 

" The manner in which they unconsdonsly per- 
form this important duty is as follows : — They sting, 
bite, and torment the wild animals to such a degree, 
thal^ especially in summer, the poor creatures, like 
those in Abyssinia^ described by Bruce, become almost 
in a state of distraction, and, to get rid of their assail- 
ants, wherever the forest happened to be on fire, they 
rushed to the smoke, instinctively knowing quite weu 
that the flies would be unable to follow them there. The 
wily Indians, observing these movements, slirewdly per- 
ceived that by setting fire to the forest the flies would 
drive to him his game, instead of his being obliged to 
trail in search of it ; and the experiment having proved 
eminentlv successful, the Indians for many years have 
been, andstill are, in the habit of burning tracts of wood 
so immense, that^ from very high and scientific autho- 
rity, I have been informed that the amount of land thus 
burned under the influence of the flies has exceeded 
many millions of acres, and that it has been, and still 
is, materially changing the dkukte of North America." 

There is a very interesting chapter on the various 
causes which have led to emigration to Canada, and on 
the manner in which the natural characteristics of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, combined with the peculiar circum- 
stances in which emigrants to Canada are placed, have 
operated in producing those distinguishing features of 
character by which the people of that country are now 
marked. 

'' It is wonderftil to observe how admirably Nature 
has parcelled out to the different nations of mankind 
the cultivation of those territories which are best suited 
to their respective characters and physical strength. 
For instance, the indolent inhabitants of old Spain 
and Portugal were led apparently by blind ehance ta 
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discover in the nev world pUdDfi of vast extent situated 
in a genial climate, whicfi, without any culture, were 
fitted for the breeding of almost every animal which 
forms the food of man. On the other hand, by the 
same mariner's compass, the Anglo-Saxon race were 
conducted to a region visited by intense cold, and 
covered with trees of such enormous size, that emigra- 
tion to this countiy has justly been termed * War with 
the wildeme^/ and certainly any man who has ex- 
perienced in it the amount of fatigue to be endured in 
cutting down a single tree, in ploughing among its 
roots, and in sowing and reaping around its stump, 
must feel that it required a strong, healthy, hardy race of 
men to clear a country in which the settler has, as it were, 
to engage himself in a duel with each and every indivi- 
dual tree of the interminable forest that surrounds him. 

" But on the discovery of America, Nature not only led 
the British to the battle-ground I have described, but 
by instinctive feeling she has since conducted, and conti- 
nues to conduct to it, the individuals of our country best 
suited to the task. It would be incorrect to state that the 
many thousands of emigrants that have annually sailed 
for our Korth American provinces have been particu- 
larly athletic ; but, as the French army truly BAj/C'eet 
le cceur qui fait U grenadier* so it may accurately be 
stated thaty with a few exceptions, they must have been 
persons of rather more enterprising disposition than 
their coinrades whom they left at home ; indeed, when I 
have reflected on the expense, anxiety, and uncertainty 
attendant upon emigrating to a new world, I have 
often felt astonished that labourers, tethered to their 
parish by so many ties and prejudices, should ever have 
summoned courage enough to make up their minds to 
sail with their families in a ship for countries in which, 
to say the least, they must land ignorant, friendless, and 
unknown. Propelled by these motley reasons, feelings, 
grievances, and doctrines, many thousands of &milies 
and individuals of various grades (in 1842 their number 
exceeded 42,000), have annually taken leave of the 
shores of Great Britain, to seek refuge in the splendid 
wilderness of Canada— or in other words, sick of vain 
pomp and glory, have left the old world for what they 
hoped would be a better, 

** Now, just as seafaring men declare, that after Thames 
soup has undergone fermentation, during which process 
it emits from the bunghole of the casks which contain it 
a gas highly offensive, and even inflammable, it becomes 
the clearest, the sweetest, and most wholesome water 
that can be taken to sea; so does the same sort of cla- 
rification, and the same results, iake place in the moral 
feelings of the crowds of emigrants I have described. 

" For a short time, on their arrival at their various 
locations, they fancy, or rather really and truly feel, 
more or less strongly, that there is something very fine 
in the theory of having apparently got rid of all the 
mustj materials of ' Church and State ;* and travelling 
in this sentiment, they for a short time enjoy the novel 
luxury of being able to dress as they like, do as they 
like, go where they like. They appreciate the happi- 
ness of living in a land in which the old country's 
servile custom of touching the hat does not exist — in 
which every carter and waggoner rides instead of walks, 
and in which l^ere are no purse-proud millionaires— no 
dukes, duchesses, lords, ladies, parsons, parish officers, 
beadles, poor-law commissioners, or paupers— no tithes, 
and no taxes. 

*' But after the mind, like the Thames water, has con- 
tinued for a sufficient time in this state of pleasing fer- 
mentation, the feelings I have just described begin 
gradually to subside. Some fly away, and some crawl 
away; some evaporate, and some sink; until the judg- 
ment, his best friend, clearly points out to the emigrant 
that, after all, ' liberty and equality,' like many other 
resplendent substances, contain in their compositions a 
considerable quantity of alloy. 

" One of the first wants, like a flower in the wilderness, 
that springs ^up the mind of a backwoodsman, is to 



attend, occasionally, a place of worship. Solitude baa 
first slightly introduced, and has then welcomed to 
his mind more serious reflections than any it had pre- 
viously entertained. The thunder and the lightning of 
heaven, the sudden storms, the intense colds, the 
magnificent colouring of the sky, the buoyant air, the 
gorgeous sunsets, one after another, have sometimes 
sternly, and sometimes smilingly, imparted to liim 
truths which have gradually explained to hini that 
there is something very fearftil, as well as fallacious, in 
the idea of any human being boasting to himself of 
being independent of that Power so eminently con- 
spicuous in the wilderness of America. 

" As soon as this want has taken firm root in iiiB 
heart, it soon produces ita natural fruit. The emigruits 
meet, consult, arrange with each other, subscribe, 
according to their means, a few dollars, a few pounds, 
or a few hundred pounds, (one of the most powerful 
axemen in Upper Canada expended on this object 
upwards of a thousand poundfi ;) the simple edifice 
rapidly grows up, is roofed in, is furnished with benchea, 
until at Ust, on some bright Sabbath-day, a amall bell, 
fixed within a little turret on its summit, is heard 
slowly tolling in the forest. From various directicna 
sleighs and waggons, each laden with at least one znas« 
a woman or two, and some little children, are seen con- 
verging towards it; and it would be impossible to 
describe the overwhelming feelings of the various mem- 
bers of the congregation of both sexes, of all ages, wben 
their selected and respected minister, dad in a deceit 
white surplice, for the first time opens his lips to pro- 
nounce to them the well-known words, which declare thai 
when the wicked man tumeth away from the wickedness 
he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive. 

" The thimder and the hurricane have now lost all 
their terrors ; the sunshine has suddenly become a scarce 
of legitimate enjoyment ; the rude log hut an abo^ of 
happiness and contentment; and thus the emigrant 
every day more and more appreciates the blesaing 
which is rewarding him for having erected in the wilder- 
ness his own established church. 

'< Among the various good feelings that snbsequoitly 
vegetate in his mind is that of filial attachment to Old 
England. The banished heart first yearns for the 
crooked lanes, the green fields, and rosy dieeka wbidi 
adorn the surface of the old country ; and then, noi 
satisfied with loving the land, il aeon learns to lore all 
who live in it. But while these British sentiments bto 
growing, local politics first assail, and soon apparently 
entirely engross, the emigrant s attention. Ue baa, per- 
haps, applied to be made a magistrate, and baa aeen 
his neighbour appointed instead ; he has writtan to the 
governor for a patent for the land he is clearing, and 
has received no answer. His nearest neighbour and 
intimate friend is a reformer, who has told him thai 
reform would very likely give him a road ; would pei^ 
haps get him some appointment; would indemni^ 
him, in some way, for Uie cow that died ; in short, he 
understands, and firmly beeves, that any change would 
do him good ; and that even if it did not, at all erenta it 
would be a change ; and so he is ready to vote for the 
man that is already promising to effect a ctiange. 

" Now, it is almost inconceivable how eagerly the 
backwoodsman eugages in local politics of this nature^ 
Every angry word he utters inflames his own angiy 
feelings. He disputes with one neighbour, and alEes 
himself with another ; and, as neither the one nor the 
other, nor any of them, have any knowledge of whet it 
really going on at the seat of government, except what 
they read in provincial newspapers, which are often of 
the vilest description, a murmur is created, which, by- 
people of England, who do not understand emigranta^ 
language, is supposed very clearly to threaten 8^)arar 
tion from the mother country 1 Whereas, the moinezil 
that question is undisguiiedly propoaed, the whole fabric 
of local politics Mia to the ground, party feelings ase 
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Mg^Um, And freak all dUreetioiu Ihe IriflhmAn, and 
Scotchman, and EngHahman, are seen wonning their 
way through the tr^, to join together, hand in hand, 
to maintain connexion with Old England, whom, it may 
truly be said, they love infinitelr more dearly and fliore 
devotedly than do her own children at home.** 

The foUoiring little sketch, we are sure, will please 
our readeiB. It is a good st»iy i all the better for the 
way in which it ia told : — 

" Henry Patterson and his wife Elizabeth sailed from 
the Tower In the year 1834, as emigrants on board a 
vessel heavily laden with passengers, and bound to 
Quebec. Patterson was an intimate friend of a noted 
bird-catcher in London called Charley Nash. Kow, Kash 
had determined to make his friend a present of a good 
sky-lark, to take to Canada with him ; but not having 
what he called 'a real good un' among his collection, 
he went Into the country on purpose to trap one. In 
this effort he succeeded ; but, when he returned to Lon- 
don, he found that his friend Patterson had embarked, 
and that the vessel had sidled a few hours before he 
reached the Tower stairB. He therefore jumped on 
board a steamer that was iust starting, and overtook 
the ship just as she reached Gravesend, where he hired 
a small boat, and then sculling alongside, he was soon 
recognised by Patterson and his wife, who, with a crowd 
of other male and female emigrants of all ages were 
taking a last farewell of the various objects which the 
vessel was slowly passing. 

" * Here's a bird for you, Harry,' said Nash to Patter- 
son, as, standing up in the akiff, he took the frightened 
captive out of his hat, ' and if it sings as well in a cage 
as it did iust now in the air. It will be the best you 
have ever heard.* 

** Patterson, descending a few steps from the gangway, 
stretched out his hand and received the bird, which he 
immediately called Charley, in remembrance of his 
faithful friend Nash. 

** In the Qulf of St. Lawrenoe the vessel was wrecked ; 
almost everything was lost except the lives of t^e crew 
and passengers ; and accordingly, when Patterson, with 
his wife hanging heavily on his arm, landed in Canada, 
he was destitute of everything he had owned on board, 
excepting Charley, whom he had preserved, and after- 
wards kept for three days in the foot of an old stocking. 

"After some fisw sorrows, and after some little time, 
Patterson settled himself at Toronto, in the lower part 
of a small house in King Street, the principal thorough- 
fare of the town, where he worked as a shoemaker. His 
shop had a southern aspect ; he drove a nail into the 
outside of his window ; and regularly every morning, 
just before he sat upon his stool to commence his daily 
work, he carefully hung upon this nail a common sky- 
lark's cage, which had a solid back of dark wood, with a 
bow or small wire orchestra in front, upon the bottom 
of which there was to be seen, whenever it could be pro- 
eured,a fresh sod of green turf. 

"As Charley's wings were of no use to him in this 
prison, the only wholesome exercise he couid take was 
by hopping on and off his little stage ; and this some- 
times he would continue to do most cheerfully for 
hours, stopping only occasionally to dip his bill into a 
small square tin box of water, suspended on one side, 
and then to raise it for a second or two towards the sky, 
As soon, however, as, and only when, his spirit moveid 
him, this feathered captive again hopped upon his stage, 
and there, standing on a bit of British soil, with his 
little neck extended, his small head slightly turned, his 
drooping wings gently fluttering, his bright black eyes 
intently fixed upon the distant, deep, dark blue Canada 
sky, he commenced his unpremeditated morning song, 
his extempore matin prayer. 

" The epeot of liis thrilling notes, of his shrill joyous 
song, of hia pure unadulterated English voice, upon the 



people of Caftada^ damot be described, and probably 
can only be imagined by those who, either by adversity 
have been prematurely weaned from their mother^ 
country, or who, from long-continued absence from it, 
and from hope deferred, have learned in a foreign land 
to appreciate the inestimable blessings of their father- 
land, of their parent home. All sorts of men— riding, 
driving, walking, propelled by urgent business, or saun- 
tering for appetite or amusement — as if by word of com- 
mand, stopped, spell- bound, to listen, for more or less 
time, to Uie inspired warbling, to the joyful hallelwahs, 
of a common, homely-dressed, English lark ! The loyal 
listened to him with the veneration with which they 
would have listened to the voice of their sovereign : 
reformers, aa they leaned towards him, heard nothing 
in his enchanting melodv which even they could desire 
to improve. I believe that in the hearts of the most 
obdurate radicals he reanimated feelings of youthful 
attachment to their mother-countr}' ; and that even the 
trading Yankee, in whose countiy birds of the most 
gorgeous plumage snuffle rather than sing, must have 
acknowledged that the heaven-bom talent of this little 
bird unaccountably warmed the Anglo-Saxon blood that 
flowed in his veins. Nevertheless, whatever others may 
have felt, I must own that, although I always refrained 
from joining Charley's motley audience, jet, while he 
was singing, I never rode by him without acknowledging, 
as he stood with his outstretched neck looking to 
heaven, that he was (at all events, lor his size) the most 
powerful advocate of Church and State in Her Miyesty's 
dominions; and that his eloquence was as strongly 
appreciated by others, Patterson received many con- 
vincing proofs. 

" Three times, as he sat beneath the cage, proud as 
Lucifer, yet hammering away at a shoe-sole lying in 
purgatory on his lapstone, and then, with a waxed 
thr^ in each hand, suddenly extending his elbows, 
like a scaramouch, — three times was he interrupted in 
his work by neople who each separately offered him one 
hundred dollars for his lark ; an old farmer repeatedly 
offered him a hundred acres of land for him ; and a 
poor Sussex carter, who had imprudentlv stopped to 
hear him sing, was so completelv overwhelmed with 
adffection and mcUacUe du pays, that, walking into the 
shop, he offered for him all he possessed in the world — 
his horse and cart; but Patterson would sell him to 
no one. 

" On the evening of the — th of October, 1837, the 
shutters of Patterson's ^op windows were half closed, 
on account of his having that morning been accidentally 
shot dead on the island opposite the city. The widow's 
prospects were thus suddenly ruined, her hopes blasted, 
her goods sold, and I need hardlv say that I made 
myself the owner, the lord and the master, of poor 
Patterson's lark. 

" It was my earnest desire, if possible, to better his 
condition, and I certainly felt very proud to possess him ; 
but somehow or other this ' Charley is my darling' sort 
of feeling evidently was not reciprocal. Whether it was 
that, in the conservatory of Government House at 
Toronto, Charley missed the sky— whether it was that 
he disliked the movement, or rather want of movement, 
in my elbows — or whether, from some mysterious feel- 
ing, some strange fancy or misgiving, the chamber of 
his little mind was hung with black, I can only say, that 
during the three months he remained in my service I 
could never induce him to open his mouth, and that up 
to the last hour of my departure he would never sing to me. 

" On leaving Canada, I gave him to Daniel Orris, an 
honest, faithful, loval friend, who had accompanied me 
to the province. His station in life was about equal to 
that of poor Patterson; and accordingly, so soon as the 
bird was hung by him on the outside of his humble 
dwelling, he began to sing again as exquisitely as ever. 
He continued to do so all through Sir Geoige Arthur's 
administration. He sang all the time Lord Durham was 
at work; he sang after the Legislative Council, the 
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Execuiire Cooncil, the House of AsBembly of the pro- 
vince, had ceased for ever to exist; he sang all the 
while the Imperial Parliament were framing and 
agreeing to an Act by which eren the name of upper 
Cuiada was to cease to exist ; and then, feeling that 
tiie voice of an English lark could no longer be of any 
service to that noble portion of her Mi^esty's domi- 
nions — he died 1 

** Orris sent me his skin, his sknll, and his legs. I 
took them to the very best artist in London — the gen- 
tleman who stufis for the British Museum — who told 
me, to mv great ioy, that these remains were perfectly 
uninjured . After ustening with great professional interest 
to ^e case, he promised me that ne would exert his 
utmost talent; and in about a month Charley returned 
to me with unruffled plumage, standing again on the 
little orchestra of his caffe, with his mouth open, looking 
upwards — ^in short, in the attitude of singing, just as I 
have described him. 

''I have had the whole covered with a laige glass case, 
and upon the |dark wooden back of the cage there is 
pasted a piece of white paper, upon which I have written 
the following words : 

This Labk, 

TAKEN TO CaKADA BT A POOB EmIGBABT, 

WAS 8HIPWBECKBD IN THE ST. LaWBBNCI, 

AND AFTBB SINOINQ AT TOBOHTO VOB KIKB TBABS, 

nixn THBBB ON THB 14th ov Mabcb, 1848, 

VNIVBB8ALLT BBOBBTTED. 

Home ! Home 1 Sweet HoiAe !" 



POPULAB TBAE BOOK. 

December 15. — Isaac Walton, a name dear to English- 
men, deceased on this day, 1683. He was bom at 
Stafford, on the 8th of August, 1598. Nothing is 
known of his early life, but it is presumed that he was 
appraiticed to a relation of the same name who dwelt 
in vniitechiq>el, and is described as a hosier. Soon after 
the age of twenty he engaged in business on his own 
account, and dwelt on the north side of Fleet-street, in 
a house two doors west of Chancexy-lane. Here he 
obtained the friendship of his vicar. Dr. Donne, (after- 
wards Dean of St Paul's,) and several other eminent 
persons. In 1653 appeared his " Complete Angler, or 
Contemplative Man's Recreation," a work which has long 
been rammed among the most popular compositions in our 
language. At different intervals, he published his cele- 
brated " Lives" of Donne, Hooker, Walton, and Sander- 
son, which are justly considered models of ecclesiastical 
biography. 

December 16, is called " Sapientia** in the English 
EcMdeeiastical Kalendar. It ia so named fh)m Uie begin- 
ning of an anthem in the service of the western Church, 
which used to be sung in honour of Chbibt's Advent from 
this day until Christmas Eve. 

December 17. — We are told by Du Cange that it was 
anciently customary at this time for the " petty clerks" 
to assemble and choose an Abbat of Fools ; upon whose 
election a Te Devm was sung, and then he was chaired 
upon the shoulders of his fellows, taken to the house where 
the rest were collected, and put in a place "especially 
ordered and prepared for this purpose." At his entrance 
all rose, (even the Lord Bishop if he were present,) and 
due reverence being paid him by his companions, fhiit, 
spices, and wine were given him. The Abbat then 
began to sing in a ludicrous maxmer, while his associates 
endeavoured to drown his vocal efforts by bawling, 
hissing, howling, and clapping their hands. A short 
dialogue afterwards was followed by a sermon by the 
porter. The Abbat and others, followed by the younger 
canons, choristers, and Bishop's esquires, ran about the 
streets saluting every one whom tiiey met Sir S. B. 
Meyrick possesses a girdle reported to have been worn 
by an Abbat of Fools upon his entrance into office. It 
consists of thirty-five square pieces of wood, let into 



each other, upon which are eirved IndicrOns and gio- 
tesque figures of fools, tumblers, huntsmen, &c 

December 21.— ;^eafit tt J^t Ziima$. 
This festival was instituted, a. d. 1180. It has beea 
placed by the Church, says Brady, in the seoond oooxse 
of holidays, beginning at Advent : our Savioub having 
vouchsafed to a£ford St Thomas the most indiniitabia 
evidence of His resurrection. Going a goodimg As it ia 
called) on this day formeriy prevailed in EngUnd. This 
seems to have beoi done by women only, who, in return 
for the alms they received, presented the donors witk 
sprigs <^ evergreens, probiJ>ly with a view to the deco- 
ration of their houses against Christmas. Abont 1799 
this custom was practised by the women no ilMrther off 
than Piimer^ thirteen miles from London. Mr. SUis 
says this practice "is still kept op in Kent, in the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone.*' One of Mr. Hone's cor- 
respondents remarks, that in the above town and its 
vicinity, St Thomas's is called Doleing-day, from a usage 
which has existed there from time immemorial of 
soliciting and receiving charRy on that festival Brand 
records, " My servant B. Jelkee, who is from Warwick- 
shire, informs me that there is a custom in that coontiy 
for the poor on St Thomas's day to go with a bag to b^ 
com of the fiumers, which they cafi going a eomM^." 
Fosbroke states that a like practice prevails in Here- 
fordshire on this anniversary, which is there called 
Mumping-day. In London, on this holiday, ward-motea 
are held for the election of the inquest and common 
councilmen, and other officers, who are annually choaen 
for the service and representation of the respeetiTC 
wards. 

December 24.--€|rt9hll«S ^be. 
This is the vigil of the Feast of the NaUvity, and 
was regarded with peculiar affection and reverence in 
the Middle Ages, l^umerous and beautiful were the 
opinions whi<m popular superstition formeriy enter- 
tained rospecthig it: opinions of which sevenl jet 
linger here and there, among our rural pqmlation. 
Perhaps the finest of them \a that alluded to by Shake- 
speare in the following lines : 



** Some saj, that ever 'gainst that 8 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike. 
No fidiy takes, nor witch hath power to chain. 
So hallow'd and so gradons is the tune." 

"Here," says a pleasing writer, "a sort of mental 
metonymy has taken place ; and the crowing of the cock, 
— ^which icL the early stage of the belief was imagined to 
be the signal for the departure of evil spirits, only 
because It annoimced the morning, — is, in the frirther 
stage which we are examining, held to be a sound t» 
ttof{^ intolerable to these shadowy beings. Accordingly, 
it is supposed that on the eve of Christmas, ' the bird of 
dawning singeth all night long,' to scare away all evil 
things from hifesting the hallowed hours." The peasantiy 
in the south-western counties of England, and perhim 
in other districts, still believe that the cattle are to be 
found kneeling at midnight of this vigil, as if in re- 
verence of the miraculous birth. In some parts of onr 
island, the bees are popularly sdd to sing at the same 
hour in their hives. "These," remarks an excellent 
author, "are superstitions, but superstiUons based on 
the principle of adoration, and as purely poetry as the 
Iliad." Brand is of opinion that the roimer of these 
notions originated in certain representations of the 
Nativity by the early Christian painters; we would 
suggest that the ancient limners themselves were in- 
debted for the idea to remote ecclesiastical traditiea. 
The same antiquary relates that a Cornish peasant told 
him, in 1790, of his having, with some others, watdied 
several oxen in their stalk, on the eve of old Christmaa 
day, and that "at twelve o'clock they observed the two 
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oldest oxen fall upon their knees, and (as he expressed 
it in the idiom of the country) make a cmel moan like 
Christian ereatnres." To those (says a writer before 
eited) who regard the analogies of the human mind— 
who mark the progress of tndition— who study the dif- 
fusion of certain fi^ncies, and their influence upon man- 
kind>-an anecdote related by Mr. Uowison, in his 
" Skeiehes of Upper Canada,"^ is full of comparative 
interest He mentions meeting an Indian, at midnight, 
creeping cautiously along, in the stillness of a beautiM 
mooiUight Christmas-Eye. The Indian made signals to 
him to be silent ; and, when questioned as to his reason, 
replied— *'Me watch to see the deer kneel; this is 
Christmas night, and all the deer &11 upon their knees, 
to the Great Spirit, and look up.*' 

In some places, particulariy in Derbyshire, it is as- 
serted that the watchers on this mysterious eve may 
hear the ringing of subterranean bells, and in the 
mining districts the workmen declare that high mass is 
solenmly celebrated in that cavern which contains the 
richest lode of ore,--that it is brilliantly lighted up,— 
and that the divine office is chanted by unseen choristers. 
In Ireland, Germany, and probably in some parts of 
Rn g l an d also, Uie night of Christmas-Eve is regarded as 
a season of omens, and usages exist for " gathering its 
auguries" having a resemblance to those practised in 
Scotland at Halloween, which we have elsewhere de- 
scribed. 

OLD AKD POPULUL CUSTOMS. 

" Doneitie and religioQi rite 
Gave honour to the hoi j niffht ; 
The damBel donned her kime sheen ; 
The hall was dressed wiUi hoUj green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go 
To gather in the misletoe. 
Then open*d wide the baron's hall. 
To Tassals, tenant, serf and all ; 
Power laid his rod of nde aside ; 
And ceremony doffed his pride. 
The heir with roees in his shoes, 
lliat night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, nndeiogating share 
The vnlgar (pune of 'post and pair.' 
All hailed with nncontroUed ddight 
And genera] voice the happy nignt. 
That to the cottage, as the crown. 
Brought tidings of salvation down." 

It was thus that the vigil of the BiDsuiKa's birthday 
was formerly celebrated in " Merrie England." Towards 
evemng the church bells rang out jovously; sportive 
parties assembled round the fire ; candles of an unusual 
size were ignited in token of the advent of the "Light 
of light;" and the Yule Clog, or Christmas block, 
brounit in with much ceremony and kindled on the 
hearth. In reference to this Uwt practice Herrick 
blithesomely sings : 

** Come bring, with a noise, 
Mymerry, meny boys. 

The Christmas Ic^ to the firing ; 
While my good dame she 
Bids ye all be free. 

And drink to your heart's desiring. 
*'^ith the htft year's brand 
liriit the new block, and 

ror good saooess in his spending, 
On yoor psaltries play. 
That sweet lock may 

Come while the bg is a teending." ^ 

As the servants, remarks a chronicler of old customs, 
were entitled to ale at their meals while the block lasted, 
they usually endeavoured to get as lai;ge a one as the 
fire-place would admit of; and hence it is scarcely sur- 
prising to learn, that, in the time of the C^vil War, a 
good house in England (that of Hagmond Abbey, near 
Shiewsbniyj was burnt down in consequence of the 
Undling of a too large Yule clog. It was either a 

(1) Burning. 



general or local custom to have the block bandaged 
round in nine places, and as each bandage, in succes- 
sion, was burnt off, to hand round a service of ale, 
mingled with spirits, to the party assembled. Brand 
states the usage of bumlnjr the Christmas Block in 
Devonshire and the north of England. " At Bipon, in 
Yorkshire," says a writer in 1790, " on Christmas Eve, 
the chandlers sent larse mold candles, and the coopers 
logs of wood, generalTy called Ynle Clogs, which are 
always used on Christmas Eve; but should it be so 
large as not to bum all that night, which is fre- 
quently the case, the remains are kept till Old Christ- 
mas Eve." 

In former times, it was customary on the 24th of 
December, to roast apples on a string, till they dropped 
into a large bowl of spiced ale. Furmity, we are told, 
always formed part of the supper on this Even ; and 
" there was a prevalent superstition that bread baked 
then never would turn mouldy." In addition to the 
above " old and popular customs," others, of a local 
nature, are, or were formerly, observed at this season, 
which deserve to be recorded in these pages. 

In Devonshire, they still bless the orchards at this 
time, according to the old verses : — 

** Wassail the trees, that they may bear 
You many a plum, and many a pear : 
For more or less fruits they will bring 
As you do give them wassailing." 

In some places (we are told) they walk in procession to 
the principal orchards in the parish. In each orchard, 
one tree is selected as the representative of the rest, 
and is saluted with a certain form of words. They then 
either sprinkle the tree with cyder, or dash a bowl of 
cyder against it. In other places, only the farmer and 
ms servanto assemble on the oc(»sion, and, after im- 
mersing cakes in cyder, hang them on the apple-tree. 
They then sprinkle the tree with cyder, pronounce 
their incantation, dance round the ti>3e. and then go 
home to feast. A contributor to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for February, 1795, thus describes an amusement 
practised on Christmas Eve at the mansion of a worthy 
baronet, at Ashton, near Birmingham, down to the 
end of the last century. He writos : — ** As soon as 
supper is over, a table is set in the halL On it is placed 
a Drown loaf, with twen^ silver threepences stuck on 
the top of it, a tankard of ale, with pipes and tobacco ; 
and the two oldest servants have chiurs behind it, to sit 
as judges, if they please. The steward brings the ser- 
vants, both men and women, by one at a time, covered 
with a winnow-sheet, and lays their right hand on the 
loaf, exposing no other part of the body. The oldest of 
the two judges guesses at the person, by naming a 
name, then the younger judge, and lastly the oldest 
again. If they hit upon the right name, the stoward 
leads the person back again ; but, if tbey do not, he 
takes off the winnow-sheet, and the person receives a 
threepence, makes a low obeisance to the judges, but 
speaks not a word. Wlien the second servant was 
brought, the vounger judge guessed first and third ; and 
thus they did alternately, till all the money was given 
away. Yrhatever servant had not slept in the house the 
preceding night forfeited his right to the money. Ko 
account is given of the origin of this strange custom, 
but it has been practised ever since the fomily lived 
there. When the money is gone, the servants have full 
liberty to drink, dance, sing, and go to bed when they 
please." " At York," says Stnkeley, only a century ago, 
" on the eve of Christmas-Day, they carry misletoe to the 
high altar of the cathedral, and proclidm a public and 
universal liberty, pardon, and freedom to all sorts of in- 
ferior, and even wicked people, at the gates of the city, 
towards the four quarters of Heaven." " In the Isle of 
Man," relates Waldron, "on the 24th of December, 
towards evening, all the servants have a holiday ; they 
go not to bed idl night, but ramble about till Uie bells 
ring in all the chudies^which is at twelve o'clock : 
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prayers being over, they go to Inrnt the wren ; and, after 
having found one of these poor birds, they kill her, and 
lay her on a bier; bring her to the parisn church, and 
bury her ' with a whimsical kind of solemnity,' singing 
dirges over her in the Manks language, which they call 
her knell ; after which Christmas begins." At Dews- 
bury, Yorkshire, one of the church bells is tolled as at 
a funeral on Christmas Eve ; and any one asking whose 
bell it was, would be told that it was the devil's knell. 
" The moral of it is, that the devil died when Christ 
was bom." This custom was discontinued for many 
years, but revived by the vicar in 1828. Little troops 
of boys and girls go about at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
other places in the north of England, some nights before, 
and on the night of, Christmas Eve, knocking at the 
doors, singing their Christmas carols, and wishing a 
happy New Year. They get in return, at the houses 
they stop at, pears, apples, nuts, and money. At Polk- 
stone, Kent, tne fishermen formerly chose eight of the 
largest and best whitings out of every boat when they 
came home from their fishery, sold them apart from 
the rest, and out of the money arising from them they 
made a feast every 24th of December, which they called 
a Rumbald, The master of each boat provided this 
feast for his own company. This usage has been long 
discontinued. 

Our space will not allow of our descanting upon such 
Continental customs as appertain to the vigil of the 
Nativity : one, however, peculiar to Germany, is of too 
interesting a nature to be passed over without mention. 
The children make little presents to their parents, and 
tp each other, and the parents to their children. For 
three or four months before Christmas the girls are all 
busy; and the boys save their pocket-money to make 
or purchase these presents. Then, on the evening before 
Christmas-Day, one of the parlours, into which the 
parents must not go, is lighted up by the children. A 
great bough of yew or birch is festened on the table, at 
a little distance from the wall ; a multitude of little 
tapers are fixed on the bough, but not so as to bum it 
till they are nearly consumed ; and coloured paper, &c. 
hangs and flutters from the twigs. Under this bough 
the children lay out, in great order, the presents they 
mean for their parents, still concealing in their pockets 
what they intend for each other. Then the parents are 
introduced, and each presents his little gift ; they then 
bring out the remainder, one by one, from their pockets, 
and present them, with kisses and embraces. On the 
next day, in the great parlour, the parents lay on the 
table the gifts for the cnildren. A scene of sober joy 
succeeds; as, on this day, after an old custom, the 
mother tells privately to each of her daughters, and the 
fether to his sons, that which he has observed most 
praiseworthy, and that which was most faulty, in their 
conduct. " Formerly, and still in all the smaller towns 
and villages throughout North Germany," says Cole- 
ridge, "these presents are sent by all the parents to 
some one fellow, who, in high buskins, a white robe, a 
mask, and an enormous flax wig, personates Knecht 
Rupert, i. e. the servant Rupert On Christmas night, 
he goes round to every house, and says that Jesus Christ, 
his Master, sent him thither. The parents and elder 
children receive him with great pomp and reverence, 
while the little ones are most terribly frightened. He then 
inquires for the children, and according to the character 
which he hears from the parents, he gives them the in- 
tended present, as if they came out of heaven from Jesus 
Christ. Or, If they should have been bad children, he 
gives the parents a rod, and, in the name of his Master, 
recommends them to use it frequently. About seven 
or eight years old, the children are let into the secret, 
and it is curious how faithfully they keep it. 

RILIOIOUS OBSSBTAVCBB. 

« On Christmas Ere the mass was sang; 
That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalioe rear.** 



In Roman Catholio ootmtrieB mtm is Aerer eaid at 
night, except oh the above vigil. Such, in mediffivifl 
times, was the practice throughout Christendom ; and 
*' well indeed," exclaims Mr. Digby, " might the chnreh 
appear a delightful place on that blessed night, when 
the altar, illuminated by a sudden splendonr, pro- 
claimed in symbol the happy day which had risen upon 
the world. Nothing was even wanting that eonld add 
mijesty to the solemn scene in the estimatioD of men 
of secular minds. Emperors and kings elaimed as a 
privilege the honour of reading the Seventh Leinony 
whieh records the decree of Caesftr Augustus.'* An- 
ciently, on Christmas Bve, every one kept wateh, Uke 
the shepherds, while minstrels chanted carols in ee!e- 
bration of the Nativity. This observance is still retained 
in the Isle of Man. The people assemble in vast nom- 
ben at chureh, where the divine office is solemnized, 
and followed by a semion ; after which, the oongregation 
remain in the sacred edifiee, singing carols, unUl mid- 
night. " In Rome, on this Even," relates ^e author of 
Bural Life in England, " the pipes of the Galabrian 
minstrels are heard in the streets. The deeoraters are 
busy in draping the ehnvches, dothing altars, and te^ 
tooning fii^ades. Nuns and ladies are preparing dranes, 
crowns, necklaces, and cradles, for the Mad^ma and 
Child of their respective chnrches. The oannons of St 
Angelo announce the festival; shops are ^ot^ and 
saloons deserted. The midnight supper and the mid- 
night bands begin the ' holy revel :' and the splendid 
pomp in which the august ceremonies are pefrformed at 
the churches of the Qnirlnal, Si. IjouIb, and the Ara 
Coeli, is succeeded by a banquet, of which even the 
poorest child of indigence contrives to partake. The 
people from the mountains of the Campagna flock in to 
witness and to eiyoy the f&te, and present a strange 
sight of wild figures amid the inhabitants of the city. 
The churches are lit up with thousands of wax tapers ; 
the cradle of Christ is removed from the shrine at the 
chapel of Santa Maria Maggiore, and carried in proces- 
sion to the chapel of the Santa Croee ; and the pope 
himself performs divine service in the Sixtine Chapel.*' 



WOMAN'S COURAGE. 

The annals pf ) 780 record a remarkable case where a 
long course of robbery was brought to lights teod a frig:ht- 
t\il murder prevented in the very act, by a womaa's 
courage. Abraham Daaford, the chief criminal in the 
transaction, himself detailed with mihute aoonracy his 
course from the first act of dishonesty to t^e ferocious 
outrage which cost him his life. The skill and taot 
requisite for carrying out his first plans hardly prepare 
us for the more ruflianly atrocity which ooncludes his 
career. 

At that period, money was chiefly sent by parcel, 
and an ingenious plan occurred to him by wluch he 
could, with little risk, put himself in possession of any 
parcel which struck him as likelv to b^ of particular 
value, while it yet lay in the carrier's office previous to 
delivery. "The method (says his confession) which I 
chiefly put in practice, was forging the post-marks of 
the difierent towns, which I put on a piece of paper, 
made up as a letter, and then went to the inns where 
the coaches came, and heard the parcels called over; 
then went to a public-house near, and wrote the dircK> 
tion of the letter the same as was on the paIx^el I had 
fixed on. The bookkeeper seeing the direction the 
same, and the post-mark on it, they usually gave me 
what I asked for, on paying their deaAand."* 

The addresses on the parcels would give him some idea 
of their value, and of six of these thefts that he records, 
five contained considerable sums of 9i<mey. Among his 
first experiments, was one on Mesar& &nith, Wright^ 
and Grey, bankers, by which he got a parcel with ^OOL 
enclosed. Having gone on a considerable time with 
impunity, and become an adept at foiging, he now 
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prtoiifled upon the same house in another way, by forging 
an accepted bill, which he lodged in the bank till it 
became due. This pretended bill he directed to an 
empty house in Water-htne, BlackfiiarB, and some days 
before it was due, he hired this house, and ^th an im- 
pudent show of haste and anxiety, requested^for the 
key, under pretence of getting it aired before he entered 
u^on it. The owner of the house being made acquainted 
with the haste of his new tenant, and not much liking 
his appearance, now went to one Mrs. Bouchier, the 
landlady of a public-house opposite, of whose good sense 
he had had reason to form a high opinion, and requested 
her to keep watch upon the man's proceedings, which 
she promised to do. 

For some time, nothing remarkable happened, but on 
the day on which the bill became due, Messrs. Smith, 
Wright, and Grey, despatched one of their clerks, WilUam 
Waits, a quaker, to pay the money to the person indi- 
cated in the bilL It is not quite certain whether Dian- 
ford meditated yiolence beforehand ; it may be that the 
man's subdued and defenceless appearance suggested the 
attack at the moment; but the presence of an. accom- 
plice, prepared for any atrooity, leads rather to the sup- 
position that the crime was premeditated; and that 
taking for granted that a clerk cidling to discount a bill 
might have other errands of the same kind before him, 
and, therefore, much money on his person, they had 
planned, in cold blood, to rob and murder him. 

Mrs. Bouchier, who, after the instructions she had 
receiyed, was on the watch, obserTed on that day two 
men enter the house, and open the parlour window. 
Some time after, a third person, a quaker, came up, 
knocked at the door, was admitted, and the door dos^ 
and fastened behind him. Something in the circum- 
stances and the appearance of the first men excited her 
Bospicion, and she kept her eye and her attention fixed 
upon the house. Presently she thought she heard a 
strange noise proceed from it, not loud, but which she 
coulanot account for. She crossed over the street, and 
listening attentively, soon heard the word ''murder" 
pronounced in a hoarse, faint voice, succeeded by a kind 
of growing, which very much alarmed her : and looking 
through the k^-hole of the house door, she saw two men 
dragging the unfortunate quaker down the cellar stairs. 
On this, she screamed out to the passers-by, that they 
were murdering a man within the house, and while she 
knocked violently at the door, called upon the people in 
the street to breiJc it open ; but with that apathy which 
is sometimes met with in such a crisis, no one would 
stir, or regard her exclamations. Enraged at their stu- 
pidity, she broke open the parlour window herself, and 
as she was forcing her way through, one of the villains 
who had been interrupted and alarmed by the knocking, 
opened the door, and was running off at full speed. At 
the sight of him, however, the lookers-on roused them- 
selves, set up a cry of stop thief, and presently 
made him their prisoner. The other ruffian Mrs. 
BoQchier herself seized by the throat, and dragged him 
across the street to her own house. It appeared that the 
villains had first robbed the poor man of his pocket- 
book, and then, to stop his cries, had nearly throttled 
him, while they were hurrying him down the back-oellar 
stairs, there to complete their crime by his murder. A 
design which would certainly have been carried out, but 
for this woman's fortitude and presence of mind, thus 
providentially interfering for his protection. 

When the two prisoners were brought before the Lord 
Mayor for examination^ William Waits, as a quaker, 
refused to give evidence upon oath of the assault that 
had been made upon him. Arguments were used in 
vain, and it was much feared that the villains would 
escape for want of sufficient evidence against them. In 
the end, however, Mrs. Bouchier's testimony, and that 
of her assistants, was deemed conclusive. The prisoners 
were condemned and executed, with several others, at 
Tyburn, having previously made great professions of 
penitence and contrition. 



SIR WALTER SCCWrPS TOMBSTONK 



We find the following interesting particulars, regard- 
ing the monument to be placed over Sir Walter Scott's 
grave at Dryburgh Abbey, in the Inverness Courier : — 

"The Aberdeen papers state that a monumental stone 
for the grave of Sir Vf alter Scott has been constructed 
there : — 

' At the works of Messrs. Macdonald and Idsslle of 
Aberdeen, there has just been executed a massive tomb- 
stone, which is to be placed on the contiguous graves of 
the late Sir Walter Scott, and of Lady Scott, at Drybuigh 
Abbey. It consists of a large block of the beautiful red 
granite, cut from Messrs. Macdonald and Leslie's quar- 
ries at Stirling Hill, near Peterhead, on the property of 
the Earl of Aberdeen. The block is seven feet long, by 
six and a half feet broad, and weighs nearly five tons. 
The upper sur&ce is out in the form of the top of a 
double sarcophagus. On the ^one compartment is the 
following inscription : — 

' Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, 
Died September 21, ▲.!>. 1832.' 

On the other : — 

' Dame Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, 

Wife of 
Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford, Baronet, 
Died at Abbotsford, May 15, ▲.]>. 1826.' 

' The letters are very deeply cut In the imperishable 
material of which the tombstone is composed, and will 
prove faithful to the record of departed genius and 
worth with which they are charged, iir defiance of the 
elemental action of many a future age.' 

" We happen to know some of the incidents connected 
with this Monument, which, as they relate to the " mighty 
dead," and explain the cause of the long delay in its 
erection, are worthy of recital. Many years since, the 
late Sir Francis Chantrey promised to Ornish a design 
for the Dryburgh monument. His numerous engage- 
ments, however, and his declining health, inteifered 
with this intention, and it seemed to be utterly forgotten. 
At length, on the suggestion of Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Cadell, 
the publisher, called on the eminent sculptor and re- 
minded him of his offer. " Ton shall have it," said 
Chantrey : " Dryburgh, you know, is a ruin, and the 
structure above Sir Walter's grave will come down some 
stormy morning. Now, my purpose la to put over the 
grave a huge granite block that will defy all such as- 
saults, and baffle time itself." He hastily sketched an 
outline of what he proposed ; but the design went no 
farther, and death soon carried off the artist His friend 
and assistant, Mr. Allan Cunningham, was then applied 
to; he recollected the conversation, found Chantrey's 
rough sketch, and extended it in the form of a more 
res^r drawing. He was next authorised to arrange 
with the Aberdeen granite workers, and on the very 
evening that he died— only a few hours before his de- 
cease—Allan wrote to Mr. Cadell closing the transaction. 
This was the last line traced by his busy hand, and, as 
such, his family asked and obtained possession of it. 
And thus, after the sudden deaths of two remarkable 
men, who sought to honour ^e memory of one still 
greater, the simple massive structure which they de- 
signed has been completed. 

" Such burial the iUustrioos Hector found ! '* 
Chantrey had a partiality for huge granite sepulchres, 
independently of the fitness of such an erection for the 
grave of Scott He ordered that his own tomb at Nor- 
ton, in Derbyshire, should be composed of wrought 
granite, covered by an enormous square of the same 
material ; and that even this lasting manorial might . 
be carefully preserved, he left by his will yearly sums to 
the Vicar and Schoolmaster of Norton, payable only 
" so long as his tomb shall last," and ten poor boys of 
the parish shall be instructed to remove the moss and 
nettles from around the edifice. This aeemi to azgne s I 
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" fond deure and longpng after immortalitj ;" yet it 
might be intended to ripen into usefnl fruits Some 
among the Bucoesaive generations of poor boya who pluck 
the netUea from the grare of the sculptor may be led to 
think of his high art and his fame, and to emulate his 
genius — ^for he, too, was once a poor boy. The busts of 
Ghantrey are, however, his best monument,— the living, 
intellectual marble will outlast the ponderous masses of 
dead granite.** 

— ♦— - 

[In Original PoeUrvi the Name, real or assumed, of the Author is 
printed in Small Capitahi under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE CONTEST. 
Two shepherds had a firiendly strife. 

Who would siiig the sweetest lay ; 
A third came by when words were nfe, 

To gire the prize away. 

They sat them down beneath the shade 

Cff a wide chesnut tree, 
While flocks were busy at the blade, 

And murmured low the sea. 

One took his pipe and ^z*d around, 

On bright iieias smiling by ; 
He caught th* exalting wild lnrd*s sonnd. 

He gased upon the sky. 

Tiie lasy breeze all soothing blew. 

And joyful he began. 
And o*er the wave tiie f^ notes flew. 

And through the woods they ran. 

And joT was in the shepherd's eyes. 

The birds e'en listened long ; 
The ompire felt he 'd gained me prize, 

Who nad sung such happy song. 

The song had ceas'd; the smile had fled, 

As rij^de on the sea. 
And downcast was the other's head. 

And sad he seemed to be. 

Upon the earth he fixed his eye. 

His thoughts how Ui were they ; 
Like troubled waters is the sigh. 

As they forsake the lea. 

Tlirough his own spirit had he gone, 

Through many hones and fears. 
He took his ]npe, and sadly on 

He sung with swelling tears. 

XJpmi the bosom of the two. 

The low note struck its tone, 
And true it was, ah ! it was true. 

As each one stood alone. 
Tlie echoes feD, no roice arose. 

To tell how little he had done; 
The silenoe and the still repose. 

Proclaimed that he had won. 



iVtfecellaneous. 



'* 1 hare here made only a nosegay of euUed flowers, and 
hare brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— IToiiloipiM. 



AXOISHT OOROVATIOM OEBIXORIIS. 

Most of the ancient ceremonies observed at the 
coronation banquets of the Anglo-Norman and Plan- 
tagenet services were revived ov James the Second 
at his coronation. The lords wno claimed the office 
of sewers that day, went to the dresser of the kitchen 
to receive the dishes. The master of the horse offi- 
ciated as seijeant of the diver scullexy, and went 
in person to the kitchen bar to take assay of the 



king^s meat^ which was thus performed : having called 
for a dish of meat, he wiped the bottom of the didi, 
and also the cover, within and without; tasted it^ 
covered it, and caused it to be conveyed to the rt^jil 
table ; and, attended by a procession of all the grai 
officers of the household, mcluding the eari-manhal, 
with his rod ; the great high stei^Lrd, with his white 
staff; the lord high constable, with his constable's staff; 
rode up the hall on horseback, preceding the first conne. 
Thirty-two dishes of hot meat were brought np by the 
knights of the bath, bareheaded, followed by a supplr of 
other dishes by private gentlemen. Then the und of 
the manor of Addington had the satis&ction of placing 
the mess of dillegrout before their mi^jesties, and was 
afterwards knighted for his pains. — StruJdancCs Quaau 
of England, vol. IX. 

A GCSST TOO MANY. 

Tm colonel who commanded on the frontier discoyered 
that there were " crimps " on the other side. They were 
well-dressed and disguised, and came over to tamper 
with the men. The day after Lord Durham's review, a 
number of visitors came over from the opposite shore, 
among them one of these crimps, who, unfortunately for 
himself pitched on the coloneVs orderiy, a peniniwlar 
veteran, who allowed him to go on, and afterwards 
pointed him out to his colonel, as he was turning into 
the great tahM^hdte at which we all dined, toother 
with the visitors who daily came to see the lions. After 
dinner the colonel got up. He was a magnificent 
fellow^ a noble figure— the hero of a hundred fights. 
He began wiUi a little soft sawder; the Yankees 
were all attention: — "He regretted that there should 
be a set of persons on the other side who tried 
to induce his men to desert their colours, and 
forfeit their honour and all^^ce to the queen of 
England. There is such a man here present ** — ^hera 
he beckoned to his orderly to step forward, on whidi a 
man, covered with rings and chains, was observed to 
turn deadly pale—'' who, by his wpearance ought to 
be above such rascally actions.** Upon a "Yes, sir, 
that's he," from the orderly, the colonel, with Hercolean 
strength, took hold of the fellow by the collar, aiul, 
lifUng him completely off his seat, gave him a kick in 
that part where the smallest particle of honour, be 
there any, is supposed to be seated, and handed him 
over to a file of the guard, to see him safe to the other 
side of the mttT.—Echoes/rom the Backwoods, YoL it 
p. 142. 

Leabhiko is like a river, whose head, being fieu* in the 
land, is, at first rising, little and easily viewed : but 
still, as you go, it gapeth with a wider bank : not with- 
out pleasure, and delightful winding; while it is on 
both sides set with trees, and the beauties of varioos 
flowers ; but still, the further you follow it, the deeper 
and the broader it is ; till, at last, it enwaves itself in 
the un&thomed ocean. There you see more water; 
but no shore, no end of that liquid, fluid 
FeUham*s Jiesolvee, 



N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready ; Cotci* 
for binding, with Table of ContenU, may be ordered of any Booli- 
fteller. 
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'Ti8 Chnstmas Eve, and tli rough the ancient town 

Rest and rejoicing meet — 
A little child comes wandering sadly dmm 

The silent street. 
Alone and reiy sorrowful is he, 

Ifatherless and motherless ; 
lie has no friend on earth a Christmas-tree 

Por him to dress. 

With tearful gaze he turns his steps aside 

TVhere gleams the light 
From a tall house, and youthful figures glide 

Before his sight. 
As each, with festal dress and happy hrow, 

Surrounds a gorgeous tree ; 
And there he asks, " Amid these is there now 

No phM» for me P 



" They look so happy, surely they are kind." 

With trembling hand 
He gfently knocks, and crares a place to find 

Where he may stand. 
Contented but to gaze upon the show. 

With grateful prayer. 
That they the sad reverse may never know 

Which brings him there. 

Alas ! abs ! no phioe for him is there, — 

With scornful jest 
They drive him forth into the cold night air. 

To seek for rest 
'Neath some more modest roof^ where warmer hear(« 

A nook may spare, 
And gladly own that sharing joy imparts 

More to their share ! 
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Hark! 'tis a burst of hearty merriment— 

The child draws nigh, — 
*Tis from a burgher's nmple tenement 

With longing sigh 
He watches the gUd group of faces bright, 

And so for him 
He thinks the Pir-trce once was decked with lights ; 

His eyes grow dim. 

And timidly he knocks, again to tell 
His piteous tale. 

Alas ! for him — on stony ears it fell 
Without avail ! 

The door is closed against him, and in vain 
With grief indeed, 

He gazes through the latticed window pane- 
No one takes heed ! 

Weeping he turns away, and passes by 

Both light and sound 
From many a humble roof and mansion high 

Scattered around : 
Then pauses meekly by the lowliest door, 

Where a fBunt ray 
Breaks through, and shows how fast the little store 

Of tapers wears away. 



Alas! alas! his latest hope is ^ 

By word and blow 
Of harsh unkindness driven forth again, 

Where shall he go P 
The night is dark— but the poor orphan child. 

Amid his woe, 
Bethinks him of the infant Saviour mild. 

And kneeleth low. 

In prayer to Him who is not slow to hear 

He kneeleth there. 
And soon he sees a little child draw near, 

Exceeding fair ; 
With whitest raiment shining like the day 

And crown of light. 
And as he moves along the darkened way 

All becomes bright ! 

So to that patient wanderer came he 

And bade him raise 
His wond'ring eyes where springs a glorious tree. 

And offer praise 
To Qod who heareth the sad orphan's cry. 

And sendeth aid 
When earthly hope is none-nind misery 

Maketh afraid. 



No longer sad and fearful is that child— 

He turns to see. 
Where stands at bidding of the in£uLt mild 

His Christmas tree ! 
A wondrous tree, radiant in heavenly light — 

With one glad bound 
He leaves the gbom of sorroVs bitter night— 

His home is found I 



CHRISTMAS AS IT IS. 



Amidst all the Feasts and Fasts which shine in the 
Calendar of man's devotion, there is none so radiant 
with holy joy and gladness as the Festival of 
Christmas. Hence its celebration in various ages 
has called forth the liveliest sympathies of man, 
in festal chantom, — not such as are current at this 
day, as carols, since these are comparatively recent 
substitutions for the joyous carol of earlier times. It 
is important to note, tiiat Christmas has been from 
very remote times a season of rejoicing; for, as Fuller 
quaintly says, " Though Christ was humbled to a 
manger, the contempt of the place was took off by 
the glory of the attendance and ministration of 
angels." Indeed, the celebration has been for cen- 
turies ordained as a time of joy : it was forbidden 
to be kept as a fast by the Council of Braga, 
A. D. 563 ; which anathematized such as did not 
duly honour the birth-day of Christ, according to the 
flesh, but pretended to honour it by fasting on that 
day ; a custom attributable to the same conception 
which led to the practice of fasting on the Lord's 
Day, namely, the belief that Christ was not truly 
bom in the nature of man. Since this Cnnon, we 
do not find any positive regulation specially affect- 
ing the observance of Christmas. {See NeaU*s 
Feasts and Fasts.) 



A contemporary has pleasantly versified this 
joyful spirit : 

" O why was England * mcrrie' call'd, 

I pray you tell me whyP — 
Because Old EngUnd merry was. 

In merry times gone by ! 
She knew no dearth of honest mirth 

To cheer both son and sire. 
But kept it up o'er Btuisail cup 

Around the Christmas fire.'* 

But one of the finest pictures of the joys of olden 
Christmas is by a poet whose heart overflowed 
with kindly feeling towards hb race : 

"The glowing censers and their rich perfume. 
The splendid vestments, and the sounding choir ; 
The gentle sigh of soul-subduing piety ; 
The alms which open-hearted charity 
Bestows with kindly ghinoe, and thcMi 
Which e'en stem avarice. 
Though with unwilling hand, 
Seems forc'd to tend^ ; an offering sweet 
To the bright throne of mercy ; mark 
This day a festival. 

Thus sung Walter Scott, who carried out bis 
creed into the hall of Abbotsford, as well as in bis 
own sweet verse. 
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Elsewhere in this sheet will be found detailed the 
olden celebrations of Christmas, in customs which 
belong, perhaps, to a more picturesque age than 
our own ; though we are not inclined to regard the 
discontinuance of many of these customs at the 
present day as a failing off in the feelings of the 
people. The joy of the people we take to be 
as great, though it is less boisterous in its dis- 
plays: the holy joy must remain for ever, 
though the popular participation may change. 
It has been sensibly observed, that, although 
much of the custom of proAise hospitality has 
passed away, Christmas is yet universally re- 
cognised as a season when every Christian should 
show his gratitude to the Almighty for the inesti- 
mable benefits procured to us by the nativity of 
our blessed Saviour, by an ample display of good- 
will towards our fellow-men. And here, a hint from 
old Fuller may not be out of place : " Hospitality 
is three-fold: for one*8 family; this is of neces- 
sitie : for strangers ; this is of courtesie : for the 
poor ; this is charity." 

At no period of ^e year is the exercise of this 
kindly virtue so directly prompted by association 
and right feeling, as at Christmas. By the se^ison 
itself, the wants and necessities of the poor are 
increased, not unfirequently, to distressing extre- 
mity. From the palace to the prison, from the 
hall to the humble home, there are countless 
opportunities for the practice of Fuller's third 
hospitality. Hence, one of the best indications of 
the approach of Christmas is the distribution of 
fuel, food, and clothing, by those, who, blessed 
with this world's wealth, really "enjoy the luxury 
of doing good." The yule-logs may not blaze 
upon the hall-hearth so numerously as of old; 
the apportioning of " firing" to our poorer neigh- 
bours will gladden their hearths, and light up 
even the gloom of poverty. Meat is another 
acceptable boon ; the ox is not roasted whole, as 
heretofore ; as the maxim-monger says, it proclaims 
plenty of labour and invention, but affords less of 
what is delicate, savoury, and well concocted, than 
smaller pieces," at home. And the provision of 
additional clothing at this season, will not only in- 
crease the comfort of home, but personal neatness, 
one of the best indications of good order. 

All these gifts will be well bestowed upon those 
who are 

" Poor, yet indostrioiu, modesty quiet, ne af* 
Tet there is another class who should not be for- 
gotten. The inmate of the prison, he who may 
have forfeited his claim to the bounty of his fellow- 
men, if not left uncheery at this festive season, but 
regaled with some of its goods, may have recalled to 
his mind the holiness of the dav, 'and thus be led 
to reformation. Such would, indeed, be one of the 
brightest hospitalities of Christmas ! For, as the 
old divine says : *' If these little impulses set the 
^eat Wheel of devotion on work, the largeness and 
beight of that shall not be at all prejudiced by the 
smallness of its occasion. If the fire burns bright 
mnd vigorously, it's no matter by what means it was 



first kindled ; there is the same form and the same 
reflecting virtue in it, kindled by a spark from a 
flint, as if it were kindled by a beam from the sun." 

The axiom, " 'Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view," is, perhaps, exemplified in estimating 
the joys of Christmas in centunes long past, higher 
than those of Christmas at present That we may 
arrive at a true estimate, let us glance at such of 
those ancient celebrations as time has left us, and 
such novelties as the inventive ingenidty of our 
own day has suggested. 

The approach of Christmas is still denoted by 
festive preparations— not, as in olden time, princi- 
pally by <*the g^at barons and knights, who 
generally kept open house at this 8eason"^but 
among adl classes of the people. Clubs are estab- 
lished among the working classes, for securing the 
Christmas luxury by small savings ; the geese and 
grocery thus insured is prodigious, and any grocer's 
shop window, in the lowness of its prices, com- 
dared with those of forty years since, will give vou 
a better idea of the blessings of peace, than a n>Uo 
of history. The Smithfield Club Cattle Show,— 
though somewhat "overgrown," reminds us of the 
improved methods of feeding and &ttening, and 
throws into the shade the lean kine of other days, 
when the killing of an ox was an event Agam, 
the prise beef may be an excess, but it is the means 
of improving the quality of meat generally. 

Some outward signs are preserved to us ; the 
waits perambulate our streets, not playing the 
humdrum of the last century, but the Italian 
Opera airs of the last season ; holly, mistletoe, 
and evergreens, are brought in cartloads to deck 
our churcnes and houses, as the natural gratitude 
of the season. Among the old Romans these were 
the emblems of peace, joy, and victory ; in the 
Christian sense they may be applied to the victory 
gained over the powers of darkness by the coming 
of Christ 

Our artist has illustrated most picturesquely, the 
going out to gather the mistletoe of the oak, 
grounded, as Colden thinks, *<on the Druidical 
custom:" he has given us, too, the rustic mirth of 
the occasion by way of episode. 

The holiday sights and amusements for young 
folks have, in our time, greatly improved. Our 
public exhibitions are worth a century of the shows 
of old; that is, if rational delight be superior to 
boisterous mirth and " misrule." The nois^ snap- 
dragon has, to some extent, gone out ; but is more 
than compensated by "the Christmas Tree," an im- 
portation, originally from Germany. This tree has 
now become a fashionable toy of the season : it is 
entirely artificial, and intermixed with the leaves 
and branches are confectionary fruit — as cherries 
fiUed with liaueurs, and bort-hims of extraordinary 
sagacity ; and sometimes, the branches are hung 
with tiny lamps, which when lighted have a charm- 
ing effect These trees are costly, however : last 
year we saw one, price several guineas, about to be 
sent to Windsor Castle, for the amusement of her 
nunesty's children. 

The church bells right merrily ring in Christmas 
as heretofore : we have often passed the eve close 
to St. Bride's church, when the midnight peal of 
its famed bells has somewhat saddened our excited 
senses : it was scarcely possible to hear this "mosaic 
of the air," without being carried on to the sacred- 
ness of the day. 

At length, the morning breaks, and those 
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" windpipes of hospitality, ** countless chim- 
neys, smoke with the preparatory cheer : the 
pud(ting, (upon which the grave Johnson meditated 
profoundly,) requires long boiling, and the fires 
must be lighted early. The church bells proclaim 
the hour of service, though not until the distribu- 
tion of gifts has taken place at the church : where 
may be seen the minister of our holy religion, 
dispensing gifts and goods placed at his disposal, 
recorded in letters of gold upon the church walls ; 
or from a fund raised for the season, and headed 
by his own benevolence ; such being old Fuller*s 
third hospitality — " for the poore ; this is charity." 
How many thousands of poimds are thus annually 
distributed through the length and breadth of the 
land, at each returning Christmas, it were vain to 
attempt to tell ; and long may the amount thus 
baffle calculation ! 

Abroad there is a healthy stir: faces are brighter 
than usual, and those of the very poor beam witii 
gladness ; the church, too, is di^ht with festivity ; 
** the psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs," tell 
of the day ; the sermon discourses of its duties 
and its pleasures ; the blessing succeeds, then the 
Holy Communion ; and all depart to carry the pre- 
cepts, the good seed, to homes and bosoms. The 
dinner follows ; perchance the landscape is clothed 
with snow, on the " eager" air reminds those about 
to partake of the feast, of the privations of others ; 
the blessing is asked, the repast proceeds ; the 
frosted pudding is brought in with a sort of tri- 
umph, as the saucy boar's head was in days of old, 
with sound of trumpet. The children long to 
shout, the grown guests rejoice in their way ; and 
thus the diay is passed. Will any one say this 
is not "Merrie England?" 

Our artist, too, has commemorated the olden 
ceremony of bringing in the soused boar's head. 
At the Temple dmners, Dugdale tells us, " at the 
first course is served in a fair and large bore's 
head upon a silver platter, with minstrelsaye." 
The custom is retained to this day, at Queen's 
College, Oxford, where a boar's head, fairly deco- 
rated, is on every Christmas Day carried m pro- 
cession into the Hall, accompanied by the singing 
of a carol, " with many innovations," from Wyn- 
kyn de Worde's celebrated collection. 

" With bore's heade in Iiande bring I, 
With garlandes gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all synge merely, 
Qiti etiis in conrivio.''^ 



Jlleaifag for ftt g^oung. 

THE CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

Rose Martin's lather lived in the service of Mr, 
Stanley, as gardener ; he had the use of a very com- 
fortable roomy cottage, which stood near the gardens 
of his master, and a more pleasant situation could not 
well be foand. On either side were meadows and 
plantations ; in front a good bit of ground for a garden, 
and at the back a small orchard. The garden was filled 
with all sorts of things : there were vegetables in plenty; 
rasp^rry, currant, and gooseberry bushes ; early in the 
year it was gay with spring flowers, and later in ^e 
season with china asters and dahlias. Besides all these, 
there was a goodly row of beehives ; and hutches, filled 
with rabbit^ were piled one upon another. Between 
this garden and the pleasure-ground of Mr. Stanley, a 
smooth gravel road led up to the stables, and other 
outbuildings. 



Rose had never had much schooling ; but her grand- 
mother, who lived in the same house, taught her io 
read and spell; her mother to hem and sew, and also, 
as soon as she was old enough, to assist her in laundiy 
work ; for Mrs. Martin took in washing from the Great 
House, as it was called. At odd times Rose worked 
under her iather, weeding the shrubberies, eweaping up 
dead leaves, or gathering peas and beans. Upon the 
whole, she led a very easy life, for her work was never 
hard, and she had plenty of good wholesome food to eat. 

Mr. Stanley had several children, but they were all 
grown up, and most of them settled in the world ; one 
little girl there was, however, belonging to the Great 
House, of the same age as Rose, that is to say, about 
ten or eleven years old. This was Miss Grace Stanley* 
who, having lost both her parents, was brought up by 
her grandfather. Most part of her time was spesii, at 
school ; hut at Christmas and Midsummer Miss Graee 
always came home for the holidays, and on such occsr 
sions, 80 soon as she had looked about her, run up and 
down stairs, and talked to everybody in the house, she 
usually made her way to the gwdener's cottage, to talk 
to Rose's mother, and old Mrs. Martin, who had been 
her papa's nurse,— play with the kittens, if there chanced 
to be any, and feed the rabbits. Kow I may as well tell 
you at once that Miss Grace was rather too fond of 
talking, and indeed, of listening also ; for she liked to 
hear every thing, and what she heud she commonly 
repeated to the first person that came in her way. 

" Oh dear ! Mrs. Martin," said Miss Grace, on one of 
these holiday visits, " do you know that I got into sneh 
a scrape this last half ! at least I was very near being 
in a bad scnme." 

" Dear ! dear ! " said old Mrs. Martin, in r^ly, 
" I am sorry to hear you say that. Miss Grace," 

"And it was all through Miss Cox, one of our 
teachers — cross toad ! " 

" Oh 1 Miss Grace, my dear, what a word was that to 
come out of a young lady's mouth ! " 

" Why, dear me ! what signifies? we are not so par- 
ticular at school ; besides, it was nothing so veiy bad 
after all— and 1 have brought home another priie book, 
Mrs. Martin— Miss More's Sacred Dramas, with a 
picture at the banning of Moses in the bull-rushes ; I 
will bring it next time I come, to show you, Mrs. 
Martin,- but I was going to say something, what was 
iti Oh, I know, it was about Miss Cox." 

But before Miss Grace Stanley could proceed, young 
Mrs. Martin bade Rose take her elbows off the table, 
and run into the orchard to fetch some more clothes to be 
folded, instead of sitting there, staring in that rude 
way. 

Rose, to be sure, had opened her eyes pretty wide as 
she listened to the discourse of Miss Grace, and she 
would much rather have stayed where she was to hear 
what would come next, bpt she knew she must do her 
mother's bidding ; so she went, and, almost at the suae 
moment, ^e young lady, getting a sight from the 
window of some person on horseback riding towards 
the stable-yard, forgot again what she was going to say; 
she wondered who it could possibly be ; whether grand- 
papa had been out riding; but she rather thought not ; 
or perhaps it was Mr. Newton, the doctor, who goieially 
rode up the back way to the house, and she knew that 
the under housemaid was ill; but then, this gentleman 
was taller than Mr. Newton ; she thought she would run 
home, and inquire about it. So, with a hasty " good 
bye," she skipped out of the house, down the garden 
path, and was soon out of sight 

When Miss Grace reached home, she was told thai 
her uncle Henry, of whom she was extremelv fond, had 
arrived, and was then in the library, with her grand- 
papa ; so giving her shoes a hasty rub on the door mal» 
she rushed across the hall, and into the library, just as 
her uncle finished what he was saying, with these words, 
" I shall give them to her to-morrow by way of a Ckriat- 
mas-box.** Miss Grace heard this quite distinctly, and 
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made sore thai the words related to Bomc present in- 
tended for herself. 

Mr. Henry Stanley was always very kind to his little 
niece, and, after he had kissed and talked to her for 
some time in a veiy amusing way, he took from his 
pocket a small paper parcel, and, placing it in her hand, 
said, he hoped she was not grown too much of a woman 
to eat sugar-plums. Charming sugar-plums they were, 
hoUi to the look and taste ; the box too, which con- 
tained them, was ornamented with cut paper, and had a 
very pretty coloured print on the top of the lid, with a 
piece of looking-glass inside. But, though Miss Grace 
thanked her uncle, and admired the box, she did 
neither so heartily as she would have done, had she not 
been thinking of the present intended to be given her 
the following day, and which she took for g^ranted would 
be something of more value tlum a box of sugar-jplums ; 
something, in short, worthy to be called a Chnstmas- 
box. So impatient was she to have her curiosity satis- 
fied on this point, that, unable to contain herself, she 
ventured to ask her uncle if he had brought her any- 
thing else. 

" >VTiat ! in my pocket ! " he exclaimed. " A likely 
story. It is not every uncle would have cumbered 
hiniself with a box of sugar-plums, I can tell you. Miss 
Grace.** 

The young lady did not dare say another word, but 
she still thought, that, as her uncle had not positively 
denied it, something might be forthcoming on the 
morrow. 

When the morning came, and she met her grandpapa 
and uncle at breakfast, she still thought the same, 
though to her disappointment the latter, soon after that 
meal, left the house, and she saw him no more for some 
hours. 

It was winter; the ground was frozen hard, and a 
little snow had fallen in the night ; about noon, how- 
ever, the sun shone out brightly, and Miss Grace, 
wrapping herself up in her warmest shawl, and taking 
In her hand a piece of plain cake for her luncheon, 
tripped down the shrubbery, and took the path leading 
to the kitchen garden. 

Whisking round the comer of the tool-house, she 
neariy ran against Rose Martin, who had been sent to 
tell her fiither that his dinner was ready, and mother 
desired he would come and eat it whilst it was hot. 
Martin, though rather apt to try his wife's patience in 
this particular, by stopping to finish something or 
other, had this time set off at once, and Rose was fol- 
lowing, when met by Miss Grace, who presently re- 
solved on going with her to the little gate which 
opened firom the shrubbery just opposite the gardener's 
house. Glad to have found a listener, she chatted away 
to Rose, telling her all about her uncle Henry's coming 
the day before, his giving her a box of sugar-plums, 
and her expectation of a handsome Christmas-bo^, 
which she had not yet seen. Rose at first was rather 
phy of talking to the young lady, for she had been 
brought up to be humble and respectful, or, in the 
words of the Church Catechism, to " order herself lowly 
and reverently to all her betters," but, encouraged by 
the free and easy manner of Miss Grace, she began to 
talk in her turn, feeling at the same time that aJl this 
familiarity was not quite proper. Mr. Henry Stanley 
had called at their house, she said, that very morning ; 
grandmother was poorly, and mother had persuaded 
her not to get up at her usual time. Rose, by her 
mother's orders, had taken old Mrs. Martin a cup of 
tea and a morsel of toast, so she was up stairs when 
Mr. Henry walked in, and, just as she came back, he 
was going out at the door ; she heard him say, however, 
" I shall like to give it her myself." 

« Dear me, Rose, you don't say so V* exclaimed Miss 
Grace. 

** Yes, miss, it's all quite true as I tell you, and 
I noticed that Mr. Henry had in his hand a parcel done 
up in whitish paper, and sealed with red wax." 



" How large was it T asked the young lady. 

" Why, I can't justly say, miss ; it wam't very bigj 
about the length, may be, of father's pruning knlf(^ 
and mav be as broad as three of my fingers." 

" Did you see which way uncle Henry went, Ros^ 
when he left your house V 

" Yes, miss ; I see him get over the stile into Bush] 
mead, and he took the path as goes down to thi 
Vicarage. May be, miss, the parcel was for one of Mr. 
Thompson's children." 

" Why, that may be. Rose, for little Selina Thomp 
son is grandpapa's godchild. Very likely he go^ 
uncle Henry to buy something for her in London— i 
a necklace, perhaps, or a silver-gilt knife and fork, likfi 
that he gave my little cousin Charles Anstey — " but 
Rose could stay no longer, for they had reached the 
gate, and she saw her mother looking out for her. 

Miss Grace walked slowly back, pondering upon what 
she had just heard, and feeling rather vexed at the idea 
of the present being intended, after all, for Mr. Thomp- 
son's little girl, instead of herself. She had got some 
way towards the house, when she met Mr. Stanley : he 
was going down to the village on business, and told MIks 
Grace she might, if she pleased, walk with him. This 
she was ready enough to do, and so they proceeded 
together. All the trees and shrubs were covered with 
hoar frost, and glistened brightly whenever the sun 
glanced upon them ; every spray was crusted over with 
some fimtastic shape ; every blade of grass stood up stitf 
as a frozen spear, while the tall bents drooped their heads, 
and looked like feathers powdered with snow. Mr. Stanley 
noticed some of these beautiful objects to his little grand- 
daughter; and then he talked to her about the dinner 
the school-children were to have the following day ; of 
the new warm cloaks to be given afterwards to the girls, 
and which he proposed she should assist the housekeeper 
to distribute. When they left the plantations, and got 
into the lane leading to the village, they met many of 
their poor neighbours ; the women going to the Great 
House, for portions of beef for themselves and families ; 
boys and girls canying bundles of holly and mistletoe, 
to be set up in the servants' hall, where they were to 
dine on Christmas day. Mr. Stanley stopped to speak 
to some amongst them, and, as he walked on, repeated to 
Miss Grace some verses about Christmas, which he 
thoaght she would understand and like. TIic followiug 
were some of the lines : — 

" Heap on more wood ! the wind is chill, 
But let it whistle as it will, 
"VVVU keep our Christmas merry still. 
And well our Christian sires of old 
Lov*d when the year its course had roll'd, 
And brought hlithe Christmas hack agaiu. 
With all its hosnitahle train. 
Domestic and religious rite, 
Gave honour to the holj night, 
That, to the cottage as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down.*' 

And no doubt Miss Grace would have thought them 
Very pretty, had she listened as attentively as she ought 
to have done; but her mind was so full of her o^ni little 
prying and selfish thoughts, that she heard not much of 
what her grandpapa said during the whole of their walk, 
and was only longing for some good opportunity of 
bringing forward the subject which at tnat time wom 
most interesting to herself. 

Yet Miss Grace was not, on the whole, and in her 
general behaviour, what might justly be called a naughty 
child ; she had no perverseness of temper, was neither 
passionate nor sulky, and seldom disobedient ; but she 
had been, from her infancy, too much indulged, and, 
although taught to believe and know many thiugs that 
were right, 3ie had never been told it was a duty to 
deny herself. Self-indulgent she went to school, and, as 
it was too much the plan there for everj'body to take care 
of number one, self-mdulgent, to the best of her power, 
she continued. Quick at learning, she was seldom 
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troublesome at her lefisons ; but then, as she could get 
them by heart in what she was pleaaed to call " no time," 
she trifled away many a quarter of an hour, and at last 
hurried oyer her task without thought or care. The 
consequence of all this was, that neither her governess 
nor the teachers knew very well what to say about her ; 
for, when they sent her home for the holidays with a feir 
character, it was still with the belief that she might 
have done much better, had she pleased. So it was, also, 
with her schoolfellows ; inasmuch as Grace Stanley was 
lively, fond of play, and not apt to quarrel, they liked 
her ; but not nearly so much as they would have done, 
had she been less selfish, and more mindful of others. 

However, to go on with her present history. A distant 
view of Mr. Thompson, when they reached the village, 
encouraged her to say, 

" Grandpapa, is not little Selina Thompson your god- 
daughter V^ 

" Yes, my dear ; why do you ask T 

" Why," answered Miss Grace, with some hesitation, 
"I thought perhaps you made her a present sometimes, 
and I wondered what you could give such a little girL" 

" Indeed, Grace/ said Mr. Staiuey, '• I don't remember 
that I have ever given her any thing, but a Noah's 
Ark; when she is a little older, I must get her a 
handsome Bible and Prayer-book, I suppose, ho you not 
think that will be the right sort of present from a god- 
fiither, Grace 1 and I am glad," continued Mr. Stanley, 
after Miss Grace had answered, " Yes," looking kindly 
at her, " that my little grand-daughter does not wish 
to have all the presents made to herself." 

Miss Grace felt ashamed, for she knew that she did 
not deserve this praise. However, after a short silence, 
she began again—" Selina is such a pretty little thing I 
she was, at least, when I was at home last summer, — 
don'tyou think so, grandpapat " 

" Yes, my dear, she is a fine little girl" 

" I wonder what uncle Heniy thinks of her." 

** You can ask him, Grace, if you please, but you must 
not be surprised to hear him say that he never thought 
about her at alL" 

" WeU," thought Miss Grace to herself, " I don't sup- 
pose the parcel was for Selina after alL" 

Instead of going home through the plantation, Mr. 
Stanley turned up the road which led to the gardener's 
house, having something to say to old Mrs. Martin. 
Rose was standing in the porch, and, as they passed, she 
^ve Miss Grace a pull by the shawl. Before that day. 
Rose would not have thought of taking such a liberty. 
Grace stopped, and looked round, inst^ of following 
Mr. Stanley into the house, and Rose, taking the other 
hand from beneath her pinafore, showed a small par- 
cel sealed with a red seal '* Dear me 1" Rose began ; 
but Mrs. Martin came from the kitchen to beg she 
would not stand out in the cold. So Miss Grace, though 
much against her will, was obliged to enter the house. 
Mr. Stanley did not stay long, and when they reached 
the end of the garden path. Rose was holding open the 
gate. Miss Grace began to despair ; she longed, with 
all her heart, to question Rose, but how to stay behind 
her grandpapa, she knew not. The matter was how- 
ever settled unexpectedly in her favour, by Mr. Stanley's 
^y^i^g^ " Grace, my dear, I am going home by the bta- 
blea and rick-yard, but I do not wish you to come with 
m^ ; you have been out of doors long enough this cold 
day, run home through the shrubbery." With these 
words Mr. Stanley proceeded towards the stable-yard, 
and Miss Grace crossed over to the shrubbeiy gate, from 
whence she beckoned to Rose to follow her. The walk 
within side the gate soon made a short tum,bending round 
a clump of tall evergreens, and, close to these, hid from 
the road, and sheltered from the cold north wind, the 
two little girls placed themselves, the one as ready to 
tell as the other was impatient to hear. Rose related 
how she had gone to warm herself with a slide at the 
bottom of Rush mead, where the water had been out, 



and was now Arozen ovef ; and that she had seen some- 
thing white lying among the rushes, near the edge of 
the ice, which she at first took for a cotton e^love. How- 
ever, on going round to the spot, she found it was the 
same parcel she had seen in Mr. Henry's hand." 

•' But how oould it get there, Roeer inquired Hiss 
Grace. 

" Why, Miss, Anne Goddard told me as how she saw 
Mr. Henry skating on the ice this morning, with some 
more gentlefolk, and, may be, he dropped the parcel out 
of his pocket." 

" Yes, yes, to be sure he did ; I recollect now hearing 
him inquire for his skates soon after breakfast : he asked 
Robert if he knew where to find them. But what is 
it you intend doing with the parcel. Rose ^" 

" Oh, miss, I was going to take it to the Great House, 
and give it to the butler for Mr, Henry, only, as you 
seemed so curious, I thought I would just let you have 
a sight of it first." 

'' Well, Rose, that was right, but let me have it in my 
hand, please ; I want just to feel what it is like." Bote 
gave the parcel, but Miss Grace handled it so long, and 
squeezed it so hard, that Rose began to be frightened 
lest it should come open, and could not help crymf out, 
" Oh, dearey me, miss ! mind as you don't break the 
wax. Father says 'tis hanging matter to break open a 
sealed letter, and may be a sealed parcel is just the 
same." 

" Nonsense, Rose !'* answered Miss Grace, looking 
much offend^ ; " what stuff ! as if a young lady could 
do any thing to make her be hanged I It is very dis- 
honourable though to break open a seal, I know that, 
and I am not going to do any such thing. I should like 
though, if yo.u don't mind, to give the parcel to uncle 
Henry myself." 

" No, miss, please, I had rather not" 

'* Oh ! I suppose you think my uncle will give you 
something for finding it." 

'' No, miss, it ain't for that, and I don't de^re any 
such a thing." 

" Well, but Rose, should not you like to know what there 
IS inside 1 Now, if I take the parcel to my uncle, he 
will be so pleased to have it again, that most likely 
he will tell me, and you mav depend on it, Rose, if he 
does, that you shall know all about it too.** 

" La i Miss Grace ! it's nothing as concerns me, Fll 
be bound to say ; and, 1 don't mind a farthing whether 
'tis one thing or another. All I care for is, Mr. Henry's 
getting the parcel safe." 

" That's right, Rose, keep to that," said Mr. Henry 
Stanley, who had entered the walk without being heard 
or seen, and had been standing for some moments near 
the two children, though they were too much engaged 
in their talk to observe him. Both Miss Grace and 
Rose started at the sound of his voice, and both felt 
ashamed, though Rose was, with reason, the least so of 
the two. After a short silence, Mr. Henry siud, " You 
may go home, Rose ; I am not angry with you ; I bdicve 
you have done nothing more than listen, and periiaps 
talk too much to a young lady who ought to have set 
you a better example, and I am much obliged to you for 
taking such good care of my property." 

Rose did not wait for another word, but dropping a 
courtesy as she passed the gentleman, set off with all 
speed. 

Miss Grace stood as still as if she had been frozen io 
the spot ; her eyes bent on the ground, and the tean 
trickling from them down her cheeks. In silence she 
put the parcel into her uncle's hand, hoping he would 
walk on to the house, and leave her to follow : such 
however was not his intention. 

" You had better come on, Grace, it is too cold to 
stand still ; I suspect you have been standing too long 
already. What has made you so intimate with Bote 
Martini" he continued, as they moved on, aide by 
tide. 
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" I never talked much with her, before to-day, 
nncle." 

" I am afraid, Grace, from the little I heard of your 
conversation, that Rose can have got no good by being 
in your company ; you have done her no kindness." 
" I did not mean to be unkind, uncle Henry.** 
" You did not mean any thing, I suppose, but to 
unuse yourself with idle gossip ; a very lid habit for 
either you or Rose to indulge in ; but you have behaved 
ill to more than Rose ; don't you feel that you have, 
Grace?" 
Miss Grace could only sob in reply. 
" I hope you are not sulky, Grace," said Mr. Henry, 
looking under her bonnet. 

" No, uncle, — indeed— but I am so sorry." It was 
with difficulty that Miss Grace could get out these words, 
for she Vas very fond of her uncle, as has been before 
said, and felt extremely unhappy at the idea of having 
offended him, and of his ceasing perhaps to care about her. 
" Well, Grace, as you have done wrong, I must hope 
that you are sorry. I hope, too, your sorrow is of the 
sort to produce amendment ; it will not do that, if vou 
are only concerned at having your foul t* brought to light." 
" I can't help, uncle Henry, being sorry that you 
should know how ill I have behaved ; but 1 don't want 
to den V my faults. I have been very prying and curious, 
and I had no business to talk about your concerns to 
Rose. If I had not done that, she would never have 
begun talking to me. It was all my feult I am very 
sorry, uncle Henir." Here Miss Grace's voioe quite 
fiuled her, but as her unole made no answer, ^e pre* 
sentlv continued, *' I beg your pardon, uncle Henry. 

" And you shall have it, my dear little niece. We will 
try, too, if between us we cannot fet some sood out of 
th^Bso troubles." As he spoke, Mr.Henry Stanley took his 
niece kindly by the hand. ** Not bjr tiying to forget them 
immediately; on the contrary, I think you should do 
something, Grace, to make yourself remember what has 
happened to-day." 

" What, uncle 1 I deserve to be punished, to be sure, 
and I will submit to anything you order." 

" Well, I shall not be severe this time, nor will we 
make this glad season one of penance ; but I will tell 
you, Grace, what you shall do ; this evening you shall 
yourself open the parcel that I hold in my hand." 

" Oh, indeed, indeed, uncle, I do not now wish to 
open it; I would much rather not." 

" But it may help to make you remember, Grace ; and 
though I do not insist, I advise you to consent." 

" And there will be uncle and aunt Anstey, and 
aunt Eliza here; oh, what shall I dol" 

" I shall say nothing to them before hand, and you 
may do as you please, or as you think best, in regard to 
telling any of them afterwards." 

" Well," said Grace, with a sigh, " I think I shall teU 
aunt Eliza." 

By this time they had reached the house, and Mr. 
Henry Stanley, stooping down to kiss his niece, said, 
" Now run up stairs, and wash away those tears ; your 
uncle and aunts will soon be here, and we are to dine 
earlier than usual to-day, in order to be in time for 
church." 
" For church, unclel" 

" Yes, this is Christmas eve, you know, and there will 
be evening service at half-past six." 

For the present, we must leave Miss Grace, and see a 
little after Rose Martin. 

Old Mrs. Martin, feeling herself better, had come 
down stairs, and was sitting by the fire when Rose got 
home, with her Bible, in which she had been reading, 
open on her knees. She called Rose to her, asking where 
she had been, and what she had done with herself all 
the afternoon. Rose told how she had gone to get a 
slide on the ice, at the bottom of Rush-mead ; but when 
her grandmother went on to ask her whether she had 
been sliding ever since dinner-time, and where she was 
when Mr. Stanley and Miss Grace called in. Rose, who, | 



to do her Justice, always spoke the truth, was obliged 

to say that she had been in the shrubbery part of the 
time, with Miss Grace Stanley ; and so, by little and 
little, it all came out, ending with what Mr. Henry had 
said, when he sent her home. Mrs. Martin was glad to 

find by his words, as repeated by Rose, that he did not 

seem to think her grand-daughter much to blame; 
nevertheless she talked to her for some time very seriously 
of the mischief she might do herself, and other people, 
by getting into idle gossiping ways, and to be fond of 
what Mrs. Martin called tittle-tattle ; it would make 
everybody afraid of being in her company, or having 
anything to do with her. If Miss Graoe Stanley did 
the same, it was no excuse ; no doubt, when she grew 
older, she would know better ; and, in the mean time. 
Rose should bear in mind, that Miss Grace, poor dear, 
had no mamma living to look after her, and be very 
careful not to encourage her in anything that was not 
quite proper. She hoped Rose, for the time to come, 
would never make too free, but just give a civil answer 
when spoken to, and go about her own business ; above 
all, never pry into matters that did not concern her; 
to be a busy-body in that sense, was, Mrs. Martin con- 
tinued, clear against Scripture — " and not ofUy idle, but 
taUiers also, and busy-bodies. Those are the words of 
the Bible, Rose ; and with them agrees the old saying, 
that I marked in my sampler, when I was a girl of your 
age — ' Idleness is the root of all evil.' " Rose listened 
to her grandmother with attention, and then said, 
she should like to work the same words in her sampler, 
when she had one. '' I know the marking stitch, grand- 
mother, and if I finish off fathers shirt well, button- 
holes and all, mother says I shall have a bit of fine 
canvas, and some coloured silks, for to work a sampler." 
Just then Mrs. Martin came down stairs, dressed for 
church, and began to set out the tea things. Whilst the 
kettlo is boiling, and Rose gone to put on her other 
firock, we will return to the Great House. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anstey and their little children had arrived, bringing 
with them ^e young lady, whom Miss Grace had 
spoken of aa aunt Eliza. She was Mr. Stanley's 
youngest daughter, who now came home, after a visit of 
some weeks to her married sister. After dinner they 
all walked to the church, which was not far fh>m the 
Great House, and Grace, who had never before attended 
the Evening Service at so late an hour, was quite struck 
with the appearance of the church. It was made suffi- 
cientlv light with candles, and decorated with shining 
branches of holly, and other evergreens. Grace thought 
it looked beautiful. Nearly the whole parish was as- 
sembled, and Grace soon perceived the gardener's 
family. There was old Mrs. Martin, in the scarlet cloak, 
bordered with black fur, given her ten years ago, at 
least, by Miss Grace's papa, but looking nearly as 
handsome as ever ; and next to her. Rose, who kept her 
eyes fixed on her Prayer-book, and took particular care 
not to turn them towards Mr. Stanley's pew. 

By the time tea was over at the Great House, it was 
getting on for nine o'clock, the hour at which Miss 
Grace usually went to bed, and she began to look rather 
anxiously towards her uncle Henry. He returned her 
look with a smile, at the same time taking from his 
pocket the well-remembered parcel. 

" Now, Grace, it is time to open this ; and should 
you approve of the contents, we will go together to-mor- 
row morning, and give it to the person for whom I made 
the purchase." 

" Selina ThomMon, uncle 1** 

" Well, Selina Thompson, if you choose ; it shall be as 
you please, Grace ; Selina Thompson it shall be, if you 
think the present will be a suitable one." 

Miss Grace said no more, but broke the seal, and 
unfolded the paper, which done, she excbimed, ** Dear 
me ! I do believe it is nothing but a pair of spectacles 
after all!" 

" Very true, Grace, nothing but a pair of spectacles — 
a Christmas-box for old Mrs. Martin, and that t^ all." 
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And well our Chri^tiaa sires af old 

Loved, when i\w yoixr IH coui^c bad rolFd, 

And brciuglit bliLltc Clirl^Uibas back j 

Witli all Ills hospitoibJc trixlu. 

Domestic aad Teligiausi rite 

rJrtve lionour to the holy night : 

On Clirl&tmas-cvo the belh wgrc ruiif. 

On Christiiiiu; eve llio mas* was auftg* 

That only ni;^bt in all the yL^Jir 

♦Ssiw X\\2 stole d pricit tbo i^hali^e rca^^ 

The di:iiii^d donn'd ber klrtla ffhcen ; 

The hall a^s dFcK4d witb hoUy grceu; 

Forth to the wcod did merry-mon go 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then oiicn d ^vidc the bamn's hall 

To vas.^aL tcnitnt, Bcrf^, and all ; 

Power laid hk red of rule asidc^ 

And Ccnamony doffd his ptido ; 

The heir, with Toms in his aboes, 

That ni^ht might vil Inge partner chooae ; 
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The lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of " post and pair." 
All hall'd, with uncontroU'd delight 
And general voice, the happy night. 
That to the cottage, as the crown, . 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 
The fire, with well-dried logs supplied. 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table's oaken face, 
Scrubb'd till it shone, the day to grace. 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then wjw brought in the lusty bravrii, 
By old bluc-ooatud w^rvin^ jujin : 
Then tbt: grim boar'a-heod frowu'd on 

hit^b, 
Created with bays and roRcmary. 

Well can thegrcerv-garb'd rangier tell 
How, vhen, and where the mom^t*:r 

kU ; 
What dog* before bis death he tore, 
And all the bailiiig of the boar. 
Thevjwsailround mgoo(I bmwDbowU, 
Gamvfth'd with ribbonJi, blithely Irowl;*. 
There the hucre Hirloin rcek'd ; hanl by 
Plum-pom flge etood, and Christmas 

pie; 
Nor fail'd old S<?oiland to produce, 
At Buch high tide, her savoury goope. 
Then nvnie the mcrty masquersj 
And ciarols ronr'd with bIith<^oiDC din ; 
irunmelodlonH was the song, 
U wa« a he^iriy note, and strong. 
Who Ustfl may in their mummery Rce 
Tmcej^ of ancient mys^twry ; 
Wliite >ihirU supplied the iTiasquerade, 
And smntt«?d cheeks I he visors made ; 



But, oh, what masquers richly dighi 
Can boast of besoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
'Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale; 
'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 

Sir W. Scott, 
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December 25.— dt Jr(0tma0 19a|}. 
Thb celebration of this moat ancient and ioyful fes- 
tival of the Church is most probably of apostolic origin. 
St. Clement, whose name occurs in the New Testament, 
exhorts the primitive Christians to "keep diligently 
feast days, and truly, in the first place, the £iy of 
Christ's birth." A prelate in the second century re- 
cognises the 25th of December as the anniversary of 
the Kativitv ; and, so early as the fourth age, its festive 
observance had become so excessive, that another saintly 
bishop saw reason to exhort the faithful to celebrate it 
less immoderately. " It is a popular article of belief," 
says Sir Walter Scott, "that those who are bom on 
Christmas and Qood Friday, have the power of seeing 
spirits, and even of commanding them. The Spaniards 
imputed the haggard and downcast looks of their 
Philip II. to the disagreeable visions to which this pri- 
vilege subjected him." 

OLD Ain> POPULAR CUSTOMS. 

" Christmas comes but once a year, 
Therefore let's be joUy !" 

was the jovial motto of our ancestors, and well did they 
carry out in practice the spirit of its exhortation. The 
holy Christmas mom was melodiously ushered in by 
bands of caroUers, whose sacred ditties deserve an article 
to themselves. Immediately after Matin service, Uie 
" fine old English gentleman" stood at his own gate, 
and superintended the distribution of alms to the aged 
and destitute. At dawn, all his tenants were welcomed 
to his holly-decorated hall; the strong beer was 
broached, and the black jacks went plentifully about 
with "toast, sugar, nutmeg, and good Cheshire cheese." 
"The servants," writes an old author, " were then mn- 
ning here and there, with merry hearts and jolly coun- 
tenances ; every one was busy in welcoming of gueatA, 
and looked as snug as new-licked puppies. . . . Peg 
would Seattle about to make a toast for John, while 
Tom ran harum-scarum to draw a jug of ale for Mar- 
gery." At dinner the first dish was generally a soused 
boar's head^ 

<* Crested with bays and rosemary,** 

which was carried up the principal table with great state 
and solenmity. For this ceremony there was an appro- 
priate carol. Dugdale, speaking of the Chrisimas-day 
observances in the Middle Temple, says, "At the first 
course is served in a fair and large boar's head upon a 
silver platter, with minstrelsy." Of the date when this 
practice was introduced into England, we have no certain 
information, but we learn from Holinshed that it was an 
old-established custom here, as earlv at the reign of 
Henry II. The other viands peouliar to Christmas, 
were the hackin, (a laige sausaffe which the cook was 
required to boil before day-break under the penaltv of 
being taken by the arms by two young men, and so 
hurried round the market-place till aha was ashamed of 
her laziness), brawn, turkey, goose, eapon, sirloin of 
beef, plum-porridge, and minced or «Area pie. The two 
last, being compounded of spices, frait> Itc. were in token 
of the offerings of the Eastem Magi. The minced pie 
was shaped in imitation of the cratch or manger of our 
infant Lord. Misson, in his Travels in England, 
observes, "Evenr fitmily aninst Christmas makes a 
famous pie, which they call Christmas pie. It is a great 
nostrum ; the composition of this pastry is a most 
learned mixture of neats' tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, 
raisins, &c." The Puritans were bitterly averse to 
minced pies and plum-porridge in connexion with the 
season. Needham, in his History qf the Rebellion, 
sings:— 

" All plums the prophet's sons deny, 

Ana spice broths are too hot ; 
Treason s in a December pie, 

And death within the pot.'* I 



We hare never been wltflesi, says Dr. Johnson in his 
Life of Butler, of animosities excited by the nae of 
minced pies and plum-porridge, nor seen with what 
abhorrence those who could eat them at all other times 
of the year, would shrink from them in December. 

^We must not omit to mention here the yule dough, or 
dow, which the bakers used to present to their customers, 
in the same way that the chandlers gave Chriatmaa 
candles. It was a kind of baby, or little image, in paste, 
probably intended for a figure of the infant Jssus ; and 
the woM is still used in the north for a litUe cake, 
though it properly means, " a mass of flour tempered 
with water, salt, and yeast, and kneaded fit for baking." 

In the middle ages (to cite a recent journalist) Uke 
kings and leading lords, together with the colleges and 
inns of court, "held Uieir Christmas," as the phrase 
went, on a scale which might be called stupendous, as 
far as meat and drink were concerned, and attended 
with revels, plajS; and diversions, not ceasing, in nmny 
instances, till Twelfth Night These revels, ke. were 

{>laced under the direction of a personage who took the 
ead in every kind of extravagant sport and merriment 
which the wit of man could devise, and his election and 
functions were perhaps the most singular part of the 
festival. 

" The cake was cut at hallow e*en ; 
And he whose lot contained the bean 
Was hailed the sovereign of misrule. 
And leader of the sports of Yule." 

"In the feast of Christmas," says Stowe, "there was 
in the king*s house, or wheresoever he lodged, a lord , 
of misrtUe, or master of tnerry disports, and fiie like bad 
ye in the house of every nobleman of honour or good 
worship, were he spiritual or temporal. The mayor of 
London and either of the sheriffs had their several lords 
of misrule, ever contending, without quarrel or offence, 
who should make the rarest pastime to delight the 
beholders. These lords beginning their role at All- 
hallows Eve, continued the same till the morrow after 
the feast of the Purification ; in which space there were 
fine and subtle disguisings, masks, and mummeries." 
A very interesting account of the lord of misrole, as he 
flourished in 1585, is given by the sour precisian, Philip 
Stubs. It is, however, too long for insertion here. In 
some gpreat families, and also sometimes at court, this 
officer was called the abbot of misrule. In Scotland he 
was termed the abbot of unreason, and prohibited there 
in 1565 by the parliament. Many of the charactera of 
whom we have elsewhere spoken as fignring in the May 
games, took their share in the after-dinner gambols of 
Christmas Day : 

" Hobby-hone midst loud applause, 
Came prandng on his hinder paws." 

Then, too, came the " merry maskers in," 

'* A strange and motley cavalcade, 
St. George in arms, a prandug naf^ on, 
Attacks a flaming scaly dragon ; 
Fair Sabra is preserved from death, 
And the grim monster yields his breath. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The mumming o>r, the dancing ceased. 
They share the pleasures of the feast ; 
And joyously the night prolong 
With mirthful glee, and jest, and song." 

Such is a fitint outline of the manner of the festive cele- 
bration of the great holiday of the Nativity in the olden 
time. Some of the customs above described yet remain. 
Minced pies, for example, notwithstanding puritanical 
opposition, " still maintain a savoury remembrance in 
our mouths." Plum-porridge has become " solidified," 
under the name of pudding ; and in Yorkshire, at least, 
it was the custom as recently as 1790 for the grocers to 
send to each of those who dc^t with them, a pound or 
half-pound of currants and raisins for the concoction of 
this delicacy. The boar's head has long ceased to crown 
the Christmas board, but a relic of it is still observable 
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at the tablet of the yeomaniry, partioolarly of the 
northern parts of the kingdom ; and at Queen's College, 
Oxford, it is retained in all its pristine dignity.' In 
Toriuhire, Stafibrdshire, Cornwall, and Devon, "the 
old spirit of Christmas," says a popular author, ** seems 
to be kept up more earnestly than in most other coun- 
ties. In Cornwall they still exhibit the old dance of 
St. George and the dragon. A young fHend of ours hap- 
pening to be at Calden-low, in the Staffordshire hills, at 
Christmas, in came the buid of bedizened actors, and 
performed the whole ancient drama, personating St. 
Geoige, the King of £gypt, the fair Saba^i the king's 
daughter, the doctor, and other characters, with great 
energy and in rude yerse. In reference to the modem 
secular obsenranoe of Christmas Day, the same writer 
observes : " In large houses are laige parties, music and 
feasting, dancing and cards. Beautiful faces and noble 
forms, the most fair and accomplished of England's sons 
and daughters, beautify the ample firesides of aris- 
tocratic halls. Senators and judges, lawyers and cler- 
gymen, poets and philosophers, there meet in cheerful, 
and even sportive ease, amid the elegancies of polished 
life. In more old-fi&shioned, but substantial country 
abodes, old-foshioned hilarity prevails. In the farm- 
house hearty spirits are met. Here are dancing and 
feasting too ; and often blind-man's buff, turn-trencher, 
and some of the simple games of the last age, remain. 
In all families, except the iamilies of the poor, who seem 
too much forgotten at this as at other times in this re- 
fined age, there are visits paid and received; parties 
going out or coming in; and everywhere abound, as 
indispensable to the season, mince-pies, and wishes for 
* a merry Christmas and a happy new year.* " 

BEUaiOUS OBSSBVAKCES. 

Albeit the religions observances of the high festival 
of Christmas receive but a small share of attention from 
old writers, they were solemnized by our " Christian 
sires" with gjeat pomp and devotion. It appears from 
the following extract from the Popish Kingdom, that, 
as at the present time in foreign^ countries, they partook 
of a dramatic character. 

" Three masses every priest doth sing upon that solemn day, 
With offerings unto every one, that so the more may play. 
This done, a wooden cliild in clouts is on the altar set, 
About the which both boys and girls do dance and trimly jet, 
And carols sing in praise of Christ ; and for to help them here, 
The organs answer every verse with sweet and solemn cheer ; 
The pnests do roar aloud ; and round about the parents stand, 
To see the sport, and with their voice do help them and their 



Fosbroke states, that after the Ti Dbux a stable was 
prepared behind the altar, and the image of the Blessed 
Virgin placed upon it. A boy, from above, before the 
choir, in the likeness of an angel, announced the Nati- 
vity to certain canons or vicars, who entered, as shep- 
herds, through the great door of the choir, clothed in 
tunics and " amesses." Many boys in the vaults of the 
church, like angels, then began the Gloria in ExceUis. 
The shepherds, hearing this, advanced to the stable, 
singing. Peace, goodwiU, &c. As soon as they entered 
it, two priests in dalmatics, who were stationed at the 
stable, said, "Whom seek ye]" The shepherds an- 
swered, " Our Savioub Christ." The two priests then 
opening the curtain, exhibited the boy, saying, " The 
little one is here, as the prophet Isaiah said." Then they 
showed the mother, saying, " Behold the Virgin," &c. 
Upon these exhibitions they bowed and worshipped the 
boy, and saluted his mother. The office ended by their 
returning to the choir and singing Alleluia. 

(1) Tradition, however, represents this usage of Queen's as a 
commemoration of an act of valour performed Inr a student of the 
college, who, while walking in the neighbouring forest of Bhotover, 
and reading Aristotle, was suddenly attacked by a wild boar. The 
ftirious beast came open-mouthed upon the youth, who, however, 
▼eiy courageously, and with a happy presence of mind, is said to 
have " rammed in the volume, and cried, Oraeum est" fairly chok- 
ing tlie savage with the sage. 



The churches, as now, were decked With latirels> holly, 
yew, and other evergreens. The mistletoe, however, 
as a heathen and profane plant, appertaining to the 
rites of Dmidism, was never admittifid into the sacred 
edifices, but was hung up in kitchens, subjecting every 
female who passed under it to a salute ftt>m any young 
man who was present Christmas Day continues to be 
religiously celebrated in the Church of England. The 
streets of cities, and the thousand pathways of the 
countiy, are crowded, on its mom, by rich and poor, 
young and old, coming in on all sides, gathering from all 
quarters, to hear the "glad tidings of great joy to all 
people;" and each stately minster and lowly village 
church sends up a voice to join the mighty chorus, 
whose glad burthen -is, "Glory to God in the highest; 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward men." 



ON NATIONAL HOLIDAYS. 

Thb English are unquestionably a grave nation ; there 
is no denying it ; it is ridiculous to expect them to frisk 
and frolic like the Italian or Uie Portuguese, neither is 
it at all to be desired. But, if this national dbtinction 
be urged against a plea for national holidays, we venture 
to ask, is it usually considered good educational philoso- 
phy, to eza^^perate accidental peculiarities of character 
by systematic training ? * If a child or a nation Ib some- 
what grave, or gravish, or inclined to gravity, is it there- 
fore to have ita tendencies designedly encouraged, and 
to be grown into a monster of gravity, like a monstrously 
fat ox, or an enormously large turnip ? We might as 
well say that spirits naturally too buoyant and excitable, 
are th^^ore not to be sobered. Surely it is the pro- 
vince of education rather to counteract excessive ten- 
dencies, than to be always adding fire to fire, and water 
to water. The Frenchman is scandalized at our severity 
and dulness; and we, in return, despise his vivacity. 
Providence intends that each should learn from the 
other, and give and take of their redundancies. The 
English are capable of lighter employments than weav- 
ing and ploughing, and, as it is sufficiently clear from 
the example of the wealthier classes, can occasionally be 
relieved from drudgery, without rushing into licentious- 
ness. 

"Your holidays will be spent at the public-house.*' 
This cannot be the true and only answer. The labour- 
ing portion of the community are not so irremediably 
and nopelesaly bad, so incomparably worse than their 
" betters," as to be utterly incapable of spending a few 
days of leisure like Christians and reasonable beings. 
True, they are helpless and aimless enough. It is, we 
grant, the most lamentable and the most self-condemna- 
tory feature of servitude, that it renders men, to some 
extent, incapable of liberty. Freedom becomes only 
another name for rebellion or riot People, who never 
have to choose for themselves what they are next to do, 
will be at a loss when the choice is oflfered to them. 
They will be like the animal released from the yoke or 
the shafts, and which proceeds to wander, it knows not 
whither. But if the poor know not how to spend their 
time, whose fault is it I Who claim to be the directors 
of public morals and taste? those very persons who 
make this complaint of the poor. Every man who says 
the operative has no resource but the public-house, in 
the first place, says not true ; and, in the second place, 
is bound to do all that in him lies, to the best of his 
light and power, to implant higher tastes, and provide 
material for their exercise and satisfaction. Men should 
act as well as talk ; and every man who talks, professes 
thereby his power of action ; but the worst and most 
unprofitable of all talks, is that which spends itself in 
mere general censures and indefinite complaints. 

There are many foundations for the distribution of 
small sums at Christmas and other seasons. Some time 
since, a member got up in the House of Commons, and 
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BQggested that, zs th^se doles were usually spent in 
drinidngy it would be advisable to confiscate the foun- 
dations, and apply the money to educational purposes. 
It would^ of course, be quite as just and reasonable to 
confiscate the honourable gentleman's own property 
with the like view. We are sorry to see so prevalent a 
disposition to seize everything for teaching and preach- 
ing. Nothing is more untrue than these general ca- 
lumnies. There are a few men in every village, and, of 
course, a good many more men: in every town (for what 
is Manchester but an aggregate of five hundred Dorset- 
shire villages?) who are more or less likely to abuse the 
means of enjoyment ; and but one or two in a village — 
much moreafew hundred in a laige town — will be enough 
to bring an ill name on popular festivities. But it is 
wholly contrary to our experience, that such benefac- 
tions are so perverted. Indeed, one of the most blessed 
and most effective foundations, we know, is a small rent 
charge, "Devoted to God," as it is expressed on the 
church tablet, and distributed, three-fourths to the main- 
tenance of the village school, and the remainder to a 
Christmas dinner for every poor family in the parish. 
Never was so small a sum so welcome ; and we may add, 
never so little abused as the last. 

" Bat," say these long-headed gentlemen, '< a feast is 
only a feast, on the most favourable sui^position ; and 
even if wife and children come in for their share, if the 
day is spent in nothing worse than idleness, and the 
stimulant portion of the banquel does not preponderate 
unduly over the solid food, yet it is soon over, and no 
one is the better for it. The time and the money are 
thrown awray. Why not rather give what you have to 
give towards the permanent improvement of the poor 
man s condition 1 Instead of a few days of surfeit and 
senseless merriment, try to diffuse an even cheerfulness 
over the whole surface of the dreary year !'* Nothing 
can be more contrary to the true philosophy of human 
nature. A few holidays, be they ever so far between, 
stand in far more stead than a monotonous tenor of well 
doing, though the latter may involve a greater sum total 
of rest from toil, and the other ingredients of temporal 
bliss. The mind loves a few bright spots better than a 
uniform flickering. Who would not rather see a mere 
patch of blue sky, though all else were beset with the 
thickest gloom, than one unbroken hemisphere of cloud 
refracted light 1 A few bright days gild the year, as the 
sun gilds the mountainous horizon ; as the human eye 
lightens the whole countenance ; as the skilful painter, 
with a few glowing tints, imparts a living and a hea- 
venly reality to the long laboured, yet hitherto lifeless 
canvas. The mind requires something to look forward 
to, something to look back upon, something to feed 
the fancy as well as the present sense. It is soon palled 
with what it enjoys. Its greatest present happiness is 
to grasp nothing, but to feel itself on the way for all 
things. It loves what is rare and transcendent, because 
that seems a step to heaven. An hour or two of imiver- 
sal cheer ; smiling faces on all sides ; numberless recog- 
nitions ; long lookod-for meetings ; bright colours ; age 
disporting itself like youth ; the momentary oblivion of 
all this world's hardness — these have a meaning beyond 
themselves ; they are a foretaste of heaven. This has 
ever been the secret charm in what else were only dust 
and ashes. Weak man aspires to heaven, and humbly, 
yet perchance not altogether entirely, decks out a fan- 
cied semblance with a few earthly toys. This gave 
meaning and dignity to the games of the ancient hea- 
then, so that oven an apostle, and one who had had a 
glimpse of heaven, could draw from them the similitudes 
of a heavenly race, and a heavenly conflict, and a hea- 
venly prize. When Virgil would portray his Elysium, 
he described an ordinary human festivity. His actual 
materials are no more than those of a village wake ; so 
he thii^ it necessary to surround them with a larger 
air, and a purple light, and to assign them a sun and 
constellations of their own. What is this but a holiday 
sun] 



The sacred festivities of heathen antiquity were con- 
nected with all that was deep and b^tiful in their 
philosophy and their poetry. There i& a holidaj hue 
over the whole of the Greek and most of the Bioman 
literature. The awful tragedy, that never-ending drama 
of Divine Providence, in its earliest and its latest stage, 
was the amusement of a holiday population. The sub- 
limest of lyric poets offended no taste or feeling of his 
age, when he exalted to more than human honoors the 
triumphant pugilist or charioteer, and made their son^ 
of victory, in &ct, a song of heaven. We find the beat 
and the wis^t diligently frequenting tiie games, and 
giving it as their deliberate opinion, that these celebri- 
ties were the most splendid things of earth, the bris^t- 
est boons from heaven to man. Herodotus' " NIdb 
Muses," the first and most interesting of histories, weie 
only a series of holiday tales. Cities reckoned in rank 
according to the number and beauty of their festivals^ 
which were supposed to have connexion with the na- 
tional character and fortunes. Philosophers, after wit- 
nessing, with the gravest interest, spectacles that could 
have hid in themselves but very little elegance or curi- 
osity, sat down in their holiday attire, and with a certain 
holiday exuberance of genius, to discuss the highest 
themes of virtue, justice, and purity, and to build the 
most heavenly visions of human polity. The Greek 
citizen, indeed, seems almost to have lived a life of holi- 
day ; poor and wretched as he often was, portionlesH, 
friendless, and absolutely harmless, with scarce as much 
shelter to retire to, when night closed in, as the wild 
animals of the desert, he was still great and happy. The 
temples, the porticoes, the theatres, were his home. 
There he was, greater than king or conqueror ; there he 
felt all the world besides to be rude and slavish. His 
city could not boast its vast lines of private mansions, 
replete with every preparation for domestic el^ance 
and comfort ; but it was one grand establishment, 
chiefly provided on the most economic, that is, the social 
principle, for the gratification of the higher tastes of the 
many. Of bright things, a very little will go far. They 
address the higher faculties, and leave lasting impres- 
sions. The thing is transient, but the idea is imperish- 
able. An hour's, perhaps a minute's, vision of the glories 
of heaven, made the prophet or the apostle another 
man ; while the bare account of it arrests the gaze of 
ages. The whole Christian world, with one consent^ 
dwells and feeds upon the image. It is so with earthly 
things. Rareness and transience are no hindraooe to 
the effect. Any splendid idea ; an awful conflagration ; a 
beautiful landscape ; a battle ; a display of fireworks ; a 
brilliant sunset, or a great national solemnity, once 
seen, nay, once described, is never forgotten. It becomes 
ever present.* 



ISCograptiral l^ltetc^s of ^Smimttd IMintrra. 

POUSSIN. 

France is justly proud of Nicholas Ponssin, 
who, though he ranks as one of the first artists of 
the Italian school, was born at Audelys, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1594. He was descended from a noble 
family, but his ancestors had been ruined daring 
the civil wars which prevailed iu the reigns of 
Charles IX., Henry III., and Henry IV. His 
parents possessed but little property ; neverthe- 
less they gave him a good education. 

The study of literature strengthened the talent 
for painting, which Poussin displayed from his 
boyhood; and almost every blank space in bis 
school-books was filled with sketches suggested 
by his fertile imagination. 

(1) From an " Essay on National Holidays," in a recent Pe- 
riodicaL. 
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His first instractor was Qniiitin Varin, a painter 
of some merit; and at the age of eighteen he quitted 
the paternal roof, and, without assistance or friends, 
found his way to Paris, with the intention of follow- 
ing a profession which he felt to be replete with 
difficulties, but which he loved with enthusiasm. 

On his arrival in the French capital, he was so 
fortu^iate as to form the acquaintance of a young 
nobleman, who, becoming much attached to him, 
received him into his house, and provided him with 
the means of obtaining furdier instruction. 

He studied for a short time under Ferdinand 
EUe, who had some reputation as a portrait painter; 
and afterwards, for a month only, under L'Alle- 
mant; but Poussin soon discovered that neither 
of his instructors possessed those elevated ideas 
which he had conceived of the art Some persons 
of science and taste now assisted him with their 
counsel, and lent hun some engravings from the 
works of Raphael and Julio Romano, which he 
copied with great taste and correctness. 

His i)atron, being summoned to Poitou, where 
his &mily resided, persuaded Poussin to accom- 

Eany him thither, with the intention of employing 
im in painting at his chateau. Finding, however, 
that be was looked upon by his friend's relatives 
as a useless guest and an intruder, he determined 
to return to the metropolis, and abruptly quitted 
the house. 

Having no money, he laboured hard at his art 
in the provinces, in order to defray the expenses of 
th'is long journey ; but his exertions brought on 
illness, so that he was obliged to turn his steps 
homewards, and he remained with his friends until 
his health was restored. He then again repaired 
to Paris, where he renewed his studies with in- 
creased ardour. 

His great ambition was to see Rome; accordingly 
he hastened to finish some pictures in which he 
was engaged, and commenced his journey ; but he 
had not proceeded farther than Florence, uhen 
some circumstance — ^probably the want of money 
—compelled him to retrace his steps. Some time 
afterwards he made a second attempt to arrive at 
the goal of his anxious wishes, but again he met 
with obstacles which he could not overcome. He. 
continued, therefore, to work with xmdiminished 
energy at Paris, and at length attracted the notice 
of connoisseurs by the execution of six pictures in 
fresco, which he completed in eight days. 

The Cavaliere Marino, an Italian poet, was then 
in Pans, and he invited Poussin to accompany him 
to Rome. Whether he acceded to this proposal 
appears to be uncertain; but we find that in 1622, 
or, according to some writers, in 1624, Poussin was 
at Rome, and was introduced to Cardinal Barberini 
by his friend the poet, of whom, however, he was 
shortly afterwards bereaved by the unexpected 
stroke of death ; and the Cardinal was, at about 
the same time, obliged to leave Rome, on being 
appointed to an ecclesiastical legation. 

These two events were great drawbacks to Pous- 
sin, who, being reduced to deep distress, was com- 
pelled to sell his best works at very low prices. 
For a fine painting of a prophet he only obtained 
eight francs; and, strange to say, a young artist 
was paid four Scus, or fourteen francs, for painting 
a copy of the same picture. Poussin, however, did 
not despond; he was calm in the midst of adver- 
sity, and derived consolation from the progress he 
was making in his art 



He docs not appear to have coveted riches at 
any time, and throughout his life he preserved that 
simplicity of appearance and mode of living which 
he nad originally adopted from necessity. Like 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti, Poussin worked in 
silence and solitude. Francois du Quesnoy, called 
Francois le Flamand, and Alexander Algarde, both 
excellent sculptors, were his only intimates, and in 
their conversations they dwelt chiefly on the beauty 
of the antique. 

Poussin was'much ihdebted to the judicious ob- 
servations of those able artists ; he also modelled 
some figures in relievo ; and the three firiends reaped 
great benefit from their united studies of the ancient 
statues. 

Poussin deemed it more useful to contemplate 
the works of the great masters than to copy them; 
vet, during the first years of his residence at Rome, 
he painted several groups of children from Titian, 
whose colouring he admired. He also attentively 
studied the best of Raphael's and Domenichino's 
paintings, but he devoted most of his attention 
to the antique statues and bas-rehefe, which he 
thought more worthy of critical observation than 
the finest efforts of modem genius in the art of 
painting. 

The colouring of Poussin was not equal to his 
other artistical powers ; for although, at one period, 
he imitated Titian in that respect, yet, when he 
became an enthusiastic admirer of Raphael and of 
the antique, he entirely altered his tone of colour, 
and even his management of light and shade. His 
historical compositions are very correct, and the 
air and attitudes of his figures beautiful. His 
landscapes are particularly pleasing, on account of 
the novelty and variety of the objects he has intro- 
duced in them. He possessed in an eminent degree 
the qualifications of invention, design, and expres- 
sion, and his perspective, and the architectural 
accessories in his pictures, are perfect 

Several of his works painted at Rome were sent 
to France, some of them for Cardinal de Richelieu, 
minister of Louis XIII. The subjects were treated 
in so masterly a manner, bearing the stamp of 
study of the poetry and artistical superiority of 
the ancients, that the King of France desired M. 
Desnoyers, Secretary of State, to write to Poussin, 
making suitable offers to induce him to return to 
France, as one of those great artists whom the 
King was desirous to engage to contribute towards 
the perfection of the arts in his kingdom. But 
Poussin was reluctant to quit Rome, and it was not 
imtil Louis XIII. wrote mm an autograph letter, 
appointing him one of hb Majesty's painters in 
ordinary, with emoluments and advanta^ corres- 
ponding to that rank, that he made up his mind to 
leave Rome, which he promised to do in the autumn 
of 1639 ; but about the middle of December in that 
vear he wrote to the French minister, stating that 
his health would not admit of his undertaking the 
journey at that moment : he even intimated his 
wish to be absolved from his engagement to go to 
France. But his journey was only delayed, for he 
took his departure from Rome lufter the lapse of 
a twelvemonth ; that is to say, at the end of the 
year 1640; having first stipulated that he should 
not be bound to hold the appointment which the 
King of France had conferred on him beyond the 
period of ^\e years. 

On Poussin's arrival at Paris he was presented 
to Cardinal de Richelieu, who received him in the 
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'warmest manner; and three davs afterwards he 
was summoned to St. Germain by the Kinf^, who 
gave him a gradons reception, and conversed for a 
long time with him. 

A delightM residence in the garden of the 
Tuileries was provided beforehand for him by the 
Kiog's order; and Poussin, in a letter to his friend 
Carlo Antonio del Pozzo, Archbishop of Pisa, de- 
scribes it as follows : — 

" It is a little palace, for thus it deserves to be 
called, and is situated in tHe middle of the garden 
of the Tuileries. It is three storeys hi^h, and there 
are nine rooms, besides the offices, which are sepa- 
rate from the house, and consist of a kitchen, the 
porter's lodge, a stable, a conservatory, &c. There 
is, besides, a fine large garden, well-stocked with 
fruitrtrees, beautifrd flowers, herbs and vegetables. 
There are also three small fountains, a well, and a 
handsome court-yard, in which there are also some 
fruit-trees. I enjoy fine views on all sides, and in 
summer I think it must be quite a Paradise. 

**0n entering I found the first-floor arranged 
and furnished nobly, and supplied with all kinds 
of provisions ; there was even a large stock of fire- 
wood, and a cask of good old wine.^' 

Poussin had already commenced his works for 
the gallery of the Louvre, when he fotmd that a 
longer residence in Paris would be intolerable, 
owing to the continual cabals of his numerous 
rivals. He languished to return to Rome, where 
lie had enjoyed tranquillity and freedom, and his 
final decision to do so was brought about by the 
following circumstance : — 

Le Mercier, architect to the King, had com- 
menced the compartments in the ceiling of the 
gallery of the Louvre, when Poussin, finding them 
too massive and heavy for the paintings with which 
he intended to embellish them, ordet^d that those 
compartments should be altered. This gave great 
offence to Le Mercier, and the rival painters joined 
him in exclaiming against whatever Poussin did. 
In this painful state of affairs Poussin solicited and 
obtained the King's permission to go to Rome, in 
order to settle his affairs in that city, and bring his 
wife to France. He left Paris about the end of 
September, 1642, having resided there nearly two 
years. 

Soon after his return to Rome news arrived of 
the death of Cardinal de Richelieu; and Louis XIII. 
did not long, survive his minister. Under these 
circumstances Poussin resolved to remain at Rome, 
and he firmly resisted the entreaties that were 
made, and the inducements which were urgently 
held out to him, to return to France. 

He had now resided, altogether, nearly twenty 
years in Rome, and he lived there twenty years 
more in the uninterrupted exercise of his favourite 
art, admired by men of learning and taste, and be- 
loved and esteemed by those whose intimacy with 
him enabled tiiem to appreciate the candour and 
liberality of his mind. 

He died on the 19th of November, 1665, in his 
seventy-second year, and was buried in the church 
of San Lorenzo, in which parish he resided. All 
the painters of the Academy of St. Luke, and great 
numoers of high personages and admirers of the 
arts, were present at his fSneral, and a monument, 
with an appropriate Latin inscription, was erected 
to his memory by his friend, the Abb^ Nicaise, a 
canon of the cathedral of D^jon, in France, who 
happened to be at Rome at the time of his death. 



Poussin left his property, which did not amount 
to morethanaboutfiftythonsandfrmncsyortwo thou- 
sand pounds sterling, to be divided amongst bis own 
and ms deceased wife's relatives. He might have 
amassed riches by the product of the number and 
excellence of his works, but he was so disinterested, 
that having once fixed a reasonable price for paint- 
ing his pictures, he invariably declined to aoc^t the 
additional sums which were pressed upon him after 
their completion, as marks of the hi^ h satb&ction 
of those who had engaged him to pamt them. 

It may therefore be truly said of Poussin, that 
he loved painting for itself, more than for the re- 
nown and the profit which he derived firom it His 
wife had no fortune; he married her from affection, 
and gratitude for her kindness towards him during 
a severe illness, by which he was attacked whilst 
lodging in her Other's house, in France. They had 
no children, and they always lived happily toge- 
ther, without any display. Poussin had a decided 
objection to keeping a number of servants, and 
the following anecdote is related by bis biogra- 
phers. 

Cardinal Massini having called upon him one 
day, the time passed so rapidly in conversation, 
that the visitor remained until after dark. On 
taking his leave there was no one to conduct him 
to the door but Poussin himself who carried a light 
The cardinal said that he pitied him, because he 
had no man-servant 

" And I," replied Poussin, " pity you, my Lord, 
much more, because you have so many domes- 
tics." 

Although Poussin's paintings may be estimated 
at more than three hundred in number, be was not 
assisted in the execution of any of them. Amongst 
bis most celebrated pictures, we may mention Ger- 
manicus. The taking of Jerusalem, Rebecca at the 
Well, Moses striking the Rock, The Adoration of 
the Golden Calf, The Conversion of St Paul, The 
Will of Endamidas, numerous landscapes, wbidi he 
enriched with historical subjects, and four pictures 
representing the Seasons, each containing a scrip- 
tural subject Spring represents Adam and Eve 
in Paradise ; Summer, Ruth in the fields of Boaz; 
Autumn, the two Israelites who went by order of 
Moses to " spy out the land of Canaan," return- 
ing with a vine branch laden with an enormous 
cluster of grapes, which they carry on a staff rest- 
ing on their shoulders; and Winter is designated 
by the Deluge. The latter was the last picture 
painted by Poussin, and, although his powerful 
genius is manifosted in the grandeur of the general 
effect, some marks of the feebleness of hu hand 
are also visible. 

His brother-in-law, Gaspar Poussin, was bis only 
pupil. The real name of the latter was Gaspar 
Dughet, and he was bom in France in 1600. He 
was induced to travel to Rome, partly from a 
strong desire to see his sister, who was married to 
Poussin, and partiy from a love for the art of 
painting, for wnich he had a great genius. Whilst 
at Rome he changed his name for that of hb kind 
instructor, and he is known by no other name than 
that of Gaspar Poussin. His landscapes are beau- 
tiful, but his figures are but indifferentiy designed ; 
of this he was so conscious, that he frequently pre- 
vailed upon his brother-in-law to paint his figures 
for him. 
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THE CHBISTMA8 CAROL.* 

•* Then came the merry maskers b, 
And carob roared with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodiouB was the song, 
It was a hearty note and strong." 

Sia Walter Scott. 

Tbi word "carol" is said to be derived from the 
Latin cantare, to sing, and roUxt an interjection of joy. 
By some writers, however, it is supposed to be of Italian, 
and by others of French, extraction ; its meaning is, 
genenJly, a sonq qf nUrih and exultation, especially of 
rWt^umtf joy. Tne " Christmas Carol/' in particular, is 
a song in celebration of our blessed Lord's nativity. 
This kind of pious Intllad is imdoubtedly of very remote 
origin. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his Oreai Exemplar, 
fancifully remarks that the first Christmas carol was 
the Hymn of the Angels to the Shepherds in the plains 
of Bethlehem : — " Glory to Gop in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will to men." Milton also, in Para- 
dise Lost, thus mentions the same anthem : 

" His place of birth a solemn angel tells 
To simple shepherds keeping watch by night ; 
They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 
Of squadroned angels hear His oard song." 

This hymn was introduced at an early period into the 
services of the Church, being sung either at Morning 
Prayer, or in the Communion Office, or before the 
Lessons on Christmas Day. In process of time, other 
hymns of the same kind appear to have been formed 
after its example ; and it is stated by the celebrated 
ritualist Durandus, that anciently bishops were accus- 
tomed, on the above festival, to ** sing carols among 
their clergy" in the cathedrals. 

In a Latin poem, written about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and soon after translated into English, 
the following allusion to the practice of carolling in 
church at Cl^stmas occurs :-~ 

— ** a wooden child is on the altar set, 
About the which both boys and girls do dance and trimly jet ; 
And citroli sing in praise of Christ, and for to help them here 
The organs answer every verse with sweet and solemn cheer." 

The " Christmas carol," however, was not confined to 
the Church offices in medieval times. "It has been 
the custom," says a modem writer, " for the common 
people of England for many centuries to go about in 
bands, at an early hour on Christmas mom, serenading 
their neighbours with what are called ' carols.' " Such 
also was the usage in other parts of Christendom. 
" Ihiring the season of Advent," remarks Mr. Digby, 
" the waits, while other men took their rest, wandered, 
sin^ng hymns in the streets ; and on the blessed night, 
every one kept watch like the shepherds, while minslrels 
chanted Christmas carols^" In these ancient poems 
the inhabitants of each town and village used to be re- 
presented making the offering of whatever best object 
they possessed to the infant Saviour and the blessed 
Mother. These ditties even gladdened the festivals of 
royalty. Henry VII., in the third year of his reign, 
kept his Christmas at Greenwich : on the twelfth night, 
after high mass, the king went to the hall, and kept his 
estate at the table ; in the middle sat the dean and 
those of the king's chapel, who, immediately after his 
mijesty's first course, " sang a carall." The earliest col- 
lection of Christmas carols supposed to have been pub- 
lished, is only known fh>m the last leaf of a volume, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1521. " These," says 
Brand, " were festal chansons for enlivening the merri- 
ments of the Christmas celebrity j and not such religious 
songs as are current at this day with the common people, 
under the same title, and which were substituted by 

(1) This paper is intended to form part of a volume on Christ- 
mas and Christmas Carols, with Engravings, Just publishing by 
Mr. Sharpe, the publisher of this Magazine. 



those enemies of innoeent and useM mirth, the Pu- 
ritans." We dififer from the above antiquaiy in reference 
to the puritanical origin of the " religious" Christmas 
carols " current at this day." Many of them appear to 
be even of earlier date than the Eeformation ; and, since 
the Precisians, as Lb well known, hated Christznas Day as 
Popish and anti-christian, and abolished its observance 
wherever their influence extended, it is most improbable 
that they should have composed songs for its odebra- 
tion. Be this as it may, the miy'ority of the medieval 
Christmas carols were '' religious." Some of these, in 
a more or less interpolated and modemixed state, have 
been handed down to us, and though, perhaps, wanting 
in interest to a refined mind, are sometimes admira- 
ble for their simplicity and tenderness. Take for ex- 
ample the ensuing stanzas from that quaint old ditty, 
beginning, 

" Joseph was an old man, an old man was he. 
And he married Mary, Queen of Galileo," 

which was sung by companies of little children at 
Christmas, and which " brings fairly before us the paint- 
ings of the old masters, where Joseph is always repre- 
sented as so old a man, and Mary sits in the oxen's stall 
with her crown on her head." 

" As Joseph was a walking, ho heard an angel sing — 
* This night shall be bom our heavenly kug; 

He neither shall be bom in housen nor in hall, 
I>^or in the place of Paradise, but in an ox*s stall ; 

He neither shall be clothed in people nor in pall, 
Bnt all in fine linen, as were babies ail; 
He neither shall be rock'd in silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle that rocks on the mould; 
He neither shall be christened in white wine or in red. 
But with the spring water with which we were christened.'** 

How sweet, again, are the following lines, whieh 
enrich another antique carol : 

** fair, fiur Jerusalem ! when shall I come to thee. 
When shall our griefs be at an end ? Thy joys when shall we 

seep 
Tbb fields were green as green might be, when, from His 

glorious sea^ 
The Lord our God He watered us with His heavenly dew 

so sweet.*' 

These words could only have been written by one fully 
conversant Mrith the ritual of the Western Church. They 
are adapted from her Advent service. Very melodious 
to our ears is the rhythm of the carol beginning with — 
" I saw three ships come sailing on," and containing the 
verses which follow : 

*' And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas-day, oa Christmas>day ; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas-day in the morning. 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 
On ChriHtmas-day, on Christmas-day ; 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas-day in the morning. 

And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day; 

And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas-day in the moming." 

Our space will not admit of our giving to our readers 
any more specimens of the simple Christmas carols 
which animated the devotion of our pious ancestors. 
We will now offer a few remarks on those early " feste- 
chansons" which were merely intended to be incite- 
ments to Christmas rcvelxy. Perhi»)s the most interest- 
ing of those extant is an Anglo-Norman carol of the 
thirteenth century. It is too long fbr insertion here, 
but it gives a veiy interesting picture of the gaiety and 
kindly feeling which the fbstiviu of the Nativity appears 
to have excited among all classes, and dwells with much 
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satiBfjEkction on the long list of ChriBtmas dainties, and 
the profbaion of rich wines. Another of these secular 
carob was discovered in a MS. of the time of Henry Y 1. 
The song itself, however, from the style and spelling, 
may be assigned to a century earlier. " It seems," says 
Miss Lawrence, " to be sung in the week before Christ- 
mas, when the household maidens all busied themselves 
with dressing up the halls and chambers vrith ever- 
greens. The great hostility expressed towards ivy may 
be accounted for by the circumstance of its being used 
at funerals." A few lines of this carol in modem ortho- 
graphy may not be uninteresting here : — 

** Nay, IvT ! nay, it shall not be, I wis ; 
Let Holly have the mastery, as the manner is ; 
Let Holly stand within the hall, &ir to beliold ; 
Let Ivy stand without the door ; she is full sore a-cold. 

Nay, Ivy ! &c 

Holly and his merry men deftly dance and sing ; 
Ivy and her maidens are alway 5orro\Tin^. 

Nay, I\7 ! Stc. 

HoUv hath berries, is red as any rose. 
Gay-looking to the hnnter, as through the wood he goes ; 
Ivy, too, hath berries, bnt black as any sloe ; 
Thither come the owls, and eat them as they go. 

Nay,IvyT"&c. 

The Reformation did not impair the popularity of the 
Christmas carol in England. A writer in 1681, in his 
description of a good and hospitable housekeeper, has 
left the following picture of Christmas festivities: 
" Suppose," he says, " Christmas now approaching ; the 
evergreen ivy trimming and adorning the portals and 
partcloses of so frequented a building ; the uiiud carols, 
to observe antiquity, cheerfully sounding; and that 
which is the complement of his inferior comforts, his 
neighbours, whom he tenders as members of his own 
family, join with him in this consort of mirth and 
melody." At the end of a " Miscellany of Epigrams, &c." 
published about the same period, is a " Christmas carol," 
which contains a recital of the pastimes in vogue at 
that season. This, and similar compositions of the 
seventeenth century, make, however, no pretension to 
any religious character ; but, in the mean time, others 
ahjo, of a devotional strain, were in general use. Whar- 
ton mentions a license, granted to one Tysdale in 1562, 
for printing "certain goodly carols to be sung to the 
glory of God ;" and again, '* Christmas carols authorized 
by my lord of London." Bishop Andrewes, in one of 
his sermons on the Nativity, preached on the twenty- 
fifth of December, 1619, celebrates the day as " glorious 
in all places, as well at home with carols as in the 
church with anthems." From the time of the famous 
prelate just mentioned to our own, the practice of sing- 
ing Christmas carols in this kingdom has been pre- 
served ; " rarving probably in circumstances and degree, 
but -dispersed, more or less, over the different parts 
of the country." In Heath's Account qf the Scilly 
Islands, he says that it is usual there to sing carols on 
Christniaa I>ay at church. Dr. Goldsmith, in his Vicar 
of Wakefield, writing about 1763, and "laying the 
scene of his narrative at a small cure in the north of 
England," relates that, among other customs which they 
retained, the inhabitants "kept up the Christmas carol." 
Brand, in 1795, remarks, that little troops of boys and 
girls, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and other places in the 
north of England, " go from house to house, knocking at 
the doon, singing their Christmas carols, and wishing 
a happy new-year." A writer in 1811, describing the 
manner in which the inhabitants of the North Biding 
of Yorkshire celebrate Christmas, observes, "About 
six o'clock on Christmas day I was awakened by a 
sweet singing under my window ,* surprised at a visit so 
early and unexpected, I arose ; and looking out of the 
window, I beheld six young women and four men, 
welcoming with sweet music the blessed mom." 
" Carols," writes Mr. Hone, in 1825, " begin to be spoken 



of as not belonging to this centuiy, and few perliapi 
are aware of the number of these now printed." He 
adds that he possesses " upwards of ninety, all at this 
time published annually." Mr. Hewitt, in 1888, re- 
marks, that the Christmas carols which were song about 
from door to door, for a week at least, not twenty yeare 
ago, are rarely heard now in the midland conntiea. 
More northward, from the hills of Derbyshire, and the 
bordering ones of Staffordshire, np through Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, uid Durham, yon may fre- 
quently meet with them. The custom of Christmas 
carolling prevails in Ireland to the present time. In 
Scotland it is unknown. In Wales it is still preaenred, 
to a greater extent, perhapa, than in England. After 
the turn of midnight on Christmas-eve, Divine service ' 
is celebrated, followed by the singing of carols to the 
harp ; and they are similarly sung in the houses during 
the continuance of the Quistmaa holidays. 

J. P. K 



SYMPATHY FOR THE POOR. 

Thb delicacies of food and clothing are ei^oyed witli 
little concern for those to whom the necessaries of life 
are scarcely attunable ; and it has thus passed into a 
proverb, that one half of the world knows not wh&i be- 
comes of the other. One of our first moral writers has 
been pleased to speak in a manner somewhat dlarespectr 
ful of those moralists and poets, like Thomscm, who 
have noticed and lamented this disposition in the hu- 
man mind to ei\joy its own blessings rather than disquiet 
itself with the calamities of others. I allude to Adam 
Smith. But was he well employed on this occasion 1 It 
is the province of sympathy to render us alive to the 
evils of those around us. This he would admit. So is 
it equally the province of reason and good sense to save 
the mind from too deep an interest in afflictions whidi 
we can neither prevent nor remedy. This we concede 
on our part. N o doubt, therefore, it is the ^rfection of 
the human character to be at once equal to its own hap- 
piness, and yet sensible to those miseries of our ieUov- 
creatures which its exertions can alleviate. Bnt snrdy 
it remains to be remarked, that it is not in ady defi- 
ciency to ourselves that human nature offends. This is 
not the weakness of mankind, or the Bspeci under which 
they need be re^garded by a moralist with any pain. If 
there be sometimes found those who are formed of a finer 
clay, so as really to have the comforts of their own ex- 
istence diminished and interrupted by sympathizing too 
long and too quickly with the calamities of those aitmnd 
them, such may surely be considered as exceptions, to 
be set apart from their fellow-mortals, as those more 
amiable beings, who are not likely by their example to 
injure the general cause of reasonable enjoyment in tJie 
world ; and whom the more natural presence of care- 
less selfishness renders it not ea^ often to find, and 
surely not very possible long to censure. — Smith's Lec- 
tures on History, 



N.B.~The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready ; Onrers 
for binding, with Table of Gontenta, maj be ordered of any Book- 
seller. 
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I^oIbtooIi palace. 



HOLYROOD. 

Thx moonlight fell like pitr o*er the waUs 
And broken arches, which tne conqueror, Time, 
Had rode onto destruction ; the grey moss, 
A silver cloak, hung lightly o*er tne ruins ; 
And nothing came upon the soul but soft 
Sad images. And this was once a palace. 
Where the rich Tid answered to the lute, 
And maidens flung the flowers from their hair 
TiU the halls swam with perfume : here the dance 
Xept time with light haips, and yet lighter feet ; 
And here the beautiful MarY kept her court, 
Where sighs and smiles made her regality. 
And dreamed not of the long and many yean 
When the heart was to waste itself away 
In hope, whose anxiousness was as a curse : 
Here, rt^al in her beau^ and her power. 
The prison and the scaffold, could they be 
But tnings whose yeiy name was not for her f 
And this now fallen sanctuary, how oft 
Have hymns and incense made it holiness ! 
How oft, {wrhaps, at the low midnight hour. 
Its once nir mistress may have stolen to pour 
At its pure altar, thoughts which haye no vent 



But deep and silent prayer ; when the heart finds 

That it may not suffice unto itself. 

But seeks communion with that other state. 

Whose mystery to it is as a shroud 

In which it may conceal its strife of thought. 

And find repose. ♦ • • • • 

* ♦ * ♦ But it is utterly changed: 

No incense rises^save some chance wild flower 

Breathes grateful to the air ; no hymn is heard. 

No sound, but the bat^s melancholy wings ; 

And aU is desolate and solitude. 

And thus it is with links of destiny 

Clay fastens on with gold, and none mav tdl 

What the chain*s next unravelling will be. 

Alas ! the mockeries in which fate delishts! 

Alas ! for time !— still molv-'^ for change !** 

L,E,L.;mlAe Literary GaxeUe, 

HoLTBooD, or the Abbey of Holyrood House, is the 
patriarchal antiquarian pile of Edinburgh. It was, 
however, founded some three centuries subsequent to 
the fair city. Simeon of Durham mentions tbe town of 
Edwinesburch as existing in the middle of the eighth 
century ; and, in the charter of the foundaUon of the 
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Abbey of Holyrood, in the year 1128, King David I., 
called it his burgh of EdwineBbui^, whence we may infer 
it was then a royal borgh. 

The founding of the Abbey i« due to the piety and prodi- 
gality of Dayid, whose liberality to the clergy drew from 
one of his successors the pithy observation, that he was " a 
sair sanct for the crown." The legendary origin of the 
building is thus related : " David, while hunting in the 
forest of Drumsheuch, was placed in the utmost peril by 
the attack of a stag. VThen defending himself from his 
assailant, a cross miraculously descended from heaven 
into his hand, upon seeing which the stag fled in dis- 
may." The sequel is more credible. In a dream which 
visited the slumbers of the monarch, he was commanded 
to erect an abbey on the spot of his remarkable preser- 
vation : and, in obedience to the mandate, he founded 
the Abbey of Holyrood House, for a class of religious 
men, called the Canons Regular of St. Augustine, on 
whom, at the same time, many privileges and much 
land were bestowed. Among other benefits they were 
allowed to erect a borough between the town of Edin- 
burgh and the Church of Holyrood House; and the 
long street, called the Canongate, at Edinburgh, is the 
remainder of this borough. Succeeding monarchs be- 
stowed many additional gifts upon this order, and it 
soon became one of the richest establishments in Scot- 
land. Among David s provisions were some strongly 
tinctured with the superstition of the times : they in- 
cluded a right to the trial by combat, and to the water 
and fire onieals; and, besides these privileges, the 
canons had the right of finding out " noted witches and 
warlocks,** and of determining controversies of every kind ; 
and their Abbey furnished an asylum to the guilty, 
whom it was accounted sacrilege to follow, except in the 
case of murder. Part of the locality is privileged to this 
day, the precincts of the Abbey being a sanctuary for 
insolvent debtors. 

Holy Bood, we may mention, is synonymous with 
Holy Cross : it was usually placed over the screen which 
divided the nave fVom the chancel of our churches. To 
our ancestors, we are told, it conveyed a full type of the 
Christian Church: the nave representing the Church 
militant, and the chancel the Church triumphant ; de- 
noting that all who would go from the one to the other, 
must pass under the Rood ; that is, carry the Cross, and 
suffer affliction. Most of the Roods were taken down in 
1547; but several remained till late in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

In the year 1177, a National Council was held in the 
Abbey, at Holyrood, in consequence of a dispute between 
the English and Scottish clergy, as to the submission of 
the latter to the Church of England ; a legate having 
been sent by the Pope to take cognizance of it. In 1332, 
the building was stripped and spoiled in Baliol's con- 
quest of S<^tla&d, under Edward III. ; and in 1385, it 
suffered similarly, under Richard II. In 1457, Archi- 
bald Crawford, Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, was 
appointed Abbot of Holyrood ; and he rebuilt the Abbey 
in the architectural style of his period, thus substituting 
the Pointed for the Norman employed by the roy^ 
founder, David I. 

For about four centuries, the establishment flourished 
as an abbey ; and, during the latter part of that period, 
it was the residence of the sovereign. In the year 
1528, James T. added a palace to the conventual build- 
ings : a portion of this palace remains to the present 
day, and consists of the towers of the north-west angle 
of the quadrangular court. 

Returning to the monastic history of the place, we 
find that, when the Earl of Hertford entered Scotland, 
in 1544, the Abbey was almost entirely burnt by his 
soldiers; the choir and transept of the church being 
destroyed, and nothing preserved but the nave. It was 
then that Sir Richard Lea, Captain of the English 
Pioneers, carried off the brazen font, in which the 
■children of the royal family had been usually baptized : 
he presented it to the chuich of St. AJban s, in Hertford- 



shire, and commemorated the event in tte following 
inscription : — 

** When Leith, a town of |ood account in Scotland, 

And Edinhnrgh, the principal aty of that nidon, was on fire. 

Sir Richard Lea, £t., saved me out of the flames, and hronght 

me into England. 

In gratitude to him ror his kindness 

I, who, heretofore, served only at the baptism of the children 

of Kings, 

Do now most willingly offer the same aerviee 

Even to the meanest of the English nation. 

Lea! the conqueror, hath so commanded. 

Adieu ! A J). 1543, in the 36ih year of King Henry YUL** 

But this record of the pride of conquest did not re- 
main any time in its new location ; for, during the Qvil 
Wars, it fell into the hands of the regicides, and wu 
sold by them as old metal, and melted down. 

In 1547, after the sanguinary battle of Pinkie, the 
monks made their escape from Holyrood ; and the vic- 
torious English under the Earl of Hertford stripped the 
church and palace of the lead roofing, and carried off 
the bells. 

At the Reformation, the monastery was dissolved ; its 
revenues then amoimting, in money, to 250 1, sterling, 
anually, and in kind to 442 bolls of wheat. 640 bolls of 
bear, 560 bolls of oats, 500 capons, 20 dozen of hens, 2 
dozen of salmon, 12 loads of salt, and of swine a number 
not precisely ascertained. 

In the great spoliation, the fine church was stripped 
of its valuables : from a mistaken principle of religious 
zeal and devotion, the earl of Glencaim laid waste the 
sacred building, and broke into pieces its sculptures and 
costly furniture. The chapel was, however, entirely 
refitted by James the Seventh, of Scotland ; by whose 
order the floor was paved with marble, sculptured and 
painted with shields and armorial devioes ; the king al»o 
erected a magnificent throne, and twelve stalls for the 
knights companions of the order of St. Andrew. There 
Was likewise constructed a large and finely toned organ ; 
and workmen were sent from London, with orders to set 
up the figures of the twelve apostles in as many niches on 
one side of the interior, and a oorres{>onding number of 
prophets on the other. This design was violentlj 
opposed by the populace, who alleg^ that the king 
intended to establish popish rites and ceremouiee, 
and that these statues were intended as objects of 
adoration : consequently, the whole of the workmanship 
was de&ced, and the artizans were compelled to desi&t 
from their undertaking. 

At the restoration, Charles the Second completely re- 
paired the church, and ordained that it should be in 
future set apart as a chapel royal to the palace, and be 
no longer the parochi^ church of the Cuiongate. It 
was, therefore, refitted with great splendour ; a throne 
was erected for the king, and twelve stalls for the knights 
of the Order of the Thistle. Unfortunately, the oigan 
which James had placed there was not removed, and 
this, coupled with the belief that mass had been 
celebrated in the chapel, rendered it so obnoxious to the 
Presbyterians, that, at the Revolution, a lawless mob 
broke in and stripped the church of all its internal 
decorations. Fanatical zeal and politicaJ apostasy went 
further. They violated the sacred habitations of the 
dead ; they pro&ned the sepulchre of their kings ; thejr 
outraged its sanctity by tearing open the coffins th^t 
contained the mouldering ashes of James the Fifth ; of 
Magdalen of Franoe, his first Queen ; of the Earl of 
Daniley, once their monarch; and others who had held 
the Scottish sceptre. They sold the lead of which the 
coffins were maae, and left the bodies exposed, an un- 
seemly spectacle, and the degrading memori^ of populir 
frenzy. 

The walls of the church, which thus withstood the 
fury of the mob, have since been brought to the ground 
by the unskilfulness of an architect in replacing the M 
roof by a heavier one of flaff-atonet. This was done in 
1758 : the walls were already upwards of six hundred 
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yeftra old, but they bore their new weight until 1768, 
when the whole came to the ground. Amot, in his 
HuAory of Edinburgh, published in 1788, thu^ describes 
the effect of the catastrophe : •* When we lately visited 
the spot, we saw, in the middle of the chapel, the broken 
shafts of the columns, which had been borne down by 
the weightf of the roof. Upon looking into the vaults, 
the doors of which were open, we found, that what had 
escaped the fiiry of the mob at the revolution, became 
a prey to the rapacity of those who ransacked the 
ohurch after it fell. In 1776, we had seen the body of 
James the Fifth and some others in the leaden coffins ; 
the coffins were now stolen, the head of Queen Magda- 
lene, which was then entire, and even beautiful, and the 
skull of Damley, were also stolen; his thigh-bones, 
however, still remain, and are proofs of the vastness of 
his stature." 

The chapel at Holyrood was, in its pristine state, a 
magnificent structure, in the pointed style of archi- 
tectore ; its west front has been compared with Melrose 
Abbey, Ely and York cathedrals. The highly-enriched 
windows which lighted the rood-loft are much admired; 
the eolnmns, mouldings, and sculptures of the west door 
are executed in a very bold style. Immediately above the 
door is a small square stone bearing this inscription : 

HI SHALL BXTILD AKl HOUSl 

FOR MT iriXE, AND I WILL 

OTABLISH HIS THBOVB 

FOR EVBIL 

BASILIOAIC HANO EMI 

RBOTAM CAROLUS REX, 

OPTIX ET RESTAURAVrr 

ANNO DOM. 

CK).IOOXXXIII. 

The north side of the ruinous pile still has its orna- 
mental buttresses, enriched witn canopied niches and 
pinnacles : this was the work of Abbot Orawfurd, in the 
reign of James the Third. The south side is likewise 
adorned with buttresses, but differing from those on the 
north. At the east end is the great window, shown 
in one of our illustrations : its mullions were greatly 
damaged by a storm in 1795, but they were restored in 
1816, with the materials found about the chapel. Jn 
this illustration, too, are shown some of the finely sculp- 
tured capitals, clustered columns ^nd arches, the smi^Uer 
decorated arches^of the tri(brium, the pinnacle of one of 
the buttresses, and the broken shafts, ii^ massive ruin, 
Kt off by the light streaming through the open stories 
and mullions of the great window. We should not omit 
to mention, that at the north-west comer of the chapel 
is the belfry, a small tower, which contains a marble 
monument and statue olt Bobert Lord Belhaven, w)io 
died in 1639. 

Almost immediately adjoining the chapel ruins is the 
palace of Holyrood, a handsome quadrangular building, 
with a central court, ninety-four feet square ; its front is 
flanked with double castellated towers, " imparting to 
the edifice that military character which the events of 
Scottish history have so often proved to have been 
requisite in her royal residences.'* A great part of this 
palace was burnt by the English in 1544, but it was soon 
rebuilt on a more extensive scale ; a large portion of 
♦his structure was, however, burnt to the ground by 
Crom well's soldiers ; it lay in ruins until 1670, when, 
by direction of Charles XL, thepresent palace was com- 
menced, after a design by Sir William Bruce. 

Around the interior of the quadrangle extends an 
arcade. The largest apartment is the picture gallery, 
150 feet long by twenty-seven broad ; upon the walls of 
which are suspended the portraits of 106 Scottish kings, 
u Humphrey Clinker says, '' mostly by the same hand, 
painted either from the imagination, or porters hired to 
Mt for the purpose." In the olden time many a scene of 
courtly gaiety has enlivened this gloomy hall ; among 
the last were the balls given by Prince Charles Edward, 



in 1745. The election of the representative peers of 
Scotland is now the only ceremony performed within 
its walls. In the south side of the quadrangle is the 
hall of state, fitted up for the levees of George IV. in 
1822 ; and in the eastern side is the suite of apartments 
occupied by Charles X. (of France) and his family in 
1830-8. The palace is shown to strangers by the domestics 
of the Duke of Hamilton, hereditary keeper. 

The north-west portion is all that remains of the 
palace of James V. The most interesting relic is the 
bod of Queen Mary, which remains in the same state as 
when last occupied by that unhappy princess.' The 
closet where the murderers of Rizzio surprised their 
victim, is also shown ; as also the trap-door by which 
they ascended, and dark stains on the floor, stated 
to be the marks of Bizzio's blood. 

Holyrood is, of course, one of the most attractive 
curiosities of the city of Edinburgh, and is visited 
by thousands of persons annually. Mrs. Sigoumey thus 
apostrophises it. 

•• Old Holyrood ! Edina'ji pride, 

Where erst, in regal state arrav'd, 
The mitred abbots told their beads. 

And channted 'neath their liallow'd shade. 
And nobles in thy palace ooorts 

Revel, and dance, and pageant led, 
And tramp to tilt and tonrney eall*d. 

And royal hands the banquet spread. 
A lingering beantj still ii thine. 

Though age on age have o*er thee roll*d 
Since good King David reared thy walls, 

With turrets proud and tracery bold. 
And still the Norman's pointed arch, 

Its interlacing blends sublime 
With Qothic column's clustered strength. 

Where foliage starts, and roses climb.** 

IfvB. Sigoumey's visit is pleasantly detailed. " The 
fiisS v]c\v .if Holyrood,*' says the poetess, "is in strong 
c(iil1 tu.li ^11 r.li t.he splendid buildings and classic columns 
qI ( liu Ciduy.i Hill. After admiring the monuments of 
Diic^ild t4tew[irt, and Nelson, and the fine edifice of the 
H igh *e.hot)l, you look down at the extremity of the 
C.HHiiij|^t43 upon the old palace, that, seated at the foot 
of s ilp^bnry tJraig, nurses, in comparative desolation, 

tl J of the past. Its chapel, floored with 

tombstones, and open to the winds of heaven, ad- 
mo|)|shes human power and pride of their alliance with 
va^iiyt 

f^ Through an iron gate wo saw, in a diunp miserable 
Yi^ttlt, tbe bones of some of the kings of Scotland ; among 
thein those of Henry Darnley, without even the covering 
of that < little charity of earth' which the homeless beggar 
finds. In another part of the royal chapel, unmarked 
by any inaqription^ are the remains of the lovely young 
qneen, Magdalene, daughter of Francis I. of France, 
who survived but a short time her marriage with 
James V. In the same vicinity sleep two infant princes 
named Arthur ; one the son of him who fell at Flodden 
Field, the other a brother of Mary of Scotland. Scarcely 
a single monimient, deserving notice as a work of art, is 
to be found at Holyrood, except that of Viscount 
Belhaven, a privy councillor of Charles I. who died in 
1639. He is commemorated by a statue of Parian 
marble, which is in singular contrast with the rough 
black walls of the ruinous tower where it is placed. It 
has a diffuse and elaborate inscription, setting forth that 
'Nature supplied his mind by wisdom, for what was 
wanting in his education; that ho would easily get 
angry, and as easily, while speaking, grow calm; and 
that he enjoyed the sweetest society in his only wife, 
N. Murray, daughter of the Baron of Abercaimey, who 
died in eighteen months after her marriage." 



(I) It is contended by Miss Strickland, in the last published 
Tolume of her " Lives of the Queens of Englnnd," that the com- 
mon belief regarding this bed is a mistake ; that it wu the bed, 
not of Mar)' Queen of Scots, but of Mary Beatrice, queen of 
James II. of England.— Esitob, 
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** The grave of Rizzio is pointed out under one of the 
passages to a piazza, coyered with a flat stone. Over the 
mantel-piece of the narrow closet, where, from his last 
fatal supper, he was torn forth by the conspirators, is a 
portrait, said to be of him. Its authenticity is exceed- 
ingly doubtful ; yet it has been honoured by one of the 
beautiful efiiisions of Mrs. Hemans, written during her 
visit to Holyrood in 1829 r— 

• They haunt me still — ^those calm, pure, holy eyes ! 
Their piercing sweetness wanders through my dreams ; 
The Bool of music that within them lies 
Comes o*er my soul in soft and sudden gleams. 
Life, spirit — life immortal and divine — 
Is there: and yet, how dark a death was thine!' 
* •» ♦ • ♦ 

"We found ourselves attracted to make repeated 
visits to Holyrood; and never, on these occasions, 
omitting its roofless chapel, so rich in recollections. It 
required, however, a strong efibrt of imagination to 
array it in the royal splendour with which the nuptials 
of Queen Mary were there solemnized, and, seventy years 
after, the coronation of her grandson, Charles the First. 
The procession, the ringing of bells, the gay tapestry 
streaming from the windows of the city; the rich 
costumes of the barons, bidiope, and other nobility; the 
king, in his robes of crimson velvet, attending devoutly 
to the sacred services of the day, receiving the oaths of 
allegiance, or scattering, through his almoner, broad 
pieces of gold among the people, arc detailed with 
minuteness and delight by the Scottish chronicles of 



that period. ' Because this was the most glorionB and I 
manifique coronation that ever was seen in this king^ 
dom,' sayi^ Sir James Balfour, 'and the first kinff of 
Great Britain that ever was crowned in Scotlaiid, to 
behold these triumphs and ceremonies, many strangen 
of greate quality resorted hither from divers countries.' 
" Who can muse at Holvrood without retradng the 
disastrous fortunes of the House of Stuart, whose images 
seem to glide from among the mined arches where they 
once held dominion 1 James the First was a priaaner 
through the whole of his early life, and died under the 
assassin's steel. James the Second was destroyed by the 
bursting of one of his own cannons at Roxbnigh. Jainei 
the Third was defeated in battle by rebels hcaaded by his 
own son, and afterwards assassinated. James the Fooitk 
fell with the flower of his army at Flodden Field, aad 
failed even of the rites of sepulchre. James the Fiftli died 
of grief, in the prime of life, at the moment of the luilh 
of his daughter, who after twenty years of impriaonment 
in England, was condemned to the scaffold. James the 
First of England, though apparently more fortunate than 
his ancestors, was menaced by conspiracy, suflfered the 
loss of his eldest son, and saw his daughter a crownlen 
queen. Charles the First had his head struck off in 
front of his own palace. Charles the Second was com- 
pelled to fly from his country, and, after twelve yean 
banishment, returned to an inglorious reign^ Jamei 
the Second abdicated his throne, lost three kingdoow, 

I died in exile, and was the last of his race who inhmbited 

. the palace of Holyrood." 
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A CHBISTMAS PABTY IN THE COUNTRY. 
Chap. IV. 

A WIKTSa's WALK AND IVSKIHO TALK. 



Who has not felt the invigorating influence of a 
clearfrosty morning, after many days of incessant snow, 
when the sun once more shines forth, and its beams are 
welcomed by a thousand smiles sparkling from innu- 
merable crystals 1 The scene then presented has been 
again and again likened to fairy-land, and still, when it 
recurs, it ever brings the same idea. The trees all 
clothed in one robe of white, yet presenting a variety of 
fantastic shapes ; the sycamore, shooting out its slight 



ramifications; the oak, stretching forth its gnarled i 
the elm, presenting its ponderous branches; the ash, 
still retaining its bunches of keys or seed voBBela» oe 
which the snow lodges in clumps ; and the slender birch, 
with its peosile twigs falling around like the moat dtUr 
cate fillagree; all look the work of enchantment ; whilst 
even those natural productions least attractive to the 
eye in a simple state, glitter in borrowed beauty ; every 
straw looks like a tiny sceptre studded with jewels; and 
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a row of winter greens tr&nsporU ns to Aladdin's garden, 
▼here each plant appears an enormoos emerald, oovered 
by a profusion of smkll bat precions brilliants. Nor is 
the change wrought hj the frost less perceptible in the 
animated part of creation ; the shepherd croeses the 
track with a Inrisker step, and his dog gambolB beside 
him with a more lively bound, every now and then 
starting forward and rolling in the snow ; the cattle 
hasten less heavily to the farm-yard, and low forth their 
expectations of f^h fodder; the pigeons assemble on 
the sunny side of the dovecote, plume their wings, and 
close their gentle eyes with an air of eigoyment, occa- 
sionally expressed by a low half-suppressed cooing ; the 
old horse winneys cheerfully firom the stable, as it hears 
the labourer's tread ; the maids have a laugh as well 
as a firown when they find the pump-handle resist all 
their efforts to move it ; but a remedy is at hand where 
the heavy log is piled upon the kitchen fire, and the 
hissing kettle joins its merry chorus to the renewed 
vivacity around. The bright sunshine penetrates 
through the house, and in breakfiut-room as well as hall 
its iimuence is felt So it was at Kirkfield, as each 
member of the partvf entered the saloon, uttering in 
various tone, — " O, what a cold morning !" rubbing Uieir 
hands, and crowding round the biasing fire. 

"We shall get out again, at last," said Charles 
Loraine ; " though I fear the depth of snow is against 
another trial of the low-closes, so we must devise some 
other scheme. What think you of a ramble, Justine 1 
have you plenty of furs and strong shoes to g^uard you 
against an adventure 1" 

"I doubt my cousin's chaussure is not altogether 
suited to the country," remarked Sophia ; " but we can 
supply her with snow-boots, and then I hope she may be 
indu<^ to venture." 

** Suppose we form a party of pioneers," proposed 
Cyril, ** and clear the path along the terrace 1 " 

" Quite right ; no task could be better suited to warm 
OS ; so come along this very moment. Run, Keville, to 
muster all the sj^des and brooms yon can find, and be- 
fore noon we shall have cleared a way to the vicarage, 
and then we can help to dig out the Forsters, if they are 
buried in this snow-storm. We shall find Charlotte 
manufiMturing flannel petticoats, and Alice chirping 
like a cricket in the chimney-comer. — Fred, I diaU 
have to teach you how to handle a spade, I suppose. — I 
hope you will not be very stupid ; your character will 
depend greatly upon your exertions, for I heard Lucy 
quoting ihe other day somebody's sage observation, 
that ' vigour of mind in a healthy frame is always ac- 
companied by vigour of body.' I believe it was intended 
as a compliment to myself, for I was chasing little Laura 
round tlM room at the time." 

" And therefore your self-love has retained the remark, 
Master Charles!" 

The implements were soon procured, and the young 
men plied them so diligently, that at luncheon-time 
they returned with the news that the vicarage was un- 
buried, and invited the girls to accompany them thither. 
Cloaks, shawls, boas, and snow-boots, were quickly 
sought for ; and all, except Rosaline, who was thought 
too delicate to encounter the blast, were soon moundng 
the slope of the terrace, and enjoying the exhilarating 
effects of the keen air. Laura Barlow and Agnes had 
little more self-command than Dash, and exhibited their 
exuberant spirits pretty much in the same manner, 
bounding out of the path, now to catch a view of the 
snow-covered hills, now to mark an effect of light and 
shade, and now to see if a favourite arbour or summer- 
temple had resisted the storm uninjured. At length 
Charles caught the infection of their mirth, and chal- 
lenged them to a race, by which they reached the lodge 
before the rest of the party, and poured out to old £mma 
a torrent of inquiry after the villagers. 

So large a party nearly filled the pretty little parlour 
of the vicarage ; and, if the Forsters were glad to see 
theniy the Loraines were no less pleased to recognise an 



unexpected guest there. At a table, loaded with books 
and papers, sat the good vicar, pen in hand, his eldest 
daughter, by his side, patiently turning over his refer- 
ences for him ; and, when not required at this literarv 
hibonr, if not exactly working, as Charles had predicted, 
at flannel-petticoat^ certainly making some article of 
useful clothing for the poor. Her sister Alice was busily 
rolling up parcels of similar articles, assisted by a tali 
lovely girl m deep mourning, who was carolling forth 
a Scotch ballad, and whom Sophia and Lucy delightedly 
welcomed as Margaret Campbell. 

" Ton really and truly are a Maid of the Mist, Miss 
Campbelll" exclaimed Charles ; "a real Scottish witch, 
—for you could only have alighted here from off a 
broomstick, — ^the roads being impassable for every other 
vehicle. P^y show me your steed, for our English 
broomsticks are not so accommodating; and I can assure 
you we have had to wield them with no little toil in 
order to win oar way hither." 

" Charles is determined not to have his labours over- 
looked, though the credit of the plan is Cyril's," whis- 
pered Lucy to Charlotte Forster ; ** but tell me, when did 
Margaret arrive ?" 

•' The very night before the storm set in. Her uncle 
having business, which called him unexpectedly to Lon- 
don, uie wisely took advantage of his escort to pay her 
promised visit to us now, instead of in the spring; sure 
to find us at home, and, I trust, likely to be b^efited 
by the change of scene." 

" Poor girl ; I heard her voice — sweet as ever — ^when 
we entered the room ; but there is a shadow over her 
bright eyes, a change in her light step, to tell us of the 
trials she has undergone since we last saw her ! — 
Father, mother, and an only brother! — Death has in- 
deed made fearful inroads in her family !" 

'' Deeply has poor Margaret felt these strokes, yet she 
bears up under them with the same cheerful spirit 
which ever marked her under lighter trials. In pro- 
sperity she acknowledged this spirit as a gift from uod, 
and now she finds that the possessor of tlus, as of every 
gift from above, will be called upon to exercise it in 
submission to His will." 

In the meantime Miss Campbell received the welcome 
of her Mends, and was introduced to the rest of the 
party, Justine and Frederic TEstrange being strangers 
in idl but name, and Cyril Loraine little less strange, 
although he claimed to be recognised as the boyish 
companion of days long passed. 

** Mamma and aunt Martha will be delighted to hear 
of your arrival, and so will Rosaline," said Sophia. 

" Dear kind aunt Martha ! I am glad to hear she is 
with you, though grieved that Rosaline is not strong 
enough to be allowed to venture on a walk. Is Mr. 
Hamilton staying within to amuse her 1 " 

" Oh, no I Poor James has not yet been able to leave 
his brother, who was taken ill at college from the ex- 
haustion of too close study; but we do hope he will be 
here soon." 

" His brother ill ? That must be a trial. I trust he 
will be spared to him after all the self-denial he has 
undergone in order to give him a good education.- 
I trust he will be spared to him ! Where is he, for 
Kirkfield at Christmas will not look like itself without 
himr 

" He has taken William from Oxford to his aunt in 
Shropshire, where he will be well nursed ; and James 
still hopes to get to us for a short time, though he 
cannot be spared from his curacy much longer." 

" I hope he will come very, veiy soon," said Agnes. 

** Has he any prospect of a living, and does he still 
intend to have a Rose in his parsonage garden ?" 

*' I think there is no immediate prospect of prefer- 
ment," answered Sophia; ''but I d(f think Rose is 
becoming more and more sedate, and better fitted for 
the station to which he has halfjestiugly destined her 
from her childhood." 

*' But mamma says we are all getting too old to jest 
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on such a subject, and that such jokes are not only 
unbecoming in young women, but really iivjure the tone 
of their minds, and make them think lightly of what 
deserrea most serious consideration; so we never call 
her James Hamilton's Christmas-Rose now, Mai™«t** 

Though fully appreciating the propriety and good 
sense of Mrs. Loraine's sentiments, Mias Campbell 
could not help smiling at the demure air with which 
they were repeated by Agnes, and at the implied in- 
formation that she too was to be considered a young 
woman, though she was still in all the engaging loveli- 
ness of early girlhood. 

After chatting some time, the party arose to go away, 
having first asked and obtained a promise from Mr. 
Forater, that he and his Three Graces, as he called his 
daughters and their guest, would spend an evening at 
the Hall as soon as the moon was old enough to light 
them home again. On leaving the parsonage, some 
returned home, others proceeded to visit the cottagers ; 
but all re-assembled at dinner, and the news of Mar- 
garet Campbell's arrival was gladly received by those 
who had not before heard of it, for she was a general 
favourite with old and young. 

"I am pleased but not surprised at vour report 
of Miss Campbell's cheerfulness," said Mrs, Martha 
Loraine, "for, though it is a common remark that per- 
sons with what are called high spirits are easily de- 
pressed, those who suffer such depression are usually 
those whose mirth is excited by outward circumstances, 
and requires 'all appliances and means to boot,' whilst 
a cheerful disposition is in itself a homefelt blessing ; 
and when, like Margaret's, it has been encouraged by a 
religious education to look for its support at the hand 
of God, it is as superior to the former as the blessed 
sunshine is to the most brilliant illumination; as 
superior as the light of heaven is to the lights of earth." 

"The first," added Rosaline, "maybe compared to 
the varnish which can make this wood so briffht, the 
last to the polish of yon marble slab — tears would stain 
the one, but roll off harmless from the other." 

" You must not compare your fHend to marble 
either, Rosaline ; she may be as pure, but she is fiar from 
being as hard or as cold. Charlotte and Alice have told 
us how deeply she has suffered, and how tenderly she 
exerted herself amidst her sufferings ; and I have often 
seen her mirthful smiles checked for a while by the 
sorrows of others, and then called forth again only to 
cheer and to assist them. I quite long to see her 
again." 

" Aunt Martha, how is it that you are so very fond of 
lively young people 1 You alwaj*8 seem to enjoy their 
society ; and I have observed too that you like books or 
poems of a lively description better than the sentimental 
works which we young ones select. You prefer L* Al- 
legro to 11 Penseroso." 

" I can yet read both those lovely poems with delight, 
Sophia ; but I confess the former now charms me most, 
and sets before me images of what I most dearly love ; 
and pray recollect, Milton calls them 'unreproved 
pleasures.' Justine, amidst your foreign education, I 
trust yon have been allowed a sufficient draught from 
* the pure well of English undefiled,' to be acquainted 
with those poems 1 " 

" Indeed, my dear aunt, I was very early made to 
learn them both by heart, because my &ther remem- 
bered they were favourites with you and with my poor 
mother ; but I suppose I can scarcely enter into their 
beauties until I am a little further initiated into the 
mysteries of English rural life." 

" 'Now,' " cried Charles, " ' now comes the tug of war.' 
The girls will be striving to make you in love with II 
Penseroso, and my aunt strenuously advocating L'Al- 
legro. Which ^ill you exclaim 1 — 

* Hence, vain deluding joys. 

The brood of Folly without father bred ! * 
or — 

* Hence, loathed Melandioly ! * 



You hare already seen the ' civil-uuittd mom, kerchiefed 
in a comely cloud;' I fear it will be some montti 
before we shall introduce you to the 'dappled dawn, 
pranked out with 'aweet briar, or the vine, or tiie 
twisted eglantine.' " 

" But Justine will, I hope, one day feel how true ii 
that lovely picture — 

* Where the great son hi«an his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight. 

While the ploughman near at hand 

WhisUet oNsr the fimow*d Und^ 

And tlw tni|Vnmid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dsJe. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 

Whilst the lan^cape round it measures. 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Wiiere the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim, with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide.* 

Surely we have all felt its truth many, manv times." 

" And I dare say Justine has already felt the reality of 
my favourite description," said Sophia, " which is to me 
the more striking, because only once or twice in my life 
have I had the opportunity of realizing it by viaiting 
some of our magnificent cathedrals. } 

* But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister's pale, 

And love tlie high embowed roof. 

With antique pillars' massy proof. 

And storici windows, richly dight. 

Casting a dim relipous light ; 

There let the peahng ormn blow 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high, and anthems dear. 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, - 

And bring all heaven before my eyes,* *• 

"And then," added Rosaline, "how soothing ia that 
wish— 

• And may at last my weary age 
rind out the peacefhl hermitage.* ** 

" There, Rosaline, I believe yon have found the kej 
to our different tastes. In the beginning of lil^ we 
have a mysterious pleasure in looking forwird to the 
scenes which shall mark its close — "Tia diatanoe lends 
enchantment to the view ;' and so we, who hare tia- 
velled farthest on li/e's journey, love to look b*ek upon 
the scenes of youth, and, as in a distant landaoap* the 
brightest points strike the eye the most prominently, so 
do we gaze on the ioys of those early years, and love to 
have them recalled to our memoir. I can remember, 
when I visited your dear mother, Justine, in Paris many 
years ago, I was delighted with Poussin's awfnl picture . 
of the Deluge ; now, I should perhaps dwell with more 
pleasure on the infant cherubs of Albano ; fbrmeriy 1 
was charmed with Sir Thomas Lawrence's wonderfnl 
portrait of the serene old age of Mrs. Locke, now I love 
to look upon the merry imp of Sir Joshua Remolds, 
parading about in mammas saque and mofl^ AU 
nature is lovely, but onr impression of this lorelinett is 
much modified by the point from which we view it ; so, 
my dear girls, whilit you prepare yourselves for old age 
by contemplating it in its most soothing aspeets, let nte 
cheer its actual presence by the reflected remembitBee 
of earlier enjoyments — * Come, thou goddess fitir and 
free, in heaven yclept Euphrosyne ! * ". 

** Why, aunt, you used to call Maijgaret Gampbell, 
Euphrosyne ; and when I was a little giri I used to try | 
to find a flower of the Eyebright for her whcceno' she j 
walked out with us." 

" Why Eyebright, Agnes T asked Frederic ** I never 
saw such people; eveiything with yon is KptopoB to 
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fioWMi. Eyebright is the floWer Sophia wm pnuBlng 
last night." 

"Yea, oousin," replied Agnes, "and I can tell you 
that its boUuucal name Euphrasia is supposed to be a 
corruption of the Greek worn Euphrosyne, which is the 
name of one of the Graces, who presided over cheerful- 
ness, and so it was a proper offering to Hiss Campbell." 

"Looking at this drawing of the plant, I cannot 
^ess why it should hare either this name, or that of 
Eyebright, for it seems a very quiet looking, insignificant 
little flower. This pretty blue flower has a much better 
claim to the name, for it looks as merry and as blue as 
some eyes I know." 

"Oh, that is Veronica," replied Sophia, "but the 
Euphrasia grounds its claim on hidden virtues, which 
our ancestors supposed to reside in it according to the 
then received doctrine of signatures.** 

"The doctrine of signatures ! what is that I Now, 
Sophia, your learning is about to peep out ; so explain 
your doctrine with all grayity, and let us find your hose 
as blue as the Veronica, or as Agnes's saucy eyes." 

" My sponsors gave me a right to be very grave and 
very wise, when they bestowed upon me my Greek name 
of Sophia, or wisdom ; so I shall not spare you my 
lecture, Mr. Frederic, for all your laughter." 

" Pray do not, and in time you may make me a 
philo-sopher^-a lover of wisdom— or a lover of Sophia" 

" WeU then, the doctrine of signatures taught that 
all natural productions in which could be traced a 
fancied resemblance to any part of the human frame, 
would yield the best remedy for the complaints to which 
those parts are liable. Now, if you look at the Eu- 
phrasia you will perceive upon its corolla a curious dark 
purple mark, which greatly resembles the pupil of the 
human eye ; and hence this plant was supposed to pos- 
sess great eflScacy in removing any complaints of the 
eye, and in clearing any obstruction of virion. Milton 
iJludes to this supposed virtue, where he represents the 
Archangel Michael as clearing Adam's sifht by its ap- 
plication, when he was about to foreshow him the &te 
of his descendants. He 

, with euphrasy and me, 
[ neinre, for he had much to sec.* ** 

" You say the supposed virtue ; is it not really of use 
to the sight]" 

" Medical botanists of the present day declare it to 
be not only useless but injurious to the eyesight ; yet 
the old Mth still lingers in our sequestered dales, and 
the cottars still believe in its efficacy, and use an Infusion 
of the pUnt in milk, which they apply with a leather 
to the eye." 

" What a carious fancy I Pray, are there many plants 
thought to possess virtues for a similar reason ) " 

" Many, I believe ; but my acquaintance with them 
is only limited. There is the Pulmonaria, or Lungwort, 
which, from some resemblance in the soiJy leaf to the 
tubercles of diseased lungs, is held to be useful in cases 
of eonsumption. The Hepatica is a phint deriving its 
name from Uie resemblance of its three-cleft leaves to 
the three lobes of Uie liver, but 1 never heard of ite 
popularity as a cure for hepatic diseases ; indeed, it is 
not indigenous, so not likely to be much known to the 
rustic hertiwoman." 

" There is the Saxifrage," said Lucy. 

** Oh, yes. The roots of some of the saxifirages re- 
resemble small stones or gravel, hence it derives its 
name saxifrage, signifying breaker of stones, and is 
supposed to be very efficacious in those painful disorders, 
the stone and gravel. The Saxifrafa granulata is ex- 
tremely lovely, showing its snowy flowero occasionally 
in moist meadows ; but, in this neighbourhood at least, 
it is a rare plant. In it the reeemblanoe of the roots to 
small stones or grains is very decidedly mariLcd. The 
Saxifinga Hellaris^ or Hany Saxifrage, is also very 
pretty, and so is that species which is known by the 
I of London Pride." 



" Why London Pride 1 ** asked Frederie.'' 

'• Because, though its native habitation is far frcm 
the haunts of men, in the clefts of the rock and under 
the shades of the wood, it will thrive remarkably well 
in the smoke of a town, where the inhabitants may take 
a pride in its ornamental appearance." 

" I do not remember ever to have seen the plant in 
London," remarked Justine. 

"Probably not, my love," said Mrs. Barlow, "for 
fiishion has pushed Uie simple flower aside, whilst the 
progress of luxury and the great improvements in 
gardening now supply the wealthy inhabitants of the 
metropolis with a succession of lovely plants forced in 
the conservatories of Hammersmith or Chelsea, to 
which they are returned when they cease to bloom, and 
from whence their place Is supplied by others. To my 
memory the name of this pretty little plant brinp bact 
my days of early childhood, when I was some time do- 
mesticated with my grandfether, a merchant in the 
city, in whose narrow slip of yard, which my good 
grandmother loved to call a garden, it flourished iti 
luxuriance, unchecked by the thick gloomy atmosphere 
around. Even now I can picture to myself the heavy 
black loam, half covered with damp green moss. In 
which it was planted, and fkncy again the smell of the 
earth, which was given forth when I was allowed to play 
at gardening, my sole implement being one of the oys- 
ter-shells wMch were placed as an ornamental edging to 
the border. How I used to watch the delicate flowers 
unfolding ! and how delighted I was with permission to 
gather the first spike, and see it placed in a glass of 
water with a group of hen-and-chicken daisies ! These 
were my fiivourite flowers, and had no rivals In a few 
sprigs of beigamot which shared the border with them, 
or in the dull grey flowers and straggling branches of a 
tea-tree which was trained against the ytiXl, and which 
my grandfather particular! v delighted in, because he 
had mercantile dealings with China. It was one of my 
treats when a good child to be seated at the table beside 
him, raised up in a great arm-chair by the help of two 
or three huge old folio ledgers, and to watch him turn- 
ing over a collection of Chinese paintings on rice paper, 
which showed the whole process of the manufacture of 
the tea we use, from the gathering of the leaves to the 
shipping of the well-packed chests. Then, when I 
comparSi the plant with the drawing, I fancied it very 
strange and rare ; but still preferred my London Pride, 
or None-Bo-pretty, as my grandmother called it, to the 
pale dusky blossoms of the poor foreigner." 

" I do not remember to have heard the name of None- 
so-pretty before," ^^d Lucy, " but the plant is really 
deserving of the simple term of endearment." 

" I had no playfellows," continued Mrs. Barlow, "and 
the manners of the dav did not allow me to talk much 
to my elders, so I had plenty of time for childish re- 
veries, one of which used to be on this very name. I 
could not clearly make up my mind why the plant 
was called London Pride, because it looked so very hum- 
ble and unpretending; and I remembered the much 
handsomer roses of Hampshire, and had heard my 
father call the rose the queen of flowers. After much 
consideration I thought it must have grown proud be- 
cause people sometimes called it None-so-pretty ; for 
grandmamma used to say very mysteriously to the visi- 
tors who praised my bright eyes and rosy dieeks, * We 
must not make little girls proud and vain ; Ellen is a 
good girl, and goodness is better th^ beauty ;* and then 
contrive to send me out of the way of my injudicious 
admirers. Having thus settled the derivation of the 
name in childhood, I do not remember to have recalled 
the subject, or to have heard the real derivation until 
this evening." 
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HEIDSLBIBG AND THB BLACK FOREST.' 

OvB of the most agreeable eyenings which I remem- 
ber to haye erer spent, was this eyeniiig of the first day 
which we passed in Heidelberg. The host of the coffee- 
house was a fine jolly fellow, who accosted ns in yeiy 
tolerable English, saying that he saw we were strangers, 
as he had obseryed us looking at the " casquettes and 
the hairs of the students,** pronouncing the word hairs 
with an almost imperceptible aspirate, so that at first 
we scarcely knew whether it was intended for hair, or 
urs ; as the word, howeyer, was equally applicable in 
either signification, we committed no eowtre-temm in 
our reply, and were soon engaged in a spirited con- 
yersation. Our host had been in England, and, though 
his principal obseryation on its customs was, that he did 
not like the taste of porter, and thought the London 
ale too strong, he had a great deal more to say of his 
own country. He expatiated with great delight on 
Heidelberg, its students, its castle, and his own coffee- 
house, and, aboye all, his band ; concluding by calling 
in the musicians to strike up the " Yalhalla Lied," whi<£ 
he said was the " God saye the King" of Germany. It 
was responded to with great enthusiasm, all the com- 
pany joining, and clattering their glasses in time, with 
tremendous fenrour. This " Valhalla Lied,^ though a 
yery fine musical composition, is not exactly the Gemum 
" Cfod saye the King," as our worthy host styled it, not 
being as yet a national song of any standing or yeiy 
great popularity. It is, in fiurt, a hymn intended for 
the inauguration of the King of Bayaria's Valhalla for 
the reception of statues and memorials of all the Ger- 
man heroes, and is one of the many poetical effusions 
which haye appeared of late, appealing to the general 
brotherhood oi Germany, but none of which haye at- 
tained any really uniyeraal position as national songs. 

The sage Knickerbocker, in his erudite History of 
New York, giyes diyers incontroyertible reasons why an 
alderman should be fat^ but I do not, for my own part, 
see any reason why the landlord of an inn or tayem 
should be so; nor what can be the object of Nature in 
gifting these personages with a comfortable* obesity, 
unless^ indeed, it be to disproye the arguments of the 
Tee-totallers, by a display of the admirable condition 
youchsafedeyento the yery high-priests of the forbidden 
worship. At any rate, whateyer be the reason, the fiust 
is pretty generally admitted ; in England, perhaps, the 
rule is not quite uniyersal, but in Germany my own ob- 
seryation would lead me to belieye that it holds in 
almost eyery case. Our landlord of the little inn at the 
post-station was an admirable specimen, — with a moist 
eye, a red cheek, and a yoice that selmed as if it had eot 
a twist by the continual rolling of liquor down his 
throat ; he always looked as if bursting with fat and 
jollity, and he had a jest and a laugh for eyery one that 
approached him. He was a great Liberal withal, and 
would lecture you for hours on the necessity of enlight- 
ened principles in politics, and the adyantages which 
would accrue to the world in eeneral, if Prince Metter- 
nich were hanged, or shot, or drowned, or all three ; the 
King of Prus^ too, met with his special disapproba- 
tion, for the way in which he had treated one of the 
Deputies to the Representatiye Chamber of Baden, who, 
being of liberal opinions, had paid a yisit to Berlin. 
Baden, it must be remembered, is a free countiy, and 
enjoys a constitutional representatiye goyemment. By- 
the-bye, now that \ am talking of our landlord, I may 
giye a piece of adyice to all trayellers who, on arriying 
ftt any moderate sized town, such as Heidelberg, are at 
a loss what inn to select. If they are only to remain 
for a night or two, they will generally find it a good 
plan to put up for Uiat short time at an inn belonging 
to the post-station : these inns are small and unpretend- 
ing, but I haye usually found them comfortable, well 
ieryed, and economical ; and you will be hx more likely 



to be well attended to thAn in the mote pretending 
house to which you may go on chance. 

Except its castle, which wUl afford days of unweairiiig 
enjoyment, and tiie beautiful scenery around, Hcddd- 
berg does not possess many objects <^ attraction. The 
college, though large, is a yery conmion-phMe building ; 
the library, attached to it^ was once renowned throagb- 
out Europe ; but though that portion of it which was 
sent to Rome by Tilly has beoi restored, it has never 
r^^ained the fune which it enjoyed brfore the time 
when that ruthless old rayager used its finest and most 
yalued treasures as litter for his cayalry. Thenniyenity 
has degenerated also in another point of quite as mneh 
moment to itself ; luanely, in the number of its atodents, 
which has greatly diminished since tiie despotic goyeni- 
ments of (Mrmany haye become alarmed by the 8{»ead 
of liberalism at this college, and haye prohibited their 
subjects from attending, lest their pure minds should be 
infected by the poison, and the little innocents should 
suck in Liberalism with their Latin. The streets of the 
town are narrow and dingy ; and the number of sta- 
dents, and of those estabushments which minister to 
their wants, diow what is tiie principal support <^ the 
inhabitants. There are numerous bookseUers' ahops^ 
with the windows fioll of students' song-books and tnns- 
iMions from the Classics; and still more numerous 

gipe-manufiustories, the windows of which di^laj d&ina 
owls of eyery riiape and size, adorned with paintings 
suited to eyery turn of mind,— soft-looking young-ladies, 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair, for the sentimentally- 
amorous ; fierce heroes, in moustache and beard, for the 
warlike ; and heads of Ronge and his brethren, for the 
yotaries of the religious moyemenl 

The scenery of the Neckar from Heiddberg npwaids 
is of surpassing beauty. During part of the year a steamer 
runs up tiie riyer as fsr as Wurzburg, but the deck of 
a steamboat is the worst possible point from which to 
appreciate riyer sceneiy, and that for one principal 
reason amongst many others, that you lose the advan- 
tage of the idew of the water; the true plan is to walk 
or ride up the banks, as dose to the water as pooiUe. 
By this means you combine all the beauties, both thoae 
at hand and those in the distance. It was on a deligfai- 
ful afternoon that we passed up the Neckar valley ; showeta 
of rain fell every now and then, clearing and soll4ming 
the air, and rendering the sunshine more brilliant^ and 
the green of the trees more verdant. The rivw rmn 
n^idly and musically at our feet, clear and joyous; the 
hedges by the road-side were covered with rain-be- 
gemmed flowers ; and the huge round-backed hills dad 
with fir-trees of every hue, now closed in around ns, as 
if to bar the way, and now opened up again, diaeloBUig 
a long stretch of valley in fh>nt, and affording glimpees 
of sunny cornfields and luxuriant meadows smiling in 
the distance. We were, however, bound for Wunboi;g ; 
and as the road, to avoid the windings of the stream, 
leaves its course, we too crossed the water by means of 
a flying bridge, plunged deep into the woods, and have 
we were at length travelling through Uie Black ForesL 
The BUck Forest t what a train of assodatioiia thai 
name calls up. What visions, dwelt upon in earlj daja 
with terror-stricken delight, of blood-thin^ banditti, 
housing in impenetrable caves or ruined castlea ; hor- 
rible magicians, who required the blood of in]u>oeat 
victims to consummate their hellish sacrifices ; inns;, in 
which the unlucky wayfarer was always murdered im- 



(1 ) Condudad firom page 117. 



mediately after supper; and dilapidated 

in which several of the passages, and in 

chapel, were haunted. The forest itself arose to the 



and invariably the 



mind's eye, thick, gloomy, and impenetrable ; < 
fir-trees and gnarled oaks flung a wiard gloom aioond; 
and the tangled brushwood was impervious to all, safe 
the robbers and spectres who inhabited these dreaiy 
wilds. Sudi were the recollections whidi aroae within 
me as we entered the Odenwald, as this part of the 
Black Forest is called ; and, as if to keep up the 
character of the scene, the weather, before so oheerfU, 
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beeauid dark and lowering, and finally 8«t in for an 
afternoon of rain. But it was in yun mat I attempted 
to attune my mind to the scene^ by recalling all the 
terrific tales which had in former times invested these 
localities with such horror, from the laboured produc- 
tions of the Monk Lewis and Baddiffe school, down to 
those less pretending romances which, recited in bed to 
a juyenile audience, had caused so many a bosom to 
thrill with fear; romances, the incidents and characters 
of which always bore a touching similarity to each 
other, there being invariably a heroine of unspeakable 
bean^ and guileless simplicity of heart, who is beloved 
by two heroes — ^the one, according to circumstances, a 
wixard who has sold himself to the powers of darkness, or 
a ruthless bandit in disguise — ^the other, a more &voured, 
but unhappy youth, who is eventually discovered to be at 
least a poweifhl baron ; a cruel uncle, a conscientious 
domestic, or pious fiither-confessor, and an ancient nurse 
— ^with such dramatis persofUB the incidents of the tale 
may be as easily imagined as described. It was in vain, 
I say, that I recalled these youthful visions ; not that I 
was so daring as to hope for anything like an adventure 
such as I haid once supposed occurred every day, or at 
least every night, in this charmed region ; but I had 
hoped that something of the character, whe^er real or 
su|mosed, of former times, might still be left, and that, 
whilst passing through this dutrict, and gazine on the 
scene around, one might still fancy that such things 
were possible. But, alas I the march of improvement 
has reached even here; and it must be apparen^ even 
to the wildest imagination, that no more danger is now 
to be dreaded in the Black Forest than on Blackheath. 
Fine roads now run where formerly were mere bridle- 
paths, obscured by the dark shade of the gloomy firs ; 
coaches travel up and down, full of merry passengers, 
where once benighted way&rers were wont to hurry, 
one and two together, terrified and trbmbling; and, 
instead of meeting ghastly spectres and villainous ban- 
ditti, a harmless peasant is in general the only indi- 
vidual to be seen. The forest, indeed, yet remains, 
though woefully shorn of its grandeur. Tou pass through 
many a mile of arching fir-trees hanging on the sides, 
and crowning the summits of the swelling hills ; the 
wild flowers and the thick underwood spring luxuriantly 
from the black, leafy soil, telling of years of undisturbed 
dominion ; and it is only here and there that the forest 
opens, and displays cornfields and g^reen pastures, dotted 
with &rm houses and peasants' cottages. Occasionally, 
too, you pass a forest-ranger with his horn and his rifle, 
and catch a glimpse of his little rustic lodge, half 
hidden in the wood, or, perhaps, a woodcutter, and his 
picturesque establishment — I do not mean one of the 
gnxid modem woodcutting stations belonging to govern- 
ment, of which there are many, but the reguW authentic 
woo dcutter of the fairy tales. By the bye, it has always 
struck me, that one gets quite a new light as to the 
real character of these important personages in fairy 
litmtare, by travelling on the Continent In England 
their occupation is gone ; and one who has never been 
out of this country (am scarcely form an idea of what a 
woodcutter is ; but a few days travelling in France or 
Germany presents the honest peasant as he was of old 
with ua, making up his fiiggots, and carrying them home, 
and quite as well suitedas ever to shelter houseless 
heroines, and rear up foundling princes. 

The Black Forest, then, disarmed as it is of its grisly 
terrore, is even now not without its attractions; to say 
nothing of the Hartz mountains, much of its scenery is 
extremely beautiful; there yet remain many ruined 
castles, and traditionally haunted valleys. The people 
are in general a simple, kindly race, not much tainted 
by intercourse with strangers ; and a fortnight might at 
any time be very pleasantly passed in exploring the 
moat interesting sceneiy of the old forest. Any one 
who mi|^t attempt such an excursion will find it, I am 
sore, a good plan to buy a pony, and make his tour 
on horseback. The ground is not very well adapted for 



pedestrianism, and the habit of riding whilst on a 
journey, once universal in England, is still common in 
Germany, so that no surprise will be excited by the 
adoption of such a mode of conveyance. The expense, 
too, will be a mere trifle, as a sidBlciently good horse 
may be bought for a few pounds, and sold a^n at the 
end of the journey, at any rate, for not much less than 
its original price. 

Jog^ng quietly along over tolerably good roads, 
we, about eight in the evening, reached the station 
where the xnail (for it was by it that we travelled) was 
to stop all night. Imagine, gentle reader, her Britannic 
Mi^esty's mid Iresting for the night. It was a small 
town, called, if I mistake not, Mittenbeig. A genuine 
German country town, consisting of asquare of sm^ dirty 
houses with a chureh and a post statioiL We drove up 
to the only inn in the place, and, passing under a low 
browed arehway, entered a door to the left hand, which 
opened into the common stube or sitting-room. It was 
a large low apartment, the ceiling of wMch was formed 
by the beams and flooring of the chambers above ; the 
r6om was divided down the middle by three or four 

Sillars of rough fir ; one end of the division nearest the 
oor was partitioned off by rough boards into a small 
den or bar, the sanctum of the host ; whilst a long table 
of deal planks ran down the whole length of the other 
division. Some twentv or thirty persons were seated at 
the table, eating, drinking, and smoking. It was the 
most perfect specimen of an old-fiishioned German inn 
we had seen ; the atmosphere was thick with smoke, 
the candles burned dimly, and so great was the obscurity 
caused by the fragrant vapour, tlmt, when we took our 
seats at the upper end of the table, it really was almost 
impossible to discern the countenances of those farthest 
from us. The whole scene was something like what the 
interior of a Black Forest hostelry should be, and we 
made a capital supper of stewed venison and very fair 
beer, quite delighted with all around ns. The accom- 
modations of our sleeping apartment were quite as pri- 
mitive as those of the sitting-room, consisting of two 
beds about five feet by two, without any blankets or 
other coverlet than a huge feather-stuffed cushion, and 
pillow cases not of linen, but Chamois leaUier — two 
wooden chairs, and a small table on which stood a couple 
of white pie-dishes of coarse earthenware and very small 
size— beside which were two long-necked green wine 
bottles. 

« These pie-dishes," said I, " are instead of basins for 
our ablutions ; but they do not seem to have given us 
any water— at least I can't see the ewers.** 

"Nor I," said Glance, "and it is very disagreeable 
that these bottles should have been left here. I suppose 
some of the inmates have been drinking in this room, 
and have forgotten to clear away the things." 

'* Perhaps," said I, " tiiey may keep up the good old 
fashion of a sleeping cup here, and the bottles are in- 
tended to be discussed by ourselves. Are they empty 1 
No, they are full." 

** What is it," cried Glance, with a look of eager ex- 
pectation, as I began pouring out the contents. It was 
water. 

We stared at each other for a minute in blank amaze- 
ment, and then burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter 
at the disappointment 

" Why," said I, " the bottles are the water jugs, and 
a very fit accompaniment they are too in that character 
to the basins." 

"Well," returned Glance, shaking his head gravelv, 
" that I should ever live to wash my fStce in a pie-dien, 
and fill it from a wine bottle instead of a water ewer ! 
This is keeping things in apple-pie order with a 
vengeance." 

fniere was no time for farther discussion as we were 
to be up at three the next morning, and we accordingly 
turned in as rapidly as possible. 

Can there be a greater misery than that of going to 
bed, tired and sleepy, with the knowledge that you are 
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to be roQBed at eome etich u&eftiilily Hour as thifll It is 
in vain that you turn from side to eide, and try tobanisli 
the fearful thought by sleep. It will not leave you — 
your slumbers are oppreseed by it — the coming misery 
Weighs upon you like a nightmare, and the only advan- 
tage of the experience is that you can realize perfectly the 
feelings of a man during the night before his execution. 
Then the dread reality of the wwLening— the getting out 
of bed in a cold shiver— the dressing by a oismal can- 
dle — and the hopelessness of collecting the various items 
of your property. Such wretchedness as this is almost 
enough to make one forswear travelling. We were 
treated however as well as the circumstances would ad- 
mit, and got a capital cup of coffee from an uncommonly 
pretty servant maid, whose appearance did great credit 
to her forest breeding. 

Whilst waiting in the cold drizzly air of a raw morn- 
ing, we were joined by a gentleman with whom we had 
made acquaintance the preceding evening, and who now 
announced himself as a fellow traveller. He was a 
general in the Bavarian service, a very old man. with a 
white beard and huge moustache, and wrapped up in a 
black Caucasian felt. He was a complete character, and 
had travelled over all Europe and Asia as far as Persia 
1 — a perfect gentleman, but opinionative and eccentric as 
an Englishman. Indeed, he had resided long in Eng- 
land, and knew the whole of the British isles, from the 
Land's End to the Orkneys. His admiration for the 
British was unbounded. They were, he said, the greatest 
people of the world, whilst he invariably spoke of his 
own countrymen with the greatest contempt They 
had not spirit, had not sense for anything. What was 
the use of the painting and singing, and so forth, with 
which they were always taken up 1 a picture could not 
talk or move, or do any good ; and their confounded 
music which they were always dinning into one's ears, 
was nothing but Ee-aw : in short, Germany was a coun- 
try ruined by music. These were rather curious senti- 
ments for a German and a Bavarian, and not perhaps 
altogether correct ; but I could not help thinking, that 
there was a great deal of sense in them, so far as Ger- 
many is concerned. On the other hand, much as our 
friend liked the English, so much the more did he 
detest the French ; they were, he said, all robbers and 
plimderers ; and his opinion of Napoleon was summed 
up in one pithy though not very charitable sentence— 
" I wish he were alive, and I could hang him.** We had 
another fellow traveller, a gentleman with a pleasing 
scent of garlic, who got out about half way, and per- 
formed his toilet in the yard of the inn at which we 
were changing horses, he being in fact the landlord. 
The process was a curious one, and the sight of it made 
us thankful that we had been esteemed worthy even of 
our despised ple-dlshes. The operator having procured 
a small tumbler about half full of water, took a large 
mouthful and rinsed his mouth, then ejecting the 
water into his hands, he rubbed them rapidly over his 
face — this operation was repeated, his hands were dried 
in his hair, and the toilet was at an end. The Bavarian 
general seeing our astonishment, took a long whiff of 
his pipe and said — "Ah, you see we are not so nice 
here as in England.*' And so we trundled on, and 
about eleven o'clock reached the gates of the ancient 
city of Wurzburg in Bavaria. 



LB VBRRIEB'S PLANET. 

[Thb tollowing account of what may be considered, 
perhaps, the most remarkable scientific discovery of the 
age, is taken, with some slight alterations, from the 
Otuirdian newspaper. It is written with so much clear- 
ness as to make the steps by which the discovery was 
reached sufficiently intelligible^ we should think^ even 
to unscientific readers.] 

This year has witnessed one of the most remarkable 
triumphs of modem science. The discovery of a new 
planet, and that one of the largest of our system, is in itself 



a memorable event ; but the discovery assumes a new in- 
terest when it proves to be, as in this case, not the result of 
accident, or of a lucky guess, or even of mechanical skill 
and increased power m our glasses, but of abstract mathe- 
matical reasoning, employed on the result of patient and 
exact observation. The existence of the planet was esta- 
blished as a matter of necessity — ^the laws of its oibit, and 
its very place in the heavens pointed out, not vaguelj and 
on conjecture, but on rigorous mathematical ground«» and 
in de^ees and minutes, three weeks before the planet was 
descried : the mathematical analyst made his calculatioDs 
on paper, and told the observer where to look, and, true to 
theprediction, the planet appeared. 
The last and farthest of tne planets, till lately, was sup- 

Sosed to be Uranus. But outside that which seemed to 
e the extreme veige of our system, it now appears that a 
mighty stranger, tar exceeding Uianus in lixe, has beoi 
rolling in orbits of 217 years, unknown in its outer darkncM, 
a Titan more vast and powerful than the oldest of the 
gods, and whose blind but strong influence on the motions 
of Uranus, have at last betrayed nis presence. 

I'he credit of this brilliant discovery belongs to a French 
astronomer, M. Le Verrier, and we earnestly hope that no 
attempt will be made to diminish his well-won honour. 

'I'he history of the discovery is shortly this : — ^The irre- 
gularities of the orbit of Uranus having been for sometime 
past a difficulty to astronomers, M. Le Verrier was led to a 
more close examination of that planet's motions ; he found 
that of the whole amount of irregularity in its path, or, of 
its perturbations, only a comparatively small part could be 
accounted for by the attraction of any known forces. And 
hence he was led not merely to guess at the existence (^ 
some other unknown body or force, but to grope his way 
by help of previous observations, and the wonderful powers 
of modem mathematical analysis, to a distinct conclusion 
as to the very place where a new planet, outside of Uranus, 
might be looked for in the heavens. Accordingly^, it has 
been found within one degree of the place he assigned it, 
and very nearly at the calculated distance from thesun.^ 

His calculations were first laid before the French Acad^mie 
des Sciences, June 1, 1846, and an abstract of his paper is 
given in Les Comptes Hendut des Siances de PAcademitf 
No. 22, p. 907, seq., of which we subjoin an outline : — 

In 18*.i0, M. Bouvard attempted to construct exact Tables 
of the orbit of Uranus. His data were :— 1. A few old ob- 
servations by Flamsted, Mayer, and others, b^bre it waa 
known to be a planet. 2. The meridian observationa of 4^ 
years (1781 to 1820), since Herschel's discovery. And 
3. The analysis in the Mecanique Celeste of the influeooe 
upon Uranus of the attraction of J upiter and Saturn. But 
he found it impossible to make the latter observation agree 
with the older ones of Flamsted, &c., or to make ube of 
both sets, in representing the path of the planet , and he 
cut the knot, by throwing over the old observations, and 
charging them with gross, and, as M. Le Verrier aajs, 
inconceivable errors. 

M. Bouvard's tables represented with tolerable exactness 
the observed places of the planet during the 40 yean from 
1781 to 1820. But it was found that 25 years after their 
construction (1845), they agreed with the latest observaUoos 
an little as they did with the earliest ones. 

These remarkable discrepancies excited M. Le Verrio's 
attention ; they might be the result of want of precifflon in 
theory, or want ot exactness in observation^ ; or Uranus 
might be subject to other attractions than those of the Boil, 
and of Jupiter and Saturn, and in this case there came in the 
question, as to the possibility of determining the cause of 
these perturbations, and iixiug the pUce of the stranger, the 
source of so much difficulty, where it might be looked for 
by observers. 

On examining M. Bouvard's Tables, M. Le Verrier 
found so much inexactness in the data and calculations <m 
which they were founded, that, in order to start on a secure 
basis, it was necessary to investigate and calculate every- 
thing afresh with the utmost rigour. This task he under- 
took.2 He reduced for himself the older, and the mwe 
modem observations,' taking in also the unpublished ooei 
of M. Arago made between 1835^1845 ; and he investi- 
gated with very great nicety the amount of perturbation in 
the orbit of Uranus, due to the attraction of Jupiter and 
Saturn. With these corrected data before him, he pro- 
ceeded to compare the calculated path of the planet witn its 
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actttallj observed poalUont ; tiDd he tsOne to the boticlusloii, 
not merely that there was difficulty and diicrepancy in the 
comparison, but that, on groimds ot the strictest geometrical 
reasoning, none of those known forces were adequate^to 
produce the observed irregularities of the planet's course. 
On this point, viz.,theproved incompatibility of the observed 
poditions of the planet, with the supposition of its being 
under the influence only of known forces, he insists strongly 
as a new and distinct step gained. 

Several wavs had already been suggested of getting rid 
of the difficulty — the resistance of the sether — a vast satel- 
lite of Uranus — some variations in the laws of gravity at 
that enormous distance from the Sun — ^the shock of a comet 
— or, lastly, an unknown planet. But these were mere 
vague and unsupported suppositions, which any one might 
hazard in the uncertainty which surrounded the subject. 
The theory of Uranus had never been treated rigorously, 
and the irregularities in its orbit were themselves proble- 
matical ; they were now undoubted, and it was time for 
mathematics to take the place of guess-work. 

tie then shows that all these suppositions, except the 
last, are inadmissible ; and that, if the disturbing force pro- 
ceed from an tinknown planet, the stranger must be, — not 
within the orbit of Uranus, because, if a large body it would 
disturb Saturn's orbit, if a small one it would not be 
adequate to produce the actual amount of disturbance in 
that of Uranus: nor, for the same reasona, near on the 
outside of the orbit of Uranus ^but, far enough without 
the orbit of Uranus to act upon it, without acting upon 
that of Saturn, and \at^e enough to act upon Uranus for 
long and continuous periods of time. According to the law 
of planetary distances — that the planets double on one 
another in their distances from the Sun, as thev are more 
remote in the system — this new piajiet ought to be twice as 
far from the Sun as Uranus : and this probability becomes 
almost a certainty ; for^-as its distance cannot be much less, 
so it cannot be greater, e.^^., treble the distance of Uranus; 
because, as in that case it must be of enormous mass, it 
must act upon Saturn as well as Uranus, and its great di»- 
tance from both planets would make its influence on each 
comparable ; whereas there is no trace of any such influence 
on the orbit of Saturn. Further, such a body acting on the 
orbit of Uranus, must be, without doubt, in much the 
same plane as Uranus ^ L 0., must be looked for nearly in 
the Ecliptic. 

He then states this as the question which he undertakes 
to solve :— -" Is it possible that the inequalities of Uranus 
are due to the influence of a planet, situated in the 
Ecliptic, at a mean distance double that of Uranus ? and 
if so, what is the actual place of the planet P What is its 
mass? What are the elemento of the orbit which it de- 
scribes? The problems thus enounced, I proceed to 
resolve ri^rously." 

Assumiii^, then, that the supposed planet is to be looked 
for nearly iu the Ecliptic, he proceeds to attempt to ascer- 
tain its longitude. And this he professes to do. He offers 
strict geometrical proof, for which we must refer to his 
paper itself, that there cannot be two regions of the sky 
where it is to be looked for ; and fixes its place within the 
limits of ten degrees. And he proposes to go on further, 
and using the ground which he has thus made good, to nar- 
row still more the limits of the longitude, and to ** correct 
the duration of its periodic revolution.** 

He thus sums up the substance of his pajper of June 1 : — 

** It may be seen, that to obtain all the aid that I re- 
quired, by combining theory with actual observations, I 
have had successively — 

** 1st To go over afresh the calculation of the perturba- 
tions which Jupiter causes on Uranus — to determine those 
which are produced by Saturn, by pushing the approximar 
tions to the squares and products of the masses — a pro- 
cedure which has introduced remarkablechanges in received 
theories. 

'' 2d. To reduce nearly 800 meridian observations of 
Uranus. 

"3d. To calculate the corresponding heliocentric posi- 
tions of this planet, on the supposition that it only obeys the 
united influence of the Sun, of Jupiter, and of Saturn ; to 
deduce thence the geocentric co-ordinates, by the help of 
Tables of the Sun, and thus to prove decisively that there 
is an irreconcileable difierence ( incompatibility ) between the 
places thus calculated, and the places observed. 

" The distance of a hitherto unknown planet being thus 
placed beyond doubt, I have reversed the problem, which 
has been hitherto proposed in calculating perturbations. 



Instead of having to tneiutire the action of It determinata 
planet, I have had to begin from irregularities recognised 
in Uranus, to deduce from thence the elements of the orbit 
of the disturbing planet, to give the position of this planet 
in the heavens, and to show that its influence perfectly 
accounted for the apparent irregularitiei of Uranus.** 

In a second paper (Comptet Renduty August dl, 1846), he 
proceeded to nx yet more exactly the place, aixe, and dis- 
tance of the yet unseen planet. 

Such was M. Le Y errier*s idea of a planet hitherto un- 
discovered from the Earth, a body many times the 
size of the Earth, and not much less than Saturn, 
and taking more than two centuries to revolve about the 
Sun, at a distance 33 times greater than the flarth ; «. «. 33 
times 95,000,000 miles. That is to sa^, a person travellinff 
from the Earth at the rate of 30 miles an hour, would 
reach it at the end of someUiing over 11,500 years. 

Within one month after H. Le Verrier bad thus mi- 
nutely fixed beforehand the place of this mysterious 
body, it was actually seen. On the 23d of September, 
Dr. Galle, of the observatory at Berlin, received a 
letter from M. Le Verrier, urging him to look out 
sharply for the new star, which possibly might be recog- 
nised b^ its disk. That very evening I>r. Galle, on 
comparing Bremiker's excellent map with the heavens, 
observed near the place fixed by Le Verrier a star not 
marked by Bremiker. It was compared three times that 
night with a known fixed star, and a planetary motion was 
suspected ; the following night it was again observed, and 
its motion was confirmed, and agreed ouite with Le Ver- 
rier's announcement ; and on the tliird night, September 
25, Galle observed it five times, and Entke ten, and the 
place of the pUnet had again changed. Its positions are 

Siven by Encke, which show that theplace agrees within one 
egree, and the retrograde motion uiows fuso that the dis- 
tance is very nearly correct. With such marvellous verifi- 
cations, it is not more wonderful to learn further, that Le 
Verrier*s announcement of its siie nearly agrees with 
Encke's measurements. 

The planet has since been observed repeatedly, both in 
England and abroad* ^ It is,** as the German observers 
say, **the noblest triumph that theory ever achieved.** Our 
obligations are due to M. Le Verrier, it has been seen, not 
for merely an ingenious conception of a possible disturbing 
cause, but for having demonstrated its nature and position 
before it had been detected by human eye. In this re- 
spect we believe his discovery is unprecedented. Dis- 
turbances whicn affected the return of Halley's comet in 
1759 led Clairaut to suppose that there was a planet beyond 
those at that time known, and Uranus was eventually 
discovered. Bode's laws of the relative distances of the 

Slanets from the Sun induced a search for a planet between 
Lars and Jupiter, which led to the discovery of those 
wonderful little bodies, Juno, Vesta, Pallas, Ceres, and 
lastly Astraea. In all these cases the observer probably 
deserved more credit than the mathematician : but it was 
reserved for M. Le Verrier to venture to make an unknown 
planet the subject of a rigorous mathematical problem, 
and on mathematical grounds alone, and rnith mathema- 
tical exactness, to anticipate and guide the observer. Cal- 
culations of the same nature may have been engaging the 
simultaneous attention of other mathematicians, butM. 
Le Verrier's claim to the honour of this achievement must 
always be paramount, because he first had such confidence 
in his theory as to announce it publicly, without qualifica- 
tion, and in the minutest expression, and to stake his credit 
on its verification. 



As an amusing pendant to the above, we subjoin the 
following ingenious squib upon the subject, taken from 
ihQ Athenceum, 

▲STBOKOinOAL POUCE REPOBT. 

An ill-looking kind of body, who declined to give any 
name, was brought before the Academy of Sciences, charged 
with having assaulted a gentleman of the name of Uranus 
in the public highw^. The prosecutor was a youngish 
looking persoru wrapped up in two or three great coats; 
and looked chillier tnan anything imaginable, except the 
prisoner,— whose teeth actually shook lOl the time. 

Policeman Le Verrier stated that he saw the prosecutor 
walking along the pavement,— end sometimes turning 
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sideways and sometunes ranning up to the tailings and 
jerking about in a strange way. Calculated that some- 
body must be pulling his coat, or otherwise assaulting him. 
It was so dark he could not see ; but thought, if he watched 
the direction in which the next odd move was made, he 
might find out something. When the time came, he set 
firttnnow, a constable in another division of the same force, 
to watch where he told him; and Brttnnow cau^t the 
prisoner lurkini^ about in the yeiy spot, — trying to look as 
if he was minding his own business. Had suspected for a 
long time that somebody was lurking about in the neigh- 
bourhood. Brttnnow was then caUed, and deposed to his 
catching the prisoner as described. 

M. Ara^o, — Was the prosecutor sober P 

Le Ferner, — Lord, yes, your worship ; no man who had 
a drop in him ever looked so cold as he did. 

M. Arago. — Did you see the assault? 

Le Verrier. — I can*t say I did ; but I told Brttnnow ex- 
actly how he'd be crouched down,— just as he was. 

M. Arago {to BrUnnow. ) — Did you see the assault ? 

Brunnow. — No, your worship; but I caught the pri- 
soner. 

M. Arago. — How do you know there was any assault 
at all? 

Le Verrier. — I reckoned it couldn*t be otherwise, when 
I saw the prosecutor making those odd turns on the pave- 
ment. 

M, Arago. — You reckon and you calculate! Why, 
you'll tell me, next, that you ^licemen mav sit at home 
and find out all that's going on m the streets oy arithmetic. 
Did you ever bring a case of this kind before me till 
now? 

Le Verrier, — Why, you see, your worship, the police 
are growing cleverer and cleverer every day. We can't 
help it : — it grows upon us. 

M. Arago.— YovCre getting too clever for me. What 
does the prosecutor know about the matter ? 

The prosecutor said, all he knew was that he was pulled 
behind Dv somebody several times. On being further ex- 
amined, he said that he had seen the prisoner often, but 
did not know his name, nor how he got his living; but had 
imderstood he was called Neptune. He himseff had paid 
rates and taxes a good many years now. Had a &mily of 
siXj— two of whom got their own livinj|[. 

The prisoner, being called on for his defence, said that 
it was a quarrel. He had pushed the prosecutor, and the 

J>rosecutor had pushed him. They had Known each other a 
ong time, and were always quarrelling; he did not know 
why. It was their nature he supposed. He fiirther said, 
that the prosecutor had given a false accoimt of himself; 
that he went about under different names. Sometimes he 
was called Uranus, sometimes Herschel, and sometimes 
Gkorgium Sidus, and he had no character for regularity in 
the neighbourhood. Indeed, he was sometimes not to be 
seen for a long time at once. 

The prosecutor, on beino; asked, admitted, after a little 
hesitation, that he had pushed and pulled the prisoner too. 
In the altercation which followed, it was found very diffi- 
cult to make out which began ; and the worthy magistrate 
seemed to think they must have begun together. 

M. Arago. — Prisoner, have yon any &mil;r ? 

The prisonerdeclined answering thatquestion at present. 
He said he thought the police might as well reckon it out 
whether he had or not. 

M. Arago said he didn't much differ from that opinion. 
He then addressed both prosecutor and prisoner; and told 
them that if thev couldn't settle their differences without 
Quarrelling in the streets, he should certainly commit 
tnem both next time. In the mean time, he called upon 
both to enter into their own recognizances ; and directed 
the police to have an eye upon lM>th, observing that the 
prisoner would be likely to want it a long time, and the 
prosecutor would be not a hair the worse for it." 



POPULAR YEAR BOOK. 

December 26.— Jpf «rt Of S^t Sbtep Jeil. 

"It ia owing," writes Brady, " to St. Stephen having 
been the first who suffered for bis steady adherence to 
the Faith of Christ, that his anniversary has been fixed 
immediately following the day held by the Church in 
commemoration of the Nativity of our SayIoub." The 



author of the Papuh Kingdom makes ihe follolring allu- 
sion to this featival : — 

<* Then followeth St Stephen's day, whereon doth every man 
His horses jaunt and course abroad, as swiftly as he can. 
Until they do extremely sweat, and then they let them Uood ; 
For this being done upon this day they say doth do ihem good. 
And keeps them from all msladies and sickness throogh the 

year. 
Ab if that Stephen any time took chsrge of horses here.'* 

Mr. Douoe is of opinion that the custom of bleeding 
horses on tlus day is extremely ancient^ and that it waa 
brought into this country by the Danes. The Finns^ 
upon this feast, throw a piece of money, or a bit of 
silver, into the trough out of which the horaea diink, 
under the idea that it " prospers those who do it." 
Within the memory of an aged and respectable natire 
of Middleton, in Cork, living in 1827, it was a costom 
upon this anniversary for the young men of the vicinity, 
in their holiday attire, decorated with gay and variooaly- 
coloured ribands in their sleeves and hats, and one of 
them carrying a furze-bush, in which a wren was secnred, 
to parade the town and contiguous villagea. Stopping 
opposite the mansions of the gentry, one of the party 
repeated these lines : — 

** The wren, the wren, the king of aU birds, 
Was caught St. Stephen's dav in the fiurze ; 
Although he's little his fsmily's grnt ; 
'nien pray, kind gentlefolks, give him a treat.** 

Instantly, in the true spirit of Irish hospitality, open 
flew the gates, and the little " king of all birds'* enter- 
ing witii his attendants, found tl^jS '' trate" prepared for 
hinL This usage, it appears, was grounded on the tca> 
dition that follows -.—During one of those perioda when 
Ireland "writhed in the agonies of rebellion," a party of 
royalists, having been harassed by their enemy and ex- 
posed to imminent danger, InBomuch that tiiey were 
worn out with hardships and incessant watchfolnesa, 
bivouacked in a secluded valley, which they considered 
a place of safety. They lay stretched upon the turfis in 
deep sleep, and even the sentinel yielded to its influ- 
ence. \^le they lay thus, the enexiiy, aware of their 
exhausted state, and suspecting the place of their re- 
treat, were silently bearing down upon them. The 
rebels were within musket-shot of their intended vie- 
tims, when a wren tapped with its bill three times npon 
the drum. The sound startled the sentinel ,- he sprang 
up, and saw the retiring bird and ihe adrancing 
multitude, and alarmed his sleeping comrades to 
arms. Rendered desperate by the peril of their si- 
tuation and the suddenness of their surprise, they 
encountered their confused and disappointed foes, and 
conquered. The custom above described has been 
long discontinued, but one very like it still exists at 
RaUilee, in the sister island. On Christmas Day, and on 
the Sunday previous to it, numbers of men and beys 
turn out with sticks, and, hunting all the fences of the 
fields, and the over-hanging river banks, drive out and 
kill the wrens amidst great shotting. On the next 
morning the immolators of these pretty winter birds 
purade, in parties, about the streets. In each gronp is 
one man with a large holly-bush (decorated with ribands), 
to which hang, perhaps, six or eight dead wrens ; and 
his companions beg at the houses, and petition all p^- 
sons whom they meet, for " money for the wren," in a 
curious species of chorus. The origin of this usage is 
involved in obscurity. A writer in 1811 relates that 
" on the feast of St Stephen large goose pies are made, 
all of which they distribute among their needy neigh- 
bours, except one, which is carefmly laid up, and not 
tasted till the Purification of the Virgin, called Candle- 
mas." 

St. Stephen's is popularly known as Boxnro-nAT, be- 
cause on this festival tradesmen are visited by persons 
in the employment of their customers for a " Christmas- 
box," and every man and boy who thinks he is qualified 
to ask, solicits from those on whom he calculates as 
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likely to bestow. The GhristnuM-box was originally a 
box containing the money gathered against this season, 
that prayers and masses might be offered by the clergy 
to obtain forgiveness for the debaucheries committed by 
the people. Sonrants had the liberty to collect box- 
money, that they, too, might be enabled to pay the 
priest for his masses. Hence our modem " Christmas- 
boxes.'* The practice of miJdng presents at Christmas 
appears to have been founded on the pagan custom of 
sending New Tear's Gifts, with which it is now blended. 

December ^.—ftanx %t ibt. J[o|ii t)e Sbangellst. 
The festiyal of this saint is said to be celebrated the 
second from that of the Nativity, on account of the pre- 
eminent love of our Sayioub towards him. We are told 
by Naogeoigus that it was formerly customary for the 
cleigy to give hallowed wine on this day to their 
parishioners. He adds: — 

" And after with the self-same wine are little manchets made, 
Agamst the Ixristerons winter storms, and sundry such-like 

trades; 
The men upon this solemn day do take this holy wine 
To make them strong; so do the maids to make them fur and 

fine." 

December 28.— ipeflft Of tfie Jl^tlff JfllltlKftttf . 

This anniversary, which is also called Childbbxas- 
DAT, has been celebrated from the primitive times of 
Christianity in commemoration of the slaughter of the 
in&nts of Bethlehem. In the middle ages it was usual 
to " whip up " the children upon the morning of the holi- 
day, " that the memory of Herod's murder of the Inno- 
cents might stick the closer, and in a moderate propor- 
tion to act over the crueltv again in kind." Childermas- 
day was also deemed of especial bad omen; no one 
married upon it; and our forefathers considered it un- 
lucky to put on a new suit of clothes, pare their nails, 
or begin an}i;hing of importance on this festival. 

December Zl.—fi,t^ ¥(ar*0 Sbf. 

The last day of the year was spent among our 
" labouring ancestors" in festivity and frolic among the 
men ; and the young women carried from door to door 
a wassail-bowl of spiced ale, " which," says Hone, " they 
offered to the inhabitants of every house they stopped 
at, singing rude congratulatory verses, and hoping for 
small presents." Toungmen and women also exchimged 
clothes, which was tenned mumming, or disguising; 
and when thus dressed in each other's garments, they 
went from one neighbour's cottage to another, singing, 
dancing, and partiidng of good cheer. 

Hutchinson, in his History qf Cumberland, speaking 
of the parish of Muncaster, remarks : ** On the eve of 
the new year the children go fh>m house to house sing- 
ing a ditty which craves the bounty ' they were toont to 
have in old King JBdwards days* There is no tradition 
whence this custom rose ; the donation is twopence, or 
a pie at every house." 

The great moralist. Dr. Johnson, in his Journey to 
the Western Idands of Scotland, says, that a gentleman 
informed him that, at New Tear's Eve, in the hall or 
castle of the laird, where on festivals there is supposed 
to be a very numerous company, one man dresses him- 
self in a cow-hide, on which other men beat with sticks ; 
he runs with all this noise round the house, which all 
the company anits in a counterfeited fright ; the door is 
then shut, and no re-admission obtained after their pre- 
tended terror but by the repetition of a verse of poetry, 
with which those acquainted with the custom are pro- 
vided. The author of the Traditions of Edinburgh 
states, that in Scotland the last day of the year is uni- 
versally styled Hogmanay, and observed as a high fes- 
tival, both by old and young, but especially by the Utter. 
It is still customary, he tells us, in retired and primitive 
towns, for the children of the poorer class of people to 
get themselves on that morning swaddled up in a great 



sheet, doubled up in front, so as to form a vast pocket, 
and then to go along the streets in little bands, calling 
at t^e doors of the wealthier classes for an expected dole 
of oaten bread. Each child gets one " quadrant" sec- 
tion of oat-cake (sometimes in the case of particular 
favourites improved by an addition of cheese), and this 
is called tiieir hogmanay. In expectation of the large 
demands thus made upon them, the housewives busy 
themselves, fbr several days beforehand, in preparing a 
suitable quantity of cakes. The children, on coming to 
the door, cry " Hogmanay !" which is in itself a sufficient 
announcement of their demands ; but there are other 
exclamations which are used for the same purpose. 
One of these is — 

'* Hogmanay 
.Trollolay; 
Give OS of your white bread, and none of your gray V* 

Another is-^ 

** Get up, gudewife, and shake your feathers. 
And dmna think that we are beggars ; 
For we are bairns come out to play ; 
Get up and gie's our hogmanay ! " 

A third, and the greatest &vourite of all, is— 



" M^ feet's oauld, my shoon's thin, 
Ghe's a piece and lef s rin !" 



I piece 

" It is nounpleasing scene," says the author before 
mentioned, "during the forenoon, to see the children 
going laden home, each with his larse apron bellying 
out before him, stuffed full of cakes, and perhaps scarcely 
able to waddle under the load. Such a mass of oaten 
alms is no inconsiderable addition to the comfort of the 
poor man's household, and tends to make the season 
still more worthy of its jocular title." 



THE ORIGINAL ARTI3T.» 

As I was lounging one fair and very warm morning 
on the Levee at New Orleans, I chanced to observe a 
gentleman whose dress and other accompaniments 
greatly attracted mv attention. I wheeled about, and 
followed him for a short space, when, judging by every- 
thing about him that he was a true original, I accosted 
him. But here, kind reader, let me give you some idea 
of his exterior. His head was covered by a straw hat, 
the brim of which might cope with those worn by the 
£ur sex in 1 830 ; his neck was exposed to the weather ; 
the broad frill of a shirt, then fashionable, flapped about 
his breast; whilst an extraordinary collar, carefully 
arran^d, fell over the top of his coat. The latter was 
of a light green colour, hfumonizing well with a pair of 
flowing yellow nankeen trowsers, and a pink waistcoat, 
from the bosom of which, amidst a large bunch of the 
splendid flowers of the Magnolia, protruded part of a 
young alligator, which seemed more anxious to glide 
through the muddy waters of some retired swamp, than 
to spend its life swinging to and fro among folds of the 
finest lawn. The gentleman held in one lumd a cage full 
of richly-plumed nonpi^reils, whilst in the other he 
sported a silk umbrella, on which I could plainly read, 
"Stolen from I," these words being painted in large 
white characters. He walked as if conscious of his own 
importance, that is, with a good deal of pomposity, sing- 
ing, " My love she's but a Ifussie yet," and that^with such 
thorough imitation of the Scoteh emphasis, that had not 
his physiognomy brought to my mind a denial of his 
being from "within a mile of Edinburgh," I should have 
put him down in my journal for a true Scot But no : — 
his toumure, nay, the veiy shape of his visage, pro- 
nounced him an American, from the fiuthest pa[rts of 
our eastern Atlantic shores. 

All this raised my curiosity to such a height, that I 
accosted him with, •' Pray, Sir, will you allow me to ex- 
amine the birds you have in that cage 1" The gentleman 



(1) From Audubon's Ornithological Biography. 
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stopped, BiTaightened liis body, almost closed hU left 
eye, then spread his legs apart, and, with a look alto- 
gether Quizzical, answered, "Birds, Sir, did you say 
birds 1** I nodded, and he continued, '' What do you know 
'about birds, SirT 

Reader, this answer brought a blush into my fitoe. I 
felt as if caught In a trap, for I was struck by the force 
of the gentleman's question ; which, by the way, was not 
much in discordance with a not unusual mode of grant- 
ing an answer in the United States. Sure enough, 
thought I, little or perhaps nothing do I know of the 
nature of those beautiful denizens of the air ; but the 
next moment vanity gave me a pinch, and urg^d me to 
conceive that I knew at least ajs much about birds as the 
august personage in'my presence. " Sir,** I replied, " I 
am a student of nature, and admire her works, from the 
noblest figure of man to the crawling reptile which you 
have in your bosom.** " Ah ! " replied he, " a-a-a natu- 
ralist, I presume I" '* Just so, my good Sir," was my 
answer. The gentleman gave me the cage ; and I ob- 
served from the comer of one of my eyes, that his were 
cunningly inspecting my face. I examined the pretty 
finches as long as I Wished, returned the cage, made a 
low bow, and was about to proceed on my walk, when 
this odd sort of being asked me a question quite accor- 
dant with my desire of knowing more of him. " Will you 
oome with me. Sir ) If you will, you shall see some more 
curious birds, some of which are from different parts of 
the world. I keep quite a collection." I assured him I 
should feel gratified, and accompanied him to his 
lodging. 

We entered a long room ; there, to my surprise, the 
first objects that attracted my attention were a large 
easel, with a full-length unfinished portrait upon it, a 
table with pallets and pencil, and a number of pictures 
of various sizes placed along the walls. Several cages 
containing birds were hung near the windows, and two 
young gentlemen were busily engaged in copying some 
finished portraits. I was delighted with all I saw. Each 
picture spoke for itself; the drawing, the colouring, the 
handling, the composition, and the keeping — all proved, 
that, whoever was the artist, he certainly was possessed 
of superior talents. 

I did not know if my companion was the painter of 
the picture, but, as we say in America, I strongly 
guessed, and, without waiting any longer, paid him the 
compliments which 1 thought he fairly deserved. 
"Aye,** said he, "the world is pleased with my work'; I 
wirfi I were so too, but time and industry are required 
as well as talents, to make a good artist. If you will 
examine the birds, I'll to my labour." So saying, tho 
artist took up his pallet, and was searching for a rest- 
stick, but not finding the one with which he usually sup- 
ported his hand, he drew the rod of a gun, and was 
about to sit, when he suddenly threw down hit imple- 
ments on the table, and, taking the gun, walked to me, 
and asked me " if I had ever seen a percussion-lock." I 
had Aot, for that improvement was not yet in vogue. 
He not <^j explained the superiority of the lock in 
question, but undertook to prove that it was capable of 
acting effectually under water. The bell was rung, a 
flat basin of water was produced, the gun was charged 
with powder, and the lock fairly immersed. The report 
terrified the birds, causing them to beat against the 
gilded walls of their prisons. I remarked this to the 
artist. He replied, " Hang the birds 1— more of them 
in the market ; why. Sir, I wish to show you that I am 
a marksman' as weU as a painter." The easel was cleared 
of the large picture, rolled to the furt,her end of the room, 
and placed against the wall. The gun was loaded in a 
trice, and the painter counting ten steps from the easel, 
and taking aim at the supporting pin on the left, fired ; 
the bullet struck the head of the wooden pin fairly, and 
sent the splinters in all directions. "A bad shot. Sir," 
said this extraordinary person; " the ball ought to have 
driven the pin farther into the hole, but it struck on one 
side ; 1*11 t^ at the hole itself 1" After reloading his 



piece, the artist took aim agi^n, and fired. The bullet 
this time had accomplished its object, for it bad passed 
through the aperture, and hit the wall behind. " Mr. — 
ring the bell and close the windows," said the painter } 
and turning to me, continued, " Sir, I will show yon 
the ne plus uUra of shooting." I was quite amazed, and 
yet so delighted, that I bowed my a^isent. A servant 
having appear^, a lighted candle was ordered. When 
it arrived, the artist plaeed it in a proper position, and 
retiring some yards, put out the light with a bnlleu 
When light was restoi^, I observed the uneasiness of 
the poor'little alligator, as it strove to tiSdci its escape 
from the artist's waistcoat. I mentioned thib to him. 
" True, true," he replied, " I had quite forgot the rep- 
tile, he shall have a dram ;" and unbuttoning his vcs^ 
unclasped a small chain, and placed the alligator in the 
basin of water on the table. 

Perfectly satisfied with the acquaintance I had formed 
with this renowned artist, 1 wished to withdraw, fearing 
I might inconvenience him by my presence. But my 
time was not yet come. He bade me sit down, and pay- 
ing no more attention to the young pupils in the room 
than if they had been a couple of cabbages, said, ** If 
you have leisure and will stay awhile, I will show you 
how I paint, and will relate to you an incident of my 
life, which will prove to yon how sadly situated an arti^it 
is at times.*' In full expectation that more eccentrici- 
ties were to be witnessed, or that the story would prove 
a valuable one, even to a naturalist, who is seldom a 
painter, I seated myself at his side, and observed with 
interest how adroitly he transferred the colours from bis 
glistening pallet to the canvass before him. I was about 
to compliment him on his facility of touch, when he 
spoke as follows : — 

" This is. Sir, or, I ought to say rather, this will be the 
portrait of one of our best navy officers, a man as brave 
sa Ocesar, and as good a sailor as ever walked the deck 
of a seventy-four. Do you paint, Sir !" I replied, ** Not 
yet" — " Not yet ! WTiat do you mean T— " I mean what I 
say : I intend to paint as soon as I can draw better than 
I do at present.*' — " Good," said he, "you are quite right ; 
to draw is the first object; but, Sir, if you should ever 
paint, and paint portraits, you will often meet with dif- 
ficulties. For instance, the brave commodore of whom 
this is the portrait, although an excellent man at every- 
thing else, is the worst sitter I ever saw ; and the inci- 
dent I promised to relate to you, as one curious enough, 
is connected with this bad mode of sitting. Sir, I forgot 
to ask if you would take a;iy refreshment — a glass of 
wine, or — .** I assured him I needed nothing more 
than his agreeable company, and he proceeded :— r" Well, 
Sir, the first morning that the commodore came to sit, 
he was in full uniform, and with his sword at his side. 
After a few moments of conversation, and when all was 
ready on my part, I bade him asc^id this throne, plaoe 
himself in the attitude which I contempUted, and assume 
an air becoming an officer of the navy. He mounted, 
placed himself as 1 had desired, but merely looked at 
me as if I had been a block of stone. I waited a few 
minutes, when, observing no change on his placid coun- 
tenance, I ran the chalk over the canvass to mrm a rough 
outline. This done, I looked up to his face again, aad 
opened a conversation, which I bought would warm his 
warlike nature ; but in vain. I waited and waited, 
talked and talked, until my patience— Sir, you must 
know I am not overburdened with phlegm — being 
almost run out^ I rose, threw my palate and brushes 
on the floor, stamped, walking to and fto about 
the room, and vociferated such calumnies against onr 
navy, that I startled the good commodore. He still 
looked at me with a placid countenance, and as he has 
told me since, thought I had lost my senses. But I ob- 
served him all the while, and, fully as determined to 
carry my point as he would be to cany off" an enemy's 
ship, I gave my oaths additional ^nphasis, addressed 
him as a representative of the navy, and, steering some- 
what clear of personal insult^ pUyed off my batteries 
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against the craft. The commodore walked up to me, 
placed his hand on the hilt of his sword, and told me, 
in a resolute manner, that if I intended to insult the 
nary, he would instantly cut off my ears. His features 
exhibited all the spirit and animation of his noble 
nature ; and as 1 had now succeeded in rousing the lion, 
I judged it time to retreat. So, changing my tune, I 
begged his pardon, and told him he now looked precisely 
as I wished to represent him. He laughed, and return- 
ing to his seat, assumed a bold countenance. And now. 
Sir, see the picture.*' 



OUIDO RENI. 
Gdido Reni, generally called Guido, was bora 
at Bologna in 1574, and was the son of Daniel 
Reni, an excellent musician of that city. 

Guido received his first instruction in painting 
from Denis Calvart, a highly esteemed Flemish 
artist ; but he soon (juitted him, and became a dis- 
ciple of the Caracci, whose style he studied with 
much attention. 

He then visited Rome ; and although the works 
of Raphael inspired him with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, he was dazzled by the surprising effect of 
Caravaggio's painting, and imitated his manner 
for a time, but afterwards abandoned it, bv the 
advice of Annibal Caracci, who was then employed 
at Rome. 

Guido now evinced that genius which has ren- 
dered him so justly celebrated, and he adopted a 
style which was at once grand, elegant, and grace- 
ful Giuseppe Caesar d'Arpino — better known by 
the appellation of Gioseppino Cavaliere — who was 
the formidable rival of Caravaggio, took great plea- 
sure in extolling the new manner of Guido, in 
order to excite the envy of his antagonist. This 
drew upon Guido the resentment of the imperious 
Caravaggio, who depreciated his works wherever 
he went, and even added threats to injury. Guido 
conducted himself with the greatest moderation, 
but it it supposed that he hastened his return to 
Bologna in consequence of the hostile behaviour of 
Caravaffgio. 

His nune, however, continued to increase, and 
he was recaUed to Rome by Pope Paul V., who 
employed and rewarded him liberally. 

Among the celebrated painters of that period 
who were opposed to Guido was Domenichino, 
with whom he entered into competition to paint the 
martyrdom of St. Andrew. Guido was eminently 
successful on this occasion, though Annibal Caracci 
did not give him his suffrage. Indeed, some good 
judges have declared that Guido's paintings are 
not always so true to nature as those of Domeni- 
chino ; but in delicacy of idea, elegance of design, 
freedom of pencil, and general effect, Guido has 
rarely been surpassed. Tender, pathetic, and de- 
vout subjects were those in whicn he particularly 
excelled. 

His heads are remarkable for grace, and an 
engaging propriety of expression, worthy of the 
pencil of Raphael himself. The form and air of 
his figures are extremely beautiful, whilst the 
general arrangement of his objects, and his asto- 
nishingly clear and pure colouring, deserve the 
highest praise. His draperies are always disposed 
with singular taste and judgment ; they are noble 
and elegant, without the least stifiness or affectation. 

Though deficient in the knowledge of the princi- 



ples of the chiaro-scuro, Guido's genius enabled 
him to practise it with success. He bestowed much 
labour on his pictures, which were highly finished ; 
but he generally gave some bold touches to his 
works, in order that it might not be supposed that 
he had devoted so much time to them. 

Guido's demeanour when in his painting-room 
was very haughty, and he exacted the utmost re- 
spect from his puoils. He never removed his cap 
from his head in the presence of his visitors, how- 
ever elevated their rank might be | but in society 
he was courteous and modest* 

It is melancholy to relate that the latter days of 
this great painter were rendered miserable by his 
unhappy inclination for gambling. In other re- 
spects his life was irreproachable; but this deplo- 
rable propensity not only reduced him to indigence, 
but deprived him of his friends, and ruined the 
energies of his mind. In his declining years he 
was absolutely compelled to work for his daily 
subsistence, and this gave him a habit of painting 
in a hurried and negligent manner, which was so 
different from Lis former careful and finished style. 
He died in the year 1642, aged sixty-eight 
In the church of St Philip Neri, at Fano, there 
is a grand altar-piece by Guido, representing our 
Saviour delivering the keys to St Peter. At Mikn 
is a St. John, which is beautiful in respect of colour- 
ing and grace of design, 

In the palazzo Tanaro, at Bologna, is an excel- 
lent picture of the Infent Jesus, &e Virgin Mary, 
and St John. The heads and the draperies are m 
that CTaceful and noble style for which Guido was 
so celebrated. 

The martyrdom of St. Peter was considered to 
be one of the finest altar-pieces in Rome. It was 
painted by Guido when he was anxious to adopt 
the manner of Caravaggio, and he is said to have 
imitated him most successfully in this composition. 
According to tradition, St Peter was condemned 
to be crucified about the, year of our Lord 68, in 
the reign of Nero; but, considering himself unwor- 
thy of suffering the same death as our blessed 
Saviour, he obtained permission to be crucified 
with his head downwards. 

This picture is now in the Vatican. It is painted 
on wood, and is about nine feet and a half high, 
and seven wide. A fine copy of it, in mosaic, may 
be seen in the church of St Peter at Rome. 



In Origiiuil Poetry, the Name, real or aMumed, of the Author, ia 
printed in Small Capitals under the title ; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end. 

"LOVE NOT." BJEBUKED. 

S. H. B. 

" Love not ; the earth if filled with woe, 
And he thi^ lives on love below, 
Must soon his brightest hopes forego.** 

Nay, traitor, 'tis lore's best employ 
To heal this evil world's annoy, 
And turn its bitter things to joy. 

'* Love is a firail and stayless shoot ; 
Ye deem 'twill bear yon golden firuit. 
Nor wist 'tis rotten at the root" 

False prophet, in a soil that's kind 
No plant a firmer hold can find, 
Or spread more freely to the wind. 
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Deep rooted in a kindred soil. 
It bids the tempest strain and toil, 
And Innghs to scorn its vain turmoil. 

" Lore is a%ammer bird that flies 
The first dark firown of wintry skies, 
Or quickly sickens, droops, and dies.'* 

It is not so, but ever near, 

It haunts our homesteads all the year, 

And in the winter gives us cheer. 

•* • Love not, the thing you love may change,' 
And looks once fond grow cold and strange. 
Seeking abroad some wider range.*' 

True love that once hath found its home 
There rests, and hath no will to roam ; 
No time can mar, no change can come. 

" * Love not, the thing you love may die,' 

And 'tis the worst of misery 

To mourn for happy days gone by." 

Love dies not, tho* the cord be riven 
That binds tiie sense, nor room be given 
To rest on earth ; it lives in heaven. 

** Be wise in time, nor strive in vain 

To shun the inevitable chain 

Of that thine only birth- right— Pain." 

False counsellor, 'twas God that wove 
llie golden threads of holy love. 
To Imk fnanyind with things above. 

Love keeps the world ; hence all derive 
That life which it alone can give : 
By love the very angels live. 
Talk not of change, nor dare defame 
By baser things so pure a name. 
If bve be true, 'tis aye the same. 

Talk not of change, heaven's dearest boon 
Is linking two fond hearts in one. 
There perfecting what here begun. 

Then bid me not to cast away 
What God hath given vs for a stay. 
To cheer us in eiu^'s evil day. 

Nay, rather dose and closer twine 
Around this yearning heart of mine 
Those earthly bonds, yet bonds divine. 



" I have bere made only a ooaq^ay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— if os/aip««. 

KnrO JAMBS THB BBOOVD IN BXILB. 

A POBTiox of the priTftte saite of the apartmentB of 
the klDg and queen at St Germains remain nnaltered. 
King James's morning room, or cabinet, with its dark 
green and gold panelling, and richly carved cornice, 
presents a melancholy appearance of faded splendoar. 
It opens with glass doors apon the stately balcony that 
surrounds the chateau, and commands a charming and ex- 
tensive prospect It was here that the fallen king retired 
to read or write. This room communicated with the 
queen's bed-chamber by a private stair ; and, indeed, 
with the whole of that wing of the palace, by a number 
of intricate passages which ue behind it In one of the 
lobbies there is a small square window, which commands 
a view of the royal closet, so that anybody ambushed 
there might look down upon his migeety and watch all 
his proceedings. A pleasing tradition, connected with 
this window, was related to me by a noble lady, whose 
peat-grandinother, Mrs. Plowden, was one of the ladies 
m the household of Queen Mary Beatrice. Mrs. Plow- 
den's infimt fomily lived with her in the palace of St. 
Geimains ; and she sometimes found it necessary, by 
way of punishment, to shut up her little daughter Maiy 
(a pret^ spoiled child, of four years old,) in the lobby 



leading firom her own apartment to the queen's iM^k- 
stairs ; but the young lady always obtained her release 
by climbing to the little window that looked down into 
the kinff*s doset, and tapping at the glaas till she had 
attracted attention; then, showing her weeping &oe, 
and clasping her hands in an attitude of earnest entreaty, 
she would cry, in a sorrowful tone, " Ah ! Sire, send for 
me !" James, unless deeply engaged in business of im- 
portance, always complied with the request of the tear- 
ful petitioner, for he was veiy fond of children; and 
when Mrs. Plowden next entered the royal presence 
with the queen, she was sure to find her small captive 
closeted with his migesty, sitting at his feet, or some- 
times on his knee. At last she said to the king; "I 
know not how it happens, but whenever my little girl 
is naughty, and I shut her up in the lobby, your mi^eaty 
does her the honour of sending for her into your doset* 
James laughed heartily, and pointing to the window 
above, expMned the mystery.-^-^SMsmiuf « Queens qf 
England. 

TBI raOZEH DBAD AT THE H06PI0B OV TBE ORAJO) 81. 
BBBHABn. 

Thi scene of the greatest interest at the Hoapioe 
— a solemn, extraordinaiy interest indeed — Is tliai 
of the Moraue, or building where the dead bodies 
of lost travellers are deposited. There they are, some of 
them as when the breath of life departed, and the Death 
Angel, with his instruments of frost and snow, stiffiBaed 
and embalmed them for ages. The floor is thick writh 
nameless skulls and bones, and human dust heaped in 
confusion. But around the wall are groups of poor 
sufierers in the very position in which they were fovad, 
as rigid as marble, and in this air, by the preservfaig 
element of an eternal frost, almost as crumblmg. TMm 
is the mother and a child, a most affecting iinagis"<f 
sufiering and love. The £etce of the little one remilM 
pressed to the mother's bosom, only the ba<^ P*"^^ 
the skull being visible, the body enfolded in her ewt^^ 
arms, careful In vain, affectionate in vain, to shidd lii 
ofl&prinff from the elemental wrath of the tempest. 9|i 
snow feU fast and thick, and the hurricane wound lte|| 
up in one white shroud and buried them. There issfeil 
a tall, strong man, standing alone, the face dried wjt 
black, but the white unbroken teeth firmly set and dmiL 
grinning from the fleshless jaws^it is a most aartU 
spectacle. The &ce seems to look at you from the ts^ 
cesses of the sepulchre, as if it would tell yon the t^kmf 
of a fearful death-struggle in the storm. There Me 
other groups more indistinct; but these two an i 
to be forgotten, and the whole of those dried and £ 
remnants of humanity are a terrific demonstratMK ^ 
the fearfulness of this mountain pass, when the nlrmml^ 
let loose in fury, encounter the unhimpy traveller. Ten 
look at all this through the grated window : thoDtit 
just light enough to make it solemnly and d 
visible, and to read in it a powerful recoid of : 
and physical agony, and of maternal love in death. 
little child, hiding its &ce in its mother*s bosom, i 
both frozen to death — one can never forget the gfi 
nor the memento mori, nor the token of deathless 1 
— Dr. Cheever's Wandering$. 



N.B. The Second Volame of this Periodical is now rendyi Mte 
for binding, with table of contents, may be ordered of aaj SK 
teller. 
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FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 

OB, OLD COVriVIOKS VR KIW S0IKX9. 

BrF.E.8. 



TO THE READER. 

Reaper ! Mysterious being, whose name is Legion, 
(for who is there that peniscth not the pages of Sharped) 
thou that art variform as the fabled Proteus, and many- 
minded, as the units of which thou art composed are 
numerous, and dost >et possess a congregate opinion, 
and general voice, which is all-powerful ! Stranger, to 
whom are confided thoughts and feeUng«> of which not 
only my most chosen friends are ignorant, but which I 
have scarcely dared definitely to acknowltdgQ to my 
own heart !— once more am I about to reii«w my Kingulitf 
intercourse with thee. 

Reader, hast thou forgotten " Frank FalHegh V* Are 
the " Scenes from the Life of a Privttc Pupil,*' com- 
pletely banished from thy memory 1 fturely U ii not 
so. It cannot l>e that the pleasant friendtihip existing 
between us is to terminate thus abruptly. Bather will 
I believe that we meet again as old friends should do, 
with a hearty riiake of the hand; and a feeling of mutual 
pleasure. 

" Why, Pratik, you have become a man since we last 
parted." Even so, dear reader, and many strange events 
have occurred in the inten'al ; events which, for me, 
have possessed a peculiar interest; whether they are 
likely to inspire you with aught of the sime leeling, 
you will be able to judge when you have perused the 
following pages, 

CIIAP.L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

For some months after my father's death, I continued 
to live at the rectory ; Mr. Dalton, the new incumbent^ 
who had been his curate, and was unmarried, kin<11y 
allowing mv mother to remain there till her plans for 
the future should be so far arranged, as to enable her lo 
determine in what part of the country it would be ad- 
visable for her to reside. It had been my father's wish 
and intention, when 1 should have attained a fit age. to 
send me to one of the universities ; a wish my motJier 
was most anxious to carry into effect. In order to ac- 
complish this with her redi ced means, it would havB 
been necessary for her, not only to have practised the 
strictest economy, but also, in great measure, to have 
sacrificed my sister's education, as she would have been 
utt-erly unable to afiord her the advantage of masters. To 
this, of courHe, 1 would not consent; after much discus- 
sion, therefore, the idea of college was reluctantlv given 
up, and, as a last resource, my mother applied to an 
uncle of hers, engaged in the West India tnide, begging 
him to endeavour to procure for me a clerkship in some 
mercantile esta\)lishment. She received a very kind 
reply, saying that, although he considered me too 
young at present to be chained to a detik, he should ad- 
vise me to apply myself diligentlyU) the study of French 
and bookkeeping; and ending by offering me a situa- 
tion in kis own counting-house, when 1 should be 
eighteen. At my only alternative lay between accept- 
ing this oflfer, (however little suited to my taste,) or re- 
maining a burden upon my mother, it may easily be 
imagined that I lost no time in signi^ing my desire to 
avail myself of his kindness; and, ere a couple of months 
had elapsed, I had plunged deeply into the mysteries of 
book-keeping, and could jabber French with tolerable 
fluency. I was still working away at " Double Entry," 
and other horrors of a like nature, when one morning 
I received a large business-like letter, in an unknown 
hand, the contents of which astonished me not a little, 
as well they might ; for they proved to be of a nature 



once more entirely to change my prospuste in life. I: 
came from Messrs. Coutts, the bankers, and stated thti 
they were commissioned to pay me the sum of 400/. per 
annum, in quarterly payments, for the purpose of ^t- 
fraying my expenses at college ; the only stipulations 
being, tMlit the money should be used for the purpose 
specified, that I did not contract any debte whatsoever, 
and that 1 made no inquiries, direct or ind'irect^ as to 
the source from which the sum proceeded. In the event 
of my complying with these conditions, the same allow- ; 
ance was to be continued to mc till I shoold hare I 
taken my degree. i 

The immediate consequence of this most unexpected 
communication waa, our devoting the greater part oft 
morning to vain speculations as to the possible source 
from which this liberal offer might have proceeded. 
Atter guessing every one we could think of, likely or 
unlikely, we ended, as is usual in such caaea, by becem- 
ing more puzzled, if possible, than when we begin. 
The only person with whom I was acquainted, poflaes- 
ing both the will and the power to do such a tki&g, wm 
Sir John Oaklands ; but he had already, in tlw kindcK 
manner, tried to persuade my mother to allow me to 
accompany Harry to Trinity College, aMnbrid|e,beg 
ging to be permitted to defray the expenaM of my to 
doing himself; an offer which she (lioi •hoiring to 
place herself under so heavy an obligation to a eemp^ 
rative stranger) had, with many expreasioiM of gWi- 
tude, declined. After consulting with our fHtBd,Mr. 
Dalton, it was decided that I should nlgnif^ U Umn. 
Coutta mv readiness to comply with tSe reqnlni con- 
ditions, begging them to convw my best thanks to bt 
mysterious benefactor, and to inform him* that U wu 
my Intention (sul^ectto his approval) to enter Biy MM 
at Trinity, without loss of time. In answer to Uili, I 
received the following laconic epistle :—** Mea«ra. OMrtti 
beg to inform Mr. Frank Fairlegh, that, in leply te Ui 
favour of the 21st ult., they arc desired to auitik tiAk 
the sum of 400/. per annum will be plaoed at Ua diipt' 
•al, whenever he applies for it." 

1 now resumed my studies under the fuperiBtenteei 
of Kr. Dalton, who had taken a good degree at C^- 
bridge ; and, alike delighted al my m»p% fh» \k» 
countinc-bousc, and anxious to do credit to my b«M- 
ractor'sUberality, I determined to make tlie best ik of 
my time, and worked con omora In ikSt nMnner, tbi 
next year and a half passed away without any thinf 
worthy of remark occurring I washanpy to peroeivt s 
gradual improvement Uking plaoe in uy matker's 
health and spirite, while Fanny ^*na iletnlopuig Into » 
very pretty and agreeable girl. 

Towards the expiration of this period, Mr. Delten 
saw fit to take unto himself a wife, a circumstance whidi 
induced my mother to accept the offer of a cottage ht- 
longing to Sir John Oaklands, which was snited to her 
limited means. It was situated within the park-gates, 
about a mile from Heathfield Hall, and, thou^ small, 
was well built, and exceedingly pretty. 
This was an arrangement of which I highly appfnvei si 
it enabled me to renew my intercourse with Han^, vhe, 
having left Dr. Mildman's, was spending a few in e att t 
at home with his father, previous to his matricnkUon il 
Trinity. I found him but little altered in any rttptd, 
save that he had become more manly looking. Fisrlke 
rest, he was just as good-tempered, kind-hearted, lei 
alas 1 imiolent., as ever. He informed me, that Lavlen 
also was going to Cambrtdge, and tkat Ooleeuui, ekea 
he learnt what a party of us there wonld he, haidbeca 
most anxions to accompany us ; but his father, nnferti- 
natdy, did not appit>ve, and he was now artiokd to t 
solicitor, with a view to his snceeeding eventaeOy to 
his father^ practice. 

Time rolled on, and another three montl« bel^M m 
duly installed In our rooms at Tnnity, anddivMiiif 
our time between reading (more or leas. In accordance 
with our various idiosyncrasies,) boating on the Cam, 
billiard-playing at Chesterton, et hoc genus omm* 
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Of my college life I shall say but little, a piece of 
forbearance for which I consider myself entitled to the 
everlaeting gratitude of my readers, who, if they have 
not had their cariosity on that Aibject more than 
satisfied by the interminable narrations of "Peter 
Priggins," and his host of imitators, must fndecd be 
insatiable. Soffice it then to say, that, haying from the 
first determined, if possible, to obtain a good degree, I 
made a resolute stand against the advances of Lawless 
(who, in consequence of his father's having, for some 
reason best knovna to himself and the premier, received 
a peerage^ had now become an " honourable,") and the 
' " rowing set,** amongst whom, by a sort of freemasonry 
of kindred souls, he had become enrolled immediately 
on his arrival. After several fruitless attempts to shake 
my determination, they pronounced me an incorrigible 
" sap," and, leaving me to my own devices, proceeded to 
try their powers upon Oaklands. They met with but 
little success in this quarter, however ; not that with 
him they had any indomitable love of study to contend 
with, but that *' all that sort of thing was too much 
trouble ; he really didn't believe there was a single 
fellow among the whole lot who had the slightest appre- 
ciation of the dolce far nieiUe.'* When, however, they 
found out that upon an emergency Hany could excel 
them all, whatever might be the nature of the feat to 
be performed, — and that I could cross a country, pull 
an oar, or handle a bat, with the l)e8t of them, they 
set us down as a pair of eccentric geniuses, and as 
such admitted us to a kind of honorary membership in 
their worshipful society; and thus, 'twixt work and 
play, the first two years of my residence at Cambridge 
passed happily enough. 

CHAP. II. 

CATOHIKO A SHBIMP. 

"A MiouTY stupid chapter that last T "'True for 
you,' reader ; but how was it to be avoided % It was 
necessary to give you that short summary of my pro- 
ceedings, the better to enable you to understand all 

that 18 to follow; and so, don't you see" " Yes, that 

will do. Above all things, Master Prank, avoid being 
prosy ; it is the worst fault an author can fall into." 
*' Header, you're very cross." 

It was towards the close of the long vacation, that, 
one morning, as I was sitting at br^fast with my 
mother and sister, a note was brought to me. On 
opening it, it proved to be from Coleman, whose father 
had lately taken a country house near Hillingford, a 
small town about fifteen miles from Heathfield, where 
he was now about to give a grand ball to all the neigh- 
bourhood by way of house-warming. At this ball 
Freddy (with whom I had kept up a constant corre- 
Hpondence, though we had never met since* I left Dr. 
Mildman's,) was most anxious I should be present, and 
his letter was really a master-piece of persuasion ; not 
only should I meet all the beauty and fashion of the 
county, but he had for some days past employed him- 
self in paving the way for me with several of the most 
desirable young ladies of his acquaintance, who were 
now, as he assured me, actually pining to be intro- 
duced to me. Moreover, the Honourable George 
Lawless had promised to be there ; so we were safe for 
fan of some sort, Lawless's tastes and habits being about 
as congenial to the atmosphere of a ball-room, as those 
of a bull to the interior of a china-shop. 

These manifold temptations, together with the desire 
of again meeting Freddy himself, proved irresistible, 
and I decided to go. Oaklands, who had received a 
similar invitation, was unluckily not able to accept it, 
as his father had fixed a shooting-party for that day, at 
which, and at the dinner which was to follow, Harry's 
presence was indispensable. 

It was in the afternoon of a glorious September day 
that I set off on horseback for Hillingford. I had 
accompanied the sportsmen in the morning, and had 
walked just enough to excite without fatiguing myself ; 



and now the elastic motion of the horse (a powerfU 
hunter of Sir John's), — ^the influence of the fair scene 
around me, as I cantered over the smooth turf of 
Heathfield-park, and along the green lanes beyond it, — 
the prospect of seeing again an old companion of my 
boyhood's days,— all contributed to produce in me an 
exhilaration of spirits which seemed to raise me above 
the " Kleinigkeiten," the littlenesses (as the Germans 
so well express it) of this world, and to exalt me to 
some higher and nobler sphere. Out of this day-dream 
I was at length aroused by the clatter of horses' feet, 
and the rattle of wheels in the lane behind me, while a 
man's voice, in tones not of the most gentle description, 
accosted me as foUows : — " Now then, sir, if you've got a 
license to take up the whole road, I'll just trouble you 
to show it !" With a touch of the spur I caused my 
horse to bound on one side, and, as I did so, I turned to 
look at the speaker. Perched high in mid-air, upon 
some mysterious species of dog-cart, bearing a striking 
resemblance to the box of a mail-coach, which had con- 
trived, by some private theory of developement of its 
own, to dispense with its body, while it had enlarged 
its wheels to an almost incredible circumference; 
perched on the top of this remarkable machine, and 
enveloped in a white great coat, undermined in every 
direction by strange and unexpected pockets, was none 
other than the Honourable George Lawless ! The 
turn-out was drawn by a pair of thorough-breds, driven 
tandem, which were now (their irascible tempers being 
disturbed by the delay which my usurpation of the 
road had occasioned,) relieving their feelings by ex- 
ecuting a kind of hornpipe upon their hind-legs. The 
equipage was complete by a tiger, so small, that beyond 
a vague sensation of top-boots and a livery hat, one's 
senses failed to realize him, 

" Why, Lawless I" exclaimed I ; "you are determined to 
astonish the natives, with a vengeance : such a turn-out 
as that has never been seen in these parts before, I'm 
certain." 

" Frank Fairlegh, by Jove I How are you, old fellow 1 
Is it my trap you're talking about] what do you think 
of it 1 rather the thing, is'nt it, eh T' I signified my 
approval, and Lawless continued, " Yes, it's been very 
much admired, I assure you — quiet ! Mare, quiet ! — not a 
bad sort of thing to knock about in, eh ? — What are you 
at, fooll^ Tumble out. Shrimp, and hit Spiteful a lick 
on the nose — he's eating the mare's tail. Spicey tiger, 
Shrimp — did you ever hear how I picked hun up T I 
replied in the negative, and Lawless resumed — " I was 
down at Broadstairs the beginning of the long — 
wretched pla^e, but I went down for a boat-race with 
some more fellows ; well, of course, because we wanted 
it to be fine, the weather turned sulky, and the boat-race 
had to be put off ; so, to prevent ourselves from going me- 
lancholy mad, we hired a drag, and managed to get toge- 
ther a team, such as it was. The first day we went out 
they elected me waggoner, and a nice job I had of it ; 
three of the horses had never been in harness before, and 
the fourth was a bolter. It was pretty near half an hour 
before we could get them to start ; and, when they were 
off, I had enough to do to keep their heads out of the 
shop windows. However, as soon as they began to get 
warm to their work, things improved, and we rattled 
along merrily. We were spinning away at about twelve 
miles an hour, when, just as we were getting clear of the 
town, we came suddenly upon a covey of juvenile black- 
guards, who were manufacturing dirt pies right in the 
centre of the road. As soon as I saw them, I sung out 
to them to clear the course, but before they had time to 
cut away, we were slap into the middle of them. Well, 
I thought it was going to be a regular case of Herod, 
and that there would be at least half-a-dozen of them 
spifflicated, but they all managed to save their bacon 
except Shrimp,— one of the wheels went over him, and 
broke him somewhere. Where was it. Shrimp ?" 

" Left arm. Sir, if you please," replied Shrimp, in a 
shrill treble. 
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" Aye, so it was," continued Lawless. " As soon as I 
could contrive to pull up, I sent the groom back, with 
orders to find a doctor, get the boy repaired, and tell 
them to come to me at the hotel in the morning, and 
I'd pay for all damages. Accordingly, while I was eating 
my breakfast next morning, an amphibious old female 
in a blue pea-jacket was shown in to me, who stated she 
was Shrimp's mother. First, she was extremely lacry- 
mose, and couldn't speak a word ; then she got the steam 
up, and began slanging me till all was blue ; I was ' an 
unchristianlike, hard-hearted, heathen Turk, so I was, 
and I'd been and spiled her sweet boy completely, so I 
had ; such a boy as he was too, bless him, it was quite a 
sight to hear him say his Catechism ; and as to reading 
his book, he'd beat the parson himself into fits at it.' 
Fortunately for me, she was a little touched in the wind, 
and when she pulled up to take breath for a fresh start, 
1 managed to cut in. ' I tell you what it is, old lady,* 
said I, * there's no need for you to put yourself into a 
fury about it ; misfortunes will happen in the best regu- 
lated families, and it seems to me a boy more or less can 
make no great odds to any one — no fear of the breed 
becoming extinct just at present, if one may judge from 
appearances ; however, as you seem to set a value upon 
this particular boy. 111 tell you what I'll do : I'll buy 
him of you, and then, if anything should go wrong with 
him, it will be my loss, and not yours. I'll give you 20^. 
for him, and that's more than he would be worth if he was 
sound.' By Jove, the old girl brightened up in a moment, 
wiped her eyes with the sleeve of her coat, and said — 
' Five pounds more, and it's a bargain.' And the end of it 
all was, the brat got well before I left the place, I paid the 
old woman her money, and brought Shrimp away with 
me, and it hasn't turned out such a bad spec either, for 
he makes a capital tiger, and now I've broken him in, I 
would not take twice the money for him. You'll be at 
old Coleman's hop to-night, I suppose : so au rtvoir ! " 

Thus saying, he drew the whip lightly across the 
leader's back, the horses sprang forward, and in another 
moment he was out of sight. 

Half an hour's ride brought me. within view of Elm 
Lodge, the house lately taken by Mr. Coleman, senior. 
As I rang at the bell, a figure leaped out of one of the 
front windows, and came bounding across the lawn to 
meet me, and in another minute my hand was seized, 
and my arm nearly shaken off, by Coleman. 

" Freddy, old boy !" " Frank, my dear old fellow !" 
were our mutual exclamations, as we once more shook 
hands with an energy which must have highly edified 
a pompous footman, whom my ring had summoned. 
After the first excitement of our meeting had a little 
subsided, we found time to examine each other more 
minutely, and note the changes a couple of years had 
wrought in us. Coleman was the first to fpeak. 

*' Why, Frank, how you are altered !" 

" If you were but decently civil, you would say * im- 
proved ' instead of * altered,' " replied I, " but you'll 
never learn manners." 

" Oh, if you want compliments, I'll soon get up a few, 
but it strikes me they are not required. A man with 
such a face and figure as yours soon finds out that he is 
a deucedly good-looking fellow. Why, how high do you 
stand]" 

" About six feet without my boots," replied I, laughing 
at Coleman, who kept turning me round, and examin- 
ing me from top to toe, as if I had been some newly- 
discovered animal. 

" Well, you are a screamer, and no mistake,"cxclaimed 
he at length. " Be merciful towards the young ladies 
to-night, or the floor will be so cumbered with the heaps 
of slain, that we shall have <io room to dance." 

" Never fear," rejoined I, " the female breast is not 
so susceptible as you imagine, and I'll back your bright 
eyes and merry smile to do more execution than my 
long legs and broad shoulders any day." 

" No soft sawder, Master Frank, if you please ; it's an 
article for which I've a particular distiiste ; people never 



make pretty speeches to one*sface without laughingat one ; 
behind one's back afterwards, by way of oompensation." 

" Which rule of course applies to the remarks yoa ! 
have just been making about me," returned I. 

" You've caught me there fairly," laughed Coleman, 
" but come along in now, I want to introduce yoa lo 
my mother and the governor ; they are longing to see 
you, after all I've told them about you, though I can't 
say you look much like the thin delicate boy I hare 
described you." 

Mr. Coleman, who was a short, stout, red-faced old 
gentleman, with a bald head, and a somewhat pompous 
manner, came forward and welcomed me warmly, saying • 
all sorts of complimentary things to me, in extremdv 
high-flown and grandiloquent language ; and refernng 
to my having saved his son's life, in doing which, how- 
ever, he quite won my heart, by the evident pride aud 
aflection with which he spoke of Freddy. The lady of ik 
house was a little, round, merry-looking woman, chiefly 
remarkable (as I soon discovered) for a peculiar inentil 
obliquity, leading her always to think of the wron^ 
thing at the wrong time, whereby she was perpetnally 
becoming involved in grievous colloquial entanglemeniA, 
and meeting with innumerable small personal accident*, 
at which no one laughed so heartily as herself. 

About half-past nine that evening, some of the guests 
began to arrive, amongst the foremost of whom wu 
Lawless, most expensively got up for the occasion, in a 
stock and waistcoat, which, as Coleman observed, re- 
quired to be seen ere they could be believed in. As the 
arrivals succeeded each other more rapidly, and tk 
rooms began to fill. Lawless took me by the ann, and 
led me to a comer, whence, unnoticed oursch-es, ve 
could observe the whole scene. 

" This will be a very full meet, Fairlegb," he began, 
" I'm getting confoundedly nervous, I can toll you ; I'm 
not used to this sort of affair, you know : I used alvav^ 
to shirk everj'thing of the kind, but my Mater has got 
it into her head, since she's become My Lady, thai she 
must flare up and give balls, because ' ladies of nnk 
always do so,' forsooth, and so ^e's taken me in hand, t^ 
try and polish me up into something like a ' nuui of 
fashion,' as she calls those confounded puppies one eees 
lounging about drawing-rooms. Well, as 1 didn't like to 
rile the old woman by refusing to do what she wante*!. 
I went to a French mounseer, to teach me my pace*: 
I've been in training above a month, so I thought Id 
come here, just as a sort of trial to sec how I could go 
the pace." 

" This is your d^but, in fact," returned I. 

" My how much]" was the reply. — " Oh, I pee, start- 
ing for the maiden stakes, for untried horses only— Uku 
sort of thing — eh 1 Yes, it's the first time I've been 
regularly entered ; I hope I sha'n't bolt off the course ; 
I feci uncommon shy at starting, I can assure you.'* 

" Oh, you'll do very well when you're once off; toot 
partner will tell you if you are going to make any mis^ 
take," replied I. 

"My partner; eh? You mean one of those white- 
muslined young ladies, who is to run in double-harness 
with me, I suppose 1 — that's another sell ; — I shall k 
expected to talk to her, and I never know what \o^)' 
to women ; if one don't pay 'em compliments, and do a | 
bit of the sentimental, they set you down as a bnite 
directly. What an ass I was to come here ! 1 wish it 
was bed-time ! 

" Nonsense, man ; never be afraid ! " exclaimed Freddy, 
who had just joined us ; " I'll pick you out a partner 
who's used to the thing, and will do all the talking her- 
self, and be glad of the opportunity of giving her tongw 
a little exercise ; and here comes the very girl, of sll 
others, — Di Clapperton." Then turning towards a tall 
showy-looking girl, who had just arrived, he addressjed 
her with — " Delighted to see you. Miss Clapperton ; » 
ball-room never appears to me properly arranged till it 
is graced by your presence : here's my friend, the Hon. 
George Lawless, dying to be introduced to you." 
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" Pleasure— ar~ dancing— with yon, eh 1 " muttered 
the Hon. George, giving a little quick nod between each 
word, and getting veiy red in the fiwe. 

The young lady smiled a gracious assent, and saying, 
" I think they are forming a quadrille, — shall wc take 
our places 1" — marched him off in triumph. 

" Frank, are you provided, or can I do anything for 
youV inquired Coleman. 

" Who is that interesting looking girl, with dark 
hair 1 " asked I, in return. 

"What, theone with the white camelia in her head,lean- 
ing on the arm of that old fellow with a cast-iron face 1 
— What a splendid pair of eyes she has got ! — I'll find 
oat her name, and get you introduced,", replied Cole- 
man, disappearing in the crowd. In a minute or two 
he returned, and informed me the young lady^s name 
was Saville. " You've not made such a bad hit either," 
continued he ; " they tell me she's to be a great heiress, 
and old Iron-sides, there, is her guardian. They say, 
he keep.^ her shut up so close that nobody can see her ; 
he would hardly let her come to-night, only he's under 
some business obligations to my governor, and he per- 
suaded him to bring her, in order to give me a chance, 
I suppose." 

"What an expression of sadness there is in those 
deep blue eyes of her's ; I am afraid she is not happy, 
poor thing !" said I, half thinking aloud. 

" Why, you're getting quite romantic about it I " re- 
turned Coleman ; " for my part, I think she looks rather 
jolly than otherwise; — see how she is laughing with my 
cousin Lucy ; by Jove, how her face lights up when 
she smiles ! — she's decidedly pretty. Well, will you be 
introduced I — they are going to waltz." 

I signified my assent, and Coleman set off in search 
of his father, to perform the ceremony, not having cou- 
rage enough himself to face " old Stiff-back," as he irre- 
verently termed the young lady's guardian. 

" I am sorry to refuse your young friend, Mr. Cole- 
man," was the reply to my introduction; "but Miss 
Saville never waltzes." 

" Come, don't be crabbed, Vernon ; young people 
ought to enjoy themselves; recollect, we were young 
ourselves once ! '* 

"If old Time had dealt as leniently by me, as he 
seems to have done by you, Coleman, I should consider 
myself young yet," replied Mr. Vernon ; " I believe I 
have spoken my ward's wishes upon this point ; but, if it 
would be more satisfactory to your friend to hear her 
decision from her own lips, I can have no objection. — 
Clara, my dear, this gentleman, Mr. Fairlegh, does you 
the honour of wishing to waltz with you." 

Thus accosted. Miss Saville raised her eyes to my face 
for a moment, and instantly casting them down again, 
coloured slightly, as she replied — " If Mr. Fairlegh will 
excuse me, I had rather not waltz." 

I could, of course, only bow in acquiescence, and 
was 'turning away, when old Mr. Coleman stopped 
me with — " There, wait a minute, Mr. Fairlegh ; my 
little niece, Lucy Markham, will be only too glad to 
console you for your disappointment; she's never so 
happy as when she's waltzing." 

" If you are impertinent, uncle, I'll make you waltz 
with me till you're quite tired, by way of puniaiiment!" 
replied his niece, as she accepted my proffered arm. 

During a pause in the waltz, I referred to the refusal 
ju8treceived,andittkedmypartner(alivelylittle brunette, 
with very white teeth, and a bewitching smile) whether 
W friend Miss Saville were not somewhatlof a prude 'i 

" Poor dear Clara— a prude ]— oh no !" was the reply. 
" You mean because she would not waltz, I suppose i" 

I bowed my head in assent, and she continued : 

" I gave you credit for more penetration, Mr. Fairlegh ; 
did you not see it was all that horrible Mr. Vernon, her 
guardian! — he chose her not to waltz;, and she is too 
much afraid of him to dare to do anything he does not 
approve;— he would hardly let her come here to-night, 
o&ly uncle Coleman worried him into it" 



" She is exceedingly pretty," remarked I ; " there is 
something peculiar in the expression of those beautiful 
blue eyes, which particularly pleases me; an earnest 
trustful look, which— you will laugh at what 1 am going 
to say — which I have never seen before, except in the 
eyes of a dog !" 

" Oh ! I know .«^o well what you mean," replied my 
partner, " I have obscn-ed it often, but I never should 
have known how to express it. What a good idea ! " 

" May I ask whether you are very intimate with her ? 
Is she an old friend of your's 1 " 

" No, I never saw her till my uncle took this house ; 
but Mr. Vernon sometimes brings her with him when 
he drives over on business, and she comes and sits with 
me, while they are puzzling over their parchments. I 
like her so much, she seems as agreeable, and good, as 
she is pretty." 

" How is it," asked I, " that my friend Freddy did 
not know her by eight, even 1 — he had to inquire her 
name this evening." 

" Why, Frederick is generally obliged to be in town, 
you know ; and 1 have observecl that, when he is down 
here, Mr. Vernon never brings her with him." 

" He had better make a nun of her at once," said I. 

" Perhaps she won't be a nun I" said, or rather sang 
Lucy. And here we joined the waltzers again, and the 
conversation ended. 



THE PARIA. 

It is not our intention in this article to discourse 
on the impure castes of the Hindoos, with whose 
unfortunate condition every one is acquainted : we 
have merely adopted the term " Paria," as descrip- 
tive of a class of persons common in society, who, 
because over-looked or despised by others, may 
fitly receive from us a few words of sympathy. 
We find it exceedingly diflScult to express our 
meaning by a definition. We refer to those indivi- 
duals, frequently met with, who, suffering under 
some disgrace of nature or fortune, seem to stand 
isolated in the midst of their fellows, to have no 
independent place in society, but to live only as 
accessaries to the happiness of others. But what 
we mean will probably become more apparent in 
the sequel. 

Some naturalists, with a devotion to science 
which calls for the admiration of all, have spent 
weeks, months, and even years, in watching the 
habits of certain animals, of whom it happens that 
the most insignificant are just those whose natural 
history it is the most difficult to fix. So is it with 
the Paria. The difficulty of gaining explicit infor- 
mation as to the habits of this part of our race, 
can onlv be known by the very few who have in- 
terested themselves in obtaining it. 

For our own part, we confess that a pecuhar 
turn of mind has induced us, more than otners, to 
notice individuals of this class. With the great, 
the rich, and the prosperous, we 'have only a mo- 
derate degree of sympathy. We dehght to be 
conducted through the rooms of some princely 
mansion, and deep is the gratification which our 
taste derives from the works of art which thev 
contain ; but our heart is far more strongly touched, 
when in some humble cottage we discover a do- 
mestic group gathered round their tea-table, the 
parents sitting composedly at each end, and the 
children mounted on high chairs at their side. We 
read, without any great emotion, the description 
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which our newspaper gives us of the dresses worn 
at some fashionable ball, but we gaze with deep in- 
terest on the scanty and patched wardrobe of some 
poor family, which, for the purpose of being dried, 
the careful mother has hung on the bushes, or 
spread on the beach ; nay, we have occasionally, 
with our own literary hands, picked up and re- 
placed some stray garmeut which the wind had 
carried away : and, when we have been in the 
office of some thriving man of business, our atten- 
tion has wandered from the lordly sentences of the 
principal, or the lively prattle of the gentleman 
clerk, who, arrayed in gold chains and rings, was 
edifying us with his profound observations on the 
weather, to rest upon some pale-faced underling, 
stooping over a desk in a gloomy corner. This 
infirmity of ours we the less scruple to confess, 
because we think it is harmless, and has sometimes 
been useful to others, if not to ourselves. But to 
return. 

The first circumstance, then, that we shall ad- 
duce as distinguishing the Paria, is the mysterious- 
ness of his habits and employments, the difficulty 
of tracing how he lives and what he does, what are 
his opinions, and what are his enjoyments. Though 
a Paria, male or female, may be found in almost 
every large family, you may often pay many visits 
to a house which contains one before becoming 
aware of his or her existence. On grand occasions, 
or on general gatherings of kindred, the Paria 
comes forth from his concealment, passes behind 
the others like a shadow, or lingers unnoticed, like 
a piece of furniture, in their midst, and then re- 
turns to his accustomed hiding-place. 

You call on a friend to congratulate him on the 
birth of a child: you (perhaps prudently,) have 
delayed your visit till the nurse has been dis- 
missed : and you find the child in the custody of a 
respectable female whom you have not before 
seen. The parents, occupied with themselves and 
their infant, and quite absorbed in the interesting 
event, which, in their opinion, is all-important, can 
scarcely be got to tell you who the stranger is. 
" What! that lady !" the wife at length exclaims, 
" that is my sister. I thought you had seen her 
before." On a closer inspection you discover a 
likeness, but the features wear an expression of 
resignation and mildness, strikingly contrasting 
with the complacent self-satisfied aspect of the 
married dame. You enter into conversation with 
her, and on general topics she is well-informed and 
communicative, but as to herself you can obtain 
little intelligence. In what obscure retreat she had 
hitherto lived you cannot exactly learn ; but in the 
course of conversation she mentions a Mrs. h ., to 
whom she was paying a visit, when the birth of 
her sister's child drew ner, as by a kind of magnetic 
attraction, to the spot where you found her. 

In further illustration, we give the following 
conversation with the brother of a Paria. " But 
pray, Mr. Smith, how is your brother?*' " Oh, he 
is very well." "Where is he now?" "HeUves 
with us." " What does he employ himself about ?" 
" He assists us a little." " But he must have much 
vacant time, what can he do with himself?" " I 
really don't know." " Is he not very lonely and 
unhappy?" " I really don't know." " Has he any 
associates ?" "I don't know, indeed." And so the 
inauirer is obliged to give over his interrogation, 
ana the history of the Paria remains as great a 
secret as before. 



Sometimes) too, when enjoying a season of re- 
laxation at country lodgings, you often hear a 
strange step on the stairs, and are wished ^ good 
morning" by a civil-looking gentleman who meets 
you at the door. You, at length, inquire of the 
servant who the unknown person is, and you are 
told that " it is Mr. B., a single gentleman who has 
lived for many years in a room upstairs." The 
only further information that you can elicit is that 
" he is a very nice sort of man." 

Another, and indeed the principal, thing which 
distinguishes the Paria, is that he is no favourite of 
nature or fortune. There is nothing, generally 
speaking, for which the world punishes an indi- 
vidual so severely as for those infirmities which he 
cannot possibly help. A man may become the 
talk of the neighbourhood for his irregularities, or 
crush his dependents bv his covetousness tnd 
tyranny, but he will be still received in society ^ith 
smiles, and find many eager candidates for his 
favour. But let him be the subject of some natural 
defect; let his nose be awry or his legs uneven, let 
him falter in his speech or have a hump on his back, 
or let his nerves have been shattereo, (in labour- 
ing, it may be, for the welfare of his fellows,) so 
that he has become diffident and easily emba^ 
rassed, and we shall see the fairest lips distorted by 
a curl of contempt at his approach ; and, where the 
infirmity is apparent, the very children in the street 
will jeer at him as he goes by. HazUtt candidly 
declared that he hated sick people : and by whom 
is not poverty considered as a crime ? Under some 
heavy calamity of this kind, then, the Paria ha^ to 
bow ; and oilen, with a heart overcharged with love 
to all, he has to bear the open insult or ill-sap- 
pressed derision of those whom he would put forth 
his utmost strength to serve. 

It is also a remarkable feature of the Paria's cha- 
racter, that, though, while able, he toils as much as 
his neighbours, it is with this difierence, that he 
seldom labours for his own benefit. The Paria 
nurses or educates the children of others: he helps 
to build his neighbour's fortunes : and his verr 
calamities turn out, in some way or other, to ad- 
vance the welfare of other people. 

It must be observed, too, that the Paria is un- 
married. The necessary consequence of the mar- 
riage of a Paria is the loss of caste. Even the 
union of two Parias is sufficient to deprive both of 
their distinctive character. <* A single life," says 
Dr. Johnson, *' has no comforts :" this, then, must 
be the life of the Paria. If into his cup of humilia- 
tion the pearl of marriage be melted, its bitterest 
ingredient, soUtariness, nill be neutralized: and 
whatever else he may become, he is no longer a 
Paria, for he is no longer alone. 

The Paria is distinguished by a peculiar fondness 
for the animal creation. If he can afibrd it, he 
has pets of his own; if not, he forms friendships 
with those of other people, or with wild animals. 
Like Sterne's negro girl, he flaps away the flies, 
but does not kill them : and sometimes, when in 
his walks he meets with a roaming snaU, which, 
instead of stopping in some safe corner, will persist 
in carrying its spiral castle into the very middle of 
the path, and in directing its minute telescopes a: 
the toes of the passer-by, he snatches it up, as a 
mother would a child in danger of being run over, 
and puts it out of harm's way. 

The Paria occasionally writes poetry, the most 
characteristic portions of which the world would 
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declare to be maudlin. Should his poems when 
printed find no purchasers, the Paria comforts him- 
self with the thoasrht that some specimens may be 
preserved in the inside ^f trunks; and that, per- 
haps, some disconsolate schoolboy, opening his box 
on the first day at a new school, or some solitary 
traveller, unpacking his little wardrobe in a distant 
land, may read some of his verses, and be encou- 
raged by the voice of a companion in sorrow. 

The ways of becoming a Paria are various. Some- 
times, the individual is born under some hereditary 
reproach, which makes him a Paria from his very 
birth ; sometimes he is made so by some natural 
infirmity ; sometimes a whole family are made Pa- 
rias for a time by the second marriage of their 
parent; and sometimes continued ill-health intro- 
duces a person to this society. In the latter case, 
it is curious to observe how gradually the change 
is brought about. A man occupying a tolerably 
prominent station in life, is seized with a sudden 
illness. At first, his friends are fVequent and 
anxious in their inquiries : instead of having lost 
ground in their affection by his malady, he appears 
to have gained; for he is become an object of i'ar 
greater solicitude than before. But his illness con- 
tinues. To go on inquiring af\er a person's health 
for months, and even for years, seems to them ab- 
surd ; the very lapse of time they think must have 
cured him ; or, at all events, he ought to have died 
after a decent interval. The inquiries accordingly 
become less and less numerous, and at last cease 
altogether: his sympathizing fViends are cerUin 
that he has g(ft well, and wondering that he should 
still persist in leading an idle life, soon forget him 
amid their own pressing engagements. He has 
become a Paria. 

The most gloomy moments of the Paria are those, 
when he looks around on others v^ho commenced 
life at the same time with himself, and compares 
their prosperity with his own misfortunes. The 
waves of life have borne the vessels of their for- 
tunes on to fame, wealth, or comfort, while his bark 
remains stranded on the shore. A celebrated writer, 
who, for a short while, fancied himself in danger of 
becoming a Paria, has expressed these sentiments 
in his Memoirs. " While so many of my acquaint- 
ance," says Gibbon, " were married, or in parlia- 
ment, or advancing with a rapid step in the various 
roads of honour and fortune, I stood alone, im- 
movable and insignificant." Hope, however, soon 
springs up in the bosom of the Paria \iho has well 
learnt his lesson in the school of affliction, that he 
may yet add his little aid to the advancement of the 
general happiness, and be permitted to bless, 
though he be, for a time, forbidden to enjoy. 

Yet the Paria, despised though he may be, has 
peculiar claims on the respect and even applause of 
the philosophic mind After having shared with 
the world the admiration excited by some act of 
daring heroism, or by a long series of successful 
exploits which coronets and wealth have rewarded ; 
aftier having gazed wonderingly on the orator on 
whose lips a multitude has hung in breathless rap- 
ture ; after having read of the liair-breadth escapes 
and bold enterprises of some persevering traveller 
whose steps thousands, in imagination, Ibllow, we 
would also think of the lowly individual, 

" Whose virtces wilk their narrow round, 
Nor make a paaie, nor leave a Toid," 

and who yet never hears the voice of praise, and 



receives but a meagre recompense; or of the victim 
of sickness, suffering in his chamber a lengthened 
agony, compared with which the toilsome campaign 
and the hardships of travel are light things. Yes, 
to success and greatness worship is e.igerly paid ; 
but how few are there who recognise the august 
majesty of patient endurance 

O Sorrow ! how do we shrink from the touch of 
thy skeleton fingers, and yet, perhaps, it is to some 
pleasant resting-place that thou art desirous of 
leading us. Thou hast the key of the soul's most 
generous emotions : thou boldest the magic mirror 
in which we see our moral features the most clearly 
reflected : thou aflbrdest a bond of union whereby 
hearts are knit together almost as closely as by 
love's golden fetters. Often art thou like the 
ocean-gale, beatmg roughly on the brow, and roar- 
ing in the ears of the wanderer, and yet carrying 
health and vigour into every nerve of his frame. 
The mysterious secrets of human nature, the knovif- 
ledge of others and of ourselves, the true apprecia- 
tion of earth's cares and pleasures ; these are thy 
lessons : humility, tender-heartedness, resignation, 
sell-denial, and a readiness to forgive ; these are 
thy proper fruits: a lively sympathy with the 
meanest thing that breathes, an all-embracins cha- 
rity, and the hope of a final refuge in a better 
world ; these are thy rewards ! 

M.N. 



OLD RECORDS OP NEW ROADS. 
No. 111. 

TViMBLBDON station is only five miles and three quar- 
ters from London by the railway, though nearly double 
that distance by the old road. To the right lies Wimble- 
don pftik, worthy on every account to be the obsen'ed of 
all observers, for there formerly stood " that goodly house 
so beautifull for building, and sd delectable for fair pros- 
pect, and which S'r Thomas Cecil), Knight, Sonne to 
that most prudent Councillor of State, Lord Burleigh, 
built in the year 1588, when the Spanish Armada made 
saile upon the coast of England." 

The splendour of this ancient manor-house is minutely 
recorded in the tenth volume of the Archaeologia, and, from 
the curious engravings which accompany the description 
of it, it certainly appears to have well deserved the praise 
of Fuller, who calls it " a daring structure, equal if not 
superior to Nonsuch." It stood on a rising ground, and 
the ascent to the hall door was made by a succession of 
five courts or terraces, one above the other, to which 
seventy steps gave eutrance, they being distributed in a 
very graceful manner. Some of those " steppes" and all 
the balustrades were of freestone. But the pavement was 
of Flanders bricks, "the angles, window stanchives, and 

i'ammes were of ashled stone." But all the rest of the 
louse was of " excellent brick," a material then more 
prized in England than stone, as the use of it only be- 
came general at the death of James I., at which time 
Londou was almost entirely built of wood. 

The interior of this man«ioa was still more costly; one 
gallery on the ground floor, 108 feet long, was " pillored 
and arched" with grey stone or marble. The wainscot 
was varnished with green, and " spotted with starres of 
gold ;" and " benched all along." But the ornament of 
this gallery which would seem moat strange now, was a 
grotto in the middle of it, " wrought in the arch and 
Bides thereof with sundry sorts of shells of great lustre, 
and ornaments ;" also " fortie sights of seeing glass sett 
together in one frame, much adorning and setting torth 
the splendour of the roome.' 
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In the ball the (Selling wu of "fret or &ncye work/' 
ornamented with paintings ; and the floors were of black 
and white marble. In tMs room was also " a fajre and 
rich paire of organs." Other parts of the house con- 
tained pictures, described as "landscapes of battaylcs, 
anticks, heaven and hell, and other cunous works." One 
compleat room, called the " Den of Lyons," was painted 
all round with lions and leopards. Other apartments 
were designated as "The King's Chamber," "The 
Queen's Chamber,- "The Duchess's Chamber," "The 
Countess of Denbigh's Chamber," "Lord Willoughb/s 
Chamber," " The Summer Chamber," &c., but in the 
whole house I find but one chimney-piece mentioned, 
which stood in the middle of a gallery on the second 
floor, and was "yery fayre and large, of black and 
whyte marble, engraved with coates of armes, adorned 
witb seyerall curious and well-guilded statues of alabaster, 
with a foot-pace of black and whyte marble." This gal- 
lery was 109 feet long, floored with cedar-boards " cast- 
ing a pleasant smell." The walls of another gallery were 
ornamented with several " compendious sentences," and 
another room was " particularly admired for a lytic win- 
dow to looke into the greate kitchen." Why this parti- 
cular prospect should have been thus preferred, seems 
the more strange, asthere were several gardens, consisting 
of "Mazes," "Wildernesses," "Knots,- "Allies," &c" 
There was a fine orangerie, and, " furthermore, a way cut 
out of the parke, planted on each side thereof with elms 
and other trees, in a very decent order, extending itself 
in a direct line, from thence quite through the park, 
northward, into Putney Common, being a very special 
ornament to the whole house." 

And a strange witchery it was which seems to have 
cast a spell over that old manor house, making its his- 
tory an epigram of that of its successive owners. Brief 
as brilliant, its splendour essentially contributed to the 
renown of the times in which it shone, whilst its short- 
lived glories termiuated, like the titles of its possessors, 
by passing into £Etmilies aliens to the first founders of 
its honours. 

The first remarkable person who was owner of Wim- 
bledon, was Thomas Cranmer, and as both roee from 
comparatively small beginnings, so both perished by 
fire. For, after the obscure student of Cambridge, who, 
from solicitude about his health, used to change his po- 
sition and his room every half-hour — after this man had 
risen to the highest pinnacle of fortune, and, as arch- 
bishop and ambassador, had not only performed the 
marriage ceremony of one king, and the coronation of 
another, but had likewise, dur^ the minority of Ed- 
ward VI., acted as co-regent of the kingdom— this man, 
who, at different times, showed the greatest weak- 
ness, and the greatest fortitude, finally perished at the 
stake. 

Before, however, Cranmer had reached the apex of his 
fortune, he exchanged, for other lands, " the Grange or 
Farm of Wimbledon, with the Manor of Mortlake," with 
Henry VIII., who granted it to Thomas, Lord Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, whom Camden emphatically calls " one of 
the flouting stocks of fortune." After his attainder, it 
was settled on Queen Catherine Parr for her life; 
Queen Mary gave it to Cardinal Pole ; and Queen Eliza- 
beth bestowed it, first on Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
afterwards on Sir Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, in ex- 
change for an estate in Lincolnshire. 

He left Wimbledon to his third son. Sir Edward Cecil, 
created Viscount Wimbledon and Baron Putney, and on 
his death his heirs sold it again to the Crown, and 
Charles I., settled it as (in put) dowry on his queen 
Henrietta Maria. 

Meantime the splendid Manor-House of Wimbledon 
had experienced similar fortunes to those of its various 
owners, or rather its fate seemed ominous of theirs — for 
it chanced that, in the very year when the doomed 
Charles, intoxicated with recent power, threw the 
torch of discord over the land, and, under the councils 
of Buckingham, fanned rebellion into a flame, — 



(1628)— in that very year, the last of Bnckingliain*! 
meteoric life, nearly the whole of the mansion wasbomi 
to the ground, by the accidratal blowing up of MMiie 
gunpowder mills in the neighbourhood. Tat it was 
soon rebuilt by its then owner. Viscount Wimbledoiiy 
with increased splendour, for we are told that on ita re- 
novation the outside was painted in fresco by Sir Tho- 
mas Cheyne, and, when it passed from his heirs to the 
possession of Charles, it was included in the inventory 
of his "jewels and pictures." 

Such being the case, it is scarcely matter of snrpriae 
that this princely residence should have attracted the 
cupidity of that government which professed to be esiUb- 
lished on the ruins of the aristocracy. It was miniitely 
surveyed and valued, by Commissions (1649) appointed 
by Parliament, and the result of this tyrannical infringe- 
ment on private property by republican usurpers was^t^ 
the manor and its gorgeous palace was bestowed on the 
regicide. General Ldunbert. 

This occurred in the same year that Charles was be- 
headed. That unfortunate monarch, blind to his im- 
pending fate, only a few days before his trial, ordered 
the seeds of some Spanish melons to be sown " in his 
garden of Wimbledon." That royal garden, fitted so 
soon to pass into the hands of his bitterest foe ! — and is 
it not a strange coincidence that Lambert (according to 
Coke,) " after he had been discarded by Cromwell betook 
himself to Wimbledon-House, where he turned florist, 
and had the finest tulips that could be had for lore or 
money r 

But the rede of Wimbledon was not yet read. It had 
been the appanage of queens, and at the return of 
Charles II. it was restored to his consort. But, as the 
crown of England was fated to rest on many heads of 
different fiuuilies, so did this manor paM to many soe- 
ccBsive owners. At last it was purchased by Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who gave it to her grandscm, 
John Spencer, Esq., ancestor to the present Earl Spencer. 
Again the palace was burnt down to the ground, tnit its 
splendour was never to be renewed. The roina were 
cleared, and the ground levelled, so as not to leave a 
trace of its foundation ; whilst such of the offices as re- 
mained were converted into a portion of the proGOLt 
mansion. It is worthy of remark that Wimbledon- 
House in Snuthwark was also burnt down and nev^ 
rebuilt. 

Mr. Lysons asserts, that the first— justly called the 
great — Lord Burleigh, had *a grant of lands at Wim- 
bledon, the patent for whicn is dated so eariy as the 
reign of Edward VI. ; and that on these lands " stood 
a mansion, in which he frequently resided, for some 
of his letters, as Sir William Cecil, Secretary of Stale, 
are dated from Wimbledon (1599) ; and, as Lord Bor- 
leigh, he entertained Queen Elizabeth at hia hoose of 
Wimbledon for three days." 

It is certainly presumptuous in me to differ from sodi 
an authority as Mr. Lysons. But the letter, written by 
Lord Burleigh himself, in vindication of the chaige of 
extravagance, made by his political enemies, and more 
especially that of his numerous houses, affords at least 
negative proof that Wimbledon was not one of them, 
as in it that house is not mentioned. In this lette-— 
speaking first of Theobalds — he says, " which was begun 
by me with a mean measure, but increased by reason of 
her M^esty's often coming, whom to please 1 never 
would omit to strain mys^ to more charges than is 
that of my building; and yet, without some speoal 
directions of her Miyesty, upon fault found with the 
small measure of. her chamber, which was in good mea- 
sure for me, I was forced to enlarge a room for a 
larger chamber, which need not be envied of any for 
riches in it, more than the show of old oaks, and such 
trees, with painted leaves of fruit. For my hoise m 
Westminster, I think it so old as it should not stir 
any, many having of later times built larger by fiu", 
both in city and country. My house of Burgliley is of 
my mothers inheritance, who liveth, and is the owner 
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theroQf ; and for the building these I have set my walls 
on the old foundation. Ind^, I have made the rough 
stone walls to be of square ; and yet one side remaineth 
as my father left it." 

The only other residence which it is ascertained that 
Ix>rd Burleigh possessed, were his '* lodgings at Court," 
probably an office appended to his employments there ; 
but in ally the arrangements of his household were 
equally regular and magnificent. In his house in the 
Strand (or, as he calls it, Westminster) he had eighty 
people in his family, ezclusiye of those who attended 
him at Court, and there his expenses were 302. a week 
in his absence, and between iOL and 50/. when there 
hims^. At Theobalds his expense was the same ; but 
there he allotted 102. a week for the employment of the 
poor in his gardens, and the expenses of his stables 
were a thousand marks a year. He kept a standing 
table for gentlemen, and two others for persons of 
meaner condition, which were always served alike, 
whether he were in town or country. About his person 
he had people of distinction, insomuch that he could 
reckon twenty gentlemen retainers, who had each 1,0002. 
aryear, and as many amongst his ordinary servants who 
were worUi from 1,0002. to 20,0002. a piece. His chari- 
ties were on a not less munificent scale, and in these 
he was fully seconded by his amiable wife. She was a 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, and proved the faithful 
companion of her husband in all his fortunes, from 
their first rise in the reign of Henry VIII., till their 
completion in that of Elizabeth. Nor was her learning 
— especially in Greek — less than her benevolence ; — ^four 
times in every year she relieved all the poor prisoners for 
debt in London. She maintained for many years two 
scholars at St. John^s College, Cambridge, and before 
her death peipetuated this charity by a grant of lands. 
She likewise gave to the Compauv of Haberdashers, in 
London, a sum to enable them to lend to six poor men 
202. a piece, and a similar charity of 20 marks to six 
poor people at Waltham and Cheshunt in Hertford- 
shire, besides other acts of kindness, that fully entitle 
her to the praises so lavishly bestowed on her memory 
by different writers. 

Nor was Lord Burleigh's private character less esti- 
mable, however his public conduct may have subjected 
him to reproach. Certain it is that his loyalty and 
devotion to Elizabeth were unbounded, and her esteem 
for him was equally so. Whether Wimbledon manor- 
house was the scene of any of her Majesty's visits or 
not, it la certain that she frequently conferred that 
distinguished honour on Lord Burleigh, remaining four 
or five weeks at a time, at a cost to her loving subject 
that averag^ed between 2,0002. and 3,0002. each visit; 
and these visits were repeated twelve times. 

Of these royal feasts it is scarcely possible to form 
any idea at the present day, as neither the style of the 
entertainment, nor the etiquette on these grand occa- 
sions, can easily be paralleled in modem times, for no 
one spoke to her Majesty without kneeling, and wher- 
ever she turned her eyes, every one fell on their knees. 
Her table was covered and served by noblemen, who 
neither approached, nor retired from it, without kneel- 
ing, and two of her ladies tasted every dish before 
presenting them to her, and then carried them to her, 
and offered them on their knees to her Mi^esty, where 
she sat apart on a dais, or throne. 

In those days the Court, and upper classes, dined at 
noon, and supped at five or six o'clock in the evening. 
Silver plate was then both general and profuse — ^that 
left by Lord Burleigh, at his death, was valued at 
42,0002. sterling ; whilst, on the other hand, the use of 
knives was so little understood, that they were suspended 
from ladies' girdles with their purses, as ornaments of 
dress, in the beginning of the 16th century, and first 
used at table towards the end of Elizabeth's reign. 
Potatoes were not used till the second year of her suc- 
cessor, and forks were first brought from Italy in the 
seventh year of James (1610), though not generally 



adopted till a considerable time afterwards. Our modem 
diners -out would not willingly dispense with any of 
these luxuries. 

The quantities of meat, and other viands, provided, 
during these visits of Elizabeth, for her M^est/s use, 
almost surpass belief. But some idea of the extrava- 
gant expenditure may be formed from the supplies for 
her household, provided by the laws of purveyance, 
which imposed such intolerable burthens on the diffe- 
rent counties of England, that at last she made a com- 
promise, or agreement, with her subjects, settling the 
proportion each county should " yearly serve," in oxen, 
calves, &c. The amount for only one parish in Mid- 
dlesex was thus rated : — " 200 quarters wheat, 140 veals, 
20 dozen geese, 10 dozen coarse capons, 20 dozen 
hens, 20 dozen pullets, 40 dozen chickens, 202 loads of 
hay, 180 loads of litter, 211 quarters and 2 bushels oats, 
and 200 loads of wood." The expenses of her Msyesty's 
household amounted, at the end of her reign, to the 
sum of 55,0002. annually. 

But feasting and good cheer were not the only amuse- 
ments provided for the royal guest on these expensive 
visits to her subjects. It was customary to present the 
most costly gifts to Elizabeth, as well as to provide the 
different amusements in which she delighted. Her 
taste for theatrical exhibitions was such, that at Windsor 
Castle she had a private stage erected for the perform- 
ance of plays, chiefly those of the immortal Shakspeare ; 
and it is scarcely probable that similar entertainments 
should not have been equally at her command elsewhere. 
Chess was also in vogue at Court; and Shakspeare 
introduces that game in the Tempest Elizabeth also 
made a present of a gold chess-queen to one of her 
courtiers. She was fond of music, and played on the 
virginals, but dancing appears to have been her fovourite 
diversion, and Sir Christopher Hatton (Lord Burleigh's 
predecessor) owed much of her fiivour to his skill in 
that accomplishment, which gained for him the appella- 
tion of the Dancing Chancellor. 

There is a curious picture still extant, representing 
*' Lord Burleigh" playing at cards with three other 
persons, apparently of distinction, each having two 
rings on the same fingers of both their hands. The 
cards are marked, as at present, but are longer and 
narrower than modem cards. Eight of these lie on 
the table, with the blank sides uppermost, whilst four 
remain in the hand of each player, and heaps of gold 
and silver coin lie on the table. This picture originally 
belonged to the great and good Lord Falkland, and was 
paint^ by Zuccaro, who also took a likeness of Eliza- 
beth. As the first Lord Burleigh is said to have entirely 
devoted his time to business and study, taking no 
diversioif but that afforded by his gardens, of which 
he was both fond and proud, it is to be supposed that 
this painting was not his portrait, though mistaken for 
his, as was the ownership of the old manor-house of 
Wimbledon. 

And there lies Wimbledon Common ! how well do 
I remember, when a child, looking with awe and wonder 
at the working of the first huge shapeless telegraph 
erected there. And there, too, stood the gibbet, on 
which hung in chains the skeleton of the noted high- 
wayman Abershawe — ^a spectacle more apalling to the 
innocence of childhood, than to the seared consciences 
of his own fratemity; for, at the period I allude to 
(some fifty years ago), highway robberies were so com- 
mon in that neighbourhood, that I unconsciously wit 
ncssed, from a drawing-room window, one committed 
on Lord Onslow, whose carriage was stopped at 11 
o'clock in the day by two highwaymen on horseback, in 
sight of the house I was in, and within call of several 
labourers who were at work in an adjoining field, and 
who, like me, believed it impossible to be a robbery at 
such an hour, and thought, as 1 did, that the young 
man in the red jacket, who was at the window of the 
chariot, was the postboy with Lord Onslow's letters. 
The highwaymen owed their safety to their hardihood. 
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and with good generalship effected their retreat, from 
the apparent impossibility of the undertaking. 

But such little incidental excitements are now, and 
for ever, at an end. Macheath himself would scarcely 
atop a carriage on the ('ompany's railway ; and, even if 
the Ycriest adept in the trade calculated on turning to 
his own advantage the celerity of the conveyance as a 
means of escape, one silent whisper paired by thai im- 
movable, almost invisible, telegraph that is suspended by 
the rail side, might anticipate the flight and prepare an 
unexpected greeting for his amval. l^icture to your- 
self the awe- struck murderer, who not long ago, at the 
end of many miles, found himself met by the details of 
a crime committed within the hour ! The stings of 
conscience are not swifter than the detection which this 
invisible agency then produced — and, if the rapidity of 
the noisy mechanism of steam carriages is surprising, 
the motionless but instantaneous communication of the 
electric telegraph partakes of the sublime. This voice 
without sound — this mute hue and cry, is 

" Wonderfdl ! wonderful 1 wonderful ! past all whooping ! " 

I can, however, see nothing now of Wimbledon com- 
mon. Where is the mound of dead men s bones that 
once marked the site of a battle fought during the Saxon 
Heptarchy, in 668 1 And where is the well that onoe 
supplied Uie village of Wimbledon, and which was never 
known to freeze ) And the fire-house on the edge of 
Putney-heath, (albeit in the manor of Wimbledon,) of 
which so many marvellous stories amused my infancy 1 
Of this iron house the true history is, that it was built 
in 1776, by David Hartley, Esq., for the purpose of 
proving the eflicacy of his invention for preserving 
nouses from fire. The experiments were successful, and 
repeated several times in the reign of George III. before 
their majesties, the lord mayor and aldermen, and many 
other persons of distinction. Many of the spectators 
remained in perfect confidence and security in the room 
over that in which the fire was burning with great 
rapidity. An obelisk recording this invention was 
erected near the spot, on the anniversary of the great 
fire of London, Nov. 22, 1776. 

But neither the little ugly iron house nor the obelisk 
are now to be seen — at least, by the flights of railway pas- 
sengers. Houses and pleasure grounds alone are visible, 
and what was Wimbledon common is now studded with 
suburban villas and " genteel summer residences parti- 
cularly adapted for small families," and especially 
contrasting the extensive locality of the Old Manor 
House. 

But if the profuse expenditure of our ancestors on 
their mansions and establishments is now only to be 
found in the records of the antiquarian, we must not 
from thence conclude that the actual wealth of England 
at any time equalled what it amounts to at present, 
however the channel through which it flows may differ 
from the current of their days. A gentleman of a thou- 
sand pounds a year would not now consent to be the 
retainer even of a Lord Burleigh. But in one of the 
many houses which might be erected out of the mate- 
rials of one old one, he probably would himself form the 
nucleus of another circle — perhaps become the founder 
of a future aristocracy. Nor are riches now confincd,a8 for- 
merly, to the sole possession of lands or tenements. From 
documents recently laid before Parliament, it appears 
that the personal property of this kingdom has increased 
during the last ten years at an average of forty-five 
millions sterling per annum ; and a fact coeval with 
this enormous accession of wealth, if not in a great de- 
gree accounting for it, is in further evidence before the 
House of Commons, namely, that during the last twelve 
years sixty millions sterling have been invested in 
railways : whilst the impetus which must inevitably 
be given to all branches of trade and agriculture' by the 
extraordinary circulation of money within Great Britain 
which these railways produce, may in some measure be 
calculated from the fact (taken at random from the rail- 



way reports,) that on one alone of ihe maoy now is 
operation, viz. the Eastern Counties, for the week ending 
the 11th of October, 1844, the receipts amount^ to 
9363L 12«., and the number of passengers to 65,078. 

In addition to the advantages of a free circulation of 
money, which must be felt by all the mercantile cl aa t ct , 
another benefit arising from railways is the increased 
demand for labour which they occasion throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. In the latter portion of the Em- 
pire, employment for the Isbouring poor — 9k circulation 
of specie and facility of communication from one part of 
the country to another— will, in all human probability, 
prove more eflfectual in the removal of that weight of 
poverty, and its couRequences crime and disease, than 
any political measure that has ever been suggested for 
the amelioration of the Irish peasantry. Nor is it to be 
forgotten, that in proportion to the extent in which 
the use of machinery is made to supersede that of 
horses, so will be the quantity of land withdrawn from 
their support, and made applicable to the cultivation 
of food tor man. In fine, the subject of railways afibrds 
occasion for reflection to all classes, from the politician to 
the mechanic ; from the busiest merchant to the idlest 
traveller. Shakspeare, *' fancy's child," in some of his 
wildest reveries, having "exhausted worlds and then 
imagined new," devised for one of his bewitching &iriei, 
the task of placing a girdle round the earth in fifteen 
minutes. This dream of poetry may now be compared 
with the sober deductions of philosophy; and Dr. Lardner 
or Mr. Babbage's calculating machine alone, can prove 
— not what may be done, but what will be found impos- 
sible, when electricity, and magnetism, and steam, a!hd 
locomotion are brought, by human skill and industiy, 
to the highest perfection of which they are capable. At 
present, the Reports laid before Parliament prove that the 
rate of express trains varies from thirty-four to forty- 
eight miles an hour ! Bishop Wilkins, in the days when i 
the Royal Society first dawned, wrote an essay on How 
a man may fly to the Moon, in which he says—'' If it be ; 
here inquired what means there may be conjeotared for j 
our ascending beyond the sphere of the earths mag- j 
netical vigour, I answer : First, it is not perhaps impos- 
sible that a man may be able to fly with wings," &c. 
The worthy prelate should have consulted his contem- 
porary. Lord Worcester, on steam,— and then the shroud 
of ^neas and Achates might have been applied to their 
deeds, instead of to their speculations. 

" A veil of thickened air around them cast. 
That none might know — or see them as they pass'd." 

But setting aside these and all similar visions, past 
and to come, it has been oflicially announced that the 
actual receipt of monthly traffic on the South Western 
Railway, from July to December, 1845, amounted to 
201,522/., and the amount derived for passengers duriI^f 
the same period to 183,0722. In this instance, truth is 
more wonderful than fiction. 



nsiT TO THE SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT 
BLIND, ST. GEORGE'S FIELDS. 

One of the most striking instances of advance- 
ment in what may be termed the moral topography 
of the metropolis is to be found in the past and 
present occupancy of the district, known to this 
day as Saint George's Fields, although they have 
long ceased to be in rare. In ages long past, they 
formed the centre of several Roman roads; and it 
was an important station of that great people, as is 
sufficiently attested by the discovery ofcoins, bricks, 
tesselatcd pavements, and other proofs of Roman 
civilisation. It is curious, however, to note, that 
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notwithstanding tbese indications of the early im- 
portance of St. George's Fields, it must have been 
a strangely neglected district ; for, within the me- 
mory of persons living, it was probably one of the 
most Alsatian suburbs of the metropolis ; where 
idleness and improvidence ran their short-lived 
round, and vice and crime succeeded, with their 
legion of misery and ruin. The place had, indeed, 
about it a sort of moral pestilence, corresponding 
with the natural swamp of the site. It was then 
the scene of low dissipation and debauchery; 
of Sabbath profanation, and knavery, and i 
wickedness in their most odious forms. The 
reader will, doubtless, recollect it, in record at 
least, as the focus of "the Riots' of 1780; a fact 
sufficiently indicative of the bad character of the 
locality in the latter portion of the last century. 

From generalities, however, let us descend to 
particulars. A considerable plot of ground was, at 
the above period, occupied as " the Dog and Duck" 
gardens, the resort of characters of the worst de- 
scription, and thus stigmatized in one or more of 
the excellent Hannah Mores tracts ; '* theCheapside 
Apprentice," if we remember rightly. Upon this 
Terr site, at the present day, stand four palaces of 
philanthropy ; four of the noblest institutions of 
which this country can boast; the Philanthropic 
Society, for the Reform of the Children of Vice ; 
the Royal Hospital of Bethlehem, and the House of 
Occupation of Bridewell, and the School for the 
Indigent Blind. The philanthropist, as he surveys 
these ''happy homes and havens," may reflect upon 
the vast amount of good which these institutions 
must have effected for the welfare of the metropo- 
lis and the country ; and, in the boundary wall of 
Bethlehem, he may see the identity of the locality, 
a stone, sculptured with a dog and duck, the sign of 
the notorious gardens. 

The infamy of the Dog and Duck gardens grew 
to so frightful a pitch, that they were, at length, 
closed by order of the magistracy, and the premises 
vacated. They were, however, shortly afterwards 
appropriated to a much better purpose. In the 
year 1799, the house was opened as a " School for 
the Indigent Blind," by a generous band of four 
gentlemen, Messrs. Ware, Bosanquet, Boddington, 
and Houlston. Its provision for some time after 
its establishment, was for only fifteen blind persons. 
We remember the infant establishment in one of 
the tavern buildings : it did not, for a time, excite 
any extraordinary interest ; for the public had not 
then fully acknowledged the truth of the benevolent 
Dr. Lettsom's observation : " he who enables a 
blind person, without excess of labour, to earn his 
own livelihood, does him more real service than if he 
had pensioned him to a greater amount" 

The institution, however, soon attracted the 
notice of philanthropists; and up to the close of 
1 805, had bequeathed to its fund legacies amounting 
to 500/.; and from this period, the stream of 
benevolence appeared to set in towards the objects 
of the establishment, in bequests of various 
amounts, ranging from 5L to 10,000/. 

At length, the site of the School was required by 
the City of London for the building of Bethlehem 
Hospital, the old structure in Moorflelds being con- 
demned for removal. A site of two acres was then 
allotted to the School, opposite the Obelisk, at the 
junction of the Surrey roads, and between the point 
formed by the meeting of the London and St 
George's roads. The frontage was a plain eleva- 



tion, with a bee-hive in its fascia, emblematic of the 
industrial education of the school. In 182^, the 
directors and friends of the institution were incor- 
porated, under the title of *'the President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, and Members of the School for 
the Indigent Blind;" the object of the establishment 
being ** the reception, maintenance, and employ 
meut of blind persons in indigent circumstances';" 
the qualification of members being, a donation of 
ten guineas, or an annual subscription of one 
guinea; a larger amount entitling to a propor- 
tionately larger number of votes for the admission 
of candidates to the School. This act of incorpo- 
ration gave fresh impetus to public sympathy ; for, 
in the two years following, tne bequests were nu- 
merous, and included three legacies of 500/. each, 
and one of 10,000/., the latter by a " good Sama- 
ritan," James Tillard, Esq., through whose muni- 
ficence are retained certain of the scholars who 
would otherwise be placed in a state of want and 
destitution. To commemorate such generosity, the 
persons so benefited are designated " Tillard's 
class." 

The object of the institution, we may here explain, 
is the twofold education of the blind; ** the imparting 
to them that religious knowledge, which shall set 
before them their "duty to God and man, and render 
them wise unto salvation ; and the instructing 
them in a trade, by which they may be able to 
provide, either wholly, or in part, for their future 
subsistence." The excellent result may be thus 
summed up. — ** During a period of forty-five years, 
336 persons, exclusive of those who have heen 
placed on the permanent establishment or died in 
the institution, as also of those who have been 
dismissed as incapable, or for misconduct, have 
been returned to their families, able to earn, ac- 
cording to their several abilities, from 6*. to 1/. 8^. 
per week. The number of pupils has increased 
from fifteen males, admitted in 1800, to seventy- 
five males, and seventy-six females; and a manu- 
factory has been established, where articles made 
last year, entirely by the hands of the blind persons, 
were sold for 1524/. 9«. IW." — (Account of the 
School,) 1846. 

A short time since, we devoted an afternoon to 
the inspection of this very interesting establish- 
ment ; and the facts and impressions of our visit 
we will endeavour to convey to the reader. Nothing 
within the range of our own observation, has 
awakened in our mind a livelier satisfaction at the 
labours of the philanthropist to alleviate the 
burthens of suffering nature. We remember the 
institution from our childhood, and many a time 
and oft have our tender sympathies been excited 
by witnessing the sightless beings in their play- 
grounds; then, indeed, our eyes were "dimmed 
with childish tears" at what we considered an 
afflicted condition of almost abject helplessness. 
Our subsequent visits to the school have, however, 
dispelled these false impressions, and have con- 
vinced us that although blindness must still be 
considered, comparatively, as.*' an afflictive mutila- 
tion," benevolence has, with her blessed light, so 
bettered the condition of the sufferers, that they 
are no longer — 

" From the choerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge foir 
Presented with a universal blank." 

Evidence of this consolatory fact is open to the 
public, who are invited to visit the School, and 
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witness the pupils At work, at stated periods. In 
thus courtinj^ publicity, the Committee of the 
School have largjely contributed to its success ; and 
it wUl be a delightful " recompense of reward," if 
the details of our visit be the means of inducement 
to others to visit the establishment, and there test, 
by their own observation, the nature and extent of 
its benefits. 

We entered by the handsome iron gate of the 
eastern wing. In the first room to the right of the 
gateway were several females, of various ages, seated 
at a table ; some of them knitting, others at needle- 
work, and a few unoccupied. They were uniformly 
dressed in dark stuff gowns, and printed cotton 
handkerchiefs over their shoulders. They were 
quiet, and to all appearance contented ; some had 
the full bloom of health, and replied to questions 
with much vivacity. Visitors are strictly enjoined 
not to express their compassion within the pupils' 
hearing, an injunction we had some diflSculty in 
complying with ; for, notwithstanding all that 
humane ingenuitv has devised towards making up 
for the loss of siglit, the first glance at the sufierers 
can scarcely fail to quicken our sympathies ; the 
blank of the " sightless balls" is painfldly affecting, 
and it is not until you become better acquainted 
with the inmost condition of tlie blind that you 
become sensible of their cheerful frame of mind, 
which fits them for the full enjoyment of society ; 
and we soon acknowledge, with Mr. Alston, that 
" though labouring under disadvantages, at first 
appearance 'insurmountable, we find that the 
sense of hearing is very acute in blind persons, 
which enables them, from oral information, to ana- 
lyse and compare, and arrive at conclusions more 
or less correct; while their retentive memory and 
other powers of mind all contribute to their stores 
of knowledge, so that by these united means, they 
become well informed on subjects of general in- 
terest." 

The correctness of these inferences was strikingly 
evident upon our entering a large work-room upon 
the ground floor, where females were employed in 
knitting stockings, and needlework; in spinning, 
in making household Imen, and body-linen, for the 
pupils ; in netting bags and reticules of silk, &c., 
and in fine basket-making; most of these employ- 
ments involving retentiveness of memory and uni- 
formity of operation, apparently incompatible with 
a state of blindness. There is a machine adapted 
to the use of blind persons, for making sash-lines, 
clock and clothe's-lines, of a peculiar construction, 
which have been patented; the sash-lines, espe- 
cially, have been approved of by builders of the 
first eminence. It is important to notice these 
points, lest it should be imagined that the manufac- 
tured articles are clumsily made ; whereas they are 
in many respects superior to goods of their class. 
At one end of the room is a glazed case, in which 
are a variety of fancy baskets, baby-hoods, bags, 
purses, watch-pockets, and other articles of tasteful 
design, both as regards colour and make; in 
short, such as are contributed by the ladies to 
" charity bazaars," and are among the labours of 
the drawing-room. These elegancies are offered 
for sale to visitors, at very moderate prices. 

The women and girls are ranged on each side of 
the long room, and as we walked down the apart- 
ment, the busy hum of their industry gave a cheer- 
fUl air to the scene. At the suggestion of the 
superintendent, a choir of the women sang a hymn 



in a correct and impressive manner ; the irorkcrs 
in other parts of the room joining in the chorus. 
Some of the women were matronly, of middle age, 
and remarkably active ; but here might be seen 
one or two advanced in life, and upon whom the 
affliction had fallen heavily, and whose demeanour 
reminded one of the querulous king : — 

" All dark and comfortless! 

« * » • * 

Shut from the living, while amonj? the livinjr ! 
Dark as tlie grave amidst the bustling world I 
At once from business and from pleasure barrM ! 
No more to view the beauty of the Spring ! 
Nor see tlie face of kindred or of fricniL** 

These cases were, however, the exceptions, and 
altogether rare. The majority of the women 
evinced remarkable quickness in superintending 
the pupils. Among the latter were some of 
nature's fairest children, cast in her finest moulds : 

" Softness and sweetest innocence, 
Like Nature in the world's first Spring.** 

There is something inexpressibly touching in the 
fair perfection of blind beauty ! 

From the girl's work-room we passed, between a 
range of apartments for the officers of the institu- 
tion, to the boys' work-room, corresponding in size 
and position to the girls' room. In the former 
were several men and boys, employed in making 
wicker baskets, cradles, hampers, &c. Here, as in 
the girls' room, each person has his place on one 
of the two sides of the room, the centre being left 
clear and open. Above each worker, or nearly so, 
was himg a fiddle, reminding us of the invariable 
fondness of the blind for music ; a degree of taste 
and feeling which would almost seem to have been 
given to them to guard against the melancholy 
which a sense of their privation might otherwise 
give rise to. The males were cheerful in their em- 
ployment; and their work appeared to be well- 
executed. In an adjoining room, several were 
working at l)rown and white rope door-mats, neatly 
bordered with coloured work, and worsted rugs for 
hearths, carriages, &c. These articles are in- 
variably well made, and the mats of " the Blind 
School" have been for many years known among 
housewives as proverbially more lasting than those 
generally manufactured. Another branch of the 
men's work may be mentioned here: this is shoe- 
making, which is mostly carried on in a room at the 
extremity of the western wing. Here are made the 
shoes for the inmates of the school ; and slippers, 
&c., for sale. We saw here an aged pupil, who has 
been many years in the institution, and who has 
been long maintained here to superintend the 
shoemakers. 

After inspecting the ground floor, we ascended 
to the upper story, where the educational business 
of the institution is principally carried on ; as tbe 
lower floor is mostly appropriated to the industrial 
operations. In one ot the large upper rooms, a 
number of boys were seated at a long desk, the 
teacher of reading taking one of the ends. This 
intelligent officer received his appointment about 
six years since, during which time, the progress of 
the pupils under his care has been satisfactory 
to the committee, as well as to those visitors who 
have, from time to time, made the the necessary 
observations. Difi*erent systems of reading are 
taught, but that by raised or embossed letters, ac- 
cording to the plan of Mr. Alston, of Glasgow, is 
preferred by the committee. We examined three 
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or four of the boys in the New Testament, printed 
by this method; their proficiency was various: 
one read verses from the Epistles uninterruptedly, 
and with good emphasis and intelligence ; another 
stumbled and failed to keep his fingers on the line ; 
a third read somewhat more distinctly, &c. It 
should, however, be added, that the male pupils, 
generally, are reluctant to receive this instruction, 
as they think it will deprive them of acquiiing a 
knowledge of the trade by which they are likely 
to be benefited on leaving the School. This will, 
in some measure, explain the moderate success of 
this branch of instruction in the establishment. The 
attempt to teach reading and writing was first made 
here in June, 1831, by Mr. Gall, under the most 
promising auspices ; and the reader who is anxious 
to pursue the subject further, will find some very 
interesting details in Mr. Gall's " Origin and pro- 
gress of Literature for the Blind." It may be as 
well to remind the reader that the proficiency of 
all blind pupils depends greatly upon whether 
they could read before tlicy lost their si^ht, and 
whether they have been blind from their infancy, 
or never acquainted with letters. 

We have already adverted to the fondness of blind 
persons for music, in noticing the violins hung up in 
the men and boys' working-room. The great accuracy 
of the ear, it is' well known, gives to the blind a cor- 
responding advantage in music ; they depend en- 
tirely upon this sensitiveness, and hence they har- 
monise so well together, and keep such perfect 
accord in time, that Paganini, after listening to 
some pieces performed by the pupils of an institu- 
tion for the blind, in Paris, declared that he never 
before had an adequate notion of what harmony 
was. 

Many of the pupils, both male and female, at the 
St. George's Fields* School, have evinced similar 
taste and aptness for music ; and hence, they are 
instructed in it, not as a mere amusement, but with 
a view to engagements as organists and teachers of 
psalmody. This instruction is given in the upper 
rooms, where an organ and piano-fortes are pro- 
vided; we heard some of the pupils play, and more 
than one were competent to play or teach singing 
in any church or cbapel. 

It was not a little interesting to witness the taste 
and feeling with which the players executed several 
pieces of music ; as w ell as the delight which the 
practice evidently aflbrded them. Every year, an 
opportunity is given them for a public display of 
their abilities, in a concert of sacred music, the pro- 
ceeds of which are added to the funds of the insti- 
tution. This performance usually takes place in 
October, in the chapel, or music room, a tastefully 
designed apartment which occupies the centre of 
the first floor. It is divided into four sections by 
archways, which support the tower; in the centre 
division to the front, immediately under the tower 
is placed the organ ; on each side of w liich are 
ranged seats for the inmates of the establishment, 
llie remainder, forming the largest compartment, 
is occupied by seats for the public ; and in the 
centre, opposite the organ, is placed the reading 
desk. The ceiling is flat, formed into pannels by 
moulded ribs, with bosses at their intersections, 
the ends next the wall resting on brackets sup- 
ported by corbels. The whole is grained in imita^ 
tion of oak, and has a very pleasing eftect, hanno- 
nizing well with the character of the building. 

The religious instruction of the pupils, we may 



here mention, is most carefully attended to : the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament, as 
well as the Liturgy, have been printed in embossed 
letters for this purpose, and the chaplain to the 
institution attends three times, at the least, in every 
week. The comforts and advantages thus afforded 
to the pupils are inestimable, since, by this means, 
they are enabled to acquire information for them- 
selves, to *'make their burthen easy," and, "to hold 
communion with their God in the perusal of his 
Holy Word." 

In every portion of the establishment, we were 
much gratified with the neatness, extreme order, 
and cleanliness, in many instances exceeding the 
keeping of a private house. In the ground-floor 
apartments, as the work-rooms, which are most 
used, there was no indication of slovenliness ; and 
in the bed-rooms, to use a flimiliar phrase, you 
may "dine off the floor." 

We have already explained the origin and objects 
of this excellent institution, generally. It may, 
however, aid the good work* to state that the pupil? 
are clothed, boarded, lodged, and instructed. The 
applicants nmst not be under ten years of age, and 
not exceeding twenty-five ; and none who have a 
greater degree of sight than will enable them to 
distinguish light from darkness, can be placed on 
the list of candidates. It has been found that 
pupils between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
have derived the greatest benefit from the school 
mstruction. If they be in extreme indigence, they 
will, probably, be but little benefited by what is 
taught them ; because the value of the instruction 
they may have received, wUl, when they leave the 
School, chiefly depend upon their means of carrying 
on the trade which they have learned. ITie pupils, 
we should add, regularly receive as pocket money, 
a part of their earnings ; and when they leave the 
institution, a sum of money, and a set of tools for 
their respective trades are given to them. 

Amidst the hundreds of benevolent foundations 
which constitute the highest worth of this vast 
metropolis, it would scarcely be possible to point 
to an establishment more important iu its objects, 
or more complete in its provisions for carrying them 
out, than is " the School for the Indigent Blind." 
The munificence of those " who enjoy the luxury of 
doing good " has proved how extensively the great 
design lias been appreciated from its first opening; 
and Ave can hardly picture any scheme of philan- 
thropy worthier of public support than that which 
removes an afllictcd class from a life of sorrow, 
indolence, and repining at their infirmities, to a 
sccue of cheerful employment, and moral and re- 
ligious culture ; in short, from darkness, moral as 
well as physical, to the brightness of human excel- 
lence. It' has long been proved that the bliud 
possess unusual degrees of certain perceptions, a 
sort of benign compensation for their great priva- 
tion ; and to nurture betimes this capacity for 
active pursuits, is one of the noblest exercises of 
superior means and intelligence. With such an 
extended sphere of utility, and fostered by royal 
patronage, and the wisdom-tempered presidency 
of the Primate of all England, uc trust, '*th'e 
School for the Indigent Blind " Avilllonp: flourish as 
a monument of the Christian spirit of the aire. 
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A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY. 
Chap. V.« 

"Mm. Barlow," asked Agnos, "have you ever read 
Mrs. Lester's School 1 " 

" Yes, Agnes, I have read Laura's favourite book, and 
I am sure you are thinking of the little girl who would 
not have anything but grass and daisies in her country 
garden, because nothing else grew in the Drapers' Gar- 
dens in London; for I never read that tale without 
being strongly reminded of my own childhood. Indeed 
I know few books which charm both old and young as 
that book does." 

" Well," said Frederic, " I really begin to see a herbal 
may become *un veritable souvenir.' Sophia's next 
drawing is of a very small bright green plant, which she 
calls the Golden Saxifrage ; whoso younger days will 
that bring to light?" 

" I claim that flower aa my own memorandum," re- 
plied Sophia, " but it is not the very next flower in the 
portfolio; for you have overlooked a saxifrage which 
outshines them all, — the Saxifraga Hirculus, or Yellow 
Marsh Saxifrage." 

" It joins delicacy of form to splendour of colour,** 
remarked Rosaline, " for nothing can be more elegant 
than its gay golden flowers, which are enriched in the 
inside by numerous spots of a deeper tint. It is a rare 
plant, and has its native seat on bleak and high sta- 
tions, which we north-country people call fells; — the 
shoulder of some mountain, where boggy spots are 
found ; and it requires great care and attention to pre- 
serve it in more sheltered places. It is one of the many 
flowers ' bom to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness 
on the desert air ;' or rather its beauty, for sweetness it 
has none to waste." 

*' Now then, Sophia, what have you to say for this 
little flower]" 

" I love it because it always seems to me a type of 
' Green Erin,' and is as much associated in my mind 
with Ireland as the shamrock can be in that of her 
true-born sons." 

" Is it like the shamrock 1 " 

'* The true shamrock seems as diflScult to find as the 
origin of the round towers, around which it is said to 
flourish ; but this certainly is not like the leaves worn 
on ' St. Patrick's day in the morning.' " 

" It is very unlike the other saxifrages." 

" It is not a saxifrage, but of the saxifrage tribe. 
Its botanical name is Chrysosplenium, which word is 
derived, I believe, from two Greek words, signifying 
gold and the spleen, and refers to its medicinal quali- 
ties. Yet, even this name has to me a different signifi- 
cation in its sound, for it so nearly resembles that of 
the precious stone Chrysoprasus, whilst its bright yel- 
low-green hue is also Tike that stone, that I jumble in 
my mind Chrysosplenium and Chrysoprasus, and 
emeralds and the Emerald Isle in bright and inextrica- 
ble confusion." 

" Upon my word, Sophia," exclaimed Cyril, " you do 
make a most confused affair of it. Can you not give a 
more clear account 1 " 

'• Oh, yes. I can account for it myself, because the 
actual association of ideas is with the day when I first 
saw this humble beauty spread in luxuriant profusion 
on the Dublin mountaius, when I was with my father 
in Ireland two years ago." 

" In Ireland ! You are a greater traveller than I 
had supposed, Sophia. Do tell me something of Ire, 
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land,"* asked Justine. " What took yon to the moun- 
tains ? " 

" It was one of the many excursions kindly planned 
for me by our good friends, Dr. and Mrs. Gordon, with 
whom I was staying ; and one of the pleasanteat. There 
was no show place to be seen, but much natural beaaty, 
as wild as if it had been ninety instead of nine miles 
from the city. After passing through the interminable 
rows of Jane-villes and Ann-vUles, Larch-villee without 
a larch, and Elm-courts with nothing higher than a 
shrub near them ; and admiring for the twentieth time 
the grandiloquent conceit of Rathgar Castle Cottage, as 
the name was placed in large letters before a eastellated 
building of one story high, we came into a more nml 
district, where the Apnl sun was shining on a green 
more lovely and more vivid than any I had ever seen 
before. Presently the road became more and more wild, 
now rising over a stony bank, which would have ahakea 
to pieces any but Irish springs, now descending into a 
little valley threaded by a brawling brook, througb 
which Tommy, the horse, dashed with an impetuosity 
which seemed to justify his master's partial assurance 
that he knew he was taking us to a charming spot. The 
last sign of civilization seemed past ; and I think that 
last sign was a broken cart plac^ between two Calling 
gate-posts, as a substitute for the absent gate." 

" And a very clever contrivance too," sud Mr. Bar- 
low. " Some people would call it very Iriah ; but I fear 
slovenly fiirming is not altogether confined to that 
country ; and if our eyes werfe as much upon the Io<^ oat 
at home as abroad, we might make discoveriei there 
which strike us as peculiar when seen in another land.*" 

" I have frequently remarked this propensity to com- 
ment upon things from home, which at home would 
pass without notice," added Mrs. Loraine, "and thought 
it but a variation of the same propensity which Iead& 
us to see in other individuals those faulta which self- 
love prevents us from detecting in our own mind and 
character — an illustration of that spirit which our 
blessed Saviour reproves in those who would pla<^ oat 
th6 moat from their brother's eye, yet see not the beam 
in their own eye." 

" I waa much struck with this during my Irish vi«t*" 
replied Sopha; "and the pretty Chrysosplenium tau^t 
me also tne folly of admiring in strangers those amiable 
qualities which too often pass unappreciated in the dear 
circle at home ; for it is to be found in our own neigh- 
bourhood ; yet I had overlooked it here to be charmed 
with it far away." 

" But beauty and amiability should charm us wherever 
we find them," remarked Justine ; " and perhaps the 
plant was in greater beauty there, rr in greater luxu- 
riance, and thus forced itself upon your notice. Bat 
pray continue your account of your excursion, for I 
nave much curiosity to know what is to be found in the 
inside of an Irish cabin. Did you oontrive to get into 
one 1" 

*' Oh yes ! our friend Tommy at length drew us op a 
rocky pass called the Breeks of Balinascomey, where 
we once more saw a few cottages, or cabins, oSf a veiy 
humble description, to be sure, but not of the lowest class. 
At one of these we begged accommodation for ourselves 
and our horse, which was very cheerfully granted by the 
good-looking mistress. Mrs. Gordon remained with 
her to rest, whilst the Doctor and I gratified our 
aspiring natures by ascending nearly to the summit of 
the hill, for which trouble we were rewarded by a meet 
lovely view. Mountains and rocks below us formed the 
foreground of the picture, and bounded it on the sooth. 
Before us, westward, lay the city of Dublin and part of 
its lovely bay, the blue waters laving the shore aa gmify 
as if caressing the thing they loved ; whilst to the north 
was another range of grassy hills, over which peeped 
the faint grey outline of Slieve Donnard, at the distanee 
of sixty miles. Nothing could be more lovely ! The 
very remembrance of the pure air and brilliant sunshine 
is renewed enjoyment !" 
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" I lore to hear Sophia reoomit the pleasures of the 
fresh air/' said her father, " for the task alwajs brings 
again the glow to her cheeks, and fills her with grati- 
tude for so cheap a blessing, reminding me of what 
Wordsworth says, — 
• 

" Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Tlirou^h all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
"With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor tiie snerrs of selfish men. 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. ** 

" I do love to see the love of Nature my children's 
firat love." 

" Not our very first love either : that must have been 
yours and my mother's. I almost feel ashamed to say 
our enjoyment of the beauties of nature was interrjpted 
by ' the keen demand of appetite ;' and on re-entering 
the cabin we were not a little pleased to see how well 
Mrs. Gordon's handy fingers ha!d spread the table for us; 
and in addition to the contents of our traveiling-basket, 
the hostess had supplied a profusion of fresh eggs, 
which she roasted in the embers, and pressed upon us 
with true Irish hospitality." 

" But was not the place too dirty for you to enjoy any- 
thing f 

"Indeed, it was not. I own it was not quite a 
drawing-room; but the furniture was good and clean, 
and the dresser displayed nice delf and other comforts, 
though there was a mud floor, and the ceiling merely 
consisted of the furze which supported the thatch, 
whilst a large brood of fowls had undisputed possession 
of one comer of the room, where ihey kept flying up 
and down from a beam which was over a good store of 
fuel and potatoes. I was laughed at for my nicety in 
chasing the fowls out of the cabin before I sat down to 
dinner ; but I redeemed my character by patting two 
large dogs which stationed themselves beside us, and 
begged for a share in our good things." 

'* Certainly this could not be called a wretched Irish 
cabin." 

" Oh no ! it belonged to one of the class of respect- 
able fanners. Two or three children, who came in from 
school, were tolerably well clothed ; and the good master 
soon made his appearance with his horse, cart, and 
eldeat daughter, a very pretty girl, whose black eyes 
gave us many iurtive glances, and who amused me 
greatly by the mixture of archness, cunning, and sim- 
plicity, with which she contrived to draw me away from 
the party, under the pretext of showing me a view 1 had 
not seen, and then blushing, and smiling, and curt- 
seying, asked me how I liked Ireland. ' And sure,' she 
added, 'your ladyship don't dislike the Irish — sure you 
would not object to taking an Insh servant ; and 1 
would so like to go with you to England— it would be 
such improvement to lam the good, tidy, EnglUh ways. 
Oh, I would like much to go " 

*' Well, Sophia, why did you not bring her? 1 wonder 
you could have the heart to lefuse !" exclaimed Charles. 
" Just imagine old Watson having a wild Irish girl to 
teach. The very exercise of scolding her would euro 
the rheumatism." 

" I felt quite sorry to crush poor Bridget's hope, wild 
IS it was," said Sophia ; *' and turned homewards with 
regret.'* 

" How long did your regret last, Sophia, after you got 
into the April sunshine]" asked Mr. Loraine. '* I sus- 
pect hardly as long as an April shower T 

" The sea breeze wafted it all away as we walked 
down the heights of Ballinascomey, where each side of 
the road was a treasury of spring flowers— primroses, 
cowslips, wood-anemones, oxalis, and hairy violets; and 
where, close by a trickling rill, I discovered the chrysos- 



plenium, its most minute golden flowers absolutely glit- 
tering in their tiny nooks at the foot of each green leaf. 
I never saw anything so cheerful as its aspect ; and. 
with the help of a knife from the basket store, Iladened 
the carriage with a mass of its verdure, and with nu- 
merous roots of cowslips and primroses for Mrs. Gordon's 
garden. The very plant from which that drawing was 
made, was one which I brought home ; so I hope, Fre- 
deric, my long stoiy has apologised for the favour with 
which I regard my gem fVom the Emerald Isle." 

" It has really been rather a long story," aaid Mrs. Lo- 
raine. *' Poor Little Laura has been looking sleepy for 
the last quarter of an hour, but in reply to her mamma'i 
signal for retiring, begs to hear the evening's charade 
before she goes." 

" Yes, please," said Laura ; " do let me stay, and try 
to guess it ; and, first, let Sophia tell us what the Golden 
Saxifrage is good for r 

" I am afraid it is good for nothing but to look 
pretty," answered Sophia ; '* at least, in the present day, 
in spite of its name, it is not used by the herbalists ; 
but it is one of the many proofs which flowers afford of 
the overflowing bounty of Him who has spread beauty 
over the lowly places of the earth, and gives cheerful- 
ness and peace to many a humble and lowly heart." 

" Now then, my dear mother," said Cyril, " if you 
will hand me the charade, Laura shall read it herself — 
though it looks rather a long one." And, drawing the 
little girl to him, gave her the following : — 

By what shall we my First pourtray ? 

Call it gloomy, call it gay, 

Call it wretched, call it grand, 

The shame and glory of our land. 

Seat of learning, round of pleasure, 

Haiwt of vice, and store of treasure ; 

Into whose vast bosom pours 

Exhaustless wealth from farthest shores. 

Yet, in the darkness of her breast, 

Hides grief by poverty opprcst. 

Homing views not ought so fair 

As the bright tilings which glitter there ; 

Nor does the night her shadow throw 

O'er scenes of deeper guilt and woe. 

And here, with gorgeous panoply, 

Oft conies my Second sweeping by ; 

Yet not the less will shrink aside 

In dim obscurity to hide. 

Some say it was not made for man, 

And yet, deny it if you can, 

In all, suppress it as we may, 

'T^vill sometimes struggle into day ; 

And gentlest minds may own its thrall, \ 

Whilst those whom it would high install ! 

Will find it oft may have a fall. J 

My First has many a gilded dome 

Where finds my Second fitting home; 

My First has many a humble shed 

Where my bright whole may rfar her head. 

Tended by humble hands with care, 

And pining for a purer air. 

My pretty Whole ! *Tis Nature^s chad 

Lurking within the woodlands wild, 

A dweller on the lonely rock. 

And yet, amid the city's smoke. 

To the spent artisan 'twill bring 

Remembrance of life's gay spring, 

And from the town's close dirty lane 

Allure his memory back again 

To early sccncfi, till fh)m his eye 

Tlie gloomy buildinj^s ceem to fly. 

And childhood's home his heart will bless 

Amidst the cily*s wilderness. 
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" I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
iheuu"—Montaiffne. 

LONGEVITY OF THE TORTOISE. 

In the library of Lambeth Palace is the shell of a 
tortoise, brought there in 1623. It lived till 1730, 
and was then accidentally killed. Another, in the 
palace at Fulham, procured by Bishop Laud in 1628, 
died in 1759. Tortoises are proverbial for their 
longevity ; one at Peterborough lived 220 years. — Sir 
Ridiard Phillips. 

CU5NIN0 OF THE FOX. 

When living in RoBS-shire, I went one morning in 
July, before daybreak, to endeavour to shoot a stag, 
who had been complained of very much by an ad- 
joining farmer, as having done great damage to 
his crops. Just after it was daylight, I saw a large fox 
come very quietly along the edge of the plantation 
in which I was concealed ; he looked with great care 
over the turf wall into the field, and seemed to long veiy 
much to get hold of some hares that were feeding in it, 
but apparently knew that be bad no chance of catch- 
ing one by dint of running ; after considering a short 
time, he seemed to have formed his plans, and having 
examined the different gaps in the wall by which the 
hares might be supposed to go in and out, he fixed upon 
the one that seemed the most frequented, and laid him- 
self down close to it in an attitude like a cat watching a 
mouse-hole. Cunning as he was, he was too intent on 
his own hunting to be aware that I was within twenty 
yards of him with a loaded rifle, and able to watch every 
movement he made; I was much amazed to see the 
fellow BO completely outwitted, and kept my rifle ready 
to shoot him if he found me out and attempted to 
escape. In the mean time I watched all his plans : he 
first, with great silence and care, scraped a small hollow 
in the ground, throwing up the sand as a kind of screen 
between his hiding-place and the hares* mouse. Every 
now and then, however, he stopped to listen, and some- 
times to take a most cautions peep into the field ; when 
he had done this, he laid himself dotMi in a convenint 
posture for springing on his prey, and remained per- 
fectly motionless, with the exception of an occasional 
reconnoitre of the feeding hares. When the sun began 
to rise, they came one by one from the field to the cover 
of the plantation ; three had already come in without 
passing by his ambush ; one of them came within twenty 
yards of him, but he made no movement beyond crouch- 
ing still more flatly to the ground. Presently two came 
directly towards him ; though he did not venture to 
look up, I saw by an involuntary motion of his ears that 
those quick organs had already warned him of their 
approach : the two hares came through the gap together, 
and the fox, springing with the quickness of lightning, 
caught one and killed her immediately ; he then lifted 
up his booty and was carrying it off like a retriever, 
when my rifle ball stopped his course by passing through 
his backbone, and I went up and dispatched him. After 
seeing this I never wondered again as to how a fox could 
make a prey of animals much quicker than himself, and 
apparently quite as cunning. — Wild JSports and Kafu- 
ral Ilistory of the Highlands, by Charles St. John, Esq, 

THE BEAUTY OF THE SKY. 

It is a strange thing how little in general people 
know about the sky. It is the part of creation in which 
nature has done more for the Fake of pleasing man. 
more for the sole and evident pui'pose of talking to him 
and teaching him, than in any other of her workp, and 
it is just the part in which we least attend to her. There 
arc not many of her other works in which some more 
material or essential purpose than tlie mere pleasing of 



man is not answered by every part of their oiganizitioii; 
but every essential purpose of the sky mighty aa &r si 
we know, be answered, if once in three days, or there* 
abouts, a great black ugly rain cloud were broken up 
over the blue, and evei^hing well watered, and so lU 
left blue again until next time, with perhaps a film of 
morning and evening mist for dew. But instead of thii, 
there is not a moment of any day of our lives when naton 
is not producing scene after scene, picture after picture, 
gloiy after glory, and working still upon such exquisite 
and constant principles of the most perfect beaotv, that 
it is quite certain it is all done for us, and intended for 
our perpetual pleasure. — Modem Painters. 

THE OAPTAIK MASTERSB.* 

Another of our skipper's stories was the finding t 
vessel yawing about in a most feariul way, steeriag 
wild. He at first determined to give her a wide berth, 
but afterwards thought he would inquire the longitode. 
He therefore hailed her, "What ship is that?" "The 
Samuel Walker." "Where are you from?** "From 
Besting, down east." " Who commands herl" ** Why, 
I undertuk her, but I swear she is too much for me."— 
Echoes from the Bachooods. 



I have often been astonished at the aoftneas in whidi 
other minds seem to have passed their day : the ripened 
pasture and clustering vineyards of imagination : Uie 
mental arcadia in which they describe tnemaelTes si 
having loitered from year to year. Yet, can I have fiuth 
in this perpetual Claude Lorraine pencil — this undying 
verdure of the soil — this gold and purple suffusion of the 
sky — those pomps of the palace and the pencil with their 
pageants and nymphs, giving life to their landscape; 
while mine was a continual encounter with difficulty, 
a continual summons to self-control? — ^A march, not 
unlike that of the climber up the side of Etna ; erery 
step through ruins, the vestiges of former conflagration ; 
the ground I trode, rocks that had once been flame ; 
every advance a new trial of my feelings or my fortitude ; 
every stage of the ascent leading me, like the traTcDer, 
into a higher region, of sand or ashes ; until, at the 
highest, I stood in a circle of eternal frost, with all the 
rich and human landscape below fading away in distance, 
and looked down only on a gulph of fire. — MarsUm, 

The Chinese proverb says, " A lie has no legs, and 
cannot stand ; but it has wings, and can fly far and 
wide.**— Hochelatja. 

The. noblest part of a friend is an honest boldnen ii^ 
the notifying of errors. He that tells me of a foalt? 
aiming at my good, I must think him wise and fiuthfol ; 
wise, in spying that which I see not ; faithful, in a plain 
admonishment, not tainted with flattery. — FeUhamt 
Resolves. 

It is startling to reflect that all the time and energr 
of a multitude of persons of genius, talent and know- 
ledge, is expended in endeavours to demonstrate esch 
others* errors."— Xieftc^/." 
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The night was dark, and o*er the gahle 
The storm broke wiUi it» wintry power. 
The good old man read in the Bible, 
And, leren ! struck the old church tower. 
•* Oh Heaven !" cried Ellen, poler growings 
*' Struck aeren I and George is not here ! 
He lost his way this dark night's blowing I 
How throbs my anxious heart with fear T* 
TOL. m- 



The Forester the wide heath over 
Bore her betrothed Bridegroom's name, 
Her heart beat joy to meet her lover 
Whene'er the gallant youngster came ; 
Last year saw every evening bringing, 
At sunset, George to greet the Maid, 
But now, when evening chimes were ring^g 
Five ! it was dark, and yet he stayed. 
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Poor Ellen ran out to tiie meeting. 

And soon returned — ^with Nrfldered eye 

And bre»thleu haste her father greeting — 

Into the fann-honse tremblingly. 

*' Oh help !'* she oried, ** a mournful wailing 

Comes from the reedy wmterj dun ! 

*Ti8 George — he cries — hii strength is failing — 

Oh father! haste! to save your son!'* 

The old man looked up. and shook lightly 
His hoary locks, " My child ! thou know*st 
An hundred years there wandered nightly. 
Just there, the noble Gertrude's Ghost. 
Astray at night among the marshes 
Her horses and her carriage sank. 
The Countess o*er the moor stiU paces, 
And warns the traveller from the bank." 

" Oh ! ere his heart break ! come !" cried Ellen, 
" And speak not of an idle tale ! 
His cries upon my ear were swelling ! 
Could I to know his accent* fail P** 
Yet, trusting to the village saying — 
Though on her knees she begged — in doubt 
Sate Martin yet, his help delaying. 
And in despair she hurried out. 

" Oh help I" she cried at every dwelling, 
" A man is drowning in the lake ! 
He groans — oh ! list the tale Fm telling — 
I ask it for our Saviour's sake !'* 
Tet— «s were all in league united — 
" It were but so much labour lost.** 
They stupid said — ^her misery slighted — 
'* *TiB nothing but the Lady's ghost. 



'^Ofa Godr she cried, her arms extending, 
" No heart of rock would aid allow — 
Thon^who art Lore— lei thkt, deaoendin^ 
Give me the strength to save him now !** 
Then quickly felt she that a fountain ^ 

Of courage in her breast arose. 
And swiftly nuhed she "neath the mountain. 
Whence still the wild lamenting goes. 

The old man in the house felt dreaiy 

As all the world upon him lay. 

And through the fields he hastened, weaiy. 

That stormy winter's night away. 

He called 'midat roaring wind and water 

On Ellen's name an hundred times. 

But 'stead of his beloved daughter 

There answered only echo-chimes. 

The village his lamentings raising. 
The* men aD now to rescue throng — 
And twenty torches* light was bladng 
At midnight all the Fool along. 
There found they — ^horror all surpassing ! 
Close to the shore, in sedges wide. 
Their stiffened bodies yet embracing 
"Whom death itself oonld not divide. 

White as a spectre with his sorrow 
Sank Martin in his neighbours* arms. 
And this disastrous night no morrow. 
No joy from memoiy ever charms. 
A grey stone, with two doves abiding, 
The country mason*s labours gave, 
With — ** Flee from Superstition's guiding ! 
That laid them in their early grave.** 



THE CINQUE PORTS. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SANDWICH. 

** As generations come and go. 
Their arts, their customs, ebb and flow; 
Fate, fortune, sweep strong powers away. 
And feeble, of themselves, decay." 

WoEDSWORTH- 



Before commencing our notices of this once 
celebrated but now almost unknown town, it may 
be advisable briefly to allude to the physical chan- 
ges which time has produced on the coast on which 
Sandwich once lay, and in the island (Thanet) on 
which it so closely abuts. 

The river dividing Thanet from the continent of 
Rent feU into the sea at Sandwich, and was called 
the Stour, and this (or rather another stream which 
flowed into it), winding to the north-west so as to 
form the island, reached the sea again near Recol- 
yer, where it was called formerly the Yenlade, but 
afterwards, as the waters began to fail, it was known 
by the appropriate appellation of Wanttume, a 
name which it still retains. At both these mouths 
the sea rushed freely, and flowed entirely round the 
island, forming, as we have said, a broad estuary, 
which offered a safe and inviting passage for ships 
of the largest burthen, and was indeed the accus- 
tomed route from France to London. The water 
at the narrowest part was upwards of a mile and 
a half in width, and in some places four miles. 



The wasting of these waters, find the decay of 
the channel, would in all likelihood have been 
progressing for many years before the circumstance 
was noted, but the alteration had become quite 
visible in Bede's time. The Stour was neither so 
wide nor so rapid as it had been; the Yenlade was 
beginning to be known as t(ie Wantsume; and the 
proprietors were inadvertently adding to the 
mischief, by securing those lands from which the 
sea had retired, from the possibility of being again 
overflowed. 

At the time this estuary was as we have de- 
scribed it at first, the lands along the coarse of the 
river which now are luxuriant pasture were of 
course beneath the waters, which also flowed over 
the low grounds almost as far as Canterbury; and 
on the coast from Ramsgate to Deal extended one 
broad bay, the tides of which washed the foot of 
the hill on which Richborough CastVe stands, now 
two miles inland. Ebbsflete, where a narrow 
creek ran inland, was a common and conveoienc 
landing place, and the site of the present town of 
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Saodwich was under tbe waves. 

It was probably as a successor to or substitute 
for Richborougb, when the sea retirine from it 
destroyed its utility as a port, that Sandwich was 
built, on ground also redeemed from the ocean. It 
was built alon^ the southern margin of the river 
Stour, and on the sea sands, as it name Sond-^e or 
Sondwych ftilly testifies; and this title also evidences 
its Saxon origin. The name first occurs in history 
about the year a.d. 664. The town was also caUed 
Lundenwich, as lying in the way, or rather being 
the usual passage, to London. 

Prom the time of its origin, the property of this 
town was vested in the reignine monarch, until 
the year a.d. 979, when King Ethelred gave it to 
Christchurchin Canterbury to the use of the monks, 
free from all secular service and fiscal tribute 
except the repelling invasions, and the repairing of 
bridges and castles. King Knute confirmed, or 
rather (for all the property of the island was his 
by conques^ renewed this gift, after having partly 
rebmlt and considerably improved the town. 
William the Conquerer, and Henry the Second, 
confirmed to the monks of Christchurch all their 
liberties and q;istoras in Sandwich. But in the 
reign of Edward the First, these reverend proprietors 
gave up to the king a chief proportion of their 
rights in exchange for land in another part of Kent: 
and, the reservations made in this agreement being 
found practically inconvenient, a farther compro- 
mise was made m the reign of Edward the Third, 
whereby the monks ceded fdl their rights, privileges, 
and possessions in the town and port of Sandwich. 

It was in Edward the Confessor's reign, who 
resided here for a considerable time, that Sandwich 
was made a Cinque Port, and it has always ranked 
next to Hastings in precedency. It was first in- 
corporated by Edward the Third, and the meeting 
by which the Mayor is annually elected is convened 
by the blast of a brass horn of great antiquity, 
which is sounded before the house of every one 
qualified to vote. All municipal elections, decrees, 
&c. are made by the corporate body assembled by 
the blast of this ancient horn. 

Some of these ancient laws are amusing. In 
1493 it was decreed that a person refiisin^ to take 
a particular office, to which he was appomted by 
the meeting, should not be permitted to bake or 
brew, or that, if he did bake or brew, the Commons 
might seize the bread and beer, and apply it to 
their own use. We can hardly in these days 
understand how very awkward a predicament this 
must have been, when beer shops and public bake- 
houses were not. 

Another decree of about the same period was 
that no person be elected a jurat, who has not 
dwelt and kept house in the town a year and a day, 
he and hit wife together, A general law of this kind 
mieht become a national benefit; or would it not 
rather perhaps in these days become the nucleus of 
another league to agitate for repeall 

Sandwich seems gradually to have increased in 
wealth and consequence from the time when, from 
the decay of the Portus Rutupinus (Richborougb), 
it became a substitute for, and successor to, that 
celebrated haven, though, like other towns on 
this coast, it suffered at times fearfully from the 
ravages of the Danes. But the inhabitants made 
a spirited, aiid not unfrequently a successftil, oppo- 
sition to these pirates. To enter into any detailed 
account of these times, would merely be to multiply 



descriptions of cruelty, always disgusting and never 
profitable. Pass we therefore over them. Rather 
would we assist the over-proud and over-zealous yet 
well-intentioned Bishop and Martyr, St. Thomas k 
Becket in his fiight, when after a close concealment 
of many days af Eastry, he passed hastily through 
Sandwich.and, leaving the town by the Fishers* Gate, 
embarked in a small fishine boat which had been 
secretly hired for him, and landed at Gravelines the 
same evening. Or gladly would we join the throng 
who are so eagerly crowding to wartds the quay just 
six years afterwards, to welcome the Prelate on 
bis return to his home, and to escort him with 
honour through the Canterbury Gate. 

But a few years pass, and a still more illustrious 
exile, a crowned and lion-hearted king, steps on the 
quay at Sandwich, amid the deafening acclamations 
of his subjects, assembled from every Quarter four 
miles around, to obtain a elance of the brave 
monarch, who, on his return from the Holy Wars, 
was betrayed by the guile of the cowardly Duke 
of Austria, and, in defiance of every feeling of 
chivalry and honour, was by him cast into a dungeon. 
For months he languished there, and, as every 
body knows, the place of his confinement was dis- 
covered by a £uthftd minstrel. He was at length 
released, finished his journey safely, and is now 
treadinehis own' soil, breathing ms native air. 
Loud, aeafening, are the heartfelt shouts that 
greet him, splendid the carriage prepared for him, 
ma^ificent the cortige which awaits him. But he 
withdraws from all ; declines all honours, all state, 
all parade, and in humble guise and on foot, he 
proceeds from Sandwich to Canterburv, there to 
offer before the High Altar rich gifts and oblations, 
and the more acceptable sacrifice of a heart sof- 
tened by gratitude for the perils he had escaped. 
This paramount duty performed, Richard "is him- 
self again.** 

Many such scenes of thrilling interest the annals 
of Sandwich bear witness to, and many passages 
of a highly chivalric nature occurred here, for, as 
we have said, this town ranked second among the 
Cinque Ports. At first it ftimished only five ships 
to the general quota, but so rapid was its advance 
in wealth and importance, that, various alterations 
being made from time to time in the allotments 
according to' the varying^ circumstances of the Ports, 
instead of five. Sandwich was shortly taxed to 
the amount of ten ships and a hal£ It is said to 
have been the first place in England where ships 
were built. 

Sandwich was very often the rendezvous for 
fleets which were espedaUy commanded by the 
kine in person ; and tnis was particularly the case 
in the reign of the chivalrous Edward III. Indeed, 
during all the French wars of these times, it was 
the accustomed rendezvous of the fleets and armies, 
and the most usual place of embarkation and de- 
barkation. It is said by some authors, that, after 
the battle of Poictiers, when the Black Prince 
threw his former laurels into insi^niflcance by the 
bright ones he gathered there, belauded at Sand- 
wich,* with his royal prisoners, John, King of 
France, and Philip, the monarch's youngest son, 
a promising youtn of fourteen, who had fought 
bravely at his father's side, and yielded his sword 
at the same time. 

While in the zenith of glory and prosperity. 



(1) Some mnthon uj Plymoudi. 
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"while vigorously engaged in commerce, and while 
the favourite rendezvous and port for kings and 
armies to sojourn and embark, Sandwich was 
also rich in those charitable institutions which 
at all tunes illumine and sanctify worldly pomp, 
but which formed a peculiar feature of those times 
of rude pomp and barbaric splendour. 

In early times the bishop of a diocese was taxed 
with the care of all the poor; but afterwards, when 
churches acauired fixed revenues, a certain pro- 
portion was laid aside for the behoof of the poor, 
and houses of charity were built for their accom- 
modation. But such works of piety were not con- 
fined to those who had assumed a religious garb. 
Many a loftv chieftain has immortalized his name 
by a charitable donation, without which his " deeds 
of derring do," chivalrous as they DMght be, would 
have been forgotten ; and the name of many a 
noble matron has descended through after gene- 
rations in the prayers of those to whose welfere 
she had sacrificed her worldly wenlth. 

The Hospital of St. Bartholomew, in Sandwich, 
is one of those institutions originating in private 
beneficence. In its original it was meant only for 
pilgrims and travellers. Leland describes it as 
" an hospital, withoute the town, fyrst ordeined 
for maryners desesyd and hurte." 

It is worthy of note, that very many of these 
ancient hospitals in and near the Cinque Forts, if 
not especially founded for travellers (as this seems 
to have been), were yet all expressly bound by the 
rules of their foundation, not merely to show hos- 
pitality as the general rule of the age, but to be 
especially careful of pilgrims and travellers — to 
show them every solace, to provide them every 
succour, and to furnish them, as far as possible, 
with the means of prosecuting their journey. This 
affectionate solicitude for the wayfarer arose, doubt- 
less, from the national excitement with regard to 
the Holy Wars, which would make all bound to or 
returning from them objects of especial interest ; 
and still more, from the feelings of respect, and 
almost of veneration, which attached to fdi those 
pilgrims who, from motives of piety, sought 

" Those holv fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet. 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross." 

Thousands of pilgrims were annually passing 
and repassing " the Ports." 

The Hospital of St Bartholomew remains where 
it was orisinally founded, on the high road, or 
rather, at die junction of two hi^h roads, about a 
mile out of Sandwich, the site beinj^ chosen as con- 
venient for travellers. As it existed m the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the brethren and sisters 
had comfortable apartments, but not separate 
houses. The whole was a connected building, with 
public hall, bakehouse, and kitchen, with the diapel 
a few paces off. But now each brother and sister 
has a separate abode; and the sixteen cottages, 
embosomed each in its own garden, and surrounded 
hy rich orchards and corn-fields, convey to the 
mind every idea of comfort and abundance. 

A reference to some of the peculiar domestic 
regulations, which were strictly enforced here for- 
merly, will be acceptable, as throwing light on the 
manners of the times. 

" Every fortnight the sisters go to oven,^ and 



(1) A common phrase in this part of Kent: orig. 9uni ad 



make bread for the hospitaL The allowance is 
seven loaves to each person for fourteen days. 

<< Every brother and sister is allowed twopence 
a week for beer ; and, once a year, towaids Cnrist- 
mas, each person is to have a hog out of the com- 
mon stock. 

" Every day there is prepared in the kitchen, 
for common use, a quantity of porridge, of beans, 
peas, or other vegetables, and every person may 
put his or her meat into the common pot; and the 
cook shall return it when sufScientlv boiled, with 
a basin of porridge. But no one shall be permitted 
to make use of a separate pot, on the common fire, 
because ti^e hospital is not bound to provide a fire 
but for the common boiler. 

*< Every Sunday after dinner the brothers and 
sisters assemble together in the hall, and receive 
from the master a penny a-piecc ; of which each 
contributes a farthing for a jug of ale, which they 
drink together, to promote brotherly affection: 
and the master obliges every one to attend this 
meeting. At their departure, and every dav at the 
same hour, they should pray for the founders and 
benefactors of die hospital, and for all the faithful, 
living and dead.'* 

Some of the customs of St John's Hospital, 
which, impoverished, decaying, and insignificant, 
does yet also exist in Sandwich, were more 
peculiar. 

The daily allowance here to each brother and 
sister was a mess of porridge, a farthing loaf^ and 
a farthing for beer, if the income tpould admit ofiL 
When any part of the building wanted repair, how- 
ever, they mevitably lost the beer money, as the 
income of the house did not sufiSce for both. 

Some of the brothers attended the churches in 
Sandwich every Sunday with a pewter dish, solicit- 
ing money to buy mec^t for dinner on that day. 
Another broUier was deputed to go through the 
^county of Kent, or wherever the brethren and 
sisters shoidd direct, on an ass, with a public letter, 
soliciting charity on behalf of the hospital ; and he 
collected sometimes ten shillings a year, sometimes 
a mark above his expenses. 

One of the brothers went about in harvest with 
a cart, collecting wheat and other com, which was 
made into bread, and divided amongst them. And 
at Christmas they sent a brother with a sack to 
the houses of the better sort of people in the town 
and its neighbourhood to beg bread, which was 
likewise divided equally amongst them. 

Less decayed than this, but far {torn emulating 
the life and prosperity of St. Bartholomew's, is the 
Hospital of St. Thomas, which still affords a shelter 
and provision for four women and eight men. On 
a desk in the homely, ancient, low-browed hall, is 
chained a tattered copy of Foxe^s Acts and Monu- 
ments, and also an ancient Bible. A few pictures 
hang round the walls ; one of a beautiful lady, 
who bled to death from having pricked her fi^;er. 
Another represents a fresh-coloured, fleshy, some- 
what heavy-looking man, in a snuff-brown coat, 
with wide cuffa and large pockets, and a fyi-bot- 
tomed wig, evidentlv intended for George I. An 
ancient inmate of the hospital, who seemed to be 
somewhat of a literary turn, said that " he had 
been told that it was George I., but he was him^ 
inclined to think that it was C^iarles I. Didn't I 
think so?" Overpowered at the moment by die 
idea of the refin^, sensitive, martyred Cbaries, 
with chubby dieeks, and in a Dutchman's coat, I 
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answeredy somewliat peremptorilyy " No ! " but 
I sadly repented that I had so abraptlv destroyed 
what was evidently a very favourite hypothesis, 
when I observed the discomfited air with which 
the poor old man retired. 

A house of the Carmelites here was suppressed 
bv Henry VIII. ; and there were various other 
chantries and reli^ous institutions of which no 
relic exists. But, before the hand of the spoiler 
was aimed at some of its ornaments, a heavier 
doom, which was fast hastening to its accomplish- 
ment, had been hanging over the town itself. The 
harbour, at once the cause of its existence, and 
the source of its opulence and prosperity, was 
&st decaying, '< by the abundance of the light 
aande driven in by the sea;" and in the reign of 
Richard III. suit was made to the king for a new 
haven. 

We remarked at the commencement of this 
sketch, that, at a very early period, the waters of 
the estuary were visibly decreasing, and that, from 
this circumstance, the river Yenlade had obtained 
the soubriquet of Wantsume^ since become its cus- 
tomary appellation ; that, at the other end of the 
estuary, the sea had retired from the port of Rich- 
borough, and that Sandwich, as a subsidiary haven, 
was built on the edge of the waters, as they then 
rolled. But, during all the years that had since 
passed, they were still constantly and graduallv 
deelining ttom their ancient channel, and had still 
continu^ to contribute, in some degree, to their 
own blocking out, by a perpetual deposit of sand 
at tiie mouth of the estuary; and this evil had 
been increased, perpetuated, and perhaps com- 
pleted, by the proprietors of land barricading all 
the ground from which the sea had partially, and 
perhaps but temporarily retired, against its fixture 
encroachments. The effect of these circumstances 
in the course of years was most disastrous to 
Sandwich. The town became absolutely inland; 
approach to her harbour became practicable only 
along the winding channel of the river Stour, and 
this daily more d^cultfirom the decrease of water, 
even from the bed of the river. At length, an 
accident, which looked like fatality, checked the 
hopes of the most sanguine. This was the sinking, 
in Henry VIII.'s reign, of a large ship at the very 
entrance of the harbour, which shortly, from the 
accumulation of sand and mud about it, completely 
barred the passage. 

Dependent for her prosperity from her first foun- 
dation on her haven, it mav naturally be supposed 
that the utter and irremediable decay of this bul- 
wark of her fortunes had a ruinous effect on the 
town of Sandwich. Her navy and mariners dwin- 
dled almost to nothing ; her quay became lonely, 
her streets deserted, her houses tenantless, and 
her remaining inhabitants deeply impoverished. 

Her fortunes experienced a temporary resusci- 
tation in the days of Elisabeth, when that queen 
opened her dominions to the refugee Protestants, 
driven by persecution from Brabant and Flanders. 
Upwards of four hundred of these emigrants settled 
in Sandwich, where they introduced the manufac- 
ture of saves, baize, and flannel; and, notwith- 
standing the obstructions which they met with 
from the jealousy of the native inhabitants, they 
established a flourishing trade, and compelled even 
the original occupants of the town to rejoice in 
their coming, so brisk and animated was once 
more the appearance of things. Elizabeth herself 



honoured the town with a visit, inspected these 
manufactures, viewed the arrangements of the 
newly-founded Grammar-School, and, by her gra- 
cious appreciation of their endeavours to please 
her, persuaded the happy and hopeful inhabitants 
of Sandwich that the days of their pride and glory 
were not quite sped. 

But this was a mere lightening before extinction ; 
for, in the succeeding reign, the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers was patronized by James, who 
appropriated to them the trade to Germany and 
the Low Countries. So the newly established manu- 
factures in Sandwich sank to decay as speedily as 
they had arisen; and her newly excited energies 
subsided, not to awaken again. Sandwich is known 
but as a memory of the past ; her present position 
being that only of an insignificant count^ town ; 
her present appearance lonely, deserted, and silent ; 
and her present inhabitants those who ** mark no 
years with their deeds, as slow they pass along." 



THE SENSE OF TOUCH, 

AS XKISITRBD XSOHAKIOJLLLT. 

SoxB very remarkable ezperimentfi were made a few 
years ago, to determine the relative sensibility of dif- 
ferent parts of the b«dy in respect to touch, by Dr. 
Henry Ernest Weber of Leipsic. The object in view 
was to obtain mechanical demonstration of a &ot which 
has been generally known to most persons, viz. that 
some portions of the skin are better adapted than 
others to receive impressions from contact with external 
bodies. Dr. Graves of Dublin has published in the 
"Dublin Medical Journal," an analysis of Weber's 
investigation, together with observations derived from 
his own experience ; and we shall here give such parts 
of the results as, being tree fh>m scientific phraseology, 
may be understood by every one. 

Weber endeavoured to determine in various ways the 
relative sensibiUtv of different parts of the body, both 
in combination with, and apart from, the sense of touch, 
simply so called. Thus, he speaks of the faculty which 
the skin possesses of estimating and comparing different 
pruaurea made upon its surfk^ If both the right and 
the left hand of the same individual are supported on 
cushions, and he keeps his eyes shut while unequal 
weights are placed on the two hands, he will, if the 
difference of the weights be considerable, be able to 
tell on which hand the heavier lies ; but if the hands 
be raised from the cushions, a much smaller difference 
of weight is appreciable ; for, in the one case, there is 
nothing but the sensibility to pressure which can deter- 
mine the difference, whereas in the other case there is 
the amount of muscular exertion necessary to support 
the weights, and any inequality in this amount seems 
to be easily discernible. This last-named power appears 
to be very unequally developed in different individuals, 
but, in general, Weber found that men who are accus- 
tomed to estimate weights by poising them in their 
hands, will distii^juish perfectly between two differing 
only by a thirtieth part ; say, for instance, one of thirty 
ounces, and the other of twenty-nine. In such modes of 
comparing, the two weights are not held in the two 
hands, but both in the same hand, one after another. 
An interval of five, ten, or even twenty seconds may 
elapse between the poising of the two weights without 
destroying the power of discrimination, but an interval 
of forty seconds was found to weaken the impression of 
the first weight, and therefore to destroy the accuracy of 
the estimate. It was ferther ascertained by Weber, 
that, in most men, the left side of the body, and the left 
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eliremiiies, enjoy ft more aociiraie perception of ireight 
than the right, bo &r as weight la estimated by presBnre: 
of fourteen different persons exjperimented on, in eleven 
the left side of the lK>dy and the left extremities were 
found to be more sensible of weight measured l»y 
pressure, than the right; in two the contrary was ob- 
served, and in one only no difference between the sides 
could be detected. On this experiment Dr. Graves 
remarks :— " He (Weber) offers no satis&ctory explana- 
tion of this very remarkable, and hitherto unobserved 
phenomenon, which is obviously of some value, as mark- 
ing an original difference between the nervous power 
of the right extremities, and right side of the trunk, as 
compared with the left ; a difference which favors the 
idea, now indeed generally admitted, that we cannot ex- 
plain the circumstance of man being right-handed and 
right-footed, except on the hypothesis of an original 
difference in the vital powers of the right and \e£t 
halves of the body." 

A part of Weber's experiments had relation to the 
accuracy of our judgment in matters of tempercUure. 
The skin is so constituted as to render very minute 
changes of temperature, even so little as one-third of a 
degree, appreciable. To effect this, the difference is not 
to be tested by the two hands, or two different parta of 
the body, but by exposing the hand successively to two 
different portions of wat^, the one a little colder than 
the other; and the temperature ought not to be veiy far 
different from that of the human body, for we cannot 
estimate differences accurately if the temperature 
be much above or below blood-heat. Weber pointed out 
the hci that our impressions of heat and cold are de> 
pendent a good deal on the amount of surfiMse expoaed 
to the action of temperature ; thus, if the fore-finger of 
one hand be immersed in water at 104^^ while the 
whole of the other hand be immersed in water at 102*^, 
the latter, although really the colder, will appear to ns 
to be warmer, on account of the larger sur&ce exposed 
to a temperature exceeding blood-heat He also found 
that the left-hand is, in most persons, more sensible of 
beat or oold than the rifht; thus, when the hands of 
a person lying in bed, and of exactly the same tempera- 
ture, were plunged in separate vessels of hot water, the 
left-hand was in general believed by the person to be in 
the hotter medium, even though ihe water was reaWj 
one or two degrees colder than that in the other vessel. 
This circumstance is attributed principally to the 
greater Uiinness of the skin on the left-hand, arising 
from its being less frequently used. 

But the most remarkable part of Weber^s investigation 
related to the measurement of the delicacy of touch by 
means of apatV of compasses, a mode seemingly strange, 
but in his hands productive of curious and valuable 
results. Dr, Graves states the principle thus. If we 
touch the skin with a pair of compasses whose points 
are one inch asunder, while the person so touched riiuts 
his eyes, he at once perceives his skin to be touched in 
two places. By continually diminishing the distance 
between the two points, we finaUy arrive at a degree of 
approximation where the person feels his skin to be 
touched by but one body ; but he docribes this body as 
being a little longer in one direction than another, and 
it appears that this longer diameter corresponds with 
the fine of junction between the two points of the 
compass. When these points are brought still nearer 
together, this inequality in the diameters is no longer 
felt, and the person has a definite perception of being 
touched by but one body. Now, Weber has determined, 
by experiment, that the different portions of the sur&oe 
of the body vary considerably in accuracy of touch, as 
measured by the distance at which the points of the 
compass can be still distinguished from each other ; for 
those parts which are endowed with great power of touch 
"^ in continue to give notice of two points at such a small 
d' stance apart, Uiat, when examined by less sensitive 
portions of the skin, they are erroneously Judged to be 
but one. 



Weber's method, then, was to apply ih^ points of an 
opened pair of oompasses to different parts of the body 
in succession, and gradually to bring the pointa together, 
until the separation between them was not fielt by the 
skin, but both seemed to produce one impression. This 
point is what Dr. Graves proposes to call the " limit of 
confusion;" and, by measuring the <mening with a 
graduated scale, a numerical measure of the sensitiveness 
of touch in different parts of the body may be obtained. 
Weber adopted the Paris line (equivalent to about 
A-th of an English inch) as the unit of measure, by which 
different results might be compared. 

Weber found the tip of the tongue to be the most 
sensitive part of the body when tested by these means. 
When the points of the compass were but half a line 
^>art, the feeling of the two distinct points existed ; and 
when they were within two-fifths of a line, although the 
person seemed to feel but one touching body, he never- 
theless felt it to be longer in one direction than another. 
On another part of the tongue it was found that when 
Uie points of the applied compasses were as much aa three 
lines asunder, they seemed to be as one touching point ; 
Uiereby showing less acuteness of touch. In this way 
Weber examined, both on his own person and on others, 
the relative sensibility of different parts, and gives a 
table, in which, opposite to the part named, is given the 
smallest distances at which tne two points of the 
compasses could be felt to be still apart, and the direction 
between them estimated. Of this table the following 
area few items. Tip of the tongue, | line ; inner sorfiMe 
of the finger tip& 1 line; red'part of the lips 2 linea; 
tip of the nose, 8 fines ; the porti<m of the lips whieh is 
not red, 4 lines; edge of the tongue one inch from its 
point, 4 lines ; palm of the hand, 6 lines ; sur&ce of the 
eyelid, 5 lines; centre of the hard palate, 6 linea ; the 
membrane of the lips close to the gums, 9 lines ; lower 
part of the forehead, 10 lines ; back part of the heel, 10 
fines; back of the hand, 14 lines. The exact nature of 
these measurements may perhaps be understood by 
explaining one of them Uius :— when the compasses were 
opened so that the points were 2 lines (rather more than 
^th of an inch) apart, and then applied to the red pert of 
the lips, two sensations were distinctly felt, dne to the 
two points, and the direction in which the two points 
were placed with regard to each other, whether vertical, 
horizontal or oblique, was also appreciable ; but when 
the distance was less than this, the two points seemed 
to produce but one impression, and the opening between 
them was not appreciable. Weber's table embraces all 
varieties from half a line to thirty lines, showing the 
great diversity in the relative sensibility to touch in 
different parts of the body. 

Some veiy curious general remarks are adduced in 
support of the fact here stated. If the points of the 
compasses, distant from each other one or two lines, be 
^>plied to the cheek just before the ear, and be then 
moved suocessively to several parts of the cheek, we 
shall find on approaching the angle of the mouth tiiat 
the points will appear to recede from each other ; thia is 
produced by the great difference of tactile power in 
these parts. This may be illustrated without the ^d of 
the compasses, thus : — if we hold together the extremiti^ 
of the thumb and fore finger, and then pass the tips of 
both in a line from the ear to either the upper or the 
under Hp, they will feel to the cheek as if they were 
becoming more and more distant from each other. 
This is explicable on the assumption, that the more 
sensitive portions of the skin regard any two points as 
fiuiher asunder, than equidistant points appear to be to 
a less sensitive portion. 

Weber mentions the following fact If the Itgf of 
the compasses be applied to two contignous anrfMee, 
enjoying the functions of voluntaiy motion, they will 
appear to be much more distant from each other than 
when they are applied to one <^ these surfaces separately : 
thus, if the points are distant half a line, thev are not 
perceived to be distant when applied to one Up ; hot. 
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irhen one point is applied to the nnder lip and the 6iher 
to the upper, they are at once felt to be two. An 
extension of the same property is observable in another 
circumstance to which he draws attention. Apply the 
legs of the compasses to two portions of the skin differ- 
ing from each other remarkably either in structure, in 
function, or in the use habitually made of them ; and 
the points will appear to be more clearly and distinctly 
felt than when they are applied to one and the same 
snrfiu^, even though it be the more sensitive of thetwo : 
thus the points, when in contact, the one with the inner 
surfiice and the other with the red outer sur&ce of the 
lips, appear much more distant from each other than 
when they are in contact with the red sur&ce only, 
although this has much greater tactile power than the 
inner surface. 

The experiments of Weber brought conviction to his 
mind that the most sensitive parts of the skin, under the 
usual acceptation of the term, are not the most delicate 
in appreciating touch, as tested by his means; for in- 
stance, those parts of the body, such as the soles of the 
feet, which are much and painfully excited by tickling, 
are not those in which the delicacy of touch, for the 
common purposes of life, is most highly developed. On 
this point Dr. Graves observes :— " The reason of the 
matter is sufficiently obvious ; for parts endowed with 
the greatest tactile acumen are necessarily much ex- 
posed, being so placed as to be brought with the greatest 
facility into contact with external bodies ; consequently, 
if 80 disagreeable *a sensation as that arising from 
•tickling were easily induced by this contact, those parts 
would be almost useless as organs of touch." 



BOOKS, AND THE READING PUBLIC. 
A Sketch from the Oerman of 

WILHILM HAUFF. 
I. THE OIBCULATIHO LIBRARY. 

Whbh I resided at N , it was one of my fore- 
noon amusements to frequent a circulating library; not 
for the purpose of selecting books— though the collection 
amounted to between four and five thousand, — for I had, 
two years before, when suffering from a long illnesB, 
turned over the leaves of the greater portion of them, — 
but in order to observe what books were chosen by the 
public. At that time I had in my head the strange 
idea of writing a book ; I had, however, no definite 
object or aim, and was very undecided after what great 
master I should model my first attempt; I confesA I 
thought of the intrinsic value of the work to he, with 
rather an uncomfortable sort of sensation, for among all 
my ideas, I had not hit on one which (even printed 
in the brat type,) seemed at all remarkable or striking. 

One thing, however, struck me as being absolutely 
requisite for every one who wished to make a book — 
- namely, that they should study man. Not a knowledge of 
them which may be learned now-a-days from books, but 
a study ought to be made of books themselves, so that 
it might be known what kind were most sought after 
and read with the greatest pleasure. VoxpopuU, vox 
Dei, thought I, may be true likewise here. Thus for 
many mornings I sat in the library, studying the readers 
and their varied tastes. 

The librarian was a little old man, who, during the 
ten years I had lived in his neighbourhood, invariably 
wore an apple-green coat, a yellow vest, with blue 
nether gannents. I endeavoured to convince him, that 
he could not have chosen a more glaring and tasteless 
dress, but, after I had made a few remarks quite to the 
point from the theory of colour, he burst into tears, and 
assured me, that in this fiwhion and in no other he 



would dress all the days of his life ; for of these colours 
had been his marriage dress, which six weeks before his 
wedding had been made ; alas ! too soon, for the bride 
died of a nervous fever before the appointed day. In 
his peculiar line the librarian was a man of much ex- 
perience and told many interesting incident.<^ " In the 
morning," — said he to me,for example, — "in the morning 
a great many books are exchanged, for then the second 
and third parts are asked for. This is not, as I first 
imagined, because at that time the servants come into 
town, for were this the case it would hold good likewise 
with the first volume. No, it comes from night reading.*' 

" From night reading T* I said, astonished. 

" I mean by that, that people read interesting books 
at night. A great number of persons (the young and 
healthy excepted) cannot fall asleep Uie moment they 
go to bed. It is a bad thing to take opium, for when 
once begun, the practice must be contmued; there is 
then no better method than to read." 

"I understand,** replied I, "but you spoke of interest- 
ing books: are these the best for making people fall 
asleep f 

" Not all of them, the same books will not suit all. 
Of course we must make a distinction, and consider to 
whom this one would be interesting, to whom that 
one. You know Countess Wirklitz 1 well, she is one of 
the longest of being set asleep: I pity her waiting 
maid, who is obliged to read to her every night, some- 
times till two in the morning. 1 once sent her in a 
mistake by the girl G<5rre*8 Germany and the Revolution 
— (you are aware that to connoisseurs there can be 
nothing more interesting) : eight nights long they read 
at it, yet only got over a hundred and ninety pages, for 
each night the Countess fell asleep at eleven o'clock. 
The waiting maid thanked me much for the ' sleepy 
book.' To give you another instance, who should come 
into my shop one day, to my great astonishment, but the 
old Professor Wanger, who pores over mathematics. 
For twenty years he had read nothing in the way of 
'belles letters,* save now and then the notices of deaths 
in the Mercury, and he had a wish to see what was in 
the meanwhile going on, to take a survey of any good 
works which might have appeared. I asked him whether 
he had read any of the works of Sir Walter Scott] He 
remembered of having heard of that celebrated man, 
and took away with him Ivanhoe; — Ivanhoe, that 
splendid story I The next day he came back, quite out 
of humour, threw down a few penct along with Scott on 
the table, and said, the stories of knightfi which he had 
read in his youth were far finer : he had actually fallen 
asleep over the first volume I — only think of falling asleep 
over Ivanhoe !" 

" But what has this to do with what you were saying 
about second and third volumes]" I asked. 

" You see, as we were speaking of interesting books 
it brought to my mind the Professor and the Countess. 
When an interesting book, however, falls into right 
hands, then all goes on as a horse at full speed. Suppose 
some one has been at a party or at the theatre, eaten .% 
good supper, and then is preparing for bed. The lamp 
on the table at the side of the bed is then lighted, the 
waiting maid or valet, as the case may be, has put in its 
proper place a first volume, and all is in order, only 
sleep will not come. The lamp is drawn nearer, the 
book taken into the right hand, the left elbow supported 
by the pillow, and the title-page opened. The title 
suiting the reader, and getting through the first, or, as I 
call it, the trying chapter, then it goes on like lightning, 
the eyes gallop over the lines, the pages fly, and a 
genuine night reader courses right through a volume 
without trouble in two hours. In general the first 
volume ends much in the same way as the closing scene 
of the first act in a drama. The spectator must wait in 
painful suspense for the next act. Discontented that 
the second volume is not at hand, yet pleasantly amused, 
the reader falls asleep ; next morning his first glance 
fidls on the book which he has perused, his curiosity is 
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excited about the hero, who at the conclusion of the 
first Tolume has either just been drowned, or has heurd 
a strange knocking at the door, and just called * Come 
in/ and, when I open my shop about eight o'clock, the 
Joliannafi, Fredericas, Catherines, and fiabettes stand 
in crowds before the door, because the young lady before 
she takes her English lesson, the Captain of the horse 
before he rides out with the troops, the wife of the Privy 
Counsellor before she makes her toilet, would like to 
read a few chapters of the next volume of the most 
deeply interesting book.'* 

II. TASTB OF THE PITBLIO. 

"Oh, that I also were one of those happy onesf 
thought I, as now, at the opening of the library, a medley 
of laced hats and pretty girls* faces presented themselves 
— "one of those happy ones, whose second volume is thus 
so much desired !'* It was not without envy that I 
looked at the volumes, which the little librarian distri- 
buted with as much gravity as a baker would loaves in 
a time of scarcity. He had supplied the most uigent 
customers, had entered the money, or the price of read- 
ing, in his cash book, and I was now able to put an im- 
portant question to him, which had long hovered on 
my lips, a question relative to the taste of the public. 

" It is as various," replied he, "and often as singular, 
as the different tastes for eating. One likes sugar, 
another salt : one prefers salt water fish, oysters, and 
Italian fhiits, whilst another will have nothing but 
nourishing household fare : yet in one point all are 
agreed, they all desire good viands." 
"That is to say 1**— 

"They wish to be entertained ; every one to his liking." 
" But where is the cook T I exclaimed, " who can pre- 
pare the savoury morsels for these varie<l and spoiled 
palates 1 how can all or even many be supplied] yet in 
this lies the fame of the author I" 

"They are not so spoiled as is believed," responded 
the librarian. "Fashion does much, and if writers 
would only diligently visit the circulating library, 
many a one would find what he is deficient in, or of what 
he has a superabundance. Ko one can become a good 
dramatist, who does not along with the spectators sit 
down and witness the representation of his own piece, 
carefully observing what produces the greatest effect.** 

The librarian was uttering my own thoughts ; he ex- 
pressed aloud what I had often whispered to myself. 
" Whoever wishes to know the spirit of the people must 
study the circulating libraries," he added, earnestly. 
" Only look at that long row of books ; the white parch- 
ment backs are as clean as if they had never been 
touched, or touched only with gloves. Who do you 
think the author is who is thus neglected, and left to 
his repose?* 

I guessed the works to be traveb, or some histoiy of 
nature. 
" He never dealt at all in the last article,*' he answered, 

somewhat contemptuously ; " no— it is Jean PauL" 
"How!" I shouted, in amazement, " can a man who 

wrote for immortality, be already forgotten 1 does he not 

unite in himself all that is attractive and entertaining 1 

deep earnestness and humour, tenderness and satire, 

sensibility and miifhfulnessr 
"Who denies thatr said the little man. "He has 

united all in order to satisfy the most different tastes ; 

he has minced every ingredient small enough, mixed 

them up wonderfully, and cooked them with a most 

piquant sauce : when ready, and the public had tasted, 

it was found to be very savoury, delicate,— but it did 

not agree with the stomach; none would relish his 

strong broth ; his peculiar obscure style was unendura- 
ble. There stand all his dishes untouched, except 

when a few epicures in reading take now and then a 

"Titan,** or a " Rampanerthal" home with them, and 

taste delicacies whidi neither I nor my public un- surprise. 

derstand. Do you see in that comer that other long " Yes; after theOounten had finiaked avoluiM^ ve 

row with the new green covers ] thitt is Herder : there then read it in the servanta' halL* 



ahK> bat here comes a living example up th* itnei : 

do you know Fittulein Bosa von Milbenr 

" Certainly ; I have met her several times, and found ber 
a lady of the most refined taste, and who has read a 
great deal ; somewhat sentimental and ideal, but witbal 
of a most amiable ingenuousness.** 

" The young lady*s waiting-maid will be here directly, 
and then you will have the best opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the refined taste of that lady.** 

" I can easily imagine the kind of reading the pre- 
fers,** I answered ; " £he Remains of Rosalie, or Jacob's 
Women's Mirror, Fiedge's Urania> or Agathodat hj 
Caroline Pichler." 

" Stand quietiy on that side, we shall presentlj see.** 

I did as I was desired, took a book from the counter, 
and placed myself in a comer as if busily engaged in 
reading. The waiting maid entered the shop, gave a 
polite message from her young lady, and then aakad 
whether Ko. 1629 was still not to be had I 

" Not in yet," he replied, after a hasty glance at the 
book-shelves ; " but here is another for your misireas ; 
she will be much entertained with it** The girl went 
away. 

" Quick, with a catalotrne,** I exclaimed, when the 
door had closed behind her; "let me see whMA Ka 
1629 is. With an ironical smile, the old man handed 
me the catalogue. I tumed it over rapidly, and di»> 
covered, to my great surprise, that No. 1629 waa— 
by . 

" What 1 Does Fraulein Rosa, the amiable simple 
girl, read such a vulgar book as this (not to giye it a 
worse name) 1*' I said, angrily. " Although no gorer- 
ness, no mother, regulated her reading, how can she 
permit herself to peruse such works t It mnst be a 
mistake, — ^the number has been written wrong.* 

" Worthy Sir," replied the librarian, " yon tlunk too 
well of people : here is a note which I took out of the 
small basket which the servant had — it is — ^-» and 
no other : noacitur a socio — by our compamona are we 
known ; look at the next of the numbers, and yon will 
see forwhat kind of books the heart of the Fraalein aighs.'" 

I took the list in ang^, on which was written in a 
delicate hand, for Fraulein von Milben, with a long 
array of numbers underneath. I began with the fint, 
and found persons to whom, indeed, the vicinity of the 

old was no disgrace. " What a hvpocrite ii 

tMs girl !" I exclaimed, " this is her readings while 
I believed she would only read Hours of Devotion, and 
such like.** 

" Then, indeed, you must call a great many of our 

young ladies hypocrites, fbr , , and othen 

of the same stamp, are their favourite writers; and yoa 
cannot call it hypocri^ if they do not sneak of thflOL* 

" Why, in the name of heaven, should wdl edneated 
people r^ books of which they cannot speak withont 
a blush 1 Truly, intercourse with had books ia oflcn 
more dangerous than intercourse with bad men.** 

"Whyl do you ask whyf said the man of booka, 
smiling, " becwise this is now the taste qftke age,* 

m. THE OREJLT UNKKOWV. 

' The CountesB of Ijoigs- 






But I think die would 



A domestic interrapted ua. 
dorf wishes a book,*' said he. 

"What number r 

"The Countess did not say. 
like a ghost story." 

" Qhost story 1" aaked the littie librarian, searohing 
about : " will the story of a knight not do I The ghoats 
are all out** 

" Tes, — only it must be something voy awfbl ; that 
pleases the Countess best,** answered theaerrant^ " lei it 
be like the last one we had, ' The DaikRnins ; or, < Tke 
Subterranean Dungeon,*— 4hat pleased na veiy mnch.* 

" Did you also read itf asked the Uttle man, with 
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" Well ; whether will von liAve ' The Castle Spirit ;' 
' The Resurrection from the CaTdm of Death;' or, ' The 
Fieiy AreiMpiig Sword of Hildebrandt r " 

" It is difficult to chooae," replied the servant. "What 
beautiful books these must be 1 I will take the 'Aveng- 
ing Sword' now, but be sure and keep Uie 'Castle 
Spirit * for the next time.*" 

Scarcely had the servant of the Countess who loved to 
read awful stories gone away, when a soldier with 
measured steps came in. 

*' For Lieutenant Plunkett of the 15th regiment, ' The 
Blinden Thorwart of Old Schott.* " 

"Friend, did you hear aright T asked the librarian; 
' The Blinden Thorwart of Old Schottr I know no 
author of this name." 

" It is no auditor," answered the soldier of the 15th, 
" but a book. The Lieutenant is on guard and wishes 
to read." 

" Well, but Old Schott t— there stands neither a yonng 
nor an old one in the catalogue." 

" It is the same, I believe, of which so many have 
been printed, and which all the corporals and sergeants 
have bought for threepence." 

*' Walter Scott," * cried the librarian, laughing; " and 
the book is called 'Quentin Durward.* " 

" The very thing, that is it," said the soldier, " but I 
dare not ask the Lieutenant twice, or I should have 
known the name better; in consequence of giving the 
word of command, he has a most indistinct way of 
speaking." 

He received his "Blinden Thorwart" and went away. 
But some good angel had sent him at that moment into 
the library, and a ray of light darted into my soul. 
" So, is it then true," said I, " that the works of this 
Briton are almost as widely spread as the Bible 1 that 
old and young, and even the lowest classes are delighted 
with them r 

" Quite true, it is calculated that in Germanv alone 
there are circulated sixty thousand copies, and every 
day the works become more famed. In Scheerau there 
is established a manufactory for translations, where fif- 
teen sheets are daily translated, and printed directly." 

" How is this possible V 

" It certainly seems almost as impossible, as that this 
Walter Soott could have written such a number of books 
in so short a time : but so it is ; for lately he has ac- 
knowledged himself to be the author. I have, how- 
ever, myself, seen the mannfactory at Scheerau." 

" Perhaps by a division of labour they gain time t" 
I said. 

" Just 8o,'*he replied, "and then, every thing is done 
mechanically. Pix>fe88or Lux is at present occupied 
with inventing a steam-engine, which is to understand 
French, English, and Qerman, and then there will be 
no longer any need of men. 

" The manufiictory is constructed in this manner : — 

" Behind in the yard stands the pi4>er mill, which 
makes naper continually. This, dried, rolls forwwrd to- 
wards the principal building, like a stream of lava, into 
the ground-floor; then, by the aid of machinery, it is 
cut into sheets and shoved under the press in the print- 
ing office. There are in all fifteen presses, which daily 
throw off 20,000 impressions. Close at hand are the 
drying places and those for the binding. We may 
therefore, reckon that the half-liquid paper, which at 
five o'clock in the morning is still wet, makes by 
eleven o'clock the next day an elegant small volume — 
all this done in the space of thirty hours ! In the first 
story are the arrangements for translation. We enter 
two rooms where fifteen men are at work. Every mom- 
hig, at eight o'clock, half a sheet of Walter Scott is laid 
before them, which must be done by three o'clock in 
the afternoon. That is called there " working in the 
rough." Fifteen sheets in this way are translated every 



(1) Old is alter in Omnaa, on whidi it will b« M«n part of the 
Jok* depend*. 



morning. At three o'clock these men have a good din- 
ner. At four o'clock, before each of them is laid down 
a printed half-sheet to be read over and corrected." 

" But what is done with the sheets translated in the 
morning r 

" We shall see presently. In communication with 
the two large rooms are joined four small ones. In 
each of those small apartments there sits a composer, 
and his secretary : we call these persons composers or 
stylUU, who look over the translations of the thirty, 
and change them from the rough into ^e fine ; it is 
their department to improve the style. A composer 
gets two dollars a day, but must pay his secretary. 
Seven or eight rough workers are apportioned to each 
composer ; and as soon as the former have finished a 
page it is sent to the latter. The composer sits with 
the English copy in his hand, while his secretary reads 
to him the translation, and amends here and there a 
sentence. In a fifth room are two makers of poetry, 
who put the mottoes at the heads of the different chap- 
ters mto Qerman, and any poems which may occur in 
the work." 

I was amazed 'at this wonderful mechanism, and was 
only grieved to think that the thirty translators and 
the four stylists would lose their means of living, should 
Professor Lux succeed in his invention of the translor 
ting engine, 

" Heaven only knows what will then happen," an- 
swered the little man ,* ^ even now the small volumes 
from the manufactory at Scheerau cost but a penny ; 
in future two may be had for that, and every fourth day 
a volume will make its appearance !" 

IV. VISIT TO TBI BOOK SHOP. 

My determination remained firm ; " an historical ro- 
mance d, la Walter Scott, you must write," said I to 
myself, ** for after all I have heard of the taste of the 
public, this, and nothing else will do." I confess, alon^ 
with my resolution, came all manner of doubts. I 
should not only be obliged to read the works of this 
great man, but study them in order to attain my object. 
A third and greater doubt was, whether I ^ould be 
able to find a publisher. I therefore resolved, before 
embarking in the work, to be more acquainted wiUi Uie 
means made use of in such matters. The publisher, 
Salzer, might give me some information, I thought; so 
I sallied forth with two dollars in my pocket to buy a 
book, in the hope of miJring a nearer acquaintanceship 
with that gentleman. 

"A handsome book for two dollars T he asked. 
" What would you like 1 Poems T' 

" Tales, or a romance. Sir," I said. 

" At this prioe you will find nothing worth while," 
he replied, smiling. " But here is the catalogue." 

*^ What I nothing good for two dollars, and yet a 
romance of Walter Scott's cost only tweoiy groachen** 

** Oh, if yon want translations, it is a dilierent thing. 
I thought you wished an original work." 

"Bless me," I exclaimed, "if a good romance from 
another language costs oidy twenty groechen« how 
comes it that our Qerman books are so deaiT" 

« Do you imagine," answered he, in displeasure, " that 
we are to throw away originals at this contemptible 
price t These translations, these low prices, will ruin 
us soon enough without that. What has our fine trade 
of bookselling not already come to t Nothing but a 
sale by auction. Everything must be cheap, and thus 
everyUiing is bad. In every comer of the land there is 
some one who deals in cheap clipt goods, and we who 
resist this are brought to destruction." 

''But how can this change in the trade exercise so 
great an influence on originals or on publishing r 

" How r continued he, vehemently, " How 1 It is as 
clear as noon day ; the public are in this way ruined 
and spoiled I I do not deny merit to Scot^ or the 
two Americans; on the contrary, they are, alas, too 
good. But every sewing giri, for a couple of dollars. 
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can provide herself witt a classical library of romances. 
The rage for this kind of fictions has spread unna- 
turally fast ; and now, by means of these penny libraries, 
a hundred thousand people have obtained a standard 
by which they capriciously measure our German pro- 
ductions." 

" So much the better for the world. Is not intelli- 
gence and good taste thereby spread abroad, while the 
reverse is set aside T 

"Intelligence and taste, produced by the little 
volumes at a few pence !" exclaimed Herr Salzer. 
"Oh, I know these fine words ! Good taste ! intelli- 
gence ! as if only the people across the channel had 
good taste. Do you suppose people are intelligent, and 
have become wiser, because they all criticize, and say, 
' This is not so beautiful as Walter Scott, or Cooner, nor 
that so profound and witty as Washington Irving T 
What good can come to our literature or our book trade 
from such seed as this, which Is so plentifully sown? 
Perversion of ideas, and some bad imitations (how 
I am ashamed to use such words), and above all, 
our ruin. Authors always desire an increase of pay- 
ment ; where one louis d'or has been paid, five are now 
asked, while, on the other hand, the books are less 
sought after than at first. Moreover, the fertility of 
this Sir Walter Scott has infected these gentlemen. 
They are now sparing of thoughts and prodigal of 
"words. Thoughts, scenes, descriptions, which were 
suitable enough for one small volume, are now spun 
out, in order to fill ten or twelve, that more money may 
•be obtained ; and what was formerly given in four or 
five good verses, extends now throughout as many 
pages in rugged prose." 
. *' Is poetry, then, likewise no longer in demand T 

"Who will buy iti Citizens! who look down with 
pride, and call everything verse-making. The learned ? 
who obtain it from the author, that they may criticize it 
the more fiivourably. Librarians 1 who take only ro- 
mances, as they know their public. These circulating 
libraries are our ruin. Every small town has a few of 
such establishments. The public think, why should they 
throw away so much mon^ upon a book when it may 
be had to read from a circulating library? People 
purchase penny translations, or cheap pocket editionsi, 
so that they may have a library ; and the bookseller who 
wishes to publish a work, can, at tne most, only reckon 
on 500 circulating libraries. Were another Goethe or 
Schiller to l»e bom in our day, we could not sell 500 
copies of their works. The public has lost faith, con- 
fidence, and pleasure in our literature." 

" And must Scott and the pocket editions bear the 
bhime of all this V 1 asked. 

" Yes ! and likewise of this wretehed dilution, or 
scattering of talent everywhere ! Authors split their 
talente into fragmente to suit periodicals and annuals, 
because they are well paid for their articles. The 
public spend their money on these luxurious sort of 
wares, because it is the fashion ; every one must have 
his magazine or his annual, and these pocket editions 
cancel* and increase our sore.** 

" But, Mr. Salzer," said I, to the angry man, " why do 
you swim against the stream 1 Why do you not publish 
pocket editions yourselfl Why do you not undertake 
a magazinel or are you ashamed to mix yourself up in 
such doings T 

" I need not be ashamed," answered he, after con- 
sidering a little. "What another does, Salzer and 
Son may do likewise. But, to be candid, I fear I am 
too late with a magazine ; and besides, whom could 
I get to write it 1 Anything new now-a-days must .be 
^riking and piquant to succeed. I have been thinking 
for some time, but in vain, of a distinguished title, for 
the title now must do everything. Had I only a few 
men skilled in the art, a critical review, or an artistic 
periodical might quickly make its appearance, for I have 
an enterprising spirit as well as others." 



V. TH8 £KT£BPBlSIlra 8PIBI7* 

"We have now morning, noonday, feVening, and 
midnight papers. We have exhausted 'the names of all 
the deities and muses; we are compelled to have re- 
course to the most singular designations if we would 
create a sensation. We must take care that the new 
sound overpowers that of the old accustomed one, 
though every sensible person sees that a new periodical 
is no better than an old one. Tales, poems, criticismi, 
are in the one as well as in the other, and good work- 
men cannot be invented along with the new name of 
the paper." 

"But, Mr. Salzer, can you tell me why people often 
set aside a well-known and old established periodic^ 
for a few proof sheets of a newer one T 

*• This is the peculiar feature of our times," answered 
he. " Change gives pleasure, and new brooms sweep 
clean ; and the public is like a weather-cock, perpetu- 
ally changing, yet knowing not why. Dress makes the 
man, and a fine vignette, a striking title, does as much 
in the reading world as a new fashion in an amembly. 
He who knows how to use this characteristic of men to 
advantage, may, even in our day, do something. Oh, 
that I had only a title r 

"As our periodicals must now be so many sided,** 
said I, " what think you of the title, 'Literary food for 
Chickens?" 

" It is not amiss," he answered. " The public might 
be represented in the vignette as a flock of chickens, to 
whom the muses were dStributing morsels of food ; but 
no, I think that would not do ; offence might be Uken 
at the food, for it would look as if we wished to feed the 
public with the refuse of the great literary dinner. Ko, 
that will not do." 
" Well, perhaps, the Evening BelL" 
" Evening Bell ? Certainly, it has a sound, and there 
is something soft and tranquillizing in it 1 will con- 
sider of it ; but there must be also a critical supplement 
I wonder if it might not be called The Distiller." 

" There is something good in your idea," I replied 
" The works of modem times are assuredly criticised by 
a kind of chemical or distilling process; we distil so 
long that the strong spirit of which we are in seardi 
evaporates; or we distil until the learned alchemists 
are able to shew from what different essential parts the 
brewing is made ; but the sheet would smell too mudi 
like a grocer's shop, or of strong waters. What say yoo 
to a * Critical Chimney Sweeper T " 

The bookseller looked at me for a considerable time 
in silence, then embraced me in great emotion. "A 
discovery, an admirable discovery T he exclaimed. 
" What does not this single word contain I Our litera- 
ture is represented by the chinmey, our reviewers are 
the chinmey sweeps, who scrape off the literary 8oot» 
that the house may not take fire. It must be an op- 
position paper; it must create a sensation, for that is 
now the chief point. ' The Critical Chimney Sweeper T 
We may give out the critical articles under the pro- 
mising title of * The Artistical Watehman !*" He 
hastily wrote down the name, and then continued — 
" Sir, you have been most opportunely brought to my 
shop. When I sit behind my desk, I am as it were 
nailed there; but I have often observed, that when I 
give expression to my thoughts, they come as in a flood. 
Thus, when you were speaking of the influence a( 
Sir Walter Scott, there passed through my brain a 
splendid idea. I myself wiU make a German Walto^ 
Scott." 
" What ? will you also write a romance T 
"11 Oh no I 1 have something better to ^o ; bat, 
one did you say 1 Ko, twenty I If I could only arrange 
my ideas. I will produce a Great Unknown, and this 
shall be no other than a company of romance writeia. 
Do you understand me T 
" It is not quite dear to me how yon — — • 
" With money we can do anything," he rqoincd. T 
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proctipe seven ot eight clevet men, who have already 
done something in the way of writing romances, 
summon them here, and propose that they collectively 
shall represent Walter Scott. They will select the 
historical matter and the characters; they must de- 
termine what subordinate persons are to be introduced, 
and then ** 

" Oh I now I comprehend your great plan. You will, 
in fkct, set mp a manufactory, somewhat like the one at 
Scheerau. You will obtain drawings of ail the romantic 
parts of Germany ; the ancient costumes can be written 
for to Berlin ; songs and legendary traditions you will 
find in the Boy's Wonderhom, and other collections. 
You will establish some dozens of young persons in your 
house ; the Sixfold Unity, the New Unknown, gives the 
outline of the romance — here and there he delineates 
and improves some great character ; the oUier twenty- 
four or thirty write conversations, and describe towns, 
objeete, and buildings, according to nature." 

** Because," he joyMly interrupted me, " one has 
more talent for describing countries; another for de- 
scribing costumes; a thira, more for conversations; a 
fourth and a fifth, for what is comic ; while another ex- 
cels in what is tragic" 

** Exactly ! Thus the young artists are divided into 
landscape painters, costume tailors, conversation makers, 
comedians and tragedians, and the romance passes 
through all their hands, like pictures at Niimbeig, 
where one paints the sky, one the earth, another the 
roo& of the nouses ; where the first must paint the blue, 
the second the green, the third the red, the fourth the 
yellow, and so on, according to the order in which he 
stands." 

" And unity and uniformity will be attained by this, 
precisely as in Walter Scott : where all the characters 
bear a strong family resemblance to each other ; more- 
over, we shall get ready a pocket edition as cheap as 
poesible ; we may reckon upon for^ thousand." 

" And the title shall be ' The History of Germany 
from the earliest times to the year 1830,' in a hundred 
historical romances !" 

Mr. Si^zer shed tears of emotion. When he recovered 
a little, he warmly pressed my hand. 

" Now, am I not as enterprising a spirit as any of 
them r he asked. " What a sensation this will make I 
But yoo, my friend, were of assistance to me in bringing 
forth this magnificent idea; search out the best book in 
my shop, and, as a farther reward, you shall be one 
of the twenty-four." 

VI. COHCLUSIOH. 

Thus, with little trouble, I was placed by my lucky 
hie where I had so long ardently wished to be. Now, 
there was no need for me to study either the people or 
their tastes in a circulating library. It was no longer 
necessaiy to search for a plan, for a work, nay, not even 
for suitable ideas ; I had become a finger, a member of 
the new Great Unknown ; I was to write according to my 
pleasure, and read my printed writings. 

It is well known with what success the gigantic 
undertaking of Mr. Saizer went on ; and it was, at 
length, no mystery to the world, of whftt essential part« 
the Great UxJmown was composed. We were flattered 
that, at first, the works were ascribed to some celebrated 
and talented authors. For example, to Professor Lux, 
who, in the meantime, discovered his translating ma- 
chine; to the poet Kempler,and other such dlstingmshed 
writers ; indeed, even Willibald Alexis was suspected, 
notwithstanding his acknowledged dislike to German 
History. Every meritorious individual who formed a 
member of the company, has long since been named ; 
therefore, it only remains for me to relate something 
of the share which 1 had in the enterprise. 

As I happened to be tolerably well acquainted with 
some parts of Germany, I had, at first, assigned me a 
place among the scene painters. But, alas ! I wrote (in 
the romance called ** The Council of Constance,") " light 



and floatingly went the boat past the vine-clad hills be- 
tween Basle and Constance." This passage having been 
looked over by the six directors, and printed, the re- 
viewers and the public were astonished how the lalls of 
the Hhine were passed ; and immediately I was placed 
among the conversation makers. Conversations in inns, 
in market-pUoes, and streets, were allotted to me. I con- 
tinued at this until one of the sentimental and heroic 

speakers made a great mistake. He said " The clouds 

came quickly forth, quickly behind the moon f* in vain 
was the authority of cited, from whom Ihis splen- 
did passage had be^n copied : the words were pronouuoBd to 
be nonsense, because the clouds never pass behind the 
moon ; so it was set aside, and this particular post de- 
volved on me. In this department 1 accomplished more 
than in both the others, as it formed the greater part 
of the romance called *''The Dome of Aix-la^hapeile, or 
the Paladin of Charles the Great" I likewise wrote 
about twelve ohapters in " Barbarossa, or the Hohen- 
straufen." My last work, before the dissolution of this 
undertaking, was the 8th, 9th, and 15th chapters in the 
" Battle of Klinersdort" 

Much has been written both for and against this great 
enterprise, which 1, as if by accident, called into life. 
When we consider that, in the brief space of two years, 
seventy-five volumes, or twenty-five romances, have been 
brought out at the manufactory of the Great German 
Unknown, we must, at least, be amazed at the diligence 
and patience of the partners. It has been urged as an 
objection, that some historical characters were quite 
misrepresented ; that even great anachroxiisms were 
found ; but, how trivial are such objections when com- 
pared to what has been otherwise accomplished by the 
company 1 Is not every scene so truly described, that it 
is easily seen it was not nature which was studied, but 
real pictures) Have we not had all the dresses of onr 
heroes and heroines sent us from the most exact and 
particular theatres in Europe—particular, 1 mean, with 
regard to costume 1 Did not Mr. Saizer, at a great ex- 
pense, purchase ancient fUmiture of all kinds, trom old 
castles and armouries, in order to give us correct 
patterns] 

Is not this historical truth and reality 1 And is not 
this what the public longs for i The true delineation of 
historical characters and epochs of history is only second- 
ary to a proper description of dresses, shoes, chairs^ 
houses, and such thingsi, which, in the seventy-five 
volumes, will never be found incorrectly described. It 
has not been our fault that, dunng the last twa years^ 
this sort of writing has gone out of fashion. The splendid 
undertaking has been shipwrecked by the changefulness 
of the pubUc The whole affiur originated in fashion; 
with atavourable wind we sailed down the stream of his- 
tory, and our motto was, " Sooner let the truth of 
history be violated, rather draw a historical character 
wrong, than sin against the fEishion of the times, or 
against the over-ruling taste of the pubUc." 



SCRAPS PROM SERGEANT TALFOURD'S 
VACATION RAMBLES. 

THB OHUBOH OV HOIBB DAKX, AT PAKIS. 

'* THBoveH such avenues we threaded our way, half 
blinded, and quite stuxmed, to the front of the venerable 
cathedral ; an open space, indeed, but more resembling 
a filthy iim yard, than the approach to one of the most 
feunous chuitshes in Christendom, where every kind of 
filth was allowed to accumulate, and rubbish might be 
cast, not in secret^ but under the great ^e of heaven. 
Not a trace of reverential care gave token of Christian 
piety or antiquarian sentiment; bnt the poor old mi^estio 
pile, neighboured by dirty cafte and bankrupt-lookini? 
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shops, seemed left meekly to vindicate its claim of 
respect before heaven, like Christianity in its earliest 
days, rising above the scorns and the abuses of the 
world. I was disappointed in the size of the edifice, 
having received a shadowy notioil of an enormous 
building, from Victor Hugo's great romance, of which 
it is the scene; but abundantly recompensed by the 
sense of dim antiquity which it conveys with more hoary 
power than any pile which I recollect, not in ruins. 
Its square grey turrets are the haunts of innumerable 
birds, former generations of whom have shivered away 
the crumbling stones for their posteritv to ' make their 
bed and procreant cradle in;* and the low archways 
over the humble portals beneath them, seem carved out 
of wood which has been charred by the action of fire. 
The interior is naked and gloomy, and struck us with a 
vault-like chillness. How different from the pride of 
Paris— the Madeleine, which we visited the next day, 
elevated on broad platforms of steps, a huge Grecian 
building of white stone, like an Atheman temple with- 
out, like a gaudy music-room within ! The interior is 
still unfinished ; but all glowing with purple and gold, 
without shadow, without repose, shows that in its per- 
fection it will be a miracle of French art, raised to 
French glory. For such a gew-gaw as this, do the 
Parisians neglect their own holy cathedral; but no 
wonder; self is ever rebuked before the embodied 
presence of ages ; Kotre Dame is the grave of vanity, 
the Madeleine will be its tlirone." 

VEBSAILLES. 

" Passing through some gaps in natural hedges, which 
English schoolboys might have made, we came in sight 
of the turrets and chimneys of the famous palace, and 
overlooked the groves which have shrouded so much 
pleasure, vanity, sorrow, and despair. Except the huge 
extent of building traced among the tall trees, there was 
nothing very striking in the scene ; but what ghost-like 
recollections and fancies did it awaken r How slender 
compared to this, the voluptuous interest recognised by 
Pope in 

• Clifeden's proud alcove. 
The bower of wanton ohrewsbuiy and lovcP' 

The form of Marie Antoinette haunts these groves and 
makes them sacred ; I say 'the form,' because it is her 
beauty, real or imputed, which weaves the spell, and 
moulds her misfortunes into images of grace. How 
shallow and false is the notion that personal beauty is a 
frail and fleeting thing ! It triumphs over wisdom and 
virtue, not only in life, but in death ; redeems or veils 
folly and crime ; and sweetens the saddest passages of 
history ! *' 

FRSROH OHILDRBir. 

" I observed some French children : the very small 
ones, fimtastically dressed up as playthings, seemed 
petted, caressed, and spoiled ; but the elder ones, from 
ten to sixteen, looking careworn, conceited, independent, 
and miserable. Everything is gay in Paris but child- 
hood. Old age is gay — pleasantly so even when fantas- 
tically so— and death itself is tricked out in garlands, 
and ' turned to &vour and to prettiness.' Why then are 
the children so jovlessl It cannot be that they are too 
harshly restrained, or ruled by fear; for a cruel dis- 
cipline is no part of the French character, or the French 
educational practice ; on the contrary, a French boy soon 
becomes his own master, and studies or lounges as he 

{^leases. Is it not that there are no firesides, no homes ) 
t seems a fine independent thing for a Parisian shop- 
keeper to dispense with the plague of domestic servants, 
take every day, with his wife, the freedom of the res- 
taurant imd the caf6, and, when he shuts up his shop, 
leave it to take care of itself, while he lounges, or dances^ 
or smokes, or reads a journal, or does all these in some 
public garden; or, better than tM, goes to the play, 
out the pleasures and comforts of children are of home 
growth, and require a home shelter. They are here 



only aad, wearied, wandering speetaton of the'gaaetiei 
of their parents, which are ail associated with coquet^, I 
gallantry, and feelings akin to these, in which they do 
not participate ; and though some amends is made bj 
an early initiation into their essences, and an mlj \ 
emulation of their symbols, still children, as children, 
have no food for their affections in Uie whirUng 
kaleidoscope which dazzles them. In Prussia, chUdrea 
are happier, because they are under a stricter discipliDe ; 
, but England, with all its imputed sins of filling and 
flogging, and excess of Latin veisification, is the place [ 
where diildhood is most happy as childhood ; happy is 
restraint ; happy in indulgence ; happy in the habits of 
obedience, and respect, ana filial love ! Ton would not 
find such a set of careworn, pale, unhappy fiices in any 
charity school in England, as you may mark in a throng {i 
of wandering, dissipated boys, in the gardens d the ', 
Tuileries." |' 

THB LAKE OF BBIEKS. 'i 

" A few minutes of this hard work brought ns into I 
the still waters of the lake ; we curved genUy round to 
the right shore, and glided for some idles beneath a 
lofty bank, alternately rock and coppice, but not very 
striking, nor more b^utiful than such a bank most be. 
If, however, the bank itself had no peculiar channa* its 
perfect reflection in the rippleless water lUfforded us 
delight as unbroken as the sur&ce of the lake which 
mirrored it, like a delicious vision of familiar and 
beloved things. Why is this ? Why does the reflection 
of a common object — a little boat with its one mde 
steerer, a low cottage, a gaunt poplar, a small nest of 
low bushes — possess a chum unuiared by the reality ? b 
this onlv admiration of the dreaming softness which the 
mirror itself lends] Or does the spell work gently 
among the deeper elements of our own complex being ; 
among the habits of thought which compel us to prefer 
the ' sweet and cunning * imitations of things even to 
things themselves; xmike the indifferent in reality 
interesting in picture, and bid us then do homage to 
these most perfect of pictures, which are pictures still \ 
in the longbig to cast off the bondage of the flesh, and 
transform the real to a dreami in the wish to dissolTe 
the palpable in the ethereal, and yet to find in the 
ethereal images of all we love in the actual ? Oertain 
it is, that in the contemplation of these fiury pictoree <d 
nature, there is a peculiar, placid, home-felt delight ; and 
that in looking into the downward sky which thus 
stretches out beneath us, we seem to look into the 
lowest depths of our own hearts, and find iht nntronbled 
serenity there, which answers to the sky of our higliest 
aim, and confirms our airiest and purest hopes." 

POBTBT or TSHVTBOir. 

'' I forthwith dived to the bottom of my bag, and 
eviscerated the first volume of 'Tennyson's Poenifi*' 
which, strange to confess, I had never read before, 
having been deterred by a most villainous prgndice, 
adopt^ from some 'false fleeting* criticism whiieh re- 
presented them as replete with poetic power, bat wild, 
irregular, and affected ; which I translated into wM^mii^ 
something you are bound to admire, and compelled to 
dislike. I was therefore no less astonii^ed than delighted 
with the passionate beauty, the intensity of genenras 
pathos, the felicltoos expression of a weight of human 
experience in few words, which, while they charmed, 
smote me with remorse for my long nc^ect of a great, 
original, deep-hearted poet. And yet it secnned almoat 
impossible to believe that some of the poems were new 
to me. With so singular a felicity did Uiey toach on 
some chords of feeling and memory, that they seemed 
old but strangely-forgotten things, — strains heaid in 
remote boyhood, — voices breathed with mii^ty, but 
homely power, from the depths of years. It seemed to 
me, as 1 read, as if I knew what was coming next^ as 
our real life sometimes seems to break on the frigmenta 
of a reviving dream ;— -yet how fu beyond all my poar 
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conc^tions was the grace and glory with which frag- 
ments of my own being aeemed inyested !" 

THB OLD OOVBT HOITSB OF BVLVQES, 

** There was something to me pecnliarly affecting in 
this wreck of humble power : it touched at least a new 
modification of the feelings with which we regard the 
remains of old time, which violence has battered, and 
nature has rendered loyely. From visions of knightly 
banquets, desperate defences, regal sufferings, which Uie 
silent dignity of the ' child of loud-throated war* revives, 
it is pleasant for once to muse over the vestiges of com- 
mon men who made an attempt at perpetual succession 
— to feel the spirit of antiquity hallowing the poor re- 
mains of a pla^ where authority, ever needed by man, 
once held its narrow sway — perhi^ not less revered by 
the old or less feared by the young, than the wisdom 
which grew immortal in codes, or the power which was 
terrible in blood. Hero, at all events, in old time, was 
humanity struggling for a date beyond the span of in- 
dividual life — the ambition, the pride, the vanity of 
civic power, and here is dust, silence,— and, therefore, 
interest for the human heart." 

7AI.8KH00D Of THE SENTIMENT TBAT THE rElLIirO OF CREA- 
TIVE POWER PREDOMINATES IN WILD 80ENEBT, RATHEB 
THAN IN THE HARMONIES OF NATURE. 

" In the deep solitude of this our most Alpine hour, 
I felt my mind, instead of expanding with /the scene, 
shrink and shiver within me ; the awiful description of 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, — of his feeling in the en- 
chanted ooean — 'so lonely 'twas that Gk>d himself scarce 
seemed there to be,' came upon my thought ; and I was 
forced to project my mind mto brighter scenes, to cast 
off the ' burthen of mysteiy* with which these huge 
forms of matter oppressed it. Surely it is a false appli- 
cation of a great sentiment to represent that» amidst 
the vast desolation of scenes like these, the presence of 
creative and providential goodness is more vividly in- 
dicated than in the common pathway of life ; that an 
unhumbled spirit, finding Divinity nowhere else, must 
recognise it in these dumb fastnesses of nature ; or that 
the devout believer should feci himself more in the im- 
mediate presence of his Maker hero than in the plain or 
the city. Such raptures — if not misplaced at the sight 
of a fast chaos, like the cataract of Niagara, a world of 
water inevitably tumbling down from Uie sudden de- 
scent of its chaiinel,->have no eq>ecial or peculiar pro- 
>riety which should exclude equal consciousness of the 
)ivine in holier scenes. Surely it is not beneath the 
pinnacle of heights unvisited by human steps ; in huge 
unpeopled solitudes; in regions of ancient ruin and 
present desolation, that the mind more intensely per- 
ceives the workings of mercifiil Wisdom, than in the 
daily sumiae, the unfailing succession of seasons, the 
development of the humblest flower from its seed ; the 
smiJlest, fiiintest, commonest harmony of the universe. 
It is true that when the mind, at first overwhelmed by 
those huffe inequalities which mark the ruins of centu- 
ries, finds relief in tracing out the beauty which every- 
where gradiuiUy cleaves to them, and perceives a spirit 
of loveliness ever working to dothe rude chasms with 
waving verdure, and sempture out fiur beds for the 
tortured torrents to rest in, it throws off the weight of 
stiflinsf matter, and r^oices in its celestial relations. 
But there is more kindred with our heavenward 
thoughts, and, therefore, more living proo& of their 
divi^ source, in the humblest movement of the lowest 
intelleet— in the infimt's dawning smile— even in Uie 
instincts of animal affection, than in all these majestic 
toisingB of the rind of the outer world. Within our- 
selves we may find the unerring witness to Him who 
ftoidded us, if we devoutly regard the depths of our 
iwn being ; instead of being taught the cold lesson to 
look through nature up to nature's Qod,' strive to look 
it upon nature from Him ; and rise towards heaven 
the wings of fidth and love^ instead of trying to 
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ascend by the ladder of natural history. If the 
proud philosopher who has crushed the sense of Deity 
boneath his selfishness and his scorn, finds it rising 
upon him in scenes like these, it is not because they 
supply sug^tions with which every movement of his 
own mind, if wisely scanned, is more pregnant ; but be- 
cause here— alone in a tempest-riven wilderness of rock 
— the truth starts out upon him, and tiie depth of the 
solitude forces him to confess that Presence which alone 
peoples it" 

MONUMENT TO THB FRENCH QX7ARDS AT LCTCBBNK. 

" We went early the next morning to see the monu- 
ment to the Swiss Guards who were cut to pieces in 
August 1792, defending the royal family of France from 
the maddened republicans, the lion of Lucerne and of 
the world. Although the situation is chosen with a 
noble daring, the open side of a bare rock, surmounting 
a still pool of dark water; and the circumstance of the 
sole figure being sculptured out of that rock, arrests the 
attention of the spectator ; yet situation, circumstance, 
material, all are nothing compared with the expression 
of the figure it8elf->4he stricken and dying lion, grasp- 
ing with its paw, as by instinct, mere anecting as it has 
almost wanea to mechanical, the lily of the Bourbons. 
There is surely no image in stone or marble of stricken 
power and beautiful resignation — of fidelity imparting 
sweetness to death — of true heroic suffering, beyond re- 
lief, yet above despair, so eloquent as this. We should 
say that it is supenor to the occasion which prompted 
it, if such a work of genius were not truer than our 
theories. If I had not seen that paticntand dying lion, 
I should have thought that, although no form of humap 
nity that has mastered the fear of death, can ever be 
without kindred with the heroic, its lowest attributes 
would suffice for mercenary soldiers, yielding up their, 
lives in pursuance of their bargain with a foreign power; 
but in the presence of this eloquent testimonial to the 
dead, I cannot help attributing to them some sympathy 
with the ancient greatness of the monarchy in whoso 
service they fell, investing their valour with a moral 
dignity, and their fate with a human interest, which no 
written histoiy could give them." 

THEATRE OF MANHBIM. 

"The house itself excited recollections of some of the 
greatest dramas ever acted ; and of the career of the loftiest 
and purest of all dramatists who have ever lived — 
Schiller, whose first, and many of whose best plays, were 
produced in this narrow sphere. Here, in this small 
circle, his first, ' The Robbers,' flashed upon the heart of 
Germany. Was it possible to stand among the crowd 
of that pit, and not to thrill with the thought of the 
wonder, the enthusiasm, the intellectual joy of that great 
hour ? True, it was radiant with the triumphs of the 

S reduction of early youth— of excited, perturbed, un- 
irected youth, but of a youth whose first 'wild and 
whirling words' were capable of startling the severe 
constancy of the wisest, and shaking the selfishness of 
the world. What must have been the sensation of a 
German audience, on the first representation of a work 
then warm from its author's heart, and first presented 
to the hearts of others, the perusal of which forms an 
era in the mental history of a thinker like Hazlitt, of 
a philosopher and poet like Coleridge] What must 
have been tiie delight of its author, not long emanci- 
pated firom Uie severities of a military education, to find 
ids burning thoughts thus reflected back again from the 
minds of his eountiymen ? And what must have been 
Uie gift of self-r^^aUon, the heroic power of his spirit, 
which, unseduced by such triumphs, should so soon seek 
its approval, by more just and harmonious conceptions, 
from the severest wisdom 1" 

sot FRANCIS head's CENSURE OF ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

" Seeking einoyment for part of the time in continuing 
the perusal of Head's delightfhl work (Bubbles firom the 
Brunnens of Kaasau), imbued with addiUonal interest 
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by the ndghbourhood of the scenes he so cbamungly 
delineatefl, I was siirprised and grieved to pernse 
his elaborate attack on classical learning as the chief 
object of edncation at oar great English schools, and on 
the studies of the unirersity which follows it. The 
pretty exhibition of a school at the scene of the ' Ser- 
pent's Bath/ a name of odious fascination, seems to hare 
awakened in his accomplished mind an admiration for 
the Nassan system, at the expense of onr own, which 
I lamented in proportion to my respect for onr accuser. 
I was the less prepared for his enthusiasm of inyectiye, 
because in an earlier part of his work he had expatiated 
with pride, so graceful in his assumed character of an 
old man, on tiie symbols of moral and intellectual 
nobleness presented in the appearance of a party of 
young English Collegians, specimens of the operation of 
the system which he deprecates, in comparison with that 
of their fellow-Toyagers, who have been fashioned under 
that which he prefers.' Indeed, after having inveighed 
against the whole tenor of classical scholastic education, 
he admits, ' that in spite of all its disadvantages, a set 
of high-minded, noble-spirited young men, eventually 
become an honour to their country.' But asserts, that 
' this is no proof that their early education had not 
done all in its power to prevent them.' I do not 
understand what other proof can be required or given, 
or why, while the fiict exists, any apprehension should 
be entertained of the advance of other classes of society 
in branches of knowledge now within their sphere of 
opportunity, and the scope of their actual use. If, 
indeed, classical instruction taught no more than an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the dead languages, and a fine 
perception of the beauties of the greatest works of ancient 
genius, surely such results could not follow the devotion 
of a large portion of studious boyhood to its labours. 
It is not for these accomplishments chiefly, that it is 
selected for the first place in education ; it is because 
experience has shown it to afford the best means of 
tnuning the young mind to patient, continuous, un- 
ruffled habits of toil; because the study of words, 
especially of exquisite words, is the best introduction to 
the knowledge of things ; because it does not in the first 
instance apply to the raculty of unripe reason, which is 
better developed and strengthened, when it can be 
exercised on knowledge alr^y mastered, than when 
incited to try its unfledged energies amidst ' worlds not 
realized,' but to stren^en the memory, to refine the 
taste^ and to form the habit of cheerfm and obedient 
toil. It is because the knowledge it communicates is 
not what is called ' useful,' because it does not supply 
the scholar with some information at once to be 
brought into productive exercise, of which he may be 
'justly vain,' and with which he may rest contented, 
that it is wisely presented as a succession of difficulties 
to be surmounted by years of study, though cheered on 
the way by glimpses of the beautiful and sublime, dis- 
turbed by no controversial strifes, but giving to the 
labours of boyhood a harmony and a substance, and 
teaching at the same time that there are higher and 
nobler things in life to be cherished than those which 
tend to its outward convenience and enrichment ; nay, 
that there are things compared to which life itself, with 
all its utilities, is worthless. Our English classic (for 
such unquestionably the author is), laments his own 
lot, as having left a classiod school at the age of 
fourteen, ' scarcely knowing the name of a single river 
in the new world, tired almost to death of the histoiy of 
the Ilissus. In :Jter life (he continues) I entered a river 



(1) " As we proceeded up the Rhine there issued from one of the 
old romantic cMtles we were passing, a party of young English lads, 
whose appearance (as soon as they came on board) did ample Justice 
toiheir coontary, and comparing them while they walked the deck 
with the rest of their fellow-prisoners, I could not help fancying 
that I saw a determination in Uieir step, a latent character in Uieir 
attitudes, and a vigour in their young frames, which being inter- 
preted, said— 

We dare do all that may become a man, 

Who dares do more is none." 



of America more than fire times as broad as from Dover 
to Calais ; and with respect to the Ilissus, which bad 
received in my mind such distorted importance, I wul \ 
only say, that I have repeatedly walked across it in l 
about twenty seconds without wetting my ancles, j 
Surely our accomplished author recognises a itrange 
scale by which to estimate the value of a knowledge of 
rivers in the opening or matured mind I While he 
probably owes much, however unconsciously, of that 
graceful spirit which bubbles up inhis style asspaiklingly 
as the fountains he celebrates, to his researches boito- 
Ing on the Ilissus, it is difficult to sympatkiae with 
his distress in not having learned the names of all the 
American rivers. Of w£it earthly use would it be to 
any English gentleman to know them all as fim i ili a ri y i 
as Mrs. Malaprop her 'parts of speech T If he visiti ! 
a river in America, the name of which he happens not 
to know, he will learn it in a minute from the firrt 
backwoodsman who will honour him with a civil 
answer ; and if he stays at home, what interest has he 
in the name of a river he will never see, thoogh it 
should be five times as broad as the sea between Dov^ 
and Calais, and should lose in its breadth all the attri- 
butes which give to rivers a place in our recoUectiMi or 
fimcyl It would be a vast addition to his knowledge 
to know all the names of all the inhabitants of London 
and Westminster, with the numbers of their honSfCB, a^ 
authenticallv collected and alphabetically arranged in 
the Post Office Directory — information likely to be fiw 
more convenient than the recollection of all ihe name» 
of all the rivers in the new world. But would it be 
wise, therefore, to fill the memory with such a nom»- 
clature rather than with the names of the heroes of the 
Trojan war, which are indexes to heroic deeds! Ta 
know that there are rivers in America one hundred 
miles in breadth may be well for one whoee imagina- 
tion has power to embrace such a waste of water; bat 
beyond that "great fiwst" what blessing does a nemiml 
acquaintance confer, unless the names are thenudve» 
pictures, as 'Abana and Pharpar lucid streams f if 
the value of an unseen river to the mind depoids am 
its breadth. Sir Francis Head w5nld prefer by ten- 
thousand-fold the St Lawrence to the Jordans whiehhe 
might have passed with as dry, though not so eoa- 
temptuous a foot as the Ilissus ; and he m«y strike the 
balance of the interest, according to gallons of wata, 
between the muddy flood of the Miaslsdppi and 'Siloas 
brook, that flowed &st by the oracle of God.' " 
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A CHURCH ANTIQUAMAH. 
Browvb Willis, the first person who nnderUMi: a de- ! 
tailed and general survey of the EngliBh Cathed r afej 
acquired his love for this pursuit by passing many of ha 
idle hours in the Abbey when a Westminster boy. Tliat 
Abbey was open to the boys till of late years, when they 
were deprived of a liberty which produced some injury to 
the monuments, and some annoyance to the visitors and 
showmen. Browne Willis, who became one of the oddest 
of old men, had his share of peculiariUes as a boy. 
The monuments were his books, and before he left school 
he imbibed there a love of churches and church an^ 
quities, which fixed the bent of his after life ; he was , 
a great repairer of churches and steeplesy att»ded 
cathedrals and churches, whenever he could so time k» 
visits, upon their dedication days ; and when he went te j 
Bath, would lodge nowhere but in the Abbej4ioaH. 1 
A lively lady described him as having, wiUi one of the ; 
honestest hearts in the world, one ci the oddest heads j 
that ever dropped from the moon. He wrote the wont j 
hand of any man in Bngland, it was more unintelligihk ; 
than if he had learned to write by copying the inserip- ^ 
tions upon old tomb-stones ; he wore three or fbar coats ^ 
$t once, each being of a different generatiim, and 
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them an old blue cloak lined wiUi fostian, all of which 
were girt with a leathern belt, giving him the appearance 
of a beggar, for which he was often taken in the course 
of his enUiusiastio wanderings. His weather-beaten wig 
w of a colour for which language affords no name ; 
his slouched hat, having past the stage between black 
and brown, was in the same predicament as the wig, 
and the lower parts of his equipment had obtained for 
him in his own neighbourhood, the appellation of Old 
Wrinkle Boots, for during the wear and tear and repair 
of forty years, the said boots had contracted as )nany 
wrinkles as their quantum of calf-skin would contain, 
and consequently did not reach half wav up the legs 
which they once covered. Being few too deeply engaged 
with past ages to bestow any portion of his thoughts 
and cares upon the present, he suffered a fair fortune to 
be deteriorated by neglecting his worldly affairs ; and 
having lived long enough to hold a distinguished place 
among antiquities hiinsolC he left behind him the 
character of a diligent and faithful antiquary, in which 
he will long continue to be remembered. Reputations 
of this class are not like those of ^shlonable. authors, 
who " come like shadows and so depart f they keep 
their place and make up in duration for what they want 
in extensiveness. — Quarterly Review. 



A LOST CHILD. 

A PEW years ago, in the parish of Sydney, in the 
proTince of Nfew Brunswick, America, the following 
circumstance occurred : — 

A youne gentleman who had been out for some 
days on a nunting or shooting expedition, reached 
the banks of Bear Creek, which he was desirous of 
crossing, being anxious to make his way home 
before night-fall. To his disappointment, the log- 
brid^ wmch he had passed the day before had been 
carried away by the current, which happened to be 
very strong in that place. Remembering, however, 
having no^ced a fitllen tree across the stream lower 
down, he pursued his way. Just as he had reached 
the spot, and was preparing to cross over, his ear 
was attracted by tne sound of footsteps upon the 
dry sticks; the sound was accompanied by a cau- 
tious rustling movement among the thicket of wild 
raspberries that covered the opposite space. With 
the alertness of a sportsman, anticipating a shot at 
a deer or bear, his finger rapidly found its way to 
the lock of his rifle ; and while his keen eye was 
warily fixed on the bushes, a slight attenuated 
hand, stained purple with the juice of the berries, 
was quietly raised to reach down a loaded branch of 
fruit ; another instant, and the fatal ball had been 
lodged in the heart of the unconscious victim. A 
cry of terror and of thankfulness burst from the lips 
of the hunter as he sprang with eager haste across 
the stream and approached the dbild. It was a 
little girl, apparently not more than eight years old: 
her torn garments, soiled hands, dishevelled locks, 
and haggard face, betrayed the fact that she had 
strayed from the forest path, and been lost in the 
trackless wilderness. The child appeared overjoyed 
at the sight of the stranger, and told her artless tale 
with a clearness and simplicity that drew tears 
from the eyes of her preserver, who felt, indeed, as 
if he had been an instrument in the Divine hand, 
sent to rescue the forlorn being before him from 
a melancholy and painful death. Had not the 
loss of the bridge led him to seek another spot 
whereby to gain the opposite bank, she would in 
all probability have perished in that lonely spot; 



but it was ordered otherwise, and the heart of the 
young man was filled with gratefhl emotion. He 
learned from the cMId that she had been sent by 
her mother to carry a basket of food to her father, 
who was chopping in the WDod near the house ; 
but that, by some mischance, she had strayed from 
the path, and, misled by the echo of her father's 
axe, she had wandered away in an opposite direc- 
tion. Every attempt to retrace her steps only led 
her deeper and deeper into the wood ; but still she 
went on. At first, she said, she cried a great deal ; 
but finding her tears and lamentations brought no 
relief she consoled herself with eating some of the 
food she had brought with her. When night came 
on, she was overcome with weariness, and lay down 
to sleep in a sheltered place, and tose with the first 
sound of the birds to pursue her hopeless way. 
When she had exhausted her provisions in the 
basket, she beguiled her sorrows by seeking for 
herbs and berries. Fortunately it was the season 
of summer fruits, or else the poor wanderer must 
have perished. On the third night she lay down to 
sleep, and heard, as she supposed, the tread of 
cattle near her. She said she was very glad, for 
she thought the dark creatures she saw moving 
about in the dim light must be her father's oxen ; 
and she called to them very often, " Buck, Bright ! " 
but they did not come nearer ; and she wondered 
she did not hear the ox-belL Another night she 
said she saw two great black shaggy dogs, which 
she thought were neighbour Hewet's dogs; but 
when she called them by their names, they stood up 
on their hind legs, and looked hard at her, but did 
not come near her, and soon went away into the 
wood : and she knew they were dogs, for that night 
she heard them howling. In all probability these 
animals were bears, for the woods abounded with 
those animals, and the stream the hunter bad 
crossed bore the name of Bear Creek ; the howling, 
most probably, arose from wolves ; but her inno- 
cent heart knew no fear. The day after this she 
found herself near a deserted shanty; the clearing 
on which it stood was overgrown with strawberries 
and raspberry-bushes; and here she remained, 
picking the berries, and sleeping beneath its shel- 
tering roof at night. She led the hunter to her 
solitary hut, where he proposed leaving her whilst 
he went in search of help to convey her home, or to 
some dwelling house ; but the little creature clung 
to him with passionate weeping, and implored him 
so pathetically not to leave her again alone in the 
darK lonely forest, that his heart was not proof 
against her entreaties ; and, though weary with his 
own wandering, he took the little foundling on his 
back and proceeded on his journey, occasionally 
resting on the fallen tijnbers to ease him of his 
burden. The shades of night were closing in fast 
upon them ; and the weary pair were making up 
their minds to pass another night under the shade 
of the woods, when the sound of water and the 
working of mill-wheels broke upon their ears ; and 
soon the light of the last glow of sunset broke 
through the trees in the distance; and the child, 
with i shout of joy, proclaimed they must be near 
a clearing at last, for she saw light through the 
stems of the trees. Gladly did the poor wayworn 
travellers hail the cheerful sight of tne mill and the 
neat log-house beside it ; and gladly did the kind 
inmates of the place receive and cherish the poor 
lost child, who had been sought for till hope had 
departed from the hearts of her sorrowing friends, 
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and she was reckoned among the dead. She had 
wandered away miles from her home, and been ab- 
sent many days ; but she had been supplied with 
water and fruits, and her spirits had been wonder- 
folly sustained during her wanderings* 



\ 

In Original Poetry* tb« Name, real or aMomed* of the Author, ia 
printed in Small Capitals under the title ; in Selections, it i> 
printed in Italic! at the end. 



AN EPITAPH 

IK THE CHURCH OF BOMFOXB, XS8EX, OK THE DllTH OF 

TDB BIGHT WOESHIPTUL SIR AKTHOXT COOK, KKIGHT, 

WHO DIED THE HTH DAY 01 JtJKE, 1676. 

Tou learned men and syche as learning love 

Vouchsafe to readc tlus rode unlearned verse 

For stones are doombe and yet for mannes behove 

God lends them tonsoes somtrmes for to rehearse 

Svdi wordes of worth as worthiest wits may pearoe 

Yea stones (of^es) when bloode and hones be rott 

Do blase the brute which else might be forgott 

And in that heape of carved stones doth Ive 

A worthy knight whose life in Icaminpj ledd 

Did make his name to monnte above the side 

With sacred skill unto a kinge he redd 

Whose towarde youthe his fomonse praues spredds 

And he (therefore) to courtly Ivfe was called 

Who more desired in study to be stalled 

Philosophy had taught his learned mynde 

To stand content with oountrye quyet lyfe 

Wherein he dwelt as one that was assyned 

To garde the same from sundry stormes of stiyle 

And (but when persecuting rage was ryfe) 

His helping hand did never fayle to stay 

His countires staffe but held vet up alway 

No high advance nor office of avaiie 

Could tempte his thoughte to soare berjroad his reache 

By bronte of books bee only did assayle 

The forte of fiune wherto bee made his breaohe 

With tyre of truthe, which God*s good worde dothe teache 

The wealth he won vras due to his degree 

He neyther rose by riche rewarde nor fee 

And yet althoughe he bare his sayks so lowe 

That in his lyfie he did right well bestowe 

His children all before their nryme was paste 

And linckte them so as thev be like to hute 

What sboulde I say but only this in summo 

Beatns sic qui timet Pominum 

That only skill that leaminge bears the bell 

And of that skill I thongfate (poore stoone) to tell 

That syche as like to use their learninge well 

Might reade these lynes and herewith oft repeate 

How here on earth his gyft fh>m God is mate 

Which can employe his leaminge to the best 

Soe did thif bughte which here with me doth reste. 



'•WHBBB SHALL I TUEN TO FOEGET, AND BE 
AT PEACE?" 

1. H. T. 

Oh woman, when thy golden youth is gone,— 

Swiftlv bath died away, 

As light tnm the sweet day,— 
How shalt thou meet the night which oometh on f 

When none shall heed thy voice— no earthly friend 
Shall whisper in thine ear, 
Words tbou wonldst die to hear — 
** I love thee still the same, until the end;**— 

Where shalt thou turn from the rememboed past, 
Through the dark years to come P— 
The heart must have a home. 

Something whereon to lean, even to the lasi. 



A pitying voice shall tell thee, whispering low 
To the still soul within ; 
** Only be pure from sin : 
** What thongh of earthly joy thou canst not know P 

** I feel thy griet— I have shed human tears, 
I Imow thy sorrows well. 
Better thsA thou canst tell, 
I know the darkness of thy londy years. 

" Yet tremble not— though there be none beside. 
Though the deep waters roll. 
Over thy prostrate soul. 
Thy God shall be thy stay— for thoe He died." 



iWisallaneottS. 



** I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that tics | 
them."— JTofiteipM. 

AKBOPOTI or SIB HERRT FAK8H1WS. 

Ladt Famshawb relates to her son the following 
anecdote of hia grandfather Sir Hcni-y Fanahawe, who 
lived in Queen EUxabeth's reign. 

He had great honour and generosity in his nature, 
and to show you a little part of which, I will tell you 
this of him. He had a horse that tlie then Earl of 
Exeter was much pleased with, and Sir Henry esteemed, 
because he deserved it. Hy Lord, after some apology, 
desired Sir Henry to let him have his hone, and he 
would give him what he would ; he replied, " my lord, 
I have no thought of selling him, but to serve yon ; 
I bought him of such a person, and gave so much for 
him, and that shall be the price to you, as I paid, being 
sixty pieces f my Lord Exeter said, " that's too much, 
but I will give you, Sir Henry, fifty f to whidi he 
made no answer. Next day, my lord sent a gentlemtn 
with sixty pieces, Sir Henry made answer, ** that wn 
the price he paid, and once had offsred him to my kid 
at, but not being accepted, his price now was eighty;" 
at the receiving of this answer, my Lord Sxeter stormed, 
and sent his servant back with seventy pieces. Sir Henry 
said, " that since my lord would not take him at eighty 
pieces, he would not sell him under a hundred pieees, 
and if he returned with less he would not sell him at 
all ;" upon which my Lord Exeter sent one hundred 
pieces and had the horse. 

LORD EBSKIHE's FOKPKESS FOR PUKKIKO. 

In this forbidden ground, the region of puna, wits 
lowest story, Erskine would dii^rt himself with more 
than boyish glee. He fired off a double-barrel when en- 
countering his Mend, Mr. Maylem, at Bamsgate. The 
latter observed that his physician had ordereil him not 
to bathe. "Oh then," said Erskine, "you are * Jialum 
prohibitum,*** " My wife, however,** resumed the other, 
" does bathe." " Oh, then," said Erskine, perfectly de- 
lighted, "she is ' Malum in se."* — {ToumsencTs Liva qf 
eminent Judges) 



N.B.— The SecoDdVolnmeof tbisPeriodksal is now ready ; Co?en 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered <d vaj Book- 
seller. 
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CHAP. III. 

THB B^LL, 

** Bt Joye ! this Ib hot work !" exclaimed Lawless, 
flinging himself down on a sofa so violently, as to make 
an old ladj, who oocapied the farther end of it, jump to 
in extent which aeriouslx disarranged an Anglo-Asiatic 
nondeaeripty belieyed by her to be a turban, wherewith 
she had adorned her aged head. " If I have not been 
foing the pace like a brick for the last two hours, it's a 
Uity ; what a girl that Di Clappcrton is to step out ! 

_ TOIblU. 



splendid action she has, to be sure, and giving tongue 
all the time too. She*s in first-rate training, 'pon my 
word ; I thought she'd have sewn me up at one time — 
the pace was terrific. I must walk into old Coleman's 
champagne before I make a fresh start ; when I've re- 
covered my wind, and had a mouthful of hay and water, 
111 have at her again, and dance till all's blue before I 
give in." 

" My dear fellow," said I, " you muht not danco all 
the evening with the same young lady ; you'll have her 
brother call upon you the first thing to-morrow morning 
to know your intentions." 

" He shall very soon learn them, as far as he is con- 
cerned, then," replied Lawless, doubling his fist. " Let 
me have him to myself for a quiet twenty minutes, and 
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rU send him home with sach % face on him, that his 
nearest relations will be puzzled to recognise him for 
the next month to come at least. But what do you 
really mean r 

" That it*8 not etiquette to go on dancing with one 
young lady tke wjiole etening; you must ask simie one 
else." 

"Haye all the bother to go over agun, eh t what a 
treat 1 Well, we lire and, learn; it wUl require a few 
extra glasses of champagne to get the steam up to 
the necessary height, that's all. And there they are 
going down to supper ; that's glorious I" and away he 
bounded to secure Miss Clapperton's arm, while I offered 
mine to the turbaned old Lady, to compensate for her 
late alarm. 

After supper the dancing was resumed with fresh 
energy, the champagne having produced its usual exhi- 
larating effects upon the exhausted frames of the dancers. 
Notwithstanding my former repulse, I made a success- 
ful attempt to gain Mlbs Saville's hand for a quadrille, 
though I saw, or iancied I saw, the scowl on Mr. Ver- 
non's sour countenance grow deeper, as I led her away. 
My perseverance was not rewarded by any very interest- 
ing results, for my partner, who was either distressingly 
shy, or acting under constraint of some kind, made 
monosyllabic replies to every remark I addressed to her, 
and appeared relieved when the termination of the set 
enabled her to rejoin her grim protector. 

" Of all the disagreeable faces I ever saw, Mr. Vemon*s 
is the most repulsive," said I to Coleman ; " were I a 
believer in the power of the * evil eye,' he is just the 
sort of looking person I should imagine would possess 
it. I am certain I have never piet him before, and yet, 
strange to say, there is something which appears fami- 
liar to me in his expression, particularly when he frowns." 
" He is a savage-looking old Guy," replied Freddy, 
" and bullies that sweet girl shockingly, I can see. 1 
should feel the greatest satisfaction in punching his 
head for him, but I suppose It would be hardly the cor- 
rect thing on so short an ac(}uaintanoe, and in my 
father's own house too ; eh ?" 
" Not exactly," replied I, turning away with a smile. 
When Lawless made his appearance after supper, it 
was evident by his flushed ffice, and a slight unsteadi- 
ness in his manner of walking, that ^^ had carried his 
intentions with regard to the champagne into effect ; 
and, heedless of my warning, he proceeded to lay violent 
siege to Miss Clapperton, to induce her to waltz with 
him. I was watching them with some little amusement, 
for the struggle in the young lady's mind between her 
sense of the proper, and her desire to waltz with an 
Honourable, was very apparent, when I was requested 
by Mrs. Coleman to go in search of a cloak appertaining 
to the turbaned old lady, whom I had escorted down to 
supper, and who, being delicate in some way or other, 
required especial care in packing up. Owing to a trifliftg 
mistake of Mrs. Coleman's, (who had described a red 
worsted shawl as a blue cloth cloak, which mistake I 
had to discover and rectify,) my mission detained me 
some minutes. As I re-entered the ball-room, shawl in 
hand, I was atartled by the crash of something heavy 
falling, followed by a shriek from several of the ladies 
at the upper end of the room ; and on hastening to the 
scene of action, I soon perceived the cause of their alarm. 
During my absence, Lawless, having succeeded in over- 
coming Miee Clapperton's scruples, had re-commenced 
waltzing with the greatest energy ; but unfortunately, 
after going round uie room once or twice, " the pace," 
as he called it, becoming fiuiter at every turn, the com- 
bined effects of the champagne and the unaccustomed 
exercise rendered him exceedingly giddy, and just be- 
fore I entered the room, he had fallen against a small 
table supporting a handsome China candelabrum, con- 
taining several wax lights, the overthrow of which had 
occasioned the grand crash I had heard. The cause of 
the shriek, however, still remained to be discovered, and 
a nearer approach instantly rendered it apparent. One 



of the wax candles, which had not been extinguished in • 
its Mi, had rolled against the ball-dress of Miss Saville, 
who happened to be seated next the table, and aet it on 
fire. After making an ipeffectunfl attempt to put it out ; 
with her hands, she became alarmed, and as I approached, ' 
started wildly up, with the evident intention of rushing 
out of the room. Without a moment's hesitation, 1 
sprang forward, caught her in my arms, and flinging 
the worsted shawl over her dress, which was just begin- 
ning to blaze, enveloped her in it, and telling her if she 
only remained quiet she would be perfectly safe, laid ' 
her on the floor, while I continued to hold Hie thick 
shawl tightly down, till, to my very gjreat delight^ I sue- j 
ceeded in extinguishing the flames. 

By this time several gentlemen had gathered round I 
us, eager with their Mlvice and offers of assistanoe. 
Having satisfied myself that the danger was entirely 
over, I raised Miss Saville from the ground, and, making | 
my way through the crowd, half led, half carried her to . 
the nearest sofo. After placing her carefully upon it, I j 
left her to the care of Mrs. Coleman and Lucy Markham, 
while I sought out the turbaned old lady, whose shawl 
1 had so unceremoniously made use of, and succeeded in 
making my peace with her, though, I believe, in her own 
secret breast, she considered Miss Saville's safety dearlj 
purchased at the expense of her favourite whittle. As 
I approached the sofa again, the following words, in tJie 
harsn tones of Mr. Vernon's voice, met my ear. 

" I have sscerUuned our carriage is here ; as soon, 
therefore, as you feel strong enough t^ walk, Clara, mr 
dear, I should advise your accompanying me home ; quiet 
l^nd rest are the best remedies after such an alarm as tJiis.^ 
" I am quite ready, Sir," was the reply, in afiunt tone 
pf voice. 

" Nay, wait a few minutes longer," said Lucy Maik- 
ham, kindly ; " you are trembling from head to foot even 
yet." :. 

" Indeed I am quite strong ; I have no doubt I can 

walk now, replied Miss Saville, attempting to rise, but 

sinking f)ack again almost immediately f|t>m &intnes;^ 

" Pan I bo of any assistance!" inquired I, comiu? 

forward. 

" I am obliged to you for the trouble you havealreadj 
tftkeu. Sir," answered Mr. Vernon, coldly, "but will not 
add to it. Miss Saville will be able to proceed with the 
assistance of my arm in a few minutes." 

After a short pause the young lady again announced 
her readiness to depart ; and, having shiULen hands with 
Mrs. Coleman and Lucy Markham, turned to leave the 
room, leaning on Mr. Vernon's arm. As I was standing 
near the door, I stepped forward to hold it open for 
them, Mr. Vernon acknowledging my civility by the 
slightest imaginable motion of the head. Miss Saville, 
as she approached me, paused for a moment, as if about 
to speak, but, apparently relinquishing her intention, 
merely bowed, and passed on. 

" Well, if it's in that sort of way people in modern 
society demonstrate their gratitude for having their 
lives saved, I must say I don't admire it," exclaimed 
Coleman, who had witnessed the cool behaviour of Mr. 
Vernon and his ward ; " it may be very genteel, but, 
were I in your place, I should consider it nnsatislactoiT 
in the extreme, and allow the next inflammable youn^ 
lady who might happen to attract a spark in my pre- 
sence, to consume as she pleased, without int^r^ing; 
and peace be to her ashes!" 

" It was most fortunate that I happened to have that 
thick shawl in my hand," said I ; " in another minute her 
whole dress would have been in a blaze, and it would 
have been next to impossible to save her. What courage 
and self-command she showed! she never attempted to 
move after I threw the shawl round her, till I told her 
all danger was over." 

" Very grand, all that sort of thing," returned Fred^, 
" but for my own part I should like to see a little won 
feeling; I've no taste for your 'marble maidens;' they 
always put me in mind of Lot's wife." 
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''Eh? Mrs. Lotr interrapted Lawless, coming op to 
us, " why was she like me 1 ao yoa give it up t Becanse 
she ffot into a pretty pickle, — there^ a riddle for you. I 
say, I made a nice mess of it just now, didn't 1 1 that's 
what comes of going to these confoonded balls. The 
fkctwas,** he continued, sinking his roice, ''the filly 
bolted with me; she took uncommon kindly to the 
champagne at supper ; in consequence, she was so fresh 
when we started, that I could'nt hold her ; she kept 
pushing on &ster and faster, till at last she was fidrly 
off with me ; we did very well as long as we stuck to the 
open countiy, but we contrived to get among some very 
awkward fences ; the first stiff bit of timber we came to 
she made a rush at, and down we came, gate— I mean, 
table, candlestick, and all, a regular smash, and to make 
matters worse, one of the candles set the other young 
woman's petticoat alight." 

'* In fikJt, after a very severe run, you were nearly 
being in at the death," suggested Coleman. 

" By Jove, it was nothing to laugh at though," re- 
sumed Lawless; "she'd have been regularly cooked, if 
Frank Furlegh hadn't put her out when he did, and I 
should have been tried for 'Unjustifiable OirMcide,' or 
''Maliciously setting fire to a Marriageable Female," or 
some such thing; and I dare say Qie young woman 
wasn't insured anywhere ; I should have g^t into a pretty 
mess ; it would have been a worse job than breaking 
Shrimp." 

"Frederick, look here!" cried Lu<yMarkham, who 
was passing the place where we stood ; " see how Mr. 
F^riegh's sleeve is scorched; surely," she continued, 
tominir to me, "your arm must be injured." 

" It b^ns to feel rather painful," replied I, "but I 
daresay it's nothing to signify." 

" Come to my room," exclaimed Freddy, anxiously. 
" Why did you not mention it before 1" 

" Beally I scarcely felt it in the excitement of the mo- 
ment," returned I ; " it can't be of any consequence." 

On removing the coat^eeve, however, a somewhat 
considerable bum was apparent^ extending about half 
way from Uie wrist to the elbow, and which, the moment 
it was exposed to the air, became excessively painful. 

Fortunately, amongst the gniests who had not yet taken 
their departure, was the surgeon of the neighbourhood, 
who was speedily summoned, and who, after having ap- 
plied the proper remedies, recommended me to carry my 
arm in a sling for a few days, at the end of which time, 
he assured me, it would cause me little inconvenience. 

M it was, by great good luck, my left arm which was 
Injured, I submitted to this mandate with tolerable resig- 
nation, and returned to the drawing-room to be pitied 
by the tongues of the old, and the bright eyes of the 

fmng ladies, to an extent which (as at that tune of day 
was somewhat addicted to the vice of shyness) was 
more flattering than agreeable. 

It was between two and three o'clock when Lawless 
and I prepared to take our departure for the inn at 
which we were to sleep. Being a lovely nirfit, Cole- 
man volunteered to accompany us for the sake of the 
walk, telling the servants not to sit up for him. as he 
had a latch-key in his pocket, an article, regarding the 
possesuon of which, a constant civil war was carried on 
between his mother and himself, wherein by dint of 
Bundiy well-contrived stratagems, and deeply-Uid 
schemes, he invariably gained the victory. 

" I tell you what," said Lawless, "the row and bother, 
and the whole kick up altogether, has made' me alarm- 
ingly hungry ; the only decent bit of chicken I managed 
to lay hands on at supper, Di Clapperton ate : precious 
twist that girl has, to be sure ; even after all the ground 
she's been over to night, going a topping pace the whole 
time too, she wasn't a bit off her feed ; didn't she walk 
into the ham sandwiches Uhat's all ! I'd rather keep her 
for a week than a fortnight, I can tell you ; she'd eat her 
head off in a month, and no mistake. Here, waiter," he 
continued. " have you got any thing to eat in the house T* 

« Yes, Sir, splendid barrel of oysters down by coach | 



last night; capital brown stout, Sir, [real Guinness !" 
"That's it, my man," was the rejoinder, "trot 'em 
out, by all means. Freddy, old boy," he continued, 
" come along in with us, and have some." 

"Well, I don't mind astonishing the natives for once 
in a way," replied Freddy, " but if s dreadfblly debauched, 
eating oysters and drinking porter at this time of day 
or nigh^ whichever yon are pleased to call it ; you'll 
ruin my morals." 

" The devil fly away with your morals, " was the polite 
rejoinder ; and in we all went together. The oysters and 
porter soon made their appearance,Jand had ample justice 
done them ; then, as a matter of course, spirits and 
water and cigars were produced, " just to prevent the 
oysters firom disagreeing with us f and we sat talking 
over old times, and relating various adventures which 
had occurred to us since, without troubling our heads 
about the flight of minutes. At length Coleman, pulling 
out his watch, exclaimed, " Past four o'clock, by the 

Sowers t I must be getting to bed,— I've got a lease to 
raw to-morrow, and myhead won't be over clear, as 
itis.- 

"Nonsense," replied Lawless, "bed's all a popular 
delusion ; we can't be better off than we are— sit still ;" 
but on Coleman's persisting in his wish to depart, Law- 
less continued, — ^" Well, take another glass, and then 
Frank and I will walk home with you, and see you safe, 
for it's my belief that you're getting ' screwed,' or you'd 
never think of going to bed." Freddy and I exchimged 
glances, for if any of onr party were in the condition 
expressed by the mysterious word ' screwed', it certainly 
was Lawless himself. After sitting some little time 
longer, we once more sallied forth, with the avowed in- 
tention of seeing Coleman home. 



OBFORD CASTLE. 

Akonost the thousands of tourists from south to 
north, in these times of extended intercourse between 
all parts of this beautiful island by steam navigation, 
who has not, whilst inhaling the bracing breeze and 
careering gaily over the "boundless and sublime," 
observed on the coast of Suffolk, between Harwich 
harbour and Aldeburgh, £unous for being the birth- 
place of Crabbe, a castle rearing its proud front in broad 
relief against the western skyt Between those two 
light-houses, and at a short distance from that low, 
shingly, and barren shore denominated the Ness, broad, 
massive, stem, and grey stand the remains of Orford 
Castle, a mighty stronghold of feudal times, associated 
with Uie imperishable names of the Malet» the Bigod, 
the Despenser, and other "barons bold," who con- 
tributed to form the ehivalrons host of the Nomum 
conqueror. 

Orford Castle stands upon a commanding eminence 
on the north-west side, or, in military phnse, on the 
right bank of the river Ore. By day, in clear weather, 
it serves as a land-mark tor the mariner, and may be 
easily distinguished at the distance of twenty-five 
miles. A more interesting object is, perhaps, impossi- 
ble to conceive, as you approach the coast, especially 
towards evening. In the £ur distance the eye rests 
upon the domain of the Marquis of Hertford, with its 
undulating wood-land; in the fore-ground, the loftjr 
keep and weather-beaten turrets of the old castle, mel- 
lowed by the rich glow of sunset* proudly shadowing 
forth the crumbling glories of olden times. 

The date at which this venerable castle was erected 
has long been a matter of anxious inquiry amongst 
topographers and antiquarians. No records exist; 
for Si the "iron times" of which we write the barons 
and their retainers, being engaged almost exclusively 
in warlike pursuits, had no opportunities for cultivating 
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the arts of liter&tare ; indeed, literature had BcarceW 
dawned when this kingdom was first dotted with 
fortresses and castles. The little learning known was 
confined ezdosiyely to the cloister. The monks were 
engaged more in matters relating to the management of 
their respectlTO monasteries, tl^ in making records 
connected with the castles and fortresses erected to con- 
solidate and perpetuate the sway of the conqueror. 
After most careful and elaborate research, we haye little 
doubt that Orford Castle was built ▲.n. 1067-8. In 
the former year, the Conqueror reoeired the submission 
of all the nobility who had not attended his coronation, 
at Barking, in Essex, and, confirming them in possession 
of their estates and dignities, took care, howeyer, 
preyiously to yisiting Normandy, to place all real 
power in the hands of his barons ; the better to efiect 
which he caused fortresses and citadels to be erected at 
yarious places best situated for commanding the king- 
dom. That Orford Castle was one of the strongholda 
then erected there can be little doubt, since its position 
was calculated to form a most powerful military station, 
commanding the country for many miles around, and 
under coyer of which a most fayourable point was pre- 
sented for carrying on intercourse with the Conqueror's 
Norman dominions, as well as for debarking supplies 
and monitions of war. The opinion we hayc expressed is 
further strengthened by seycral historical facts. Upon the 
usurpation of the crown by Stephen, the barons, in return 
for their submission, demanded the right of fortifying 
their castles, and the whole of England was thereupon 
filled with fortresses, garrisoned with yassals and 
soldiers. The eyils resulting from complixmce with 
this demand were aggrayated by the wars in which 
Stephen was engaged with the Empress Matilda. In 
1165, howeyer, Henry II., the better to strengthen his 
throne and to keep the refractory barons in order, 
caused all the newly-erected castles to be demolished, 
which, upon the authority of historians, had proyed " so 
many sanctuaries for freebooters and rebels.'* In |>ur- 
suance of this royal mandate, the castles of Ipswich, 
with the casUe of Walton, about twenty miles from 
Orford, were razed to the ground ; and in accordance 
also with stipulations, the stones being remoyed in each 
case to the distance of a mile, were scattered about, that 
they might not again be used for similar ereoUons. The 
eyidencea of this still remain. The soil of Suffolk is 
grayel and chalk, with a staple of loam. In a part of 
the town of Ipswich, called " The Wash," which in olden 
times formed the bed of a deep stream of water, fordable 
at different points, but which now consists of a long 
and well-payed street, through which, howeyer, a small 
stream still finds its way from Christ Church Park, and 
fidls into the riyer Orwell, the stones of Ipswich Castle 
haye been seyeral times turned up during the last 
century by excayators, in digging wells and cellars ; 
whilst a road, about a mile from the site of the Castle of 
Walton, has also presented the same eyidences that 
Walton Castle sharod the same fate. Now, in none of 
the histories of the period, nor indeed in any of the 
quaint narratiyesgiyen by the early English chroniclers, 
do we find mention of any Castle of Orford haying been 
made subject to the same mandate. XJpon this negatiye 
eyidenoe, then, we may reasonably conclude that 
Orford Castle, as it now stands, suryiyed the general 
wreck; and that there are the best grounds for this. 
Is shown also by the fact that Orford Castle was placed 
in the hands of those Norman nobles who were bound 
by their fealty to support the throne ; though, as we 
shall see, there were one or two exceptions, in which 
cases the turbulent and disafifected were superseded by 
others more worthy of their soyereign's trust and con- 
fidence. 

We now come to the important question— under whose 
immediate auspices was Orford Castle designed and 
completed ? This is, again, a somewhat difficult point to 
Bolye. It is one that has puzzled eyery local historian. 
As we haye obseryed before, no records exist 



It is probable that Orford Castle was erected l^ 
Robert Malet, and the eyidence is strong in fayour of 
the supposition. This Robert Malet was the son of 
William Malet, whose name appears on the roll of BatUe 
Abbey as haying been one of the yictorious fbllowers of 
the Norman inyader. To him was consigned the body of 
Harold, found on the field of Hastings, with injnnctioiiB 
that the usual pious offices should be properly per- 
formed. The sendees rendered by William Halet 
appear to haye met with ample reward at the hands of 
the Conqueror, in the person of Robert Malet, the ion; 
for, after the fiiU of William Malet, in 1069, in dcfiend- 
ing York Castle, the command of which deyolyed iqMm 
him upon the death of Robert Fitz-Richard, the 
goyemor, the Conqueror granted to Robert Malet 2tfT 
manors in England, 221 of which, as Dugdale statei, 
were situate in the county of Suffolk. In this grant wu 
the manor of Sudbome, in which Orford was Included. 
These princely possessions Robert Malet appeals to 
haye held for about thirty-three years. Under Heniy L 
he held the office of Great Chamberlain; but, deserting 
his post, he ranged himself under the bumen of 
Robert Curthose, who laid claim to the throne. Upon 
the defeat of Curthose and his rebellious foUowen, 
Henry I. depriyed Robert Malet of all his posaesaons, 
and being banished the realm, he passed over witb 
Robert Curthose into Normandy; the name of Malet being 
thenceforth associated with the basest ingratitude for 
deserting the Crown in the greatest emergency in wfaidi 
his king could hayc been placed, thus forming a strong 
commentary upon the political morals of those times. 
though later periods of our history haye not been ks 
remarkable for similar examples. 

Haying giyen the above historical data, it may be 
interesting to attempt a minute description of the 
castle itself. 

From the number of bricks and tiles turned up at 
yarious periods in the vicinity, there appears to be 
no doubt that the castle stood formerly in the oentzeof 
the town of Orfoiti. That Orford was, in ancient times, 
a place of considerable magnitude, admits of no qnestioL 
Eigoying the fiivour of successive sovereigns, and being 
under the immediate personal scryclllanoe of poveifal 
barons, Orford possessed many privileges. So early as 
the reign of Edward I. it sent two members to pailiir 
ment; that privilege is now extinct. Down to ihe year 
1500, Orford possessed three churches— but one now 
remains. Its maritime importance is evideiroed by the 
fact, that in the reign of Edward III. the bui^easesfitted 
out three ships of war, which they despatehed to the 
siege of Calais ; it possesses now but hau-ardosen. nnall 
fismng boats. Five centuries since it possessed sereial 
streets; their sites are now either traversed by the 
plough or are depastured by oxen and kine. He 
thoroughfares, Bridge-street, Church-street, and Broad- 
street, which once echoed to the clank of anted 
men, and to the bugle sounded at the castle-gate by 
the "belted knight,** now prraent to the spectator 
merely so many "green lanes," still retamin^ their 
ancient appellations, where lovers may ramble, or poets 
apostrophize the moon. The warlike baron and his 
trusty bands of retainers; the portly buigesses, proud of 
their royal charters; the stately ships, which rode 
gallantly on the broad and swelling bosom of tlie Ore; 
the busy population deep in tiaide and commerce; 
the handicraitsmen plodding to their daily toU ; the 
stoled priest shriving the dying sinner, and wafting his 
last penitential sighs to heaven ; the joys and 8orrovi» 
the hopes and fears, the crimes and virtue the springs 
which gave impulse to human actions — ajl haye been 
swept away ; and the only memento now left of the 
glories of Orford is its noble castle, and all its pi<^ 
recollections. 

Upon yonder lofty mound, covered with the green 

herbage of summer, stands the keep with ita " dot^" 

— nearly all that now remains of the once mighty strag- 

I hold of the Malet^ the Bigod, and the Desp^nsw. 1^ 
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keep is a good speoimen of the castellated style. It is 
ttinety feet in altitude, and is built in the form of a 
polygon of eighteen sides, described within a circle 
whose radios is twenty-seven foet. Three square em- 
battled towers flank it at equal distances on the west, 
north-east, and south sides, and by these towers the keej^ 
is overlooked. At the base of the keep the walls are 
twenty feet thick. The entrance is on the western side 
through a narrow gate leading to a flight of stone steps 
within. Ascending these you approach a broad and 
massire gate, tho semicircalar arch of which rests on 
corbels displaying grotesque heads. Passing through 
this, you attain a platform frornVhich you have a view 
of the *' donjon," with its damp and dismal walls, and 
stupendous Norman arches. In the centre of the floor 
of this " doi^on" is yet to be seen the mouth of the well 
intended to supply the garrison with water in times of 
siege. In this '* doi^on*' how many captives may not 
have pined ! how many sighs may not have been breath^ 
for liberty as the " iron entered the soul !" Passing 
along the platform, the visitor ascends, on the righ^ 
another flight of broad stone steps, forming the princi- 
pal staircase, when he finds himself in what formed the 
guard-room ; the stupendous fireplace, the recesses in 
the walls, the narrow windows, and the general charac- 
ter of the whole apartment, indicating its Korman 
origin. In this gui^-room the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford had a huge table built» around which, with his 
noble visitors, it is stated he passed many pleasant hours 
in the summer seasons during the latter years of his 
life. This table, which still remains, occupies the gotad- 
room on all sides to within about six feet of the walls, 
such are its gigantic dimensions. Proceeding again 
through a series of low arched passages, the guard-room 
communicates with two or three stone chambers lighted 
by loop-holes. They appear to have been intended as 
places of security, having been approached only through 
a succession of doors, which disappeared centuries ago, 
thou^ the pivots are still left, with the holes in 9ie 
solid stone, through which the massive bolts were shot 
In one of these dark and dismal apartments, tradition 
states that " a laydye of high degree" was confined 
during the absence of her lord, who accompanied Richard 
Cceur do Lion to Palestine. She gave birth to a beau- 
tiful babe, who was seized by stealth in the temporary 
absence of the nurse, and carried off by freebooters in 
the guise of Flemish merchants. The " laydye" fretted 
and pined away, and her lord only returned in time to 
weep over her bier, and to die of a broken heart— the 
loss of his "ladye" and her babe being a keener stroke 
to him than the blow aimed at his breast by the bright 
steel of the Saracen. When the wind on winter's nights 
has soughed and moaned through the windings of the 
castle, producing sounds like the sighs of troubled spi- 
rits, simple-minded peasants plodding homewards have 
often fancied they heard the wails of the "ladye," and 
the sorrowful complainings of her lord, alternating 
with the ditty of the nurse hushing the bright-eyed balMB 
to sleep. Perhaps at that old window in the tower 
above, the nurse may have fondled that babe in her 
arms^ and the burden of her song may have been some- 
thing like the modem version, Uiough not in the same 
words: — 

*• O ilomber my darling, thy sire is a knight ; 
Thy mother a ladye so lovely and bright : 
Hie hills and the dales and the towers we see, 
Thej all shall belong, dear" 

Thna dying upon the ear like the filling strains of a 
▼esper hymn, as the soft cheek bf the babe pressed its 
downy pillow, and the beautiful boy, the hope of a 
noble house, sank into his sweet and peaceful slumbers. 
There is another object aUo of peculiar interest con- 
nected with this castle. From a broad doorway in the 
south-east tower, are presented what are evidently tiie re- 
maina of an oratoxr, or chapel, above the principal en- 
trance. The top of the wall is embattled, and the two 



windows of the chapel are yet in excellent preservation. 
The floor of this oratory no longer etista— the whole 
interior is a mass of ruins. To the eastern wall, how- 
ever, are vet attached Uie remains of a stone aUar, The 
visitor might well spend an hour in musing upon thia 
spot. 

" How many heads have here been told P 
How many matins have been song?" 

The holy anthems and the notes of praise are now 
hushed ; adl is silent as the grave ; on all sides, a series 
of crumbling ruins : hearts that once worshipped at 
that altar have centuries since mingled with common 
dust : ambition, virtue, guilt, age in its " sear and yellow 
leaf," sated with the world — ^youth, buoyant with hope 
and dreaming of " glorious war," have alike knelt here, 
and have alike paraed away. As we turned from the 
spoty we thought of Bernard Barton's lines — 

*• Where religion's holy name 
Hath preferred its sacred claim ; 
While a relic can be found 
Count it stiU as hallowed ground.** 

But to proceed. The outer walls of the keep and 
towers are built in the fiishion which from time imme- 
morial has been characteristic of the district — ^flint and 
rubble fiused with Caen stone. The interior n^lls are 
built entirely with stone of the same description, and 
seem destined to last to fbture ages. The corroding 
hand of time has made but few inroads ; it is only here 
and there within the keep that the visitor can detect 
the slow progress of time's ravages. Periiaps there is 
no castle in the kingdom of the same antiquity in a 
better state of preservation. 

Upon taking a minute survey of the exterior, the at- 
tention of the visitor is called to the site of what once . 
formed a square building, adjoining the western side of 
the tower on the south-east of the keep. This building 
formed the principal entrance to the castle in its palmy 
days, communicating with a series of drawbridges, whi<^ 
forming a passage over the outer and inner moats in the 
olden time, echoed to the heavy tread of the armed bands 
of the Malet, Uie Bigod and the Despenser, as they marched 
along in triumph with polished lance, and ga^ pennons 
fluttering in the breeze. About eighty years smce, there 
was also standing near the keep a nlaoe locally termed the 
kettle-house, which was supposed to have been used as 
a kitchen. Between the moats and opposite the south- 
east tower, about twenty years ago, a wall was standing 
of circular form, about forty feet high, with parapets 
and battlements. This no doubt formed a part of the 
general pLsn of fortification. The moats still continue 
to be well defined, the inner one being fifteen feet, and 
the outer one thirty-eight feet from the walls. Indeed 
the tout enaenible impresses the visitor with a sense of 
the strength and security which were the characteristics 
of this stronghold of the Norman barons, surviving as 
it has done the wrecks of dynasties and the rallyings 
of power for nearly one thousand years. 

The view from the top of the keep is veiy fine, over- 
looking an extent of country for many miles. On the 
west and south there are alternately presented woodland, 
grazing and com districts, inter4>ersed with the well- 
stocked and umbrageous game preserves of the Harquis 
of Hertford ; on the east^ bearing upon its ever-rolling 
waves many a gallant ship, the boundless expanse ^ 
the German Ocean. 

A rerj curious story, connected with Orford Castle, 
recorded bvBalph Ooggeshall, an old English chroni- 
cler, is still implidtly believed by the fishermen of the 
neighbourhood. The incident alluded to is said to have 
occurred in the year 1161, in the reign of Heniy II. It 
is rel^^d that, one stonny day, certain fishermen of 
Orford, in casting their nets some distance from shore, 
caught a monater resembling a man in size and form. 
His head was bald, but he had a beard long and rugged. 
Astonished at what th^ had taken, the monster was 
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conveyed to the governor of the casUe. An endearoar 
was made to domesticate this strange ofiering of old 
father Neptone. The monster would eat fish or flesh, 
but when either was presented to him in a raw state^ 
he would " press it with his hands'* previous to mastica- 
tion. The monster would appear, however, to hAve had 
a very sorry sojourn amongst nis new associates^ for not 
satlu&ed with surveying him in his " human form,'* the 
inmates of the castle were in the habit of ''tying him 
up by tiie heelsy" and subjecting him to other cruel tor- 
ments, " to make him sgeak." The chronicler does not 
inform us of tJie result ,but goes on to relate that the mon- 
ster had a couch provided for him, upon which he lay 
down at sunset^ and from which he regularly arose at 
aunrise. Eventually the governor permitted the fisher- 
men to cany the stranger to the seashore, in order to 
witness his vagaries in his native element. There is 
an old-standing satire that the men of Coggeshail, in 
Essex, spread a net around their town to keep out the 
snudl-pox. Whether they borrowed the idea from the 
fishermen of Orford, local traditions do not state ; but 
certain it is, upon the authority of Kalph Coggeshail, 
that the fishermen of Orford sprnd three rows of strong 
nets before a portion of the coast to prevent the escape 
of the monster, and then permitted him to betake him- 
self to the brin^ elements. The result was what might 
have been antidpated. Monster though the stranger 
was pronounced to be, yet he seemed to possess more 
brains than the fiaherfnen, for diving under the triple 
barrier of nets, he was soon beyond the control of his 
captors, and elevatiDg himself npon the crests of the 
foaming waves derided the astonished fi she r m en , and 
soon disappeared in the depths of the seai The fisher- 
men, chagrined at the loss, returned in doleful plight 
to the governor of the castle. The monster, however, 
some time after' returned, to the perfect surprise of the 
fishermen, and again made a sqjonm at the castle. Not 
being kept under his former strict nurveiUarice, a sort 
of confidence was established between both parties; 
but according to Balph Coggeshail, '' the monster being 
weaiy of living alone, at last stole awi^r to sea, and was 
never heard of more." The tradition is still preserved. 
On stormy nights when the frail barks of the hardy fish- 
ermen are tossiMl abont by the tempestuous waves ; when 
the winds are howling and blustering along the shore, 
and the " donjon" of the old castle echoes to the strife 
of the furious elements, the wives and children of the 
brave mariners are sometimes wont to leave the warm 
chimney nook and peep fearfully through the half-opened 
casement into tiie dank and hazy atmosphere which en- 
velopes this wild and desolate shore, to descry the wel- 
come and well-known craft; retreating timidly as they 
bear a Uionght of the mysterious monster, designated 
the wild man of Orford. 

The rseearchea into the history of the respective go- 
vernors of Orford Castle, are full of the deepest interest, 
introducing na to some of the most illustrious names 
that adorn our earbr annals, and to some of the most 
remarkable events that distinguished the career of the 
Norman invaders. 

It has been already shown that Oxford Castle was 
buiU A.n. 1067-8, under the direction of the Conqueror, 
by Bobert Malet^ Upon his attainder for high-treason, 
in 1102, Henry L vested the Baroiur of Orford and the 
immedute possessions in Peter de Yaloine^ one of the 
attendants of the Conqueror, and steward in the royal 
household. By his successors the castle was held 
throughout the reigns of Stephen, Henry II., Bichard I., 
up to the year 1204, in the reign of King John, when 
the barons rose, and eventually succeeded in obtaining 
Hagna Charta. The influence exercised by this confe- 
deration caused the expulsion of the Y aloines. In 1204, 
Hugh Bigod, one of the powerfnl Earla of Norfolk, who 
had defended his castles at Ipswich and Walton against 
Stephen, was made Governor of Orford. He was one of 
the twenty-five barons chosen as conservators of the 
public liberties, to whom all men were bound to swear 



obedience under penalty of confiscation. ?or the part 
Hugh Bigod acted, he was excommunicated by Pope 
Innocent ill. ; pursued, also, by the relentlesa enmity 
of the king, John, who never forgot or foigave, and took 
the earliest means for accelerating his £alL In 1215, 
when war again broke out between John and the ba- 
rons, and William de Albini, their most puissant leader, 
was t ftt-An prisoner, the king, finding his arms triumph- 
ant, removed Hugh Bigod from the governorship of Or- 
ford Castle, and placed the responsibility in the handi 
of Hubert de Buigh, another illustrious name. Hubot 
de Burgh rendered essential service to the crown, upon 
the invasion of Louis, son of Philip of France, by op- 
posing; with the greatest fidelity and valour, the French 
forces, invited over by the refractory barons, under the 
command of the Count de Perche, who, in 1216, fell si 
the siege of Lincoln Castle. Having also rendered 
eminent service at the siege of Dover, Hubert de Burgh 
was, upon the death of John and the accession of Heniy 
III., in 1216, appointed High Justiciaiy of England. 
He is represented to have been the ablest and most 
virtuous minister whom Henry II L ever poesessed; 
Mthful to the crown in the most difficult and dango^ 
ous times, with no disposition to enslave or to oppresi 
the people. Loaded with favours and honours beyond 
any other subject, a conspiracy was got up against him 
by the discontented barons. Amongst other cnmes,Hnme 
states that he was accused of gaining the king's afiiee- 
tions by f^n c bftnt mAT* *^ and of purloining frxun the royal 
treasury a ffem which had the virtue to render the weaze 
invulnerable. The fiiithfui minister was abandoned by 
the king, and, after being for a time confined in the 
Castle oi Devises, made his escape ; after which, he again 
so far exercised his " powers ot enchantment^" as to un- 
press the king with the conviction that hiB servicei 
were invaluable to the state, and he was conaequoitly 
again received into royal favour. The next illustriou 
name we find in connexion with Orford Castle, is that 
of Hugh le Despenser, who, with his son, in the reign e^ 
the unfortunate Edward II., made himself ao conspi- 
cuous in the part he took against Qneen Isabella* and 
her paramour, Boger Mortimer. Hugh le Despenser 
appears to have sm^eeded Hubert de Buigh until nboot 
the year 1262, when Simon de Montfort, Earl of Lei- 
cester, Uid cUdm to the throne. After the p a rli a mft , 
called '' the mad parUament," held at Orford in l^tS&, 
the first act of Simon de Montfort and the twenty-fMr 
confederated barons, was to displace all the chief offieen 
of the crown, and to replace such offidbra by others of 
their own appointment. Henry IIL proclaimed thii 
breach of trust; and to mark his displeasure, with 
others, removed Hugh le Despenser frx>m the govenor- 
ship of Orford Castle, at the same time placing nev 
governors and new garrisons in most oi the castki 
throughout the kingdom. Hugh le Despoiaer was suc- 
ceeded by Philip Marmion, descendant of a Nonnaa 
baron. In 1268, Simon de Montfort^ having formed a 
new conspiracy in France, commenced an opon nhd- 
lion, and he and the insurgent barons were reinvested 
with the sovereignty of the kingdom. One of thdr fim 
acta was to restore Hugh le Despenser to the office # 
High Justiciaiy; and he was again also reinstated m 
the governorship of Orford CasUe. This he ^peaia u> 
have held through the civil wars, during the predomi- 
nance of Simon de Montibrt up to 1265, whoi the Battfe 
of Evesham proved the death-blow to Simon de Montr 
fort and his faction. After this triumph of the royal 
arms, all the castles, including Orford, were surrendered 
to the crown, Simon de Montfort being tike only baren 
who was made the subject of attainder; Hugh le Dee- 
penaer being compelled, with other barons, to auke 
composition with the crown to an extent not e x c cndi n c 
five years' rental of their respective estates. Although, 
at tins period of history, Hugh le Deqponer thm k» 
the royal fsvoor, yet he was afterwarda again raimtatfd 
in the office of Governor of Orlbrd Caatle, and, with las 
son, occupied a brilliant position down to the reign d 
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Edward It., when Roger Mortimer, succeeding in his 
rebellion and inyasion under the auspices of Queen Isa- 
bella, effected the destruction of both the Despensere, 
the roval foTourites; the elder, at ninety years of age, 
being hanged, and his body thrown to the dogs; the 
latter being also, without tnal, brought to the block. 

Such is a sketch of the early history of Orford Castle 
in those eventful and bloody times. It now only re- 
mains to be added, that the elder Dcspenser was suc- 
ceeded, in 1836, (Edward III.,) by Robert de Ufford,who 
married Cecilia, daughter and co-heiress of Robert de 
la Valoines. In 1382, (Richard II.,) William de Ufford 
died seised of the castle and domain, which were assigned 
for the dowiT of Isabella his wife. This lady survived 
her hosband thirty-five years. Upon her demise, .in 
1417, Robert, Lord Willoughby De Eresby, whose an- 
cestor led the second line of the English forces at the 
Battle of Creasy, had livery of the castle and town of 
Orford; and in this feunily both remained until 1526, 
(Henry VIII.,) when William, Lord WiUoughby, died, 
leaving as his heiress his daughter Catherine. In 1529, 
the wardship of Catherine devolved upon Charles Bran- 
don ; and in 1535, having made proof of her age, she 
had livery of the lands and castle of Orford as her in- 
heritance, and thereupon became fourth wife of the great 
Duke of Suffolk. Upon his death, in 1545, the duchess 
married Charles Bertie, Esq., a gentleman skilled in 
various foreign languages, and member of a family of 
high rank. Both were zealous promoters of the Refor- 
mation, and suffered much in its cause, being compelled, 
upon Mary's accession, to quit the kingdom in order to 
save their lives. A curiouaold ballad, published in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, commemorative of their ex- 
ample, is yet extant, entitled, "The most rare and 
excellent History of the Duchess of Suffolk, and her 
husband, Richard Bertie's CaUmities; to the tune of 
* Queen Dido.' " Upon the death of the Duchess of Suf- 
folk, in 1580. her son and heir. Peregrine Bertie, who 
was bom at Wesel, one of the Hans Towns, claimed the 
dignity and title of Willoughby de Eresby, which, being 
allowed, he had summons to Parliament. By Sir Robert 
Xaunton, in the '* Pragmenta Regalia," he is named as 
*' one of the queen's first swordsmen, and a just master 
of the military art." About 1595, the Castle of Orford 
passed from this illustrious family to Sir Michael Stan- 
hope, Knt, county Notts, who, it is said, occupied a 
high position in the councils of Elizabeth and James I. 
It afterwards descended to the Hon. Pryce Devereux, 
Lord Viscount Hereford, whose heirs held it, with the 
manor of Sudbome, until about 1780, when both were 
purchased by Francis, eldest son of Francis Lord Con- 
way, Baron Conway, of Rageley, Warwickshire; who, on 
the third of August, 1750, was created Earl of Hertford 
and Viscount Beauchamp ; being advanced also on July 
5lh, 1793, to the high rank of Marquis of Hertford and 
Earl of Yarmouth. 

Our narrative, compiled from many original sources, 
exclusively our own, now comes to a close. Under the 
auspices of the noble house of Hertford, we trust the 
fine old Castle of Orford will be preserved onmutilated 
to future generations, which, like the present, will not&il 
to dwell with wonder and delight upon this hoary me- 
mento of the chivalry of England in those times when 
the galleries, now silent and deserted, echoed hoarsely 
to the warlike preparations of stalwart men-at-arms ; 
or when, amidst flowing wine-cups, the old castle echoed 
8o{Uy to the mellifluous strains of the harper welcoming 
the chieftain back from the plains of Palestine. 

R. T. 



GUN-COTTON. 

Tn great Edmund Burke, almost in the same page 
that he laments the departure of the age of chivaliy, has 
this acute observation : " From the earliest dawnings of 
policy to this day, the invention of men has been sharp- 



ening and improving the mystery of murder, ttoxxk the 
first essay of clubs and stones to the present perfection 
of gunnery, cannoneering, bombarding, mining." 
Much as the genius of " our good Edmund" luxuriated 
in speculative philosophy, and luminous as was his 
course of action and thought, he could scarcely hare 
meditated on the vast number of means for "sharpen- 
ing and improving," which science has, of late years, 
devised ; all of them involving considerations of the 
highest importance to the welfare of the human race ; 
a proximate effect of these discoveries, doubtless, being, 
in a great measure, the extinction of the curse and ca- 
lamity of WAR. Its chivalry will. Indeed, then have 
departed; and the contest^ so long as it remain, will 
have none of those brilliant episodes of human action 
which are the ignts fcUui of hero-worship. No more-^ 

** An iron harvest on the Held appears, 
Of lances, burnished shields, and bristUng spears ;" 

or, — 

<* The various glories of their anns oombine, 
And in one fearful, dauling medley join. 
The air above, and all the fields benesfth. 
Shine with a bright variety of death.** 

But we must leave the heroic age, and come to oat 
own times. 

Cotton, having already contributed largely to our 
national prosperity in times of peace, is likely to plajr A 
very important purt in the strategies of war. The dia- 
covery is already disputed : it is the old story of Colum- 
bus and the egg : the egg now stands erect, and every 
one makes fulminating, or gun-cotton : it is very eaqr 
when one knows the way. 

We believe the credit of the discof eiy to be due to 
Professor Schonbein, of Basle, the discoverer of ozone, 
an element analogous in its chemical character to chlo- 
rine. The novelty was first announced as an explosive 
compound, possessing many apparent advantages over 
gunpowder. It was described as a cotton, prepared by 
a secret process : on the application of a spark, the solid 
mass is at once converted to a gaseous state ; and in 
an experiment performed in the laboratory of Professor 
Schonbein, a certain weight of gunpowder, when fired, 
filled the apartment with smoke ; whilst an equal weight 
of cotton exploded without producing any smoke, leaving 
only a few atoms of carbonaceous matter behind. Com- 
mon balls and shells were experimentally projected by 
this prepared cotton, which was stated to have nearly 
doubled the projectile force of gunpowder. Professor 
Schonbein made an interesting experiment on the widl 
of an old castle : it had been calculated that from three 
to four pounds of gunpowder would be requisite to de- 
stroy tms wall, and a hole capable of containing that 
quantity was prepared. In this aperture were put four 
ounces of the prepared cotton, which, when fired, blew 
the massive wall to pieces. 

Again, the sixteenth part of an ounce of the prepared 
cotton, placed in a gun, carried a ball with such force 
that it perforated two planks at the distanoe of fifty- 
eight paces ; and, at another time, with the same charge 
and distance, drove a bullet into a wall to the depti^ of 
3| inches. In other experiments, a drachm of cotton 
sent a ball, three-quarters of an ounce weighty to a dis- 
tance of two hundred paces, where it penetrated a deal 
plank to the depth of two inches. A portion of this 
cotton, when thrown into water, and afterwards dried, 
did not lose its inflammable property. 

Such were the experiments made by Professor Schon- 
bein, with this new explosive power, in Switzerland. 
In September last, the savant attend^ the Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Southampton ; and, the £une of the gun-cotton having 
travelled much fitster than the Professor, great was the 
curiosity of the members of the Association to witness 
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the oporatlon of Uub new poirer. At one of the erening 
meetings, its properties were explained and experi- 
mented with by F^fessor Grove. The explosive force 
was stated to be doable that of gonpowder, yet the sub- 
stance left no soil on fire-arms. There are two qualities 
of the gun-cotton : the second-best causing little smoke, 
the other none. Gunpowder explodes at 6OO0 of heat; 
gun-cotton at 400o; and it may be exploded on gun- 
powder without the powder igniting ! 

Mr. Grove first exploded a small quantity of gun- 
powder^ for the purpose of showing the laige quantity of 
smoke it evolved. He then fired a small lock of the 
gun-cotton, of the second quality ; it flashed off as rapidly 
as gunpowder, and but a very small (jpmtity of smoke 
was perceptible ; the paper on which it exploded being 
but slightly stained. The best quality of gun-cotton 
exploded still more rapidly, without any smoke what- 
ever ; and it gave out an orange-coloured flame. 

Mr. Grove next steeped a piece of the cotton in a 
glass of water, and then pressed it and dried it between 
blotting-paper ; and though it could not have been tho- 
roughly dry in the time, the cotton flashed off when 
heated wire was applied to it, and without any perceptible 
smoke. The flash, however, was not, in tMs case, so 
instantaneous as that of the perfectly dry cottoit 

The last experiment was the explosion of a piece of 
the gun-cotton placed upon loose gunpowder, without 
firing the latter. This was perfectly successful ; though 
the cotton must be quite dry to insure its success ; for, 
if the combustion be less rapid, the gunpowder will 
explode. 

These experiments were witnessed by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, who was present at the meeting, 
and was elected an honorary member of the Association. 

Subsequently, Professor Schonbein attended at Os- 
borne House to exhibit the properties of bis gun-cotton 
to Prince Albert^ when tiie Professor offered to explode 
a portion on the hand of Colonel B- — ; but the gal- 
lant colonel recoiled from the experiment, and would 
have nothing to do with the novel power. Prince 
Albert himself, however, submitted to the test; and 
off went the cotton, without smoke, stain, or burning of 
the skin. Thus encouraged, the colonel took his turn ; 
but, whether the material was changed or not for the 
coarser preparation, it gave him such a singeing that he 
leaped up with a crv of pain. A hearty laugh was all 
the commiseration he received. After this. Professor 
Schonbein loaded a fowling-piece with cotton in the 
place of powder, and the Prince fired both ball and shot 
from it with the usual effect, and perfect impunity. We 
give this anecdote upon the authority of tiie Literary 
Gazette. 

The advantages attendant upon the use of gun-cotton 
for blasting in mines must, we think, be very great^ 
since the smoke proceeding from the coarse gunpowder, 
used for this purpose, occasions so much annoyance, and 
injuiy to the nealth of the miners. Experiments have 
been made in tome of the Cornish mines, and have 
proved most satisSEictoiy and conclusive in favour of 
gun-cotton, one ounce of which proves equal to one 
pound of gunpowder. 

Some additional projectile experiments have also been 
made in the grounds of Mr. Barron, at Stanmore, with 
fowling-pieces and rifles. Thus, as reported in the 
Aiherictum, a gun, charged with thirty grains of pre- 
pared cotton, propelled an equal charge of shot, with 
greater force and preci^on, at a distance of forty yards, 
than was done by the same gun loaded with a hundred 
and twenty grains of gunpowder. A rifle, charged with 
fiay-four and a half grains of gunpowder, sent a ball 
through seven boards, half an inch in thickness, at a 
distance of forty yards; the same rifle, charged with 
forty grains of gun-cotton, propelled the ball into the 
eighth board. Another rifle, which had been used for ele- 
phant shooting, and consequently carried a much laiger 
ball, charged with forty grains of gun-cotton, propelled 
the ball through eight boards, at a distance of ninety 



yards. In no case was the discharge locompaiiiad by a 
greater recoil than usoal; and the reports were not 
louder than those accompanying the discharge ci gans 
and rifles loaded with gunpowd^. 

As Professor Schonbien came to England with the 
view of patenting his discoveiy, he did not divulge the 
secret to his brother savans at the Southampton Meet- 
ing. He is said to have offered it to the British gofem- 
ment ; and a hundred-weight of the gun-oottoa is stated 
to have been despatched from Basle to Woolwich, with 
the view of testing its applicability to heavy ordnanos. J 
Still this statement is at variance with a representalioQ P 
current, that the Diet of Mentz has proposed an award 
to the Professor, for communicating to them his gnn- 
cotton secret We may here mention, that its maimfae- 
ture is unattended by risk ; and that it can be eflfoeted 
in the small space of eight hours, andat aleas cost than 
gunpowder. 

Schonbein is believed still to retain his secret intact; 
but other original thinkers have been at work, and pro- 
duced veiy similar results. Indeed, the subject of ex- 
plosive compounds has largely engaged the attentioQ of 
European <memists, of late yean, owing partly to the 
high pitch of public curiosity as to the secret of Liemte- 
nant Warner's new destructive power. So fearful aa 
antagonism it is naturally an object of national 
tition to possess; and, were it not that we 
such annihilating power must lead to the 
of great wars, wo should regard such disooveriea aa the 
wanton waste of genius. As it is, however, there Is a 
glorious anticipation abroad of the humanizing elKet 
of these scientific triumphs, which, we pray, may be 
amply realized. 

Almost simultaneously have appeared three or toiar 
inventore of other explosive agents. Beettyer, of 
Frankfort, has discovered one ; and Dr. Otto, Proteor 
of Chemistry, in Brunswick, relying on an obeerratioa 
of Belouze, contained in the 186th page of P ro Cw wr 
Otto's Manual of Chemislry, has succeeded in. pro- 
ducing an exploding cotton, which, after a series of ex- 
periments, seems quite to supply the place of gmi- 
powder. We anote the Doctor's own aoconnt of the 
invention, whicn he has given for the general good ef 
the public : — 

"In the preparation of the exploding cotton, eom- 
mon, well-cleaned cotton, is dipped for about half a 
minute in highly concentrated nitric acid, (the add 
which I use being made by the distillation of ten parts 
of dried saltpetre, and six of oil of vitriol,) and then ia- 
stantly placed in water, which must be often renewed, ia 
order to free the cotton from the acid with idiich it is 
impregnated. Care must then be taken thai all the 
knotty parts be properly disentangled, and that it be 
thoroughly dried. After this, the explosive ootton will 
be ready for use. Its effects create astonishment in all 
who witness them : the smallest portion, when stnd: 
on an anvil with a hammer, explodes like fnlmfnatiag 
powder ; when kindled wiUi a glowing body, it takei 
fire like gunpowder ; and when used in a gun, ita op^ 
ration, though in a far greater proportion to its weight, 
is precisely the same as that of gunpowder. Thia gon- 
cotton is employed in the same way as gunpowder: a 
piece of it is rammed down the barrel, then a bit of 
wadding, and after that a ball; a copper cap ignites 
and explodes the cotton.*' Dr. Otto*s statement u a^ 
companied by a testimonial, and he adds, " without a 
single exception, all who have witnessed mj experi- 
ments have been most completely satisfied." 

The editor of the Pharmaceutical Timet is entitled to 
be heard on the subject, from his presomed fiuniliarit j 
with chemical manipulation. Now, he has prepaied 
cotton according to Professor Otto*s directions^ but kss 
found it to acquire a fulminating property by no bmsbs 
so great as described. The method is oy steeping eottoa 
for half a minute in nitric acid, and then drying it: "« 
adding, however, sulphuric acid to the nitric add, thea 
proceeding as before, the result was difl^rent; and a 
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ooUon WM obtdned whieh poweoitd all the properties 
of fblminAtian and capability of disniption and projec- 
tion stated by Professor Schonbein. We were indaced 
to tiy the effect of mixing snlphiuic acid with nitric, 
fifom a eonuderation of the remarkable affinity which 
the former acid evinces for water, thus concentrating 
the nitric add to its maximum. Many of our readers, 
who may have in boyhood amused themselves with per- 
forming sdentific experiments, will, doubtless, be cog- 
nizant of the one which has for its object the inflam- 
mation of certain essential oils by the agency of nitric 
acid. They will not fail to remember that, if such acid 
be not very strong, the result will not take place, but 
that inflammation is immediately caused by the addi- 
tion of a little sulphuric add. 

" Prepared by the process we have indicated, gun- 
cotton resembles, to some extent, the ordinary material; 
but, in some cases, it assumes a slightly yellow colour. 
It explodes by the percussion or friction of iron against 
iron, or any metal of similar hardness, and also when 
exposed to a temperature of 400® Fahrenheit, — drcum- 
stanoet to be borne in mind when we come to speak of 
the application of this cotton to the purposes of fire- 
arms. 

"Having tried the efiects of this cotton as a projectile 
agent for small arms, its relative agency in propelling a 
ball would appear to be about equal to the finest sport- 
ing gunpowder, than which it occupies more space in a 
gun, on acoount of its lighter specific gravity, — a fiict 
which must not be lost sight of." 

The writer then examines the circumstances of using 
the cotton for small fire-arms, and finds three diffi- 
culties : 1, the chance of the fibres of the cotton get- 
ting between the ramrod and barrel, and thus prema- 
imHj exploding; 2, if the barrel be considerably 
heated bv continuous firinn, the cotton may explode, 
even without friction, and its use, from this cause, 
would be impossible in many cases of aoAual service ; 
8, the doubt whether the cotton will find its way into 
the chamber or contracted breeching of a gun, sponta- 
naonaly, like gunpowder. Lastly, the proper^ which 
this remarkable body possesses of not soiling a piece, 
woold render it^ catena paribus, invaluable; but this, 
the writer fears, is not the case. He antidpates the 
greatest advantages from this body as applied to mining 
operations ; for here, the evolution of smoke in the con- 
fined space in which the miner is compelled to work, is 
a serious disadvantage. 

Two other claimants remain to be noticed M. Morel, 
the engineer, at Paris, has just produced " a fulminating 
matter, having all the appearance of cotton and wadding, 
which he has tried in the presence of General Gk)urgaud, 
President of the Committee of Artillery; Colonel 
Flobert, Member of the Academy of Sciences ; and 
seveiml other officers. The following details of the ex- 
periments are from the Mes$ager, Paris paper :— 

** Burned on the hand, it causes no sensible pain, 
leaves no stadn, and produces no smoke. Dipped in 
water and pressed, and afterwards dried between two 
leaves of blotting-paper, it preserves its fulminating 
properties. Oeneral Qourgaud fired a charge of fulmi- 
natmg cotton ftom an ordinarv fowling-piece at a dis- 
tance of forty vards from the object at which he aimed. 
He fired a holster pistol at a distance of twenty-five 
yards, aad a pocket pistol at a distance of ten yards. 
At forty yards, a ball firom the fowling-piece traversed 
a pUmk of beech of 0.35 centimetres thickness; at 
twen^-five yards, the ball from the holster pistol lodged 
in ihe pUnk without perforating it ; the ball from the 
pocket pistol made the same impression on the plank as 
thai wmch might have been produced by a ohaige of 
ordinary gunpowder. The charge of fulminating cotton 
iMves aeaicely any reddue in the barreL The recoil of 
the gun ia extiemdy alight, and the report is not louder 
than that of a large detonating cap." 

" M. Chodako, a Polish refugee, likewise presented a 
ftilminating substance, which has ihe appearance of 



cotton, and which waa tried with an artillery mus- 
ketoon, fired at forty yards. The ball produced the same 
effisct as that fired by fulminating cotton, but it left a 
condderable depodt in the barreL The cotton powder 
of M. Chodsko was compressed into a wadding in order 
to charge the gun, whilst the fulminating cotton was not. 
Both materials igpiite by the blow of a hammer on an 
anvil, but not by the blow of a hammer on wood." 

Meanwhile, it will be interesting to watch the expo* 
rimental applications of this new explodve power, to 
the practical value of which various conditions are 
essential. We have here submitted to our readers ihe 
leading facts of the discovery ; and at present have only 
to add our best hopes of its proving a scientifi3 benefac- 
tion to the community. 



THE STREETS OF LONDON.* 

To trace the gradual development of a great 
metropolis from Uie nucleut around which the small 
community had originally congregated : to pursue 
its efflorescence into streets, Lmes, alleys, squares, 
circuses, paragons, and crescents : to speculate on 
the names given to them, and t)ie causes of their 
imposition, ori^ating in peculiarities of the locale, 
in the appellations of the builders, or the purposes 
for which the buildings were dedgned : to investi- 
gate the history of their respective inhabitants, and 
their fortunes and chanzes, could not but afford 
much amusement, probably much moral instruction* 
These desirable results may be obtained from even 
a less extensive consideration of this interesting 
subject ; and Dr. Mackay has produced two most 
entertaining and instructive volumes, replete with 
information, amusement, and anecdote of every 
description, political, statistical, biogpraphical, his- 
torical, or theatrical. They are written m a lively, 
ehil'chat, off-hand style, adapted to the subject; 
and form (what Mr. Smith entitled another of his 
publications,) an admirable ** Book for a rainy 
day." There is no Preface, and, what is an unpar- 
donable deficiency in a literary work, especially in 
one of this nature, no Index ! 

We shall proceed to select such passages as, we 
imagine, ma^ in any way interest our readers; 
adding occasionally some remarks of our own. 

The Ramble begins with a joum^ from ** H^de 
Park Comer to Charing Cross." The first object 
of attraction is " Apsley House." '' Apsley House 
is interesting, as being the residence of the ^preatest 
captain and one of the greatest men of this or of 
any former age. Time, which must make it vener- 
able, will confer more and more lustre upon it, and 
a century hence, what we now look upon with cu- 
riosity will be regarded with reverence." — VoL L p. 5. 

Mr. Smith passes over in silence the iron revolving 
shutters, conveying so striking a memorial of the 
uncertainty and fickleness of the English. Our 
school-boy recollections rise up, as often as we see 
them; and the treatment of Miltiades recurs to 
our mind. We recollect seeing the Duke, during 
a popular ebullition of congratulation, smiling calmly 
at die mob who were cheering him, and pointing 
to these shutters. 

" Some years ago, as our readers are probably aware, it 
was decided to commemorate the achievements of the 
Duke of Wellington by a testimonial The execution 
of this work was confided to the competent genius of 

<1) AnAntlqaarian Ramble in the Streeto of London, with 
dotee of their more oelebrated Reddentt. By J. T. " 
SditdlbjChtfletMMkA7,LL.D. 1to1s.8tow 184S. 
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Mr. Wyait. That gentleman entered npon hia grateful 
task, and completed a design which is said to be worthy 
of the artist; and which, undoubtedly, is the laigest 
equestrian statue in the world. The work finished, it 
became a grave question where it was to be placed. A 
committee of noblemen and gentlemen of reputed taste 
was accordingly formed, to take into consideration at 
what spot, or on what eminence this mighty man and 
|iorBe might most worthily be station^. The com- 
mittee (having obtained her H^esty's sanction and 
anproval) at length decided that the top of the trium- 
phal arch was the place, of all others, to show to admi- 
ration the beauty of Mr. Wyatt's magnificent statue. 
But now the critic began to carp : there was no prece- 
dent for an equestrian statue on an arch ; besides, the 
arch itself was too small for the statue. One noble lord 
pleasantly observed, that idien the horse was placed on 
its destined summit, it would appear from his windows 
like that wbndrous horse ' whereon the Tartar king did 
ride;' i^ atrial steed that had n^dked or galloped, or 
was about to do so, oyer the houses. But his lordship 
foigot that if the arch had been a pedestal, the selfsame 
appearance would be presented to hinu 

*' It has at length been arranged that the horse and 
his rider shall be sufiTered to ascend the arch ' on trial.' 
If an enlightened public, after due examination, do not 
approve their appearance, they are to come down again; 
when some other, and, if possible, better situation, will 
be chosen for them. We ventore to predict, that once 
up, they will not come down ; and we shall not be sur- 

Srised if, after all, it be acknowledged that Uie much- 
erided committee have chosen well and wisely." — Ibid, 
pp. 6, 7. 

In this prediction and expectation we heartily 
concur. The discussions on this subject have 
nothing whatsoever to do with sculpture or archi- 
tecture. 

The public-houses contiguous to Hyde Park, 
about the middle of the last century, 

" Were chiefly resorted to by soldiers, particularlv on 
review days, when there were long wooden seats fixed 
in the street before the houses for the accommodation 
of six or seven barbers, who were employed on field- 
days in powdering those youths who were not adroit 
enough to dress each other. Yet it was not unusual 
for twenty or thirty of the elder soldiers to bestride a 
form in the open air, where each combed, soaped, 
powdered, and tied the hair of his comrade, and after- 
wards underwent the same operation himsell"— /6td.p.8. 
'• In the vestry of St. James's church are carefully 
preserved the portraits of the eminent prelates Tenisou, 
Clarke J Seeker, and Parker T^lbid, p. 26. 

Clarke never was a Bishops and Dr. Parker was 
the last Rector of the parish but three. The por- 
traits extend, in a consecutive series, from the nrsi 
rector of the parish up to the present Dean of Lincoln. 

** The following is an extractfrom Cole's MSS. vol xxxi. 
page 171, in the British Museum:— 'The following 
humorous address was supposed to be wrote by Colonel 
Lyttleton, brother to Sir George Lyttleton, in 1762, on 
his Miyesty's return from Hanover, when numberless 
addresses were presented. White's chocolate-house, 
near St. James's palace, was the famous gaming house 
where most of the nobility had meetings, and a society. 
It was given to me December 8th, 1762, by Sir Bobert 
Smyth, Bart at Horseth HaU :— 

VfiS aAMBRKBS' ADDBBMI TO THB XJOrO. 

Most righteous Sovereign: 

May it please your MigeBty, 

We, the lords, knights, kc. of the Society of Whitens, 

. beg leave to throw ourselves at your Migesty's feet (our 

honoursand consciences lying under the table,&c,OQrfo^ 

tunes being at stake), and congratulate your Mi^esty's 



happy return to these kingdoms, wtiieh aa8emt>les us 
together, to the great advantage of some, the ruin of 
others, and the unspeakable satisfaction of all — both as, 
our wives, and children. 

We beg leave to acknowledge your Majesty's great 
goodness and lenity in allowing us to break those laws 
which we ourselves have made, and you have sanctified 
and confirmed, while your Miyesty alone religiously 
observes and regards them. 

And we beg leave to assure your Mi^esty of our 
most unfeigned loyalty and attachment to your sacred 
person ; and that, next to the Kings of Diamonds, 
Spades, Clubs, and Hearts, we love, honour, and adore 
you. 

To which his Majesty was pleased to return this 
most gracious answer : — 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

r return you my thanks for your loyal address ; but 
whilst I have such rivals in your affections as you tell 
me, I can neither think it worth preservmg or r^ard- 
ing. I look upon you yourselves as a pack of cards^ 
and shall deal with you accordingly.' " — JbicL p. 42: 

** An interesting anecdote of the fint arrival of 
George the Second in his palace of St. James's, is related 
in the recently published correspondence of Horace 
Walpole. Sir Bobert often complained to him in lAtia 
(for the minister spoke no German, and the king no 
English) that the Hanoverians in his train were so 
venal and rapacious ; to which hb Mi^esty at once replied 
hv giving an instance of the venality and rapacity of 
^glish servants, always on the look out lor valla. 
' This IB a strange countiy,' said the king. ' The first 
morning after my arrival at St. James's, 1 looked oat cl 
the window, and saw a park, with walks, a canal, Jec. 
which th^ told me were mine. The next day. Lord 
Chetwynd, the ranger of my park, sent me a fin<> brace 
of carp, out of my canal ; and 1 was told 1 must give 
five guinea/ to Lord Chetwynd s servant for bringing 
me my own carp, out of my own canal, in my own 
park.' "^Ibid. pp. 68, 69. 

"Before houses were numbered, it was a cbnmum 
practice with tradesmen not much known/ when they 
advertized, to mention the colour of their next neigh- 
bour's door, balcony, or lamp ; of which custom the fol- 
lowing copy of a hand-bill will present a curious in- 
stance: — 

* Next to the Golden Door, opposite Gt. Suffolk St, 
near Pall Mall, at the Barber's Pole, liveth a certain 
person, Bobert Barker, who, having found out an ex- 
cellent method for sweating or fluxing of wiggs, hia prices 
are 2$. 6d, for each bob, and 8«. for every tye-wigg and 
pig-tail, ready money.* "^Ibid, pp. 81, 82. 

An admirable remark, in our opinion, is made 
in p. 103. We shall quote it, at the haaard of 
being considered devoid of all taste. 

"The equestrian statue of Geoige the Third was 
erected in 1837, and is the work of Mr. Wyatt. Ita 
cost was upwards of 4,000/. Critics object to the cocked 
hat and tye-wlg in the royal figure; but some ages 
hence the abused parts will be the most valuable in the 
whole statue. It may veiy reasonably be asked, why 
a plain Bnglish gentleman should be represented in 
the dress of a Boman tribune! Let the man ^pear, , 
even in a statue, in his habit as he lived, and whatever 
we may say, posteritv will be grateful to ua. We should 
like to know exactly the walking<lress of Ciesar or 
Brutus, and how they wore their hair; and we should ' 
not complain if they had cocked hats or periwigs, if we 
knew them to be exact copies of nature."— Z&ut p. 101 { 

Dr. Johnson, or Dr. Adam Smith, (we Ibrget 
which,) was glad to know that Milton wore latdiett 
in his shoes instead of buckles ; and our present 
author, defending Malone from ** the saicaslk 
author of the Pursuits of Literature," justly ob- 
serves, — 
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"Surely, howeyer, where Drydenis the theme, the 
biographer who records these little traits of character 
and domestic life is entitled not only to our forgiveness^ 
but to our gratitude." — Ibid. p. 40. Note. 

The following statement is highly exaggerated : — 

^Passing from Leicester Square, we went^ until 
recently, through Cranboume Alley, the great bonnet 
mart of London. Those who are ignorant of the town 
may be amused to learn that at eveiy shop door in this 
alley, while it existed, a young woman, of decent appear- 
ance, was stationed ail day long, on the watch for cus- 
tomers, whom it was her business to entice or drag into 
the shop, and force to purchase whether they would or 
no. These women were known by the name of " She 
Barkers,"* to distinguish them from the ** Ue fi^kers," 
who were stationed at the second-hand clothes shopSy 
and who acted the 'same annoying part towards men. 
Woe used to betide the women of the middle classes 
who passed through Cranboume Alley with an un- 
fashionable bonnet 1 It was immediately seen from one 
end of the place to the other, and twentv barkers beset 
her, each in turn, as she walked forward, arresting her 
course by invitations to inspect what was for sale 
witlun. Many a one has had ner cloak or shawl torn 
from her back by these riyal sisters of trade during 
their struggles to draw her within their den, each pull- 
ing a difierent way.** — Ibid, p. 125. 

The absurd notion ** that the horse is without a 
girth," on which Charles L is sitting at Charing 
Cross^ is satisfactorily refuted. Perhaps it is not 
genettdly known that the tword ha$ been stolen within 
the last few years. 

Another instance of misrepresentation occurs in 
p. 152— 

*^ Bare Ben [Jonson] also lived in an alley, as appeara 
from his famous answer to King Charles 1., who had 
sent him a very tardy and very email (il) sum, when 
he was in poverty and sickness. ' I suppose he sends 
me this, because I live in an alley. Tell him his soul 
lives in an alley-* " 

Now this atrocious calumny was reflited thirty 
years ago I '< Charles sent him a hundred pounds, 
a noble present in those days ; for which Jonson 
returned him thanks in an epigram (vol. viiL p. 453} 
full of gratitude and dutiful affection." — Ben Jon- 
son's Mf orks, by Gifford, voL v. p. 339. The con- 
clusion of Gifford's note we omit, but trust it will 
raise a blush in the cheeks of the authors of *< An 
Antiquarian Ramble through the Streets of Lon- 
don." 

" Kr. Apreece, a tall thin man, in rich dress, was her 
[Moll Eing*s] constant customer. He was called Cad- 
vfolader by the frequenters of Moll's.*'— 76ic?. p. 266. 

He was the original whom Foote took off under 
that name, in his fiurce of ** The Author." 

Our present limits will not allow us to dwell 
upon the various information drawn together, and 
concentrated, in the four Rambles that form the 
subject of this first volume — ^information almost 
necessary to those who would relish the dramatists, 
novelists, news writers, and essayists of the last 
century. Names of clubs, taverns and hotels, 
coffee-houses, the resort of the wits of that day, 
according as their politics were Whig or Tory, and 
mug-houses of lower pretensions, theatres, and 
places of entertainment now long forgotten, actors 
and actresses, are brought before us with a vivid- 
ness of representation, mat we may almost imagine 
we are seeing a ** Dissolving View of London in 
the Olden Time." 

(To be ccndudtd m the next.j 



GLACIERS. 



" As a large atone it ■ometimet seen to lie. 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence; 
Wonder to all who do tiie nme espy. 
By what means it ooold hither come, or whence ; 
So that it leemi a thing endued with aense, 
like a aea-beait crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or land leposeth, then to ran ittteU." 

Ix a former number we have watched the Uny coral 
insects in their unceasing labours ; and have seen Uiem 
raise afresh the itdand which volcanic action had plunged 
suddenly, or caused to subside gradually, beneath the 
surface ol the ocean. This is the routine which scientific 
investigation has disclosed to us in the wanner regions 
of our globe ; let us now turn our attention northward, 
and endeavour to understand the action of ice, as regards 
the " erratic blocks," or '' boulder stones,'' which have 
so much puzzled geologists. Light has broken in upon 
this dark question, ana the agent by which these pon- 
derous travellers have been tiunsported from the moun- 
tain peak and delicately poised upon its side, or carried 
from their resting place into the valley below, has been 
beautifully traced by I^rofessor Forbes, whose work, 
" Travels in the Alps," contains minute and interesting 
details upon the subject of the structure and motion <^' 
glaciers. Our business lies more inmiediately with their 
eflects; but in order to understand these, we must 
enter slightly into the nature of the wonderful agent 
employed. 

A Glacier is a frozen torrent proceeding from the 
upper valley of mountains where tne snow never melts, 
and fed by vast reservoirs whose contents never decr^Etse. 
it moves with a steady flow, " although no eye sees its 
motion; but, from day to day, from year to year, the 
secret silent cause produces the certain slow effect; the 
avalanche feeds it, and swells its flowing tide; the 
mightiest masses which lightning or the elements roU 
from the moimtain side upon its sur£sce, are borne along 
without pause ; when the glacier, advancing beyond its 
usual limit, presses forward into the lower valleys, it 
turns up the soil, and wrinkle^ far in advance, the 
greensward of themoftdows with its tremendous plough- 
share ; it brings among the fields the blasts of winter, 
and overthrows trees and houses like stubble in its ruth- 
less progress ; no combination of power and skill can 
stay its march, and who can define the Umit of its ag- 
gression I Its proud waves are however stayed, and, by 
causes as mysterious as those of its enlargement, U 
retreats year by year within its former Umits ; but where 
the garden and the meadow were, it has left a desolate 
spread of ruin, like the fidl of a mountain, which never 
again may be tilled, and over which for at least half a 
century not even a goat shall pick the scan^ herbage." 
The downwards movement of a glacier baa not been 
doubted, although the causes and manner of its motion 
have been much disputed ; two theories, that of dilatof 
tion, and that of gravitation, have been advanced, but 
Professor Forbes's opinion does not entirely coincide with 
either of these. He has shown that instead of sliding 
forwards in a body by the force of gravity, the gUciers 
move more rapidly in the centre than at the edges, and 
more rapidly at the surface than on its under side ; and 
ahk> that the ice continues its downward course during 
winter, when, there being no alternations of frost and 
thaw, there can be no dilatation. 

The termination of a glacier presents a crystal wall : 
from beneath issues a stream of ice-cold turbid water; 
derived from springs rising in Uie earth under the gla- 
cier; from a slight melting of the under surfsoe by the 
warmth of the earth ; frem the rain and melted snow, 
which in stunmer filters through the "crevasses;" and 
from the w^uitinff of the glacier itself by the action ef 
sun and rain. The river Dransa thus has its originfrom 
the glacier of Cheimontsne in the Yal de Bagnes^ where, 
in 1818, some terrific scenes occurred in eonseqoence of 
the river having been dammed up by an increasing gla- ' 
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oier. The cause of the mischief was the glacier of Getroz, 
which spreading across the valley, formed, by the stop- 
page of the Dnmse, an immense and deep lake. In order 
to avert the danger, a canal was cnt through the ice in 
the hope of draining the lake before the warm weather 
of n>Ting should cause it to burst, but the water was not 
Boffidently warm to wear away the ice rapidly, and the 
cascade tumbling over the icy barrier so loosened the 
soil as to detach the ice from the mountain ; the conse- 
quence of which was that "a flood, five times greater 
than that of the Rhine at Basle, filled the bed of a 
mountain torrent." Captain Hall was on the spot soon 
after the catastrophe, and has given an account of it in 
the first volume of " Patchwork." 

In the same valley the glacier de la Brena had ex- 
tended in 1822, as fiur as to cross the torrent, which 
made its way under it, and to rise to a great height on 
the opposite side, where it threw up a vast mound of 
rocky fragments. An area of many acres in extent is 
now left uncovered by the glacier, strewed with blocks 
and debris, and doomed to sterility. 

The middle portion of a glacier is a gently sloping 
icy torrent, from half a mile to three miles wide, more 
or less undulating, and having its surface broken by 
** crevasses," from a few inches to many feet in width, 
generally vertical, and sometimes extending almost from 
side to ^de of the glacier. The surfiau^ is rough, with 
hollows, which in warm weather have rills and streams 
of considerable volume and velocity. These, unlike the 
water escaping from beneath the glacier, are of exquisite 
purity, beautiful and refreshing. After a short course, 
they are precipitated into the crevasses, forming bold 
cascades, and probably at length joining the stream 
which issues from the end of the icy plain. 

" Nothing is more striking than the contrast which 
day and night produce in the superficial drainage of the 
glacier. No sooner is the sun set than the rapid chill 
of evening reducing the temperature of the air to the 
freezing point or lower, the nocturnal radiation at the 
same time violently cooling the surface, the glacier life 
■eems to lie torpid — ^the sparkling rills shrink and come 
to nothing — ^their gushing murmurs and the roar of 
their waterfiills gradually subside— and by the time that 
the ruddy tints have quitted the higher hill-tops, a 
deathlike silence reigns amidst these untenanted wilds." 

In this part of its course the glacier is more or less 
covered with blocks of stone which are borne upon its 
lur&ce, and which may be marked year by year descend- 
ing with the lev stream, determining its " deliberate 
■peed." These have fallen from the cUffii which usually 
bound both sides of a glacier in its middle portion, and 
may be seen to fall almost every summers day, burden- 
ing the glacier on each side with a band of blocks, and 
not unfrequently bringing down to the mineralogist 
specimens which would otherwise have been far beyond 
luB reach, but whose native place may be surely inferred 
bv observing the direction of the ice stream which is 
charged wiUi them. These stony borders are called 
Moraines, Occasionally the blocks fiUl into a space 
between the glacier and the boundary wall, which is 
caused by the heat of the earth slightly melting the 
ice ; there they are ground and chafed by the movement 
of the glacier, also making grooves and scratches paiallel 
to it on the rocks which it passes. Besides this, the 
glacier sinks towards the sides, and the blocks lodge 
there, grating against the rocks. If, as occurs in parti- 
cular seasons, the glacier be elevated by an increase in 
its quantity, the moraines are also lifted up ; and when 
the return of summer or warmer seasons reduces the ice 
to its former bulk, the blocks are deposited at the higher 
level. Thus the situation of many blocks in different 
parts of the world may be accounted for. 

It often happens that two glaciers meet in a valley, 
fhmi different sources, each bearing with it edgings of 
moraines; it is obvious that in such cases the two 
inner moraines must unite, and thus a third or centre 
band is formed. A similar junction may again take 



place, and thus many mordnes may be borne along by 
their united glacier, each baud of blocks showing 1^ its 
character the varied composition of the paient moan- 
tains. A curious circumstance respecting the large 
blocks is, that the ice upon which they rest^ not beii^ 
exposed to the sun and rain, does not melt as in nneo- 
vered parts of the glacier, and hence the blocks ^pear 
as if elevated on icy pedestals, until the weight becoming 
too much for its support, the blocks sliae down, and 
protecting a fresh spot of ice, the process is repeated. 
This is likewise the case with moraines, wMchy pro- 
tecting the icy ridge that bears them along, are some- 
times raised Irom fifty to eighty feet above the general 
level. The depression of surface in a glacier amounts in 
summer to a foot per week ; thus the elevation of a 
block shows the height of a glacier at a former givoi 
period. 

Mr. Forbes describes a block thus elevated upon the 
glacier de L^chaud, Mer de Glace ; it was of granite^ 
measuring 28 feet bv 17, and about 3i feet in thickness. 
When he first saw it in June, it was easily accessible, 
and he made observations ftrom its sununit on the more- 
ment of the ice. As the season advanced its ^pearance 
was changed ; the glacier sunk all around it^ while the 
ice under it appeared to rise, the stone becoming elevmled 
on a pillar of ice beautifully veined ; in August this vas 
thirteen feet high, and but a few feet broad on the anm- 
mit In the end of that month the stone slipped from 
its pedestal, and when Mr. Forbes saw it again in Sep- 
tember it was beginning to rise upon a new one^ wliilst 
the unmelted base of the first was still veiy visible npon 
the glacier. 

Other singular appearances are " glacier cones,*' whidi 
are thus formed. Band derived firom moraines hnTing 
been washed by superficial water courses into the deep 
cavities which are occasionally formed in the grader, 
the accumulation is at length sufficient to diedc the 
progress of the waste of ice, and what was a hole filled 
with sand becomes a pyramid projecting above its sm^ 
face, and coated with the protecting layer. These omes 
are often twenty feet in height, and eighfy in drann- 
ference. 

A contrary action is sometimes to be seen. Small 
objects of a dark colour, as particles of blsck sand, or 
even leaves, which are wafted by the wind fnan vast dk- 
tances upon the glaciers, absorbing the solar heat^ and 
transmitting it to the ice beneath, sink into the cavities 
they have made by melting the ice ; whilst Modes 
weighing hundreds of tons float upon the surfikoe. 

Another occurrence is the formation of basins in tlie 
ice, thus. 

" Water just freezing is lighter than water at a tem- 
perature somewhat hi^er; the water at 3S«, therefiBre, 
floats on the sur&oe of the other. Imagine a small 
cavity in ice, filled with water just thawed. The son's rays 
first heat the surface of the water, whidi becoming 
denser, descends, and is replaced by water at 82^ Bot 
the water which subsided with a temperature, suppose 
of 86^ soon communicates its heat to the sides of the 
icy receptacle, and being cooled to 32o, it rises in its tarn. 
The heat of the denser water is thus spent in melting 
the ice of the bottom of the cavity, which is thus deep- 
ened by the continual current." 

Proceeding now upwards with the glacier, we arrive 
at the part where the snow never melts, which is called 
the n^S. In the middle and lower part the snow as 
regularly disappears as it does from the surfkoe of the 
ground in its neighbourhood. Even where it has fallen 
in a shady nook or deep crevasse, it never beoomes See, 
but, if remaining unmelted fbr a time, shows ia its 
opaque, white app^mmce, the difference in its natme 
from the blue or bluish green transparent ice upon wldch 
it lies. The snow line or division of the n^i firoia t^ 
true glacier surfitoe, is where the latter begins to be an- 
nually renewed by the unmelted accumulation of each 
winter. The snow is of a dull white or greenish kve, 
but rarely exhibiting the tran8paren<7 and colour of the 
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lower part of the gltcier. The deeper parts are more 
perfectly congealed, and banda of ice ahow where a par- 
tial thaw has been succeeded by a frost. On exposed 
BummitSy where the action of the sun is greater, the 
mow does not lie so long in a powdery state, the surface 
becoming completely frozen. This is the case with the 
hi^est part of Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau. 

yfe now approach the most interesting part of our 
subject-— erratic blocks or boulder stones. Speaking at 
present of Switzerland only, these are found in such posi- 
tions, and composed of such materials, as to give room 
for the coiyecture, that, in times of which we can but 
dream, the glaciers were not, as now, confined to Alpine 
districts, but that the valley of the Bhone, the lakes of 
Geneva and Neufch&tel, were once vast glaciers, fed by 
the same snows as now feed the smaller ice streams, 
which so worthily raise our wonder, and bearing with 
them in their resistless course tokens of their distant 
origin. The Jura chain lies nearly parallel to the Alps, 
and upon the slope of its mountains, considerably above 
the lake of Neufch&tel, and just facing the valley of the 
Bhone, lie " extensive deposits of angular blocks of the 
kind of granite which especially characterizes the eastern 
part of the range of Mont Blanc, which is also the 
nearest point where the rock in question occurs in a 
natural state." This kind of granite is common in many 
parts of the Alps, but it is certain that no rock ap- 
proaching to it m the slightest degree is to be found 
either in the Jura^ or nearer than the part of the Alps 
above mentioned, which is about sixty or seventy miles 
distant in a straight line. " A great belt of these blocks 
occupies a line extending for miles, at an average height 
of 800 feet above the level of the lake of Neufch&tel, and 
above and below that line they diminish in number, 
although not entirely wanting. Many are concealed 
among the woods ; many have been broken up and re- 
moved for building and other purposes. The most 
notable of these masses, called the Pterre a Bot (load- 
stone), lies in a belt of wood, within two miles of Keuf- 
ch&tel. It is 50 feet long, 20 wide, and 40 high. It 
cannot be regarded without emotion when we recollect 
that it has b^n brought by some powerful agent, now 
only guessed at, from those lofty peaks which are visible 
by their perpetual snows. Upon the side of the Nile 
are hundreds and thousands of these travelled blocks, 
some small and rounded, others angular, without any 
appearance of having been brought thither with violence. 
ThsLt a gUcier extending from the present ice field of 
Mont Blanc to the side of the Jura chain was the agent 
of the above transportation, is made probable by the 
marks of glacier wear and polish which are visible in the 
narrow goige through which the Bhone passes at St. 
Maurice, especially on the rocks which occupy the 
bottom between the above place and Bex ; these marks 
extend to a great height on the eastern side of the valley, 
where the policed surfiices of rock are as smooth as a 
schoolboy's slate, and display an artificial section of all 
the interior veins. Beyond the defile of Maurice are the 
" blocks of Mouthey,** as they are called, from the village 
immediately below them. They compose a belt of 
boulders, poised, as it were, on a mountain side, 500 feet 
above the alluvial flat through which the Bhone winds. 
It extends for miles along the mountain side ; there are 
hundreds of blocks of granite, some sixty feet square, 
ftntastically balanced on the angles of one another, while 
among and around them are the gnarled stems of ancient 
chestnut trees which have barely room to grow. The 
greater blocks are often piled on the smaller, leaving 
deep recesses between. 

The valley of the Sallenche likewise shows marks of 
glacier action: tiie vertical precipices are "scored by 
horizontal stripes, or grooves, or fluting, evidently the 
reaolt of superficial wear. But what could have worn 
them in this position 1 Could a current of water, of 
1 500 feet deep, have b#me boulders on its surface which 
should leave these plain horizontal markings 1 What 
could have been moved with a steady pressure as a car- 



penter presses his cornice plane on the wood, or as a 
potter moulds with a stick his clay, pressed laterally 
too, with a perpendicular fall of 1500 feet beneath t 
Nothing that I am acquainted with, save a glacier, which 
at this day presses and moulds and scores the ro<^y 
flanks of its bed, extending to a depth often certainly of 
hundreds of feet beneath. A torrent, however impetuous, 
—a river, however gigantic, — a flood, however terrific, — 
could never do this." 

The glacier of Allalein is remarkable. It crosses the 
valley with its moraine, damming up the river and 
forming a lake. The moraine supplies blocks containing 
Smanu;dite, which are found on all the plains of Swit- 
zerland, and which have no native locality in the Alps 
but this. They are brought down by the glacier from 
the inaccessible heights of the Saasgrat, and are usually 
much rounded by attrition, notwithstanding their ex- 
cessive hardness. The river passes under uie glacier 
which has poured itself against the opposing side of the 
valley ; the rock is soft, and the glacier has left vertical 
markings upon it, which were uncovered by its melting. 

The head of the valley of Fee is bounded by a vast 
glacier, while the village, which is inhabited all the 
year, lies in a beautiful gre&a hollow, amidst meadows 
and trees, which seem to touch the regions of ice. A 
few years ago, the glacier descended so as to thr^ten 
the destruction of the higher ch&lets and trees, uid 
completely to obstruct the passages to an alp or pasture 
between two branches of the glacier which then closed 
round it. About 1834, the glacier began to retreat, and 
was, when Mr. Forbes saw it, at a very considerable dis- 
tance from the ch&lets, which it had almost touched. In 
the whole of the lower part of the valley the rock is 
scooped out by horizontal grooves, perfectly continuous 
for some yards or fathoms, like elaborate chiselling. In 
the Val de Bagnes Mr. Forbes observed the difference 
between the effects of friction by ice and water. " The 
sides of one of the ravines through which the stream 
stniegles is distinctly marked on its bold limestone sur- 
fece by the long grooves which show the action of glaciers. 
Though the descent is very steep, and the wall of rock 
almost vertical, these chiselled and polished grooves are 
worn in a nearly horizontal, slightly declining direction, 
and are continuous for many yards or fathoms. Over 
these, on the very same surface, are the marks of wear, 
resulting from the action of floods, probably chaiged 
with great masses of debris. The water marks are 
rough and confused, quite in contrast with the smooth 
prolongation of the others. They also slope downwards 
at an angle simiUr to that of the river bed, whiUt, as 
has been said, the others are nearly horizontal." 

So many accounts have been written by travellers of 
the difficulties and enjoyments experienced in visiting 
the glaciers of Chamounie, that it is unnecessaiy to say 
anything of the Mer de Glace and its icy tributaries; 
we will conclude our remarks with Mr. Forbes's account 
of his perilous passage of the Col d' Erin. 

" Our object was now to descend upon the gUcier of 
Zmutt, from which we were separated by a precipice 
which was blended with the glacier under a snowy sheets 
besides which the glacier appeared dangerously cre- 
vassed. Praloug (the guide) proposed to attempt de- 
scending the cliff, by which he recollected to have 
passed when he last crossed, and to have successfully 
reached the glacier below. We began cautiously to 
descend, for it was an absolute precipice : Praloug first, 
I following, leaving the other guides to wait about the 
middle, until we could see whether or not a passage 
could be effected. The precipice was several hundred 
feet high. Some bad turns were passed, and I b^;an to 
hope that no insurmountable difficulty would appear 
when Praloug announced that the snow this year hai 
melted so much more completely than on the former 
occasion, as to cut off all communication with the glacier, 
for there was a height of at least thirty vertical feet of 
rocky wall, which we could by no means cireumvent. 
Thus, all was to do over again, and the dlff was re-as- 
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oended. We looked right and left for a more feasible 

rt» bnt descried none. Haying regained the snows 
TOy we oaationsly skirted the precipice, until we 
should find a place favoarable to the attempt. At length 
the rocks (became mostly (masked under steep snow 
slopes, and down one of them, Pralong, with no common 
courage, proposed to renture, and put himself at once 
in the place of danger. We were now separated bj 
perhaps but 200 feet from the glacier beneath. The 
slope was chiefly of soft deep snow, lying at a high 
an^le. There was no difficulty in securing our footing 
in it, but the danger was of producing an aviUnche by 
our weight This, it may be thought, was a small mat- 
ter, if we were to alight on the glacier below; but such 
a surface of snow upon rock rarely connects with a glar 
cier without a break, and we all know very well that the 
formidable * Bergsdirund* crevasse, which I had seen 
from a distance with my telescope, was open to receive 
the avalanche and its charge, if it should take place. 
We had no ladder, but a pretty long rope. Praloug was 
tied to it. We all held fast on the rope, having planted 
ourselves as well as we could on the slope of snow, 
and let him down by degrees, to ascertain the nature 
and breadth of the crovasse, of which the upper edge 
usually overhang8*like the roof a cave, dropping icicles. 
Were that covering to fail, he might be plunged, and 
drag us, into a chasm beneath. He, however, efiected 
the passage with a coolness which I have never seen sur- 
passed, and shouted the intelligence that the chasm had 
been choked by previous avalanches, and that we might 
pass without danger. He then (having loosened himself 
from the rope) proceeded to explore ^e footing on the 
glacier, leaving me and the other two guides to extricate 
ourselves. I descended first by the rope, then Biona, 
and lastly Fairray, who, being unsupported, did not at 
all like'the slide, the termination of which it was im- 
possible to see from above. We then followed Praloug, 
and proceeded with great caution to sound our way down 
the upper glacier of Zmutt, which is hero sufficiently 
steep to be deeply fissured, and which is covered with 
perpetual snow, now soft with the heat of the morning 
sun. It was a dangerous passage, and requirod many 
wide circuits. But at length we reached, in a slanting 
direction, the second terrace or precipice of rock which 
separates the upper and lower glacier of Zmutt. and 
which terminates in the promontory of Stockni. When 
we wero fairly on the debris, we stopped to ropose. and 
to congratulate ourselves on the success of this difficult 
passage." 

-— ♦ 

PALL OP THE ROSSBBRO.> 

I SHALL hero give some of the most authentic and 
interosting ciroumstances of the fall of the Rossberg, 
taken fh}m the narrative published at the time by Dr. 
Zay, of Art, an eye-witness : — 

" The summer of 1806 had been very rainy; and on 
the first and second of September it rained incessantly. 
New crevices were observed in the flank of the moxm- 
tain; a sort of cracking noise was heard internally; 
stones started out of the ground ; detached fragments 
of rocks rolled down the mountain. At two o'clock in 
the i^moon, on the second of September, a large rock 
became loose, and in falling raised a cloud of black dust 
Toward the lower part of the mountain, the ground 
seemed pressed down from above ; and when a stick or 
a spade was driven in, it moved of itself. A man, who 
had been digging in his garden, ran away from fright at 
these extraordinary appearances ; soon a fissure, lai*ger 
than all the others, was observed; insensibly, it in- 
creased ; springs of water ceased all at once to flow, the 
pine-trees of the forest absolutely reeled; birds flew 
away screaming. A few minutes before five o'clock, the 
symptoms of some mighty catastrophe became still 
stronger; the whole surface of the mountain seemed to 
glide down, but so slowly as to afford time ,to the in- 

(1) From Simond's Switzerland. 



habitants to go away. An old mui, who bad often 
predicted some such disaster, was quietly smoking his 
pipe, when told, by a young man running by, that the 
mountain was in Ihe act of fitlling ; he rose and looked 
out, but came into his house again, saying he had time to 
fill another pipe. The young man, continuing to fly, was 
thrown down several times, and escaped with difficulty ; 
looking back, he saw the house carried off all at once. 

Another inhabitant, being alarmed, took two of his 
children and ran away with them, calling to his wife to 
follow with the third ; but she went in for another, who 
still remained (Marianne, aged tiTe) ; just then, Frau- 
cisca Ulrich, their servant, was crossing the room with 
this Marianne, whom she held by the hand, and saw 
her mistress ; at that instant, as Francisca afterwards 
said, " the house appeared to be torn from its founda- 
tion, (it was of wood,) and spun round and round like a 
teetotum ; I was sometimes on my head, and sometimes 
on my feet, in total darkness, and violently separated 
from the child." When the motion stopped, she found 
herself jammed in on all sides, with her head down- 
wards, much bruised, and in extreme pain. She sup- 
posed she was buried alive at a great depth ; with much 
difficulty she disengaged her right hand, and wiped the 
blood from her eyes. Presently, she heard the^fiuut 
moans of Marianne, and called her by her name '; the 
child answered that she was on her back, among stones 
and bushes, which held her fSsst, but that her hands 
were free, and that she saw the light, and then some- 
thing green ; she asked whether people would not come 
soon to take them ont. 

Francisca answered that it was the day of judgment, 
and that no one was left to help them, but that they 
would be released by death, and be happy in Heaven. 
The V prayed together ; at last Francisca*s ear was struck 
by the sound of a bell, which she knew to be that of 
Stenenberg ; then seven o'clock struck in another vil- 
lage, and she began to hope there were still fiving 
beings, and endeavoured to comfort the child ; ^e poor 
little girl was at first clamorous for her supp^, but her 
cries soon became fainter, and at last quite died away. 
Francisca, still with her head downwards, and sur- 
rounded with damp earth, experienced a sense of oold 
in her feet almost insupportable ; after prodigious 
efforts, she succeeded in disengaging her legs, and thinks 
this saved her life. Many hours had passed in this 
situation, when she again heard the voice of Marianne, 
who had been asleep, and now renewed her Uunenta- 
tiona. In the meantime the unfortunate &ther, who 
with much difficulty had saved himself and two chil- 
dren, wandered about till dayli^t, when he came among 
the ruins to look for the rest of his family; he soon 
discovered his wife, by a foot which appeared above I 
ground ; she was d^, with a child in her arms. Hit 
cries and the noise he made in digging, were heard by 
Marianne, who called out She was extricated with a 
broken thigh, and saying that Francisca was not hr oft, 
a further seareh led to ner release also, but in such a 
state, that her life was despaired of She was blind for ! 
some days, and remained subject to convulsive fits (d 
terror. It appeared that the house, or themselves at 
least, had been carried down about one thousand five 
hundred feet from where it stood before. 

In another place a child two years old was found 
unhurt, lyin^ on his straw mattress upon the mud, with- 
out any vestige of the house from which he had been 
separated. Such a mass of earth and stones rushed at 
once into the lake of Sowerte^, although five miles dis- \ t 
tant, that one end of it was filled up, and a prodigioof 
wave passing oom^^etely over the island of Schwanau, I 
seventy feet above the usual level of the water, over 
whelmed the opposite shore, and as it returned iwepi 
away into the lake many houses with their inhabitants. 
The chapel of Olten, built of wood, was found half a 
league from the place it had pruriously occupied, ani 
many large blocks of stone cox^letely changed thdr 
position.** 
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CLAUDE QELEE DB LA LORRAINE. 

The name of Claude is ever associated in the 
mind with the idea of beautiful landscape scenery, 
glowing skies, brilliant sunset, and soft moonlight. 
His native place was Cbamaffne, in La Lorraine, 
which was formerly a sovereign Duchy, but was 
afterwards annexed to France. 

Claude was bom in 1600, and in the early part 
of his life, during which he s^ed an apprentice- 
ship to the trade of a pastry-cook, he did not give 
any promise of that surprising genius which after- 
wards delighted the world. 

Claude de la Lorraine was but little indebted to 
any master, excepting to Agostino Tassi, an emi- 
nent Italian painter, and a disciple of Paul Bril, 
who. though a Fleming, had studied at Rome. 
Agostino Tassi taught Claude some of the rules of 
perspective, and Uie method of preparing his 
colours. 

It required great labour at first to make him 
comprehend the rudiments of the art, but when he 
began to understand them, his mind seemed at 
once to expand, his imagination became lively, and 
he pursued his studies with ardour and perseve- 
rance. 

He devoted himself to the examination of the 
beauties and varieties of nature with tmwearied 
assiduity, and for that object he frequently re- 
mained in the open fields from sun-rise until even- 
ing closed in. He made a practice of sketching 
whatever he considered beautiful or striking, and 
he marked in his drawings everv curious tinge of 
light, on all kinds of objects, with a corresponding 
colour. By these means he perfected his land- 
scapes, and gave them an appearance of reality, 
which no artist in that style ever equalled. He 
painted with great care, and spared no pains to 
render his pictures as true to nature as possible. 

Claude de la Lorraine was remarkable for the 
exactness with which he painted in fresco; the 
distinct species of every tree being easily perceived 
in his large compositions. One of his works in 
that manner of painting was on the four walls of 
a magnificent saloon at Kome, in the mansion of a 
nobleman named Mutius. The saloon was very 
lofty. 

On one side the artist represented the ruins of 
an ancient palace, and an extensive grove of trees; 
the form, stems, bark, branches and foliage, were 
beautifully delineated, and the perspective was 
admirable. The second side of the saloon, which 
seemed to be a continuation of the same scene, dis- 
played a vast plain, interspersed with mountains 
and waterfalls, and a variety of trees and plants. 
Travellers and animals gave additional life to this 
picture, which appeared to be connected with the 
third side, on which the lengthened prospect dis- 
covered a sea-port at the foot of some high hills, 
with a view of the ocean, and vessels tossed on the 
agitated waves. On the fourth wall were caverns 
among barren rocks, ruins, and fragments of an- 
tique statues. This composition, though divided 
into so many parts, formed one connected prospect, 
and it has been said that no power of language 
could sufficiently express the oeauty, trutl^ and 
variety of it 

Claude did not excel in drawing figures, and 
usually engaged some eminent artist to paint them 



for him, in his pictures) bat, whatever may have 
been his defidener in that respect, his delicate and 
varied colouring, nis warm and brilliant skies, his 
excellent taste, and correct representation of the 
beauties of nature, have caused his works to be 
sought for with avidity, as gems of the highest 
value. 

The writer of this sketch possesses a charac- 
teristic engraving fit>m a valuable picture by 
Claude, in the Mns^o of Madrid, where there are 
several excellent paintings of this much admired 
artist 

It represents a noble sea-port, and on the mole 
or pier are a great number of figures, among 
which Santa Paula Romana is conspicuous. She 
is descending the steps, and is leaning on a youth, 
whilst others are waiting to receive her gifts of 
charity. 

On the right of the spectator is seen a beautiful 
palace adorned with statues, and gardens, termi- 
nated bv a castle fbr the defence of the entrance to 
the harbour. 

In the centre is the sea, which extends to the 
verge of the horizon, and is covered with vessels, 
barques, and boats, filled with people. On the left, 
the principal object is part of a vast temple, or 
pubhc edifice, and there are also mansions of ele- 
gant construction, and redoubts for the protection 
of the merchandize deposited in the warehouses. 
These buildings extend as feu: as the pharos at the 
entrance of the port 

The effect of this picture is charming ; the hour 
is shortly after sun-nse ; the sky is dear, the rays 
of the sun are reflected on the sur&ce of the water, 
and the rise and fall of the rippling waves could 
not be more beautifullv imitateo. 

The composition of this interesting picture, in 
which the figures are by Claude himself, is delight- 
ful ; every object is represented in its true charac- 
ter, and all parts harmonize with each other. 
Claude was fond of paintine subjects of this nature, 
and there are some beautmil pictures of a similar 
description, executed by him, to be seen in the 
National Gallery in London. 

Claude de la Lorraine died at Rome, in 1682, 
aged eighty-two. 

[In Original Poetrr. the Name, leal or aMunoed, of the Author, It 
printed in SmaU Capitals under the title; In Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at toe end.] 

BORA. 

With fiumer Aflan at the fiurm abode 

William and Dora. William was hia 8<m, 

And she hit niece. He oftea look'd at them. 

And often thooffht, ** Til make them man and vi£e.** 

Now Bora felt ner nnde's will in alL 

And yeamM towards William ; bnt the yonth, becanse 

He had been always with her in the house. 

Thought not of Bora. 

Then there eune a day 
When AUan call'd his son, and said, * My son, 
I married late, bat I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die ; 
And I have set my heart upon a match : 
Now therefore look to Bora ; she is well 
To look to ; thrifty too beyond her m. 
She is my brother's daughter : he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Bora : take her for your wile; 
for I have wish*d this inanriage, night and di^, 
Pbr many yeMB." BatWiUismaiuwM^djh^: 
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** I cuiBot mAiTj Dort ; bymy life, 

I will not nuuTT Dora.** Then the old man 

Was wroth, and donUed np his hands, and said: 

" You will not, h€n ! you dare to answer thus L 

But in my time a nther^s word was law. 

And so it shall he now for me. Look to*t ; 

Consider, William : take a month to think^ 

And let me have an answer to my wish ; 

Or, hy the Lord that made me, you shall pack. 

And nerer more darken my doors affain.** 

But William answered madly ; bit his lips, 

And broke away. The more he look*d at her, 

The less he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 

But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 

The month was out, he left his father's house. 

And hired himself to work within the fields ; 

And half in lore, half spite, he woo*d and wed 

A labourer's daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan eall*d 

His niece, and said : *' My girl, I lore you well ; 

But if you speak with him that was my son. 

Or change aword with her he caDs his wife, 

My home is none of vours. My will is law.** 

And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 

** It cannot be : my undoes mind will change ! ** 

And days went on, and there was bom a boy 

To William ; then digresses came on him ; 

And day by day he pass'd his father's gate. 

Heart-broken, and his fiither help*d him not 

But Dora stored what little she could save. 

And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 

Who sent it ; tUl at last a fever seized 

On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary : Maiv sat 

And bok'd with tears upon her Doy, and thought 

Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said: 

** I have obeyed my unde until now. 

And I have sinn*d, for it was all through me 

This evil came on William at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that's gone. 

And for your sake, the woman that he chose. 

And for this orphan, I am come to yon. 

You know there has not been for these five years 

So full a harvest : let me take the boy. 

And I will set him in my nucleus eye 

Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 

Of the full harvest, he may see the boy. 

And bless him for the sake of him thafs gone.*' 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 

Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 

That was unsown, where manv poppies grew. 

far off the farmer came into tne field 

And spied her not ; for none of all his men 

Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 

And Dora would have risen and gone to lum. 

But her heart faaVA her ; and the reapers reap*d. 

And the sun fieU, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 

The child once more, and sat upon the mound. 

And made a little wreath of all the flowers 

That grew about, and tied it round his hat. 

To make him pleasing in her unde*s eye. 

Then when the fiumer pass'd into the field 

"Eld spied her, and he Icdft his men at work. 

And came and said: ** Where were you yesterday? 

Whose child is that ? What are you doing here P ** 

So Dora cast her ^es upon the ground. 

And answered softly, "* This is William's child.** 

** And did I not,** said Allan, *' did I not 

Torbid ^ou, Dora P ** Dora said again, 

** Do with me as you vrill, but take the child. 

And bless him for the sake of him that's gone ! *' 

And Allan said, ** I see it is a trick 

Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 

I must be taught my dutv, and bv you I 

You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 

Toslightit Well— for I win take the b(^; 

But go you hence, and never see me more.** 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud. 

And struggled hard.— The wreath of fiowers feU 

At Dora*s feet. She bow*d upon her hands. 

And the boy*s cry came to her from the field. 

More and more mstant She bow*d down her head, 

Remembering the day when first she came. 



And all the things that had been. She bow'd dovm 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap*d. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 
Then Dora went to MaiVs house, and stood 
TTpon the threshold. Mary saw the htjj 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
To God, that hdp'd her in her widowhood. 
And Dora said, '* My unde took the boy ; 
Bat, Maiy, let me live and work with yon ; 
He says that he will never see me more.** 
Then answer*d Mary, ** This shall never be, 
That thou shouldst trke my trouble on thyself. 
And, now I think, ^ shall not have the bov. 
For he will teach mm hardness, and to slignt 
His mother ; therefora thou and I will go. 
And I will have mv boy, and bring him home ; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back ; 
But if he will not take thee back again, 
Then thou and I will live within one house. 
And work for TVllliam's child, until he grows 
Of age to hdp us.** 

So the women kiss*d 
Each other, and set out, and rcach*d Uie farm. 
The door was off the latch ; they peep*d and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire's knees. 
Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm. 
And dapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 
like one that bved him ; and the lad stretch'd out. 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hunx 
From Allan's watch, and sparkled by the lire. 
Then tiiey came in : but when the boy behdd 
His mother, he cried out to come to her ; 
And Allan set him down, and Maiy said : 
** fKther ! — if you let me call you so — 
I never came a-be^ging for myself. 
Or William, or tlus clmd ; but now I come 
For Dora : take her back ; she loves you well. 

Sir, when William died, he died at peace 
With all men ; for I ask'd him, and he said. 
He could not ever rue his marrying me, 

1 had been a patient wife: but, Sir.he said 
That he was wrong to cross his fother thus. 



I wrong to < 
' Qod bless him ! * ne said, * and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone through ! * Then he tara*d 
His face and pass*d— unhappy that I am ! 
But now. Sir, let me have my banr, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
His &ther*s memory ; and take Dora back. 
And let all this be as it was before.** 
So Maiy said, and Dora hid her fooe 
By Mary. There was silence in the room ; 
And all at onoe the old man burst in sobs: — 
*' I have been to blame— to blame. I have kilTd my s 
I have kill'd him — ^but I loved him — mv dear son. 
May God forgive me I— I have been to blame. 
Kiss me, my diildren.** 

Then thev dung about 
Tlie old man*8 neck, and kiss'd him many times. 
And all the man was broken with renorse; 
And all his love came back a hundred-fold; 
And for three hours he sobVd o'er WiUiaai*8 diild. 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 
Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Maiy took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 



N.B.— A Stamped Edition of thU Periodical can be forwarM. 
tnt of postage, on application to the Publisher, Ibr the conve- 
nience of parties residing at a distance, price S». M. per qnarter. 
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, LEGEND OF SIR MOROLT AND THE SWART HUNTSMAN. 

AV OI«D ENGLISH STORT. 



Sib Mokolt Lamakley he prays of the King 
('Twas the wild reckless Rufus,) to grant him a thing, 
** The lands of St. Juste, be thqy mine for a chase. 
While the pale mumping hoodsman is driven from his 
place." 

Loud laugh'd the Red Monarch as blithe brimmed the 

bowl, 
'Twas a prayer to his liking, a man to his soul ; 
With bell, book, and candle, the beadsmen may curse, 
But the lands are Sir Morolt's for better and worse. 

With a spur red with speed, with a plume stained with 

dust. 
Sir Morolt rides on to the towers of St. Juste ; 
With him are squire, yeoman, and henchman, and 

groom, 
All wild for the plunder of temple and tomb. 

" Speed on, my stout vassals, we'll wassail to-night. 
On the wine of the Sacrament, ruddy and bright. 
Speed on, my bold comrades, on chalice and pyx 
To-night as the spoil of our valour we'll fix." 

Gallop, gallop, their steeds speed o'er dingle an4 dell ; 
Gallop, gallop, they stable in chapel and cell ; 
The Knight's hands from the altar the shrined image tear. 
And scornfully lead up his paramour there. 

As the hawk recks the heathcock,the hound recks the hare, 
So his men-at-arms reck men of shrift and of prayer. 
" Dull Churchmen, avaunt ! Abbey-lubbers, avTiy ! 
And yield up your spoils to the gallant and gay." 

The fierce jackman's oath drowns the ave and creed, 
The clanging of harness the bidding of bead ; 
Wrath and uproar, blent with fear, trembling, and woe, 
As the pale hoodsmen flee from the mail-suited foe. 

Sole lingered the Abbot, a stem man was he ; 
" From a spot so unhallowed all good angels flee ; 
Ye have seized on our lands as your portion ; beware 
Of the day when the fiends in these lands claim a 
share." 

Then loud laugh'd Sir Morolt; he laugh'd out with 

scorn; 
"Who recks of the ban of the landless and lorol 
Avaunt with thy shavelings, I reck not thy curse, 
But thy broad lands, I hold them for better and worse." 

Light tinkles the lute where the shorn beadsiman knelt, 
Loud clanks the red wine cup where miseals were spelt. 
And instead of the chime of the organ and bell, 
* There is banquet-house minstrelsy, wild bugle swell. 

Wild life led Sir Morolt, his knight# and his squires, 
While they quaflfed the red wine from the skulls of the 
friars, 



And now from the rich golden chalice, that's torn 
From the altar where lately it glittered, in scorn. 

Now afoot are strange murmurs, strange whispers afloat 
On the chase of St Ruth, how scared peasants note 
Other huntsmen than who to Sir Morolt belong, 
Yet they hunt on his manors, all reckless of wrong. 

Swart are those strange huntsmen, and swart, svin 

their hounds, 
And hollow and dreary their wild bugle sounds; 
No bandit so grimly, no lazar so foul, 
But liker the fiends that midst hell's torments howl. 

They are seen in the midnight, and lated hinds quail; 
They are seen in the twilight, and maidens turn pak ; 
They are seen at broad noontide, and armed men change 
Their cheer at the sight of a portent bo strange. 

Still nearer and nearer (in God be our trust !) 
Grows the wild bugle blast to the towers of St Juste 
From his banquet Sir Morolt has sprung up in haKe, 
To take rule with the strangers his manors who naste. 

" Hew dare ye, churls, hunt in my chase hind or harf 
Loud, loud laugh'd the strangers so grimly and swart : 
" The chase is our chase ; to the fiends it was giTen 
When you drove forth in terror the servants of heaven '' 

In wrath, at the crew rode Sir Morolt amain ; 
But, snorting, his steed started back from the train. 
'Twixt a cross, that his own hands broke down, and a 

stone 
The Pagan Dane worshipped. Sir Morolt is thrown I 

His life-blood empurples the cross he profaned ; 
With hie life-blood the demon-god's cromlech i» stained ; 
While a terrible mort-note the swart huntsmen woond. 
And with shouts of fiend triumph their jubilee CTOwnod. 

Knight, squire, Jeman, groom, from St Ruth's fly as ^ 
As the churchmen, eo holy, whom late forth they csst 
And the gay banquet-house has a ruin become. 
Where the bat and the owlet alone find a home. 

'Tis said, near the spot where Sir Morolt was elaia, 
There is glimptie of the swarthy and fiend-looking tnJi; 
And 'tis whispered, among them Sir Morolt is seca. 
With deep spots of blood on his stained weeds of gttxL 

Of the cross and the stone of the Pagan beware, 
Le^t the swart demon huntsman thy glance should ni«: 

there; 
Now seen in the bright broad noontide, now in shade 
The twilight such visions more fearful has made. 

Last, hear ye my moral, nor hear with a smilft— 
Beware how the Church of her lands you despoil; 
Sir Morolt, King Rufus— remember their doom, 
How bloody their deaths, how unhonoured their im^ - 
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FRANK FAIRLEOH; 

ob, old compakioks ik kkw sokkes. 
BtF.E.S. 

CHAP. IV. 

BIHOniQ THE CURFEW. 

As we proceeded through the town. Lawless, despite 
our endeayours to restrain him, chose to vent his super- 
abundant spirits by performing sundry feats at the 
expense of the public, which, had the police regulations 
of the place been properly attended to, would hare as- 
Buredly gained us a sojourn in the watch-house. We 
had just prevailed upon him to move on, after singing 
" We won't go home till morning " under the windows 
of " the Misses Properprim's Seminary for Young Ladies, " 
when a little shrivelled old man, in a sort of watchman's 
white great coat, bearing a horn lantern in his hand, 
brushed past us, and preceded us down the street at a 
kind of shuffling trot. 

" Holloa !" cried Lawless, " who's that old picture 
of ugliness 1 Look what a pace the beggar's cutting 
along at ; what on earth's he up to ]" 

" That's the sexton and bell-ringer " returned Coleman ; 
" they keep up the old custom at H illingford of ringing the 
Curfew at day-break, and he's going to do it now,I suppose." 

" What jolly fun T said Lawless, " come on, and 
let's see bow the old cock does it;" and, suiting the 
action to the word, off he started in pursuit 

•' We'd better follow him, " said I ; *' he'll be getting 
into some mischief or other, depend upon it." 

After running a short distance down the street, 
on turning a comer, we found Lawless standing under 
a small arched door-way leading into a curious old 
battlemented tower, which did not form part of 
any church or other building of the same date as it- 
wlf, but stood alone, showing, as it reared its time- 
worn head high above the more modern dwellings 
of which the street was composed, like some giant relic 
of the days of old. This tower contained a p^ of bells, 
the fame of which was great in that part of the country, 
and of which the townspeople were justly proud. 

" All right ! " cried Lawless, " the old scare-crow ran 
in here like a hunp-lighter, as soon as he saw me bowling 
after him, and has left the key in the lock ; so I shall take 
the liberty of exploring a little : I've a strong though un- 
cultivated taste for architectural antiquities. Twopence 
more, and up goes the donkey 1 come along! " 

So saying, he flung open the door, and disappeared up 
some steps leading to the interior of the tower, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, Coleman and I followed him. 

" Don't be alarmed, old Boy!" said Lawless, patting the 
sexton (who looked frightened out of bis wits at our 
intrusion) so forcibly on the back, as tp set him coughing 
violently, " we're not come to murder you for the sake 
of your lantern." 

" This gentleman, " said Coleman, who by the 
cunning twinkle of his eye was evidently becoming 
po^essed by the spirit of mischief, ** has been 
pent down by the Venerable Society of Antiquaries, 
to ascertain whether the old custom of ringing the Curfew 
is properly performed here. He is, in fact, no other than the 
Noble President of the Society himself. That gentleman 
(pointing to me) is the Vice-President, and I, who have 
the honour of addreflsingyou,am the unworthy Secretary." 

** That's It, Daddy, " resumed Lawless, coolly taking 
up the lantern, and lighting a cigar, " that's the precise 
state of the poll, I mean case ; so now go to work, and 
mind you do the trick properly. " 

Thus adiured, the ola man, who appeared completely 
bewildered by all that was going on, mechanically 
took hold of a rope, and began slowly and at stated 
intervals tolling one of the bells. 



"Where are yonr assistants, iny good man!" 
inquired Coleman after a short pause. — The only answer 
was a stare of vacant surprise, and Coleman continued, 
" Why, you don't mean to say yon only ring one bell, to 
be sure 1 oh, this is all wrong ; — what do you say, Mr. 
President]" 

"Wrong!" replied Lawless, removing the cigar 
from his mouth, and puffing a cloud of smoke into 
the sexton's face, " I should just think it was most par- 
ticularly and confoundedly wrong. I'll tell you what it is, 
old death's-head and cross-bones ; things can't be allowed 
to go on in this manner. Reform, sir, is wanting, ' the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill. ' I mean 
to get into Parliament some day, Fairlegh, when I am 
tired of knocking about, you know— but that wasn't 
exactly what I was going to say. " 

" Suppose we show him the proper way to do it, Mr. 
President !" suggested Freddy, catching hold of the 
rope of one of the bells. " Off she goes, " cried Lawless, 
seizing another. 

" Gentlemen, good gentlemen, don't ring the bells, 
pray," implored the old man, '* you'll raise the whole 
town ; they are never rung in that way without there's a 
fire, or something dreadful the matter. " 

But his expostulations were vain. Lawless had already 
begun ringing his bell in a manner which threatened to 
stun us all, and Coleman, saying to me, " Come, Frank, 
we're regularlv in for it, so you may as well take a rope 
and do the thmg handsomely while we are about it ; it 
would be horridly shabby of you to desert us now, " 
I hastened to follow his example. 

Now it must be known that, when I arrived at the 
inn, before supper, owing probably to a combination of 
the fatigue of the day, the excitement of the evening, 
and the pain of my arm, I felt somewhat faint and ex- 
hausted, and should have greatly preferred going at once 
quietiv to bed; but, as I was aware that by So doing I 
should break up the party, I resolved to keep up as well 
as I could, and say nothing about it. Finding myself 
refreshed by the bottled porter, I repeated the dose 
several times, and the remedy continuing to prove 
efficacious, without giving the thing a thought, I drank 
more deeply than was my wont, and was a good deal 
surprised, when I rose to accompany the others, to discover 
that my legs were slightly unsteady, and my head not 
so clear as usual. Still I had been iar from approving 
the proceedings of my companions, and, had any one told 
me, when I entered the tower, that I was going to ring 
all the good people of Hillingford out of their beds in a 
fright, I should indignantly have repelled the accusation. 
Now, however, owing to the way in which Coleman had 
requested my assistance, it appeared to my bewildered 
senses that I should be meanly deserting my friends the 
moment they had got into difficulties, if I were to refuse ; 
but, when he used the word " shabby," It settled the 
business, and, seizing a rope with my uninjured hand, I 
began pulling away vigorously. 

" Now then, you wretched old man, " shouted Lawless, 
" don't stand there winking and blinking like an owl ; 
pull away like bricks, or Til break your neck for yon ; go 
to work, I Bay 1 " and the miserable sexton, with a mute 
gesture of despair, resuming his occupation, a peal of 
four bells was soon ringing bravely out over hill and dale, 
and making * night horrible ' to the startled inhabitants 
of Hillingford. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, a distant shout was 
heard; then a confuted noise of people running and 
calling to each other in the street reached our ears ; and 
lastly the sound of several persons rapidly approaching 
the bell tower became audible. 

" We're in for a scrimmage now, I exjHjct, " said 
Lawless, leisurely turning up his sleeves, 

" Not a bit of it, " replied Freddy, " only leave it to me, 
and you'll see. All you fellows have got to do is to hold 
your tongues, and keep on ringing away till your arms 
ache ; trust mc to manage the thing all right. Lawless, 
keep your eye on ancient Methuselah there, and if he 
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offorg to say a word, juat knock him head over heels by 
accident, will you 1 " 

"Aye, aye, air," replied Lawless, shaking his fist 
significantly at the sexton. 

At this moment a short fat man, with a very red face 
(who we afterwards learnt was no less a person than 
the Mayor of Hillingford in his public, and a mighty 
tallow-chandler in his private, capacity) appeared, attired 
in a night-shirt and cap, and bearing the rest of Mk 
wardrobe under his arm, followed by several of the towns- 
people, all in a singular state of undress, and with the 
liveliest alarm depicted on their countenances. The 
worthy Mayor was so much out of breath with his 
unwonted exertions, that some seconds elapsed before 
he could utter a word, and in the meantime we continued 
ringing as though our lives depended upon it. At 
length he contrived to gasp out a hurried inquiry (hardly 
audible amidst the clanging of the bells) as to what was 
the matter. To this Coleman replied, by pointing with 
one hand to a kind of loop-hole, of which there were 
several for the purpose of supplying light and air to the 
interior of the tower, while with the other hand he 
continued ringing away more lustily than before. 

" Bless my soul I ' exclaimed the Mayor, raising 
himself on tip-toe, and stretching his short neck in a 
vain endeavour to peep through the loop-hole, " it must 
be a fire in West-street ! " 

Two or three of the bye-standera immediately nished 
into the street, calling out " A fire in West-street ! send 
for the engines. " 

At this moment Freddy caught the eye of a tall gaunt- 
looking man in a top boot and plush breeches, but 
without coat or waistcoat, and wearing a gold-laced 
cocked-hat on his head, hind part before, from beneath 
which peeped out a white cotton night-cap. Having 
succeeded in attracting the attention of this worthy, 
who in his' proper person supported the dignity of Parish 
Beadle, Coleman repeated the same stratagem he had so 
successfully practised upon the Mayor, save that in this 
instance he pointed to a loop-hole in a completely opposite 
direction to the one he had indicated previously. The 
Beadle immediately ran out, muttering ere he did so, 
" I was certain sure as they was all wrong." — In another 
minute we heard him shouting " It's in Middle-street, 
I tell you, there's a fire in Middle-street ! ! " 

Coleman now turned to the Mayor, who having 
somewhat recovered his breath, was evidently preparing 
to question the Sexton as to the particulars of the affair, 
and exclaimed in a tone of deep feeling, " I am 
surprised to see a person of your respectability standing 
idle at a moment like this ! take a rope, sir, and lend a 
hand to assist us, if you be a man. " 

" To be sure, to be sure," was the reply, " any thing for 
the good of the town, " and grasping an unoccupied 
rope, he began pulling away with all his might. 

The hubbub and confusion now became something 
unparalleled, — people without number kept running in 
and out of the tower, giving and receiving all kinds of 
contradictory orders ; volunteers had been found to assist 
us, and the whole peal of eight bells was clashing and 
clanging away above the tumult, and spreading the alarm 
ffurther and wider ; men on horseback were arriving from 
the country, eager to render assistance; women were 
screaming, dogs barking, children crying ; and, to crown 
the whole, a violent and angry debate was being carried 
on by the more influential members of the crowd, as to 
the quarter in which the supposed conflagration was 
rnging, — one party loudly declaring it was in Middle- 
street, while the other as vehemently protested it was in 
West-street. 

The confusion had apparently attained its highest 
pitch, and the noise was perfectly deafening, when 
suddenly a shout was raised, '* The engines ! clear the 
way for the engines 1 " and in another moment the 
scampering of the crowd in all directions, the galloping 
of horses' feet, and the rattle of wheels, announced their 
approach. While all this was going on, Coleman had 



contrived silently and unperceived to BuLstitute two of 
the by-standers in my place and his own, so that Lawless 
was now the only one of our party actually engaged in 
ringing. Seizing the moment therefore when the shout 
of " the Engines ! " had attracted the attention of the 
loiterers, he touched him on the shoulder saying, 
" Now's our time, come along," and joining a party who 
were going out, we reached the door of the bell-tower 
unnoticed. 

The scene which presented itself to our view, as we 
gained the open street, would require the pencil of a 
Wilkie, or the pen of a Dickens, to describe. The street 
widened in front of the bell-tower, so as to make a kind 
of square. In the centre of the space thus formed stood 
the fire-engine drawn by four post-horses, the post-boys 
sitting erect in their saddles, ready to dash forward the 
moment the fire-men (who in their green coats faced with 
red, and shining leather helmets, imparted a somewhat 
military character to the scene) should succeed in 
ascertaining the place at which their assistance was 
required. The crowd, which had opened to admit the 
passage of the engine, immediately closed round it 
again, in an apparently impenetrable phalanx, the 
individual members of which afforded as singular a 
variety of costume as can well be imagined, extending 
from the simple shirt of propriety to the decorated 
uniforms of the fire-brigade. As every one who had aa 
opinion to give was bawling it out at the very top of 
his voice, whilst those who had none contented them- 
selves by shouting vague sentences having no particnisr 
meaning of any kind, the noise and tumult were findi 
as beg^ured description. There was one short stent 
red-faced little fellow, (for I succeeded in catching si^t 
of him at last,) with a mouth of such fearful dimensions 
that when it was open the upper half of his head 
appeared a mere lid, whose intellects being still pariiallT 
under the dominion of sleep, evidently imagined him- 
self at the Election, which heid taken place a short Ume 
previously, and continued strenuously vociferating the 
name of his favourite candidate, though the ciy of 
*' Judkins for ever ! " did not tend greatly to docidate 
matters. Suddenly, and at the very height of the 
confusion, the bells ceased ringing, and for a moment, 
as if influenced by some supernatural power, the crord 
to a man became silent. 

The transition from the Babel of sounds I have been 
describing to such perfect tranquillity was most striking, 
and impressed one with an involuntary feeling of awe. 
I was aroused by Coleman, who whispered in an under 
tone, " The Sexton has peached, depend upon ity and 
the sooner we're off the bettor.'* " Yes, and III go in 
style too ; so good bye, and take care of yourselves," ex- 
claimed Lawless, and, springing forward, before any one 
was aware of his intention, he fought his way through 
the crowd, overturning sundry members thereof in his 
progress, until he reached the fire-engine, upon which he 
seated himself with a bound, shouting as he did so — 
" Forward, forward, do you want the place to be borot 
to the ground ?" I'll show you the way ; give 'em the 
spur ; faster, faster, straight on till I tell yon to turn — 
foster I say ! ! The appearance of authority, coupled 
with energy and decision, will usually control a crowd. 
The fire-men, completely taken in by Lawless'* 
manner, reiterated his orders; the post-boys implied 
both whip and spur vigorously, — the horses dashed for- 
ward, and, amidst the enthusiastic cheering of the bkA, 
the engine disappeared like a flash of lightning. " Well, 
I give the Honourable (George credit for that,** ex- 
claimed Coleman, as soon as we had a little recovered 
from our surprise at Lawless's elopement with the fire- 
engine, " it was a good idea, and he worked it oat moet 
artistically ; the air with which he waved his hat to 
cheer them forward, was quite melo-dramatic Tte sees 
the thing not half so well done by several of the greatest 
generals who ever lived,— gallant commanders, whcxa 
their men would have followed through any amount d 
I the reddest possiblo fire during the whole of Astlqr s 
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ctmpalgHB, that is, if the commigsamt department 
(consisting of the pot-bov stationed in the flys with the 
porter,) did ita duty efficionUy." " Freddy, they're 
beginning to come out from the bell-tower," interrupted 
I, •* wc shall be called upon to answer for our misdeeds, 
if we stay much longer; see, that long man in the 
cocked hat is coming towards us." " So he is," returned 
Coleman, "it strikes me they've found us out; follow 
me, and try and look as if it wasn't you, as much as pos- 
sible, will you 1" So saying, he began quietly to make 
his way out of the crowd unperceived, an example I 
hastened to follow; but we were not destined to effect 
our purpose quite so easily. The point Coleman wished 
to gain, was the arched gate-way leading into a stable- 
yard, from which he hoped, by a foot-path across some 
tielda, to reach without molestation the inn where I was 
to sleep. But, in order to effect this, we were obliged to 
pass the door of the bell-tower, from which several people, 
who seemed angry and excited, were now issuing. The 
foremost of these, the eocked-hatted official previously 
mentioned, made his way up to us, exclaiming as he did 
80, " Here, you young genlmen, just you stop a bit, will 
yer ? His Wusshup, the Mayor, seems to begin to think 
as somebody's been a making a fool of him." " A very 
natural idea," returned Coleman ; " I only wonder it's 
never occurred to him before ; as far as my limited 
acquaintance with him will allow me to judge, the en- 
deavour appears to have been perfectly successful. I wish 
you a very good morning.*' ** That's all wery fine, but 
I must trouble yer to come along o'me ; his Wusshnp 
wants to speak to yer," replied the Beadle, seizing Cole- 
man by the coat-collar. — •* That is a pleasure, his * Wus- 
shup' must contrive to postpone till he has caught me," 
answered Freddy, as with a sudden jerk he succeded in 
freeing himself from his captors grasp, while, almost at 
the same moment, he dealt him a cuff* on the side of the 
head, which sent him reeling back to the door of the bell- 
tower, where encountering the Mayor, who had just made 
his appearance, he came headlong to the ground, 
dragging that illustrious functionary down with him 
in a frantic endeavour to save himself. Profiting by the 
confusion which followed, Freddy and I sprang forward, 
darted through the arch-way, and, making the best use 
of our legs, soon found ourselves in the open fields, and 
quite beyond the reach of pursuit 



FROST ON THE WlNDOW-PANEa 
To him who has cultivated his perception of the beautiful, 
there is always something in nature to arrest attention, and 
to afford instruction. To him the desolation of winter is 
relieved by innumerable beauties : he enters into the 
** treasures of the snow ;** he inquires whence comes the 
ice, and " the hoary frost of heaven who hath gendered 
it ?'* when ** the waters are hid as with a stone, and the 
face of the deep is frozen.*** What, for example, can be 
more beautiful than the light feathery foliage which the 
tHovr and silent hand of winter paints upon our windows 
while we sleep ? It is one of the delights of childhood to 
gaze on this white fairy forest ; nor need we regard it with 
m;nor interest now, if we are ready to apply a few scientific 
principles to its examination. 

It is peihaps remarkable that this subject, so well calcu- 
lated to arrest attention by its variety and beauty, has 
scarely been noticed by the scientific writers of this 
CQuntry ; and on the continent we are only aware of two— 
De Mairan and Carena— who have attempted to investi- 
gate it 

De Mairan, residing in the southern part of France, had 
not many opportunities of witnessing the phenomenon in 
question; but, happening to be in Paris in January, 17'29, 
towards the end 4>f a long frost, he noticed, one morning, 

(1) Job xxxTiii. 22, 29, SO. 



I upon the panes of a window facing the east, some beautiful 
spiral scrolls of foliage, similar to those used in architec- 
ture, or on damask. The forms were not very well defined, 
and the intervals between the curves were, in some places, 
occupied by a kind of frosty dust In about an hour the 
whole melted away. On the next morning, however, these 
figures were more perfectly developed ; the branches were 
composed of small white oval crystals of remarkable hard- 
ness. Five or six panes were ornamented with thete 
figures, each pane measuring 0*^ inches by 5t. From the 
corner of one of the panes proceeded a sort of stem, which 
branched out as far as the lead^work, the curves being 
continued to the adjoining panes. 

The reader is, of course, aware that the frost- work on our 
window panes is deposited from the vapour floating in the 
air of the bed-room upon the inner surface of the glass, 
whenever the cold on the outside is sufficient to reduce the 
temperature of the glass below the freezing point ; but the 
forms assumed by the vapour in freezing arc not so easily 
accounted for. De Mairan supposed that these forms 
already exist in the glass, and are produced by the various 
twistings and turnings which glass undergoes in the process 
of manu^cture, while yet in a fluid state ; that certain 
minute furrows are thus formed in which the vapour first 
collects and freezes, and so determines the outline, which 
is afterwards filled up by successive accumulations of 
frozen vapour. 

In answer to this explanation M. Carena remarks, that 
the lines and strios produced in glass during its manufac- 
ture, are generally ellipses, or waving figures, bearing no 
resemblance to the superb pictures which sometimes adorn 
our windows ; and that the smoothest glass, on which no 
figures are visible, even with a maguifier, often produces 
the most beautiful frost foliage. 

M. de Mairan has also another theory. He 'suppofes 
that the motion of the hand in cleaning the windows may- 
produce furrows in the glass, which may have something to 
do with the frost-work figures. In order to get at the 
value of this opinion, Carena, during the severe winter of 
1814, selected four panes of his window which he cleaned- 
with fine sand, as is common in France, rubbing two of 
them with a circular motion, rubbing the third in lines 
parallel with the upright sides of the window-frame, and 
rubbing the fourth in diagonal lines. On the next morning 
he found that the frost had very accurately followed the 
motion of his hand, filling up the little furrows produced by 
the friction, the space between them being occupied by 
small angular crystals. In the two panes which had been 
rubbed with a circular motion,' the frost appeared like a 
prickly crown, the space in the centre being quite free 
from ice, although on a subseciuent morning it was covered 
with a smooth, layer, not foliated. On the outside of the 
circular space, that is, parallel with the wood-work, and on 
the part which had not been rubbed, were some beautiful 
boughs covered with foliage. The two other panes exhibited, 
in the directions in which they had been rubbed, long 
opaque filaments of frost, with small crystals proceeding 
from them at right angles, or nearly so, resembling a bundle 
of thorns, or brambles. These panes also exhibited a far 
more graceful display of foliage in the parts near the wood- 
work which had not been rubbed. 

Thus it appears, that by friction certain figures are im- 
pressed on the glass which determine the forms of the 
frost ; but the origin of the beautiful foliage, which appeared 
on those parts of the glass where no friction had been 
exerted, had still to be accounted for. It was entirely 
different from the frost produced on those parts of the 
glass which had been rubbed ; and the foliage of one day 
seldom resembled that of another, even on the same pane. 
When the exterior cold was moderate, the frost was never 
figured, a temperature many degrees below freezing being 
required to produce the foliage. 

When the temperature is only a half or a whole degree 
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below the freezing point (32" Fahr.) the frost does not 
entirely cover the panes : some are quite free from it, 
while others have it in large irregular patches. This leads 
to the curious conclusion that the heat does not escape 
equally from all parts of the same ptme, but passes through 
some parts with more facility than others. This would 
produce a curling of the vapour as it was deposited on the 
pane. 

That the unequal conducting power of different parts of 
the same pane has something to do with the form of the 
frosty figures is evident from the fact, that, if a body of 
equal and uniform conducting power be substituted for a 
pane of glass, the foliage disappears entirely. A sheet of 
copper was substituted for a pane of glass, in a room the 
temperature of which varied between 43** and 50** Fahr. 
When the temperature of the external air at six o'clock, a.m. 
iiras between 32^** and 36®, the glass panes were perfectly 
dry, but the metallic pane was covered with dew. Between 
32** and 24** both glass and metal were bedewed ; but the 
latter more readily and abundantly. Between 24** and 20** 
frost vras formed on all the panes, but most abundantly on 
the copper. Between 20** and 5** the glass was covered 
with most graceful foliage, but the copper had a smooth 
uniform sheet of ice, without any approach to foliation, 
except near the wood- work of the window frame. 

If a copper or a tin-foil disk be fastened to the central 
part of one ofHhe panes on the inside, and a similar disk 
be attached to another pane on the outside, the disk on 
the inside will be more thickly covered with frost than any 
other part of the pane ; but that portion of the other pane 
which corresponds to the disk on the outside, will be 
entirely free from frost. This remarkable difference 
admits of easy explanation. A large portion of the heat 
of the room escapes through the window until the glass is 
sufficiently cold, first to condense, and afterwards to freeze 
upon its surface, a portion of the vapour of the room. The 
metal disk on the outside, however, reflects back the heat, 
which would otherwise escape into the air, and thus pre- 
serves that part of the glass which it covers, at a higher 
temperature than other parts of the same pane ; and, as 
glass is a very bad conductor of heat, the adjacent parts 
are not affected by this portion, which is kept too warm to 
condense the vapour of the room. With respect to the 
metal disk on the inside, the case is different ; metal being 
a good reflector, but a bad absorber of heat, all the heat of 
the room which falls on the disk, is reflected back again, 
and never reaches the part of the glass below the disk ; the 
glass therefore soon falls to the temperature of the outer 
air, and, in its turn, cools down the metal disk to a point 
much lower than the rest of the glass, and hence the 
greater deposit of moisture on the inner metallic disk. 

Another beautiful experiment throws considerable light 
upon the forms assumed by frost on the window panes. If, 
when the cold is tolerably severe, we breathe lightly against 
a well-cleaned window pane, there will be formed, in a few 
minutes, a figure somewhat resembling a quill pen, the 
barbs being represented by threads of ice proceeding on 
both sides from a common shafl, or barrel, and having only 
a slight curvature. If, however, we breathe more forcibly, 
the curvature of the barbs becomes increased. It often 
happens that the barbs which, after a gentle expiration, 
are about to form in lines almost straight, become strongly 
curved by a second and more forcible expiration. In a 
gentle expiration, the vapour remains nearly stagnant on 
glass, and the curvature of the crystals, which is slight, is 
toward the centre of the mass of expired air; but in a 
stronger expiration the vapour, after having struck the 
glass, is gradually diffused over the surface in whirls, where- 
by the barbs are much more strongly curled. 

It seems probable from this experiment, that, if any 
force, capable of communicating a certain movement to the 
vapours of the room, were to act at the moment when a 
low external temperature had condensed these vapours on 



the glass, this force, combined vdth the natural force of 
crystallization, would sufficiently account for all the 
varieties of frost-work which adorn our windows. 

It must be remembered that water in freezing or crys* 
tallizing under ordinary circumstances, is free to act in 
all directions, but, on a plane sur&ce, such as a windov- 
pane, it is constrained to act in one direction. The aui£ice 
of glass offers numerous resistances ; the radiating and con- 
ducting powers of the same pane are diflferent in different 
parts; and, in addition to all these disturbing causes, 
there are many local circumstances arising from situation, 
the presence of blinds, window-curtains, and other condi- 
tions, which cannot be noticed in dealing with general 
results. 

Thus the reader will see that a good deal of somewhat 
refined science is concerned in attempting to explain thb 
beautiful phenomenon. Should this notice have the ^ect 
of exciting observation and inquiry during the present 
winter, the object of the writer will be attained. 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COrNTRY.* 
Chap. VI. 

TISITOBS FBOM THS YICABAOE. 

The snow was melting rapidly away in the park of 
Kirkfleld ; and the son, which had shone so brilliantlT 
on its glittering crystals, now looked here and there ai 
patches of verdure which emerged from that coTering, 
and had lain safely protected by it from the rude frost- 
as warm feelings are often hidden under a cold exterior, 
to escape the chilling sarcasms of the thonghtl^s and 
the worldly. There was something solemn in the gn- 
dual fading of the wintry pageant ; the air waa still aad 
calm, and the silence unbroken save by the heavy f^ 
of some mass of snow which came down at intervaU 
from the loaded trees, or by the creaking of the brancbei 
OS, relieved from their burthen, they gradually began 
to resume a less bending position. Now and thai a so- 
litary crow might be socn skinuning its way througk 
the air, and its clear loud caw seemed a note of rejoidn^ 
in the recovered liberty of nature. Justine L'Estrange 
appeared impressed by the quietude of the scene, and, 
after gazing on It for some time, remarked upon \\s 
beauty ; adding, " I think 1 felt it even more yester- 
day than I do to-day. There was certainly more anima- 
tion in seeing all the people proceeding to church; yet 
there vras a staidness in their demeanour which spoke a 
reverential consciousness of their common object, and 
made them rather add to, than take from, the geneni 
impression of solemnity." 

" I am pleased to hear your remark, my dear Justine,*' 
said Mrs. Martha Loraine ; " I have myself often felt 
the soothing influence of the scene ad fit preparation 
for the solemn services of the Church, and always endea- 
vour to be ready a little before the rest of the party, ia 
order that I may eiyoy it. It is beautiful to see the 
labourers and their wives and children coming across . 
the fields, which no longer yield their sustenance, to 
pray for continued blessmgs from that God who has • 
promised that ' seed-time and harvest shall never fail ;' 
and who will soon change the sterile face of winter to 
the rich luxuriance of summer; and, oh, it is beautiftil, 
on the summer sabbaths, to watch them pouring down 
from the hills, group after group, vrinding along the > 
terrace, or crossing the park fh)m the more distant 
homesteads ! To me the interest is, indeed, great There | 
are some faces which 1 have known for years, and I still ! 
remark them re«?ularly returning vrith their homage to ' 
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the Ood who has protected thenij tod clothed them, and 
fed them, throagh their long pilgrimage. There are 
the same featares which I knew in earlier life, but each 
year takes from their freshness, — the same forms, 
bnt every winter brings a gradual stoop, and an in- 
creasing feebleness. Even the best grey homespun coat, 
and the once bright red cloak, I recognise again, and 
they often look lees worn than their wearers." 

" There are some few striking figures amongst the vil- 
lagers," remarked Justine, " particularly one old woman 
with a face puckered into innumerable wrinkles, and a 
low figure, bent still lower by age, who always walks 
with her dark linen gown tucked up to display a well- 
preserved quilted green petticoat, niade of some almost 
forgotten material." 

" Poor old Deborah Dison, with her green calimanco 
petticoat, is indeed a striking figure, and always looks 
to me like some fantastic, gnarled, and knotted stump 
of an oak tree," said her aunt ; ** for she has resisted 
many storms of^ adversity, and, like the oak, only seemed 
the more firmly rooted to the earth by the winds which 
blew over her. I have sometimes heard it asked of a 
blighted tree, why Is it left when beauty and usefulness 
are gone ? and the answer has been difficult to find. 
Perhaps, when looking at poor Deborah, some may be 
tempted to exclaim, * Cut it down, why cumbereth it 
the ground V for she has long seemed useless — all who 
depended upon her for support, or to whom she might 
have looked for it in her latter days, are gone — she is 
alone, and, tx) a superficial obseri-er, a cumberer of the 
ground ; yet, the Great Husbandman has an answer to 
the inquiry. With that hard exterior a change is going 
on inwardly. She was always a hard-working woman, 
rising early, and late taking rest ; and maintained a 
decent and steady character; but formerly the sabbath 
shone no sabbath-day to her ; she was full of worldly 
cares, and the things of time hid from her eyes the 
greater things of Eternity. To all that our good vicar 
would urge on the necessity of attending to the ' one 
thing needful,' she opposed the immediate necessities 
of her worldly duties, and years glided by without any 
impre^ion being made. Deborah was at length a leaf- 
less and a withered stump ; but gradually the change 
has been wrought, and she now comes to the House of 
Ood, to find there comfort, mingled with repentance 
for opportunities neglected, and regret that she has 
wasted years of toil uncheered by that light which is 
now lighting her peacefully to the grave." 

" If Deborah Dison be like a gnarled oak, my dear 
aunt," said Lucy Loraine, " 1 think you may compare 
poor old Mrs. Mills to a graceful willow ; she is so fra- 
gile, BO drooping; and vet there is a freshness about 
her which seems to adorn her as the willow leaves adorn 
an almost time-destroyed trunk. Her fair and delicate 
features, with their placid expression, her silvery grey 
hair, and her slight talf figure, are almost lady-like, and 
look as if it were impossible that any impurity should 
adhere to them ; and her clothes, though of the plainest 
and coarsest materials, seem to have the same quality, 
and are always strictly tasteful, and clean, and neat 
Her white knitted lambs'-wool stocking and well-po- 
lished shoe appear never intended to be soiled by walk- 
ing, and I suspect she has that opinion herself, for 
winter or summer Mrs. Mills is never seen without her 
pattens." 

" I do not remember to have seen her walking with- 
out them," said Aunt Martha ; " and lightly she used 
to trip in them at the head of her well-ordered scholars, 
whilst she was still able to perform the function of vil- 
lage schoolmistress. Now that age and infirmity have 
obliged her to relinquish that post, I am pleased to see 
the love and reverence with which the young ones still 
cling to her, and how glad they are to lend her their 
support to church each sunday, looking up in her face, 
and blushing and smiling at her thanks and praise ; 
and I am still more pleased, on leaving church, to see 
that the young men have not forgotten the lessons of 



their childhood, and that there is always one or other 
ready to lend her his arm up the steep bank, and give 
practical proof that her teaching has not been thrown 
away. Mary Mills has been a blessing to the village, 
and she has taught by example as well as by precept." 

" She certainly looks very superior to her situation," 
said Justine ; " I could fancy she had a histoiy attached 
to her, and was no common person." 

" She is not, indeed, a common person. She was the 
daughter of a worthy simple-minded curate in one of onr 
most sequestered dales, and, with an only sister, was 
early left an orphan, with a very small pittance. Mary 
married the schoolmaster of Kirkfield, and was for a few 
years a happy wife ; but her husband, too, died young, 
and left her to struggle with poverty and four infant 
children, for whom she toiled patiently and even cheer 
fully, assisted as far as she could be by her sickly sister, 
whose little income was added to the common stock. 
Two of her children — the girls — repaid her care, and 
grew up all a mother's heart could wish, but scarcely 
had they reached their g^lhood, when they successively 
drooped and died. The eldest boy, unchecked by a father's 
firm hand, broke from all restraint, and ran off to sea; 
and the youngest, the most cherished, was an idiot." 

'' Poor woman ! — she had indeed sad trials !" 

** Even the sad trial of watching her favourite boy 
grow up unconscious of his duties and his privileges 
she bore cheerfully. ' It was the will of God,* she said ; 
and she looked forward to the day when Jemmy's 
soul would be freed from all bodily impediments, 
and open to the bright consciousness of everlasting 
happiness. She prayed and hoped that he might 
grow up harmless, and always soothed his wayward 
humours, and, as far as was possible, encouraged 
his childish pleasures. Not so her sister : she, too, 
was fond of the boy, bnt sickness had made her 
irritable, and, as years drew on, though her health 
improved, this irritability increased, and many and 
sad were the contentions between them, the uncouth 
idiot boy and the frail sickly woman venting their 
rage at each other in most horrible contortions, and 
the poor mother often exposed to the blows of both 
whilst endeavouring to part them. At length decided 
insanity appeared in the sister, and it l>ecame necessary 
to place her in confinement, where the whole of her 
little income was required for her support ; and poor 
Mrs. Mills had to struggle on alone, for Jemmy soon 
escaped from her watchful care, and became a homeless 
wanderer, often disappearing for weeks together, and 
then returning ragged and wretched, to escape again as 
soon as his mother had expended her little savings in 
clothing him." 

" Is he living yet T 

" No ; a few winters ago, after an absence of longer 
duration than usual, his body was found in the river 
not far from this place, in a state of decomposition, 
which proved that it had been long there. No clue 
was found to his death, and the general belief is that it 
occurred by accident." 

*' How did she bear his loss V* 

" Most calmly," replied Lucy. " I went with my 
mother to see her as soon as we heard what had hap- 
pened, and found her quietly preparing some little 
mourning ; and, in reply to our condolence, she said — 
' Though the first shock was great, the first reflection 
brought thankfulness to her mind, and proved to her 
that in this, as in every other event of her life, God had 
done well for her. Her strongest tie to earth was now 
broken ; and it had long been her chief regret in think- 
ing of death, that, when she was gone, there would be 
no one to care for poor Jemmy. God had now provided 
better things for him than she could have done, and she 
had only to prepare to follow him.* All this was said 
with a quietness which carried conviction of the depth 
of her feelinirs, and in a few days she was again at the 
head of her little scholars. From that time, however, 
her strength rapidly declined, and on the death of her 
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aiflter, whose little pi'operty ahe inherited, she gave up 
her BchooK" 

'* How doei she employ henelf r 

" Oh t she has plenty of occupation in her household 
arrangements, which are never seen but in the nicest 
order ; and she reads a great deal. Her library to be 
sure is not very extensive— a Bible, a Prayer-book, 
Nelson's Fasts and Festivals, and an odd volume of the 
Spectator, composing her whole stock ; but, when we 
offer to lend her more, she always declines them, and 
says she has all she wishes for, and all that are neces- 
sary to comfort and console her. " If I want to hear of 
God's love,** she remarked one day, " I can read it in 
His word ; if I wish to make my wants known to Him, 
the prayers which my dear father offered up for so many 
years are before me, and let my wants or my feelings be 
what they may, in the Prayer-book I can always find 
expressions better fitted to present them to His throne 
than any other I ever met with. I have here the words 
of soberness and truth." 

" She seldom stirs out except to church," added Mrs. 
Martha Loraine, *' and there she is never missed, winter 
or summer. Fair or raining she is seen amongst the 
first who answer the call of the bell, and in the sum- 
mer evenings I often see her lingering near the spot 
which she says will soon be her last home, but one. 
One other removal she looks for, and that is from earth 
to heaven. I think there are none of the many figures 
I love to watch on the Sunday mornings^ more interest- 
ing than Mrs. Mills." 

" None, auntl" asked Rosaline Loraine, who had 
silently joined the party at the window ; •' surely the 
vicar is more interesting, as he walks quietly on his 
way, looking kindly first on one, and then on another 
of his flock, listening to all they have to say to him, 
inquiring after the sick, adviung the distressed, and 
encouraging the well-doing. I never see him thus 
without thinking that his is the most desirable station 
of life, which thus humbly, imitates the Good Shepherd, 
and when the rustic group at the church porch stand 
to let him pass; raising their hats in love and reverence, 
and then following him into the church, he alwiws seems 
a type of Him who has said ** His sheep hear His voice, 
and follow him." 

" Weloee something of the beauty of that expression 
from our customs d^ering from those of the east," 
remarked Lucy. " Here the shepherd drives the sheep 
before him." 

*' Then I have the advantage of you," said Justine, 
** since in many parts of France I have seen the shep- 
herd leading the way, and the sheep following him, and 
can therefore fully realise the picture." 

" Do you remember Mrs. Hemans's beautiful sonnet ? " 
asked Rosaline : — 

How many blessed gronps this hour are bending. 
Through England's primroae meadow path thdr way 
Towards spire and tower, 'midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day ! 

" It always appears to me most applicable to our own 
Sunday scene. But" she added, " I hope Mr. Forster will 
be well enough to come to us this evening as he promi- 
sed. The dt^ has been so mild he will have little fear 
of cold, and I am sure Charlotte will wrap him up well, 
for she always huddles as many great coats and shawls 
upon him as he can well carry, and he often laughs at | 
his own load, yet does not like to refuse what is pressed 
upon him by love." 

*' Agnes has been talking of the party the whole morn- 
ing," said Justine, ** and die and Laura have both run 
into the garden to search for a bouquet to deck the 
mantelpiece. I wonder what they will find." 

" Here they come," cried Lucy, " with their hands 
full of fresh holly, and I believe have discovered a bunch 
of Christmas roses." 

Glowing with exercise, and delighted with the suc- 
cess of their search, Agnes and Laura entered the 



saloon and displayed their treasoiea, which they Adei- 
voured to dispose to the best advantage. A short time 
saw the day closing in,- and its requiem waa snn^ by the 
cheerful robin, who gave a blithe welcome to the gaens 
from the vicarage. An arm chair close by ihe fire vk 
offered to Mr. Forster, but he declared that he did sot 
feel the cold, and added, that the song of the robin, as 
he descended from the terrace, had almost cheated hio 
into the belief that winter was departing with the 
departing snow. " I am almost tempted to give yoo 
something like a sermon," said he, " so strongly haa tbt 
little warbler brought to my mind a passage from Bishop 
Hall." 

Mrs. Loraine and Mrs. Barlow begged he would d« 
so, and, after a little coaxing of his exoeUent 
repeated the passage. 



** The little innocent inhabitants of the air, which are < 
nually flying aronnd us, were not created only for the use of tie 
body of man. Th^ serre higher and nobler ends. They ofiea 
read lectnres, to which the greatest nhiloeopher might atteid, 
and be the better for them, if he wonla consider and apply tba 
aright. When, therefore, yon behold one of these ehoriMters of 
heaven, sin^ng npon a niJced bush, amidst the darkness and deK>- 
lation of winter, might yon not address it in some tnch nunner 
as the following P Sweet bird, how dieerfolly dart thou ait ui 
sinfl: ; and yet biowest not where thou art, nor where ihsm dn& 
make thy next meal, and at night mnst shroud thyadf ia tUi 
same bush for a lodgingr, while the winds shall howl thrmsh it, 
and thy feathers shall be wet with rain, or covered with ik 
snow ! How ought I to blush, who see before me todi libcnl 
provisions of my God, and find myself sitting warm under ny 
own roof, yet am ready to droop through a dirtmstfid imI 
nnthankfiid dolness ! Had I so Uttle certainty of mv snppoc ^ 
and shelter, how anxious and heartless should I be ! now utte 



disposed to make music for thee or myself ! Surely thou 
not hither without a providence ; God sent thee not so maxk to 
delight, as to shame me out of my sullen unbelief, who, imdeT £ff 
more apparent means of maintenance and protection, ara kas 
cheerful and confident. Beason and faith, alas, alas ! ha« sot 
yet done for me, what mere instinct does for thee ; and wast of 
foresight makes thee more meny, if not more happy, than tlie 
foresight of better things maketh me. Certainly, thy pnm- 
denoe, O God, is not impaired by those superior powers tboa 
hast given me ; let not my greater helps hinder me fironposess- 
ing an holy security and comfortable reliance on thee. I nefvpr 
knew an earthly father take care of his fowls and n^eet hii 
children : and shall I suspect this of my heavenly ntlMr? 
That man is unworthy to have God for his Father m hesven, 
who depends less upon His goodness, wisdom, and ]^o«er, thaa 
upon a crop of com, which may be spoiled either in the fie^ 
orthebam.^ 

" Beautiful ! Beautiful !" exclaimed the whole party. 

" There is no lesson to be learned from the sUidy of 
nature, more desirable than that of cheerfulness and 
contentment, nor is there any season in which nature's 
sources of enjoyment are not opened to us by the boun- 
tiful hand of providence," said Mrs. Loraine. 

*' Agnes and Laura have been discovering beau^ in 
the wintiy waste this morning," said Sophia, " and I hc^ 
their success has not been lost upon you, Margaret," 

** Indeed it has not, for I have been adiniring the 
beautiful contrast of the dark glossy leaves and bright 
scarlet berries of the holly with the delicate white of the 
Christmas-rose, ever since I entered the room. There 
is great taste shown in their arrangemeut.** 

'* Are you a botanist or a florist, Miss Campbelll' 
asked Cvril, " if you be, Sophia is prepared to give yoe 
a long history of the flower. We have lectures erexr 
evening for the benefit of Justine and Frederic** 

•* I imbibed a good deal of your sisters' taste when 
last at Kirkfield," replied Margaret, ** and have aU a 
woman's love for flowers ; though my poor countiy can 
boast of little beauty in that way, except her heather, 
and that a Scottish heart would not exchange for all 
the ^rgeous blossoms of the tropics." 

*' bo not say so ; you do not know how brilliant and 
how lovely the flowers are which bloom on our easteim 
shores. They glow like the gems which are treasnrBd 
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in the eastern mines, and far surpass such a chilling 
{lower as this of which Agnes boasts so much." 

" This however, is not a native of England," said 
Sophia. 

•* So much the worse," cried Charles " if you were 
obliged to send unto a far country for such a thing; 
pray where does it come froml" 

'* It isa native of Austria, and was introduced into our 
gardens about the year 1696. You are very ungrateful 
to despise a flower which comes at this bleak season, to 
assure us that all vegetation is not extinct. I always 
look upon it as the one comforting hope left at the 
bottom of Pandora's box." 

" Well, the poor flower gets admired as a plain girl 
may be regarded in the absence of beauty," laughed 
Charles. 

" I doubt not but to eyes like Sophia's it has some- 
thing * than beauty dearer.' I think Charles wrong in 
despising these flowers," said Justine ; " some of them 
are really very pretty in their pure white dress ; but I 
must own others look a little soiled and less pleasing." 

" The flowers are frequently of this beautiful snowy 
whiteness when they first expand," replied Sophia, " but 
even then, on some of them may be seen a streak of 
this dull pale purple, which increases each day, and 
becomes mingled with green, until the discoloured 
petals drop off, and leave the seed vessels enlarged and 
in shape like those of a buttercup, to which tribe— the 
ranunculus — the plant belongs. Its botanical name is 
ffeUeborus niger ; Hellehorus from two Greek words 
signifying * food which causes death,' alluding to the 
very poisonous qualities of all the species." 

" Why do you call it niger?"* asked Alleyn, " when 
it is white and not black ] Do you mean to persuade 
us black is white?" 

"It is called niger, or black, from the colour of the 
long fibres of the roots; for botanist's, though accused of 
mere dry system, are certainly not very systematic in 
their mode of bestowing names. An English Hellebore 
— the HeUehoru8 riWrfts— -takes its name from the green 
colour of its flowers. The Green Hellebore grows very 
plentifully in the woods in this neighbourhood, and con- 
tributes much to their beauty in the early spring, there- 
fore it has a place in the * Flora Kirkfieldensis,' which is 
not allowed to the Christmas-roae. Here is the draw- 
ing, by which you will perceive the flower is smaller, 
and still more resembles its relation, the Buttercup, 
though it has not the gay golden tint of Frederic's 
favourite." 

" You were to guess some of James Hamilton's cha- 
rades to-night, Margaret," interrupted Agnes. ** Can 
you find out this, which he gave us last year ]— 

• Welcome my First with a joyous sound, 
Pile on the faggot, fling torches around ! 
Pledge the bright wassail-cup ! Health to the gay ! 
Yet turn not the needy and wretched away. 
Where is my Second^ so lovely and fair, 
'Mid Summer's sweet beauties most beautiful there P 
Where has she shrunk from stern Winter's cold breath ? 
Where lies she neglected, yet fragrant in death P 
Behold, at the grave of my Second, appears 
My Whole, a pale mourner bedewed with her tears ; 
Yet graceful and welcome, 'neath dark-clonded skies. 
To remind us that Spring-flowers again will arise.' " 



THE STREETS OP LONDON.' 

(Condvded,) 

The earliest work on " Streets," that we can at 

present recollect, (for we do not lay claim to much 

of antiquarian lore,) is by Guillot de Paris, towards 

the close of the 13tli century, " On the Streets of 



(I) Ao Antiqaarian Ramble in the Streets of London, witli anec- 
dotes of their more c«Iebrated Residents. By J. T. Smith, &c. 
Edited by Charles Hackay, LL. D. 2 vols. 1846. 



Paris.*' This is a vulgar poem of about 500 lines, 
and is now in the King's Library at Paris. Its 
sole value arises from the information it gives re- 
lating to the locality of the streets of that great 
city ** i' the olden time," the articles sold in tbem, 
knd their inhabitants, of whom unfortunately he 
only mentions the least respectable. A much 
more valuable account is to be found in the former 
part of vol. 1 of Sauval's Hist, and Antiq. of Paris, 
8 vols. fol. 1724. Something of this sort relating 
to our own metropolis may be picked up from 
Lydgate. But as we proceed lower, our informa- 
tion increases, and " honest John Stowe," with his 
editors, Strype,and Thorns, (1842) Maitlimd, Entick, 
Pennant, Northouk, Moser, Malcolm, Norton, 
Hughson, Hone, Knight particularly, and Brayley, 
supply us abundantly ; and of their stores the 
authors of these volumes have judiciously availed 
themselves, in addition to their own resources. 

This volume, which travels over well trodden 
ground, (from Temple Bar to the Tower,) will not 
admit much novelty of extract. We shall, how- 
ever, proceed with our remarks. 

" The other city gates were pulled down and the 
materialssoldinl672."--Vol.ii.p.2. We thinkhere 
must be some mistake. We have made an extract 
that on Wednesday, 30th July, 1760, — 

" The materials of the three following city gates were 
sold before the Committee of City Lands to Mr. Blag- 
den, a carpenter in Coleman Street, yiz.-^ Aldgaie for 
177/. IDs. ; Crippiegate for 91?.; and Ludgate for 148/. 
The purchaser was to begin to pull down Ludgate on 
August 4, and the two others on September 1, and Ib to 
clear away all the rubbish, &c., in two months from 
those days." 

In p. 5 sad confusion is introduced by twice men- 
tioning the name of Messi-s. Hoare and Co., instead 
of Messrs. Childs, No one ever supposed that the 
banking-house of the former stood on ** the site of 
the famous Devil tavern," while those who know 
anything are aware that the buildings in Child's 
Place occupy that site. There is a considerable 
distance between the two houses. 

P. 58. " In Fetter Lane resided that celebrated 
leather-seller of the times of the Revolution (I) 
known by the name of Praise-God Barebones" — 
read Rebellion* 

" In the year 1561, the old church [of St. Paul's] was 
nearly burnt to the ground. . . . The cathedral was 
restored without the spire." — Ibid. pp. 234, 235. 

> We avail ourselves of this opportunity to correct 
a ludicrous mistake in a note on Rowley's " Search 
for money," published by " The Percy Society," 
1840. The text is— 

" Now wee were entred the Temple : to finde him 
there we had not such an unhallowed thought, for there 
the pillars were hung with poore men's petitions, some 
walking there, that & they praied as well as fasted, did 
very well and sincerely ; nay, the very Temple it aelfe 
(in bare humility) stood without his cap, and so had 
stood many years ; many good folkes had spoke for him 
because he could not speake for himselfe, and somewhat 
had been gathered in his behalfc, but not halfe enough 
to supply his necessity." — Ibid. p. 27. 
To which is appended this portentous note — 

" The pillars of the Temple ' hung with poore men's 
petitions,' is a curious feature of the time. What 
Rowley says about the Temple * standing without his 
cap, and so had stood many years,* and about an insuf- 
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ficient collection for the repair of the buildings, is not 
very intelligible in our day" I I — Ibid. p. 47. 

No reference is here made to the Temple, one of 
the Inns of Court, but to the Temple, the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul. The " poore men's peti- 
tions" are the " « ^M/V* and other advertisements 
there hung up. The *• cap" was the steeple, without 
which it hud been more than forty years. Con- 
cerning the dilapidated state of St. Paul's in the 
beginning of James the First's reign, see Malcolm's 
Londinium Redivivum, vol. iii. 

We think Dr. Mackay would have evinced his 
judgment, as well as his information, by placing 
Bishop Van Mildert " among the eminent rectors" 
of Bow Church. 

It is surprising how a tradition, especially if 
congenial to the sentiments of the transmitter or 
the recipient, is still continued, in spite of contra- 
diction or confutation. We are told ** No one reads 
answers." Yet Dr. Mackay ought not to yield to 
" popular delusions." We, however, have here 
* the twice sodden kail" that has been long rejected 
from every " well appointed table." We are told. 
Vol. ii. p. 324— 

" Beckford'a monnment is considered a fine likeness 
of that celebrated magistrate. It represents him stand- 
ing in the attitude in which lie addres-^ed Uie King ii?hen 
he presented his memorable remonstrance in 1770. 
Underneath, as the most fitting inscription to his me- 
mory, are the words of the remonstrance" ! ! 

The late William Giflbrd was a man of as much 
accuracy in his assertions as power in sarcasm. 
We do not adopt his expressions, though we quote 
them : — " Their hall is even yet disgraced with the 
statue of a worthless negro-monger, in the act of 
insulting their sovereign vdth a speech, of which 
(factious and brutal as he was) he never uttered 
one syllable." — Ben Jonson, vi. 481. Gifford, no 
doubt, like many others, derived his information 
from the following authentic source : — •* It is a 
curious fact, but a true one, that Beckford did not 
utt^r one syllable of this speech. It was penned by 
Home Tooke, and by his art put on the records of 
the City and on Beckford's statue, as he told me, 
Mr. Braithwaite, Mr. Bayers, &c., at the Athenian 
Club. — Isaac Reed." 

Mr. Smith might have rendered his last Ramble 
more complete had he fallen into his old track by 
returning from the Tower throu2:h the Minories, 
Aldi^ate, and Fenchurch-street. These would have 
furnished some interesting reminiscences. Good- 
man's Fields was the cradle of Garrick's fame. In 
Fenchurch-street the patriot Wallace was lodged 
before he was carried to his trial at Westminster; 
and at the King's Head is still preserved, according 
to a tradition that carries its own refutation al*)ng 
with it, the identical dish from which Queen Eliza- 
beth ate pork and pease pudding, after attending 
divine service at Allhallows Staining, the first church 
in her way from the Tower ! 

.We again repeat that, in spite of numerous inac- 
curacies, (of which we have noticed only a few,) 
these are very entertaining volumes. But we are 
sorry to see such gross typographical errors as the 
following : — p. 15. Masqucner for Masquerier ; 
49. Lander for Lauder — Hentzen for Hentzner ; 
246. Philadelphia for Philadelpheion ; 287. CaU- 
liori for Catalaori; 303. Ticket for Picket, &c. 
These occur in Vol. I — we let alone the II. 



BRETON TRADITION. 

THE THREE A D V E N T C HE B S. * 
A Legend of the Country of Treguler. 

I5 those days when the Lower Britany was oflener 
honoured by the bodily presence of our blessed Saviour 
and His Virgin mother, when hermitages were as com- 
mon along the wayside as branches of misletoe' and 
watering-troughs now, there dwelt in the diocese of 
L6on, two young noblemen, rich as heart could desire, 
and so beautiful, that even their mother knew of no 
blemish in them. They were called Tonyk and Mylio. 

Mylio, the elder, was almost sixteen, and Tonyk just 
fourteen years of age. They were both under the in- 
struction of the ablest masters, by whose lessons they 
had so well profited, that, but for their age, they might 
well have received Holy Orders, had such been their 
vocation. 

But in character the brothers were far unlike. 

Tonyk was pious, charitable to the poor, and forgiving 
to those who injured him. Neither would money tarry 
in his hand, nor resentment in his heart. While Mylio 
gave but his due to each ; would drive a hard bargain, 
too, and never failed to revenge an offence to the utmost. 

Having lost their father whilst yet infant^i, they hid 
been brought up by their widowed mother, a woman of 
singular virtue ; but, now that they were growing to- 
wards manhood, she thought it time to send them to 
the care of an uncle, who lived at some distance, and 
from whom they might receive good counsels for their 
walk in life, besides the expectation of an ample he- 
ritage. 

So, one day, after bestowing upon each a new cap. a 
pair of silver-buckled shoes, a violet mantle, a wcU-fiUed 
purse, and a horse, she bade them set out for the house 
of their father's brother. The two boys began their 
journey in the highest spirits. They were going to see 
new countries. Their horses travelled so fast, that in a 
few days they found themselves in another kingdom ; 
where the trees, and even the com, were quite ditfercnt 
to their own. 

One morning, as they came to a spot where several 
ways met, they saw a poor woman seated beneath & cru- 
cifix, her face buried in her apron. Tonyk drew up his 
horse to ask her what was the matter. The beggar 
answered, sobbing, that she had just lost her only liOD, 
her all whereon she had to depend, and that she wa** 
now cast upon the charity of such whoso hearts God 
mii^ht move towards her. 

The youth was touched with compassion ; but Mylio, 
who waited at a little distance, ealled to him, mockingly, 

" You are not going to believe the first pitiful story 
you hear by the way-side ! It is just this woman's trade 
to sit here, and beguile travellers of their money I" 

*' Hush, hush ! my brother," answered Tonyk, " in 
the name of God ! You only make her weep the more. 
Do not you see that she is just of the age and the figure 
of our own dear mother, whom God preserve !" 

Then, Rtooping down, he gave his purse to the beg- 
gar-woman, saying, — 

" Here, my good dame, I can help you but little, hot 
I will pray that God may be your consolation." 

She took the purse, and kissing it, said to Tonyk— 

" Since my young lord has been so bountiful to a poor 
woman, let him not refuse to accept from her this wal- 
nut. It encloses a wasp, whose sting is of diamond." 

Tonyk took the walnut with thanks, and proceeded on 
his way with Mylio. 

They soon reached the purlieus of a forest, where, 
after a while, they came upon a little half-naked child. 



(1) We need scarcely explain that there are some expressions in 
this 8tory which are only retained, because to hare altered thea. 
would have impaired it;} value as a genuiue specimea of a Bretsa 
Legend. — Ed. 

(2) In Britany, the ensign of a public-hous«. 
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The old man mnrmnred a thousand benediofcions, and 
mounting with Tonyk's aid, went on his way, and was 
soon lost in the distance. 

But, at this last almsdeed, Mylio could no longer con- 
tain himself, and broke out into a storm of reproaches. 

"Fool!" cried he angrily, to Tonyk, "are you not 
ashamed of the state to which by your folly you have 
reduced yourself] You thought,* no doubt, that when 
all was gone, you might come in for a share of my 
money, my horse, and my cloak ! But look for nothing 
of the kind. I hope this lesson may do you good, and 
that when you feel the inoonyenience of prodigality, you 
may resolve to be more prudent in future." 

"It is, indeed, a good lesson, my brother," replied 
Tonyk, mildly, " and I refuse not to receive it. 1 had 
never thought of sharing either your horse, your 
money or your mantle. Go on your way, therefore, 
without taking any care for me, and may God protect 
you ! " 

Mylio made no reply, but trotted on, his young 
brother following on foot, and garJng after him, so long 
as he remained in sight, without any feelings of re- 
proach arising in his heart. 

And (bus they went on to the entrance of a narrow 
defile, between two lofty mountains, whose tops were 
hidden in the clouds. It was called "The Cursed 
Strait," for a dreadful Ogre dwelt among the height*?, 
and there laid wait for travellers, as a hunter watches 
for his game. 

He was a giant, blind, and without feet, but having 
so fine an ear for sound, that he could hear the worm 
working his dark way within the earth. His servants 
were two eagles, which he had tamed, (for he was a 
great magician,^ and he sent them out to catch his prey, 
when he heard it coming. Whenever the country- 
people had to traverse the dreaded pass, they carried 
their shoes in their hands, like the girls of Roscoff when 
they go to market at Morlaix,* and held their breath, 
lest the Ogre should hear them. But Mylio, who knew 
nothing of this, went on at full trot, and the giant was 
awakened by the sound of horse s feet upon the stony way. 

" Ho ! my harriers !" cried he, " where are you /' 

The whit€ and the red eagle hastened lo him. 

" Go and fetch me, for my supper, whatever it is that 
now passes by," said the Ogre. 

Like balls from the mouth of a cannon, they shot 
down the ravine, and seizing Mylio by his violet mantle, 
carried him to the Ogre. 

At this moment Tonyk came up to the entrance of 
the defile. He saw his brother borne away by the two 
birds, and rushed towards him with a loud cry ; but the 
eagles and Mylio almost instantly vanished in the 
clouds that hung over the highest of the two mountains. 

For a few seconds the boy stood rooted to the spot 
with horror, gazing upon the sky and the rocks that 
were above him like a wall; then, sinking on his 
knees, with folded hands he cried, — 

" O God, the Almighty maker of the world, save my 
brother Mylio !" 

" Trouble not God the Father about so small a thing 
as that," exclaimed three little voices, that suddenly, 
and for the first time, he heard close by him. 

Tonyk was in amazement 

" Who speaks 1 Where are you r asked he. 

" In the pocket of thy doublet," answered the three 
voices. 

The lad searched his pocket, and drew out the walnut, 
the acorn, and the little cage of rushes, which contained 
his three insects. 

" Will you, then, save Mylio?" said he. 

" We will, we will, we will," they replied, in their 
various tones. 

"And how can you save him, poor little nothings 
that you are ]" continued Tonyk. 

" Open our prisons, and thou shalt see." 

(1) A proverbial exprestion in BriUmy to designate folly and im- (2) Reader* who have travelled in Scotland will recognise the 
pertinence. trait. ^ 



who was seeking somewhat in the hollows of the trees, 
and singing a strange air, more melancholy than a 
funeral chant. He often stopped to clasp his little 
frozen hands, saying in his song — " I am cold I Oh, so 
cold !" and the boys could hear his teeth chatter in his 
head. 

Tonyk's eyes filled with tears at this sight, and he 
said to his brother, — 

"Oh, Mylio ! only see how this poor child suffers 
from the piercing wind 1" 

" Then he must be very chilly," replied Mylio. " I 
do not find the wind so piercing." 

" That may well be, when you have on a plush doublet, 

a warm cloth coat, and over all, your violet mantle, 

while he is wrapped round by little but the air of heaven." 

" Well, and what thenT' observed Mylio; "after all, 

he is but a peasant boy." 

" Alas 1" replied Tonyk, " when I think that you 
might have been bom to the same lot, my brother, it 
goes to my very heart ;— and I cannot bear to see him 
suffer so." 

So saying, he reined in his horse, and calling the 
little boy to him, inquired what he was doing there. 

" I am trying," said the child, " if I can find any 
dragon-fiies asleep in the hollows of the trees." 

" And what can you do with the dragon-flies ] " asked 
MyUo. 

" As soon as I can find enough I shall sell them in 
the town, and buy myself a garment as warm as sun- 
shine." 

" How many have you got already ?" asked the young 
lord. 

" Only one," answered the child, holding up a little 
rushen cage, enclosing the blue fly. 

" Well, weU, I will take it," said Tonyk, throwing to 
the boy his violet mantle. " Wrap yourself up in that 
nice cloak, my poor little fellow, and add nightly to 
your prayers an Ave for Mylio, and another for our 
dear mother." 

The two brothers continued their journey, and Tonyk, 
having now no mantle, was at first sorely tried by the 
cutting north wind ; but, the forest once at an end, the 
air grew milder, the fog dispersed, and a vein of sunshine 
kindled in the clouds. And presently they came to a 
meadow, wherein was a fountain, and on iU brink a 
poor old man sitting, in tattered garments ; at his back 
a beggar's wallet. 

As Boon as he perceived the travellers, he addressed 
them in suppliant tones. Tonyk approached him. 

" What would you, father f he inquired, lifting his 
hand to his hat, in respect for the beggar's age. 

" Alas ! my dear young gentlemen," the old man 
replied, " you see how white my hair is, and my cheeks 
how wrinkled. By reason of my age, I am become very 
weak, and my feet can no longer bear my weight. I 
must certainly die in this place, unless one of you will 
consent to seU me his horse." 

" Sell thee one of our horses, beggar !" cried Mylio, 
with an air of contempt ; " and how wilt thou pay for it V 
" You see this hollow acorn," replied the beggar, "it 
contains a spider, the web of which is stronger than 
steel. Let me have one of your beasts, and I will give 
you in return the acorn with the spider !" 

The elder of the two boys burst into a loud laugh. 
" Do you only hear that, Tonyk ]" cried he, turning 
lo his brother. " By my Baptism, there must be two 
cairs feet in that fellow's shoes I" * 
But the younger answered gently : — 
" The poor can only offer what he has." Then dis- 
mounting and going up to the old man he added, — 
" I g^ve you my horse, honest friend, not for that which 
you offer for it, but in remembrance of Christ, who has 
declared the poor to be his chosen portion. Take him 
for jonr own, and thank God, in whose name I bestow 
him." 
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The boy did as they desired ; and immediately the 
spider crept to a tree, against which she began a vrep, 
as strong and as shining as steel. Then mounting on 
the dragonfly, which raised her gradually in the air, she 
still wove on her net-work, the several threads of which 
wore so arranged that the whole looked like a ladder 
gradually unwinding itself from a roller. This wonder- 
ful path Tonyk followed until he reached the summit 
of the mountain. Then the wasp mounted in the air 
before him, and he came with her to the giant's house. 

It was a grotto, hollowed in the cliff, and lofty as a 
cathedral nave. The blind and footless Ogre sat in the 
midst of it. He seemed in high glee, for he was rocking 
himself to and fro, like a poplar s'W'aying with the wind, 
and singing the following words : — 

" Oh ! a Leonard is a dainty- rare ! 
On bacon fed, and such fat fare ! 
The IVegnier folks taste sweetly too, 
Of pancakes fried, and milk that's new ; 
But banislied Vannes and Qniraper be, 
They eat too mucli black corn for me !" 

And while he sung, he made ready the slices of bacon 
for roasting Mylio, who lay on the ground, his legs and 
arms tucked behind him, like a fowl trussed for the spit. 
The two eagles were at a little distance, by the tire- 
place, one acting as turnspit, while the other made up 
the fire. 

The noise which the giant made in singing, and the 
attention he paid to his rashers, prevented him from 
hearing the approach of Tonyk, and his three little 
servants ; but the red eagle perceived him, and darting 
forwards would have seized him in its claws, had not 
the wasp, at that very moment, pierced its eyes with her 
diamond sting. 

The white eagle hurrying to its fellow's aid shared 
the same fate. Then the wasp flew upon the Ogre, who 
was now turning about on hearing the cries uttered by 
his servants, and began to sting him without mercy oV 
intermission. The giant roared like a bull in August. 
In vain he whirled his huge arms like the sails of a 
windmill; having no eyes he could not catch the 
creature, and, for want of feet, it was equally impos-sible 
for him to escape from it. At length, he threw himself 
with his face upon the eartJi, to shield himself from its 
fiery dart, but the spider creeping up, spun over him a 
net that held him hopelessly fast. 

In vain he called upon the eagles for help. Savage 
with pain, and no longer fearing him, now they found 
him conquered, their only impulse was to revenge upon 
him their long and cruelslavery. Fiercely flapping their 
wings, they flew upon their former master, and tore him 
in their fury as he lay beneath the web of steel. AVith 
each stroke of their beaks they carried off a strip of 
flesh, nor did they abate their rage till they had laid 
bare his bones. Then they cowered down upon the 
mangled carcass ; and, as the flesh of a magician, to say 
nothing of an Ogre, is a meat impossible of digestion, 
they never rose again. 

Meanwhile Tonyk had unbound his brother, and, after 
embracing him with tears of joy, led him out of the 
Ogre's cave to the edge of the precipice. The dragon- 
fly and the wasp soon made their appearance harnessed 
to the little rushen cage, now transformed into a coach. 
They invited the two brothers to take their places 
within it, while the spider sat herself behind like a 
magnificent lacquey, and the equipaffe started with the 
spc^dofwind. 

In this way Tonyk and Mylio travelled without 
fatigue^ over meadows, woods, mountains and villages, 
(for in the air the roads are always well kept,) until 
they arrived before their uncle's castle. 

There the carriage came to ground, and rolled on- 
wards to the draw-bridge, where the brothers found 
both their horses in waiting for them. At the saddle- 
bow of Tonyk hung his purse and his mantle ; but the 
purse had grown much larger and heavier, and the 
mantle was now all powdered with diamonds. 



Astonished, the youth turned towards the coach, to 
ask what this might mean ; but behold, the ooacb had 
disappeared, and instead of the "wasp, the dragon-fly and 
the spider, there stood three angels all-gloriouB with 
light ! 

Awe-struck and adoring, the brothers sank upon their 
knees. 

Then the most beautiful and most dazzling- of ths 
angels drew near to Tonyk, and said • — 

" Fear not, thou righteous cue ! for the woman, the 
child, and the old man, whom thou hast succoured, 
were none other than our blessed Lady, Jesus Chiisi, 
her Son, and the Holy Saint Joseph. They sent us to 
guard thee on thy way from harm, and now that our 
mission is accomplished, we return to Paradise. Only 
remember all that has befeUen thee, for it is an examjJe."* 

At these words the angels spread their wings, and 
soared away, like three white doves; chanting the 
Hosannah 1 as it is sung in the churches. 



SCRAPS FKOM SERJEANT TALFOURDS 

VACATION RAMBLES. 

fCondvded,) 

SIR F. HBAD'S CEKSURB OF BNQLISH SCHOOLS, {Cotulvdtd.) 

•' Ik assailing the universities, our author makes as 
large an admission of the excellence which they *dj 
not prevent,' as he accords to our schools. '1 firmly 
believe,' he says, Hhat the twelve hundred studentiy 
who at one time are generally at Oxford, are as higb- 
minded, as highly talented, as anxious to improre 
themselves, as handsome, and, in every sense of the 
word, as fine a set of lads, as can anywhere be met witii 
in a body on the face of the globe.' A gain I ask, * Wha: 
would you have more] May not you obtain less? What, 
is the complaint against the university so potent, that 
it prevents the application of the Scriptural rule, ' By 
theirfruits ye shall know them V 'Arriving at Oxford they 
find a splendid High-street, magnificently illuminated 
with gas, filled with handsome shops, traversed by the 
mail, macadamized, and like every other part of onr grea: 
commercial country, beaming with modem Intel ligeoee. 
In this street, however, they are not permitted to re- 
side ; but, conducted to the right and the left, they 
meander among mouldering monastic looking buildings, 
until they reach the cloisters of the particular colIeg« 
to which they are sentenced to belong. By an ill-judged 
misnomer they are from this moment encouraged, eren 
by their preceptors, to call each other men ; and a man of 
seventeen, too tall for school, talking of another man of 
eighteen, is generally, as I always mention the name <tf 
my prototype, Methusalem.' Now, without pausiiig to 
inquire whether the substitution of all sorts of miscel- 
laneous information for the discipline of classical in- 
struction will tend to prevent the assumption of mannish 
airs in adolescence ; or to examine the results of that 
Prussian compulsive education, which our author desi- 
derates, in converting docile boys into conceited little 
men, long before the commencement of English unhrer- 
sity life, I may venture to express my astonishment at 
the description given of the High-street of Oxford, and 
the lamentation that the collegians, not permitt^ to 
reside amidst its 'handsome shops,' are sentenced to 
take up their abode in some monastic looking collie. 
The description of the ' stream-like wanderings of (kat 
glorious street,' is applicable, if at all, only to part of 
it ; and what would that part be but for the 'moMstie 
looking buildings' that glorify its continuation, aiid 
redeem its commercial beginning from the insignifisnee 
of a street of respectable shops in a country town! JLsd 
does a true English writer really think that it would be 
better for a young man to live in such a stareet » he 
fancies this, at best a very inferior Cheapside, than im 
the sequestered beauty of one of those buildings, vhick 
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time has been charmed to spare ; in which the loveli- 
neas of nature has striven with the graces of art and the 
influence of years to endow fit birth-places for immortal 
thoughts 1 Does he think that there is nothing in the 
hopes that are there excited'; in the friendships 
that are there bom, in the principles that are 
there instilled, in the veneration for greatness, and the 
love for goodness which are there induced, tending to 
that result which he admits; and that when he enume- 
rates the mere subjects of formal examination, he truly 
catalogues the blessings which the university confers ] 
Can he even look at the colleges of Oxford, trace their 
histories, learn that they have gradually arisen, hall bj 
hall, from small and humble lodgings for poor scholars, 
and have been increased, and adorned, and enriched, by 1 
the successive piety and affection of ages ; yet see them 
now grouped into a whole, which rather seems to be the 
embodiment of some one exquisite sentiment, springing 
from a single mind, and developed in hannonious 
beauty, like a flower expanding, veined and streaked 
from the principle of loveliness within it, than the gifts 
of various benefactors, and the works of various architects 
in different times, without acknowledging that it is an 
oflfepring of the love of learning, and the feeling of 
beauty, and the reverence for the good and the great, 
which form a glorious part of the national character of 
England, and have thus sprung, and blossomed, and 
ripened here. What should we think, even of a foreign- 
er, visiting Oxford for mere curiosity, who should 
turn with disgust from its colleges, monastic looking 
buildings, in which the students are ' sentenced to re- 
side,* but dwell with fond admiration upon its streets as 
' beaming with modem intelligence,' ' macadamized' — 
filled 'with handsome shops,' and 'traversed by the 
mail?' 

"There was much in this (to me) extraordinary attack 
on our educational system, as I read it, among some of 
the disciples of the system, whose excellence inspired it, 
which made me almost suspect as I read it, that the 
edition had not only been pirated by foreign cupidity, 
but interpolated by foreign taste. I was perplexed to 
find an English gentleman prophesying , that 'if our 
aristocracy, with the Ghoul's horrid taste, will obstinately 
feed itself on dead languages, while the lower classes are 
greedily digesting fresh, wholesome food,* the lower 
orders will be governed no longer by * classical states- 
men.* And to see him asserting, that against popular 
discontents. ' our simple and only remedy is, by reso- 
lutely breaking up the system of our public schools and 
unirersities, to show the people that we have nobly de- 
termined to become enlightened too;' that is, to be- 
come land measurers, arithmeticians, ' chemists and 
buffoons,' with a smattering of a hundred things, a 
knowledge of a few, and the conceit of knowing all. 

" I participate in no such apprehensions. On the con- 
trary, it is delightful to see the influences of classical 
learning not fading upwards, but penetrating down- 
wards, and masses of the people rejoicing to recognise 
even from afar the skirts of its gloi;y. The name of 
that famous stream, to which Sir Francis Head reverts 
with 80 much contempt, happily pronounced before 
thousands at Manchester, at the last anniversary of its 
Athenaeum, by a man of genius capable of embracing 
the highest associations, and of sympathising with the 
lowliest, instead of exciting scorn, tended to heighten 
the effect of a noble endeavour to dignify and to refine 
those who are surrounded by care and engrossed by 
labour, and who were delighted by new veins of sym- 
pathy opening between their own lives and those M'hich 
happier leisure had adorned with a more serene know- 
ledge of immortal things." 



" There is, it seems, an H6tel Gibbon here, partly 
f^tanding on the site of that garden in which the his- 
torian took his evening walk, after writing the last lines 
of the work to which many years had been devoted ; a 



walk which alone would have hallowed the spot, if, alas, 
there had not been those intimations in the work itself 
of a purpose which, tending to desecrate the world, must 
deprive all associations attendant on its accomplish- 
ment of a claim to be dwelt on as holy. How melan- 
choly is it to feel that intellectual congratulation which 
attends the serene triumph of a life of studious toll, 
chilled by the consciousness that the labour, the re- 
search, the Asiatic splendour of illustration, have been 
devoted, in part at least, to obtain a wicked end — not 
in the headlong wantonness of y<mth, or in the wild 
sportiveness of animal spirits — but urged by the deli- 
berate-hearted purpose of crushing the light of human 
hope, all that is worth living for, and all that is worth 
dying for, and substituting for them nothing but a ray- 
less scepticism! That evening walk is an awful thing 
to meditate on ; the walk of a man of rare capacities, 
tending to his own physical decline, among the sereni- 
tica of loveliest nature, eiyoying the thought, that, in 
the chief work of his life just accomplished, he had 
embodied a hatred to the doctrines which teach men to 
love one another, to forgive injuries, and to hope for a 
diviner life beyond the grave ; and exulting in the con- 
viction, that this work would survive to t^ach its deadly 
lesson to young ingenuous students when he should be 
dust. One may derive consolation from reflecting that 
the style is too meretricious, and the attempt too elabo- 
rate and too subtle, to achieve the proposed evil, and in 
hoping that there were some passages in the secret 
history of the author's heart which may extenuate 
melancholy error ; but our personal veneration for suc- 
cessful toil is destroyed in the sense of the strange 
malignity which blended with its impulses, and we feel 
no desire to linger over the spot where so painful a 
contradiction is presented as a charm." 



BEFLECTIONS ON AN VSSVCCESSFVL ATTEMPT TO ASCEND 
MONT BLANC. 

Two questions will be asked by those who think the 
attempt worthy their consideration. Was it justifiable l 
and was it requited 1 I venture to answer both in the 
affirmative, with the hope that I am right as to the 
first, and the certainty that I am right as to the last 

" It is the fashion for those who have never felt the 
passion for ascending Mont Blanc to deal out heavy 
censures against those who have made the venture, as 
wantonly risking their own lives and tempting the 
guides to risk theirs, without any adequate purpose. 
Mr. Murray's Guide Book, which, without offence, I may 
consider as the virtual representative of all the respec- 
table commonplace on this subject, in one of those few 
passages which guide to nothing, and which, with the 
quotations from Lord Byron, may be regarded as taxes 
on the first necessary of travelling life, thus sums up 
the case against us : — ' When Saussure ascended to 
make experiments at that height, the motive was a 
worthy one, but those who are impelled by curiosity 
alone are not justified in risking the lives of the 
guides. The pay tempts those brave fellows to en- 
counter the danger, but their safety, devoted as they 
are to their employers, is risked for a poor considera- 
tion. It is no excuse that the employer thinks his own 
life worthless ; here he ought to think of the safety of 
others; and yet scarcely a season passes without the 
attempt.' I cannot agree in the facts suggested in this 
passage, or in the inferences drawn from them. There 
is danger to be sui-e ; that is, the possibility of serious 
accident, as 'tis dangerous to ride, to walk, to take a 
cold ; as there is more danger in sliding on the ice 
than on dry ground ; or as it is dangerous to go into 
the water before you have learned to swim; but I do 
not believe there was more danger in our attempt than 
in penetrating the glaciers to the Jardin ; the difficulty 
was the fatigue, not the danger. Doctor Hamel and 
his friends, who persisted in ascending after a storm 
had shaken the snows and detained them for a whole 
day at the Grand Mulets, might not be able to acquit 
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themselyes of blame when the fatal result occurred after 
all appearance of danger had passed ; but I was assured 
by the ckefy and by all the guides, that there was no 
more danger than always attends walking on the ice 
among crevices, and to the guides, who are accustomed 
to euch exercise, none whatever ; and I saw nothing to 
prove this judgment erroneous; indeed, I never felt 
any danger, except that of being obliged to turn back ; 
unless, indeed, when 1 was carried by my mule into 
the thicket on a path which no moralist, even if he had 
been director of an insurance company, would have for- 
bidden to a life insured in his office. The rule seems 
to be sustained by an unjust exception in favour of 
scientific experiment, as if there were nothing else 
worthy encountering risk for! Surely the desire to 
penetrate into the profoundest recesses of the universe, 
and expound their wonders to others, to acquire some 
knowledge of the greatness of its most marvellous ob- 
jects beyond that expressed in mere figures of dis- 
tances, in the hope to associate these with kindred 
thoughts, born of their majesties, is as worthy an 
object of risk — if risk there were — as to ascertain the 
density of the air at a given height. As to the 
hazard of the guides, which, except in expeditions 
undertaken against their judgment, is inconceivably 
small, I may ask whether every occupation must be 
stripped of all that elevates it and makes it heroic — 
and whether any occupation can be truly heroic that has 
not in it something of danger] When Luckie Muckle- 
backet replies to our old friend Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck's 
expostulation on the deamess of her fish — ' It is not fish 
you are buying, 'tis men's lives,' — and is terribly justi- 
fied by the catastrophe which follows,— do we wish that 
fishermen should always keep their boats hauled on 
shore except in weather when no storm is possible— 
lest some brave young fisher lad should meet poor 
Steenie's fate 1 0, no ! life is a thing of hazards, or it is 
not life ; but such stuff * as dreams are made of.' Nor 
is it just to the guides — venal as their professional 
courtesies and bravery, in one sense, are — ^to represent 
them as being tempted only by the pay to encounter 
the unavoidable labours and possible dangers of the 
ascent. They love the enterprise ;— not merely the 
sense and praise of success ; — but the actual intimacy 
they acquire with the mountain, which has cowered over 
their infancy ; the glory of their native vale, and the 
daily wonder of their lives. I can bear witness, that, at 
least in our case, there was no reluctance to overcome; 
for although 1 kept my purpose as secret as I could, 
I was pestered by applications from guides, who having 
guessed it, wished engagements; and only escaped 
them by refusing to engage any, and referring them 
entirely to the chef. For myself I can truly say, that 
in making the attempt — ^although it was foolish enough 
in reference to any chance of accomplishment — 1 was 
prompted by no idle wish for distinction : nor, if I had 
succeeded, should I have thought myself entitled to 
boast of any feat of physical prowess. On the contrary, 
so great are the appliances supplied by the guides to a 
person who has not the strongest and justest self- 
reliance ; 80 much is done for him, so little by him ; he 
is BO aided at every step : so supported, dragged, all but 
carried ; that it seems to me a process more effeminate 
than manly, and by no means so unsuited to the nature 
of the ladies who have been among its achievers, as 
at first sight appears. With Mr. Bosworth and Mr. 
Nicholson, it was a real self-sustained effort; but with 
me, even as far as I went, it implied little more than the 
capacity of moving and enduring. My motive was an 
earnest love of nature, heightened in this instance 
almost into passion by the kindling perusal of many 
tales of the ascent, an ardent longing to unravel the 
mystery of a mountain which I believed to be un- 
rivalled in Europe, but which to the eye seemed sur- 
passed in height by many nameless hills ; and this I 
esteem as worthy a motive as the wish to make experi- 
ments with the barometer. 



" And was the effort, notwithstanding the fkilore of 
its loftier aim, repaid? Yes; richly. Except tlw 
panoramic views from the summit, Tdiich, even when 
unveiled, the successful adventurer has rarely the phy- 
sical power to appreciate, I believe I obtained all the 
real fruits of the expedition ; for I saw enon^ of the 
waving path above me to understand its nuyesty; 
and beyond my ken, there could be nothing greater. 
I know not what the mountain is ; how it sits crouched, 
like Queen Constance, 'on the huge firm earth/ as if 
to hide its immensity from the superficial gazer. The 
object itself is so vast, so compressed to the eye betwem 
earth and heaven, partaking of both ; so wonderful in 
the contrast between its ascertained immensity and lie 
apparent lowness; that it is the acquisition of a great 
idea to understand at least enough of its foldings and 
recesses, to be able to image the rest. Viewed frt>m 
Chamouni, the evening before I started, it was scarcely 
possible to believe it the monarch of European momi- 
tains ;— it suggested associations rather of beauty than 
greatness ; resembling a gigantic mosque, with its mi- 
narets and domes, such as might almost hare been 
made with hands. With what different feelings did I 
gaze on it the evening after my descent, when the want 
of aerial perspective was supplied by pain-bought cipe- 
rience ; when a faint, dark streak, bordering the glacier, 
denoted the enormous guUey ; when the line of fretted 
white, on which the Grand Mulcts seemed before to rwt, 
expanded out into the mighty bosom of the rock-bound 
glacier, with its unfathomed crevices, and roar of hidden 
rivers, and all its border ice-caves of £uitastical beaotj ; 
when the brown rock, presenting the aspect of a small 
penthoused window, rose before me, the fortress lord d 
ten thousand acres of snow ; when beyond, on the up- 
ward tract, ' wilds immeasurably spread seemed length- 
ening ;• and the small knot, which forms part of the 
figure called the Dromedary's Back, ' rose the hiott- 
dome of the star-lit solitude !' It may be said that I 
knew before that the mountain was more than 15.CO0 
feet above the level of the sea, or, which is more to the 
purpose, 13,000 feet above the floor of Chamouni ; but 
such knowledge was of no more worth than the distance 
of a star from the earth, in which hundreds of mlliicnt 
of miles are just worth to the imagination the line of 
cyphers which represents them in the table. In ex- 
plaining such an object, the reality expands the imad- 
nation ; the details, instead of detracting from the 
general impression, infinitely heighten it, — periiaps the 
best test of all physical greatness, which is built up of 
things individually grand, and not mere vague outline ; 
— so that the idea of Mont BUmc is to me no longer a 
mere diagram, but a living verity. Then there was the 
evening at the Grand Mulcts, crowned by an imperish- 
able vision, and followed by the midnight aspect ^ the 
heavens, which here, surveyed from a spot above the 
impurities of the denser atmosphere, assumed a darker 
hue, and justified the Homeric description, * Ether all 
opens ;' and though it is true that the same glory wooW 
have been vouchsafed if this rock had been the summl: 
of my ambition, still it would not have been attended 
with the ^ame interest, half wild, half solemn, which 
surrounded it as an incident in the greater adventone. 
Although, therefore, the attempt cost about a thousand 
francs, a day's scruples, and another day's mi^vings : 
some slight sense of disappointment at the moment ^ 
return; and some hours' labour, amounting to suffering: 
I rejoice that it was made. The suff'ering was no doubt 
severe ; but, as far as it can now be recollected, it aids 
in realizing the tracks along which it was borne : while 
the earth grandeur, the cloud visions, and even ihe phy- 
sical relief and enjoyment of the way will enrich the 
past, so long as it shall have power to cast sweetness <si 
the present and the future." 

ADVANTikGES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. 

" In estimating the wealth with which the mind may 
be endowed by excursions as rapid as these into fbreiga 
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lands, I think it will be found to consist almost exclu- 
sively in the images which the scenes of the external 
world have impressed upon it, and in the feelings they 
have excited. It would be obviously absurd to hope 
that, from intercourse so transient and imperfect as 
the railway carriage, the steam-boat, and the table 
dlidte allow, any knowledge of the character of the 
people of the fair regions at which a holiday traveller 
glances can be acquired beyond a few picturesque aspects 
of glancing light and shadow. You cannot, indeed, pass 
through any section of Germany, however rapidly, with- 
out becoming sensible to the charm of that unaffected 
good-nature with which all classes seem imbued; as- 
sociated in the women with a quiet serene grace, a be- 
nevolent repose of manner ; and in the men, especially 
the young atudents, with a brotherly affection lor each 
other, and a disposition to be, and to make happ}', 
which refers their university duels to the mere tyranny 
of custom. Indeed, the gashes which these encounters 
have left, may generally be observed scarring faces 
which beam with good-humour, and show how little 
concern hatred, or envy, or any real passion, has in pro- 
ducing those passages of foolish bravery. In Switzer- 
land it would be a sad waste of precious hours to spend 
them in endeavouring to pluck out the heart ot the 
mysteries of character which lie within the human 
forms which are dwarfed by the mountains among 
which they move and perish, while the mountains them- 
selves, with the snows they sustain, and the streams they 
nurture, freely expand to the gaze and invite the c^^e, 
the heart, and the imagination to concur in holding the 
most intimate communion with their grandeurs. 

** But the knowledge of scenery which is achieved by 
such excursions, is all clear, unalloyed, and priceless 
gain, for it not only enriches the chamber of memory 
with the pictures which can be expanded at will, but 
nourishes the power of appreciating all other kindred 
scenes, and redoubles the charm of those we may after- 
wards ecjoy at home." 

THE PLEASURE DERIVED FROM THE CONTEMPLATION 
OP FINE SCEXERV. 

"The pleasure which is derived from the contemplation 
of fine 8cener>' is, I apprehend, nearly in proportion to 
the power with which the mind grasps its colours and 
forms, and realises a kindred between their attributes 
and its own. The mere presentment of the mightiest 
external varieties of the earth's surface to the eye of 
curiosity, except in the comparatively rare instances 
when they melt into harmonious pictures, can excite at 
most only a sort of stupified wonder. To the youth of a 
poet, gifted with a peculiar sense of beauty, they may 
be, as they were to Wordsworth, a passion, *an appetite, 
a feeling, and a love;' though even then it may be 
doubted whether the premature development of deeper 
sources of pleasure has not unconsciously blended the 
spiritual with the external. But to children in general, 
the book of nature spread out before them in all its wildest 
sublimities, lies unread ; and it is not until they have 
begun not merely to think and to feel, but to reflect 
on their own pa»t thoughts and feelings, (which they 
have gradually associated with the scenes in which their 
emotions have been bom and cherished,) that they be- 
gin to understand and to love the world without them. 
In this respect the experience of every youth of sensi- 
bility and reflection is a picture in little of the history of 
bis species. Old as ihe world has grown in the arts of 
life and death, and early as divine inspiration enkindled 
the spirit of poetry in its favoured inheritors, it is only 
in times comparatively modem that the mind seems to 
have awakened to a sense of its extemal grandeurs. In 
the Hebrew sacred poetry each image is singly contem- 
plated as attesting the glory of God, or is employed a.s 
the symbol of his terrors. The breath of a pastoral 
simplicity is wafled from the depths of patriarchal 
ages; Mount Sinai flashes with the terror of the law; 
and the harp of David sometimes trembles with the 



sweet influences of sky and earth ; but there is no pic- 
ture, enriched by the heart's experiences, to break the 
elementary vastness of the imagery in which the voice 
of eternity is heard. In the Homeric poems, all- vivid 
as they are — 

* As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the son at Midsummer,* 

the pictures are of the camp, the battle, the city, the 
fleet — not of the mountain and flood ; and the frequent 
similes by which they are studded, instead of indi- 
cating an aptitude in the poet's mind for informing 
the shapes of the universe with life and passion, or 
clothing human affections and powers with the aspects 
of matter, show, by the impeifect associations which 
often introduce them, and the mosaic air they give to the 
composition they variegate, how faintly the sympathies 
between the world of matter and of thought were per- 
ceived even by the genius which inspired them. As 
the poetry of Greece became more refined, the sentiment 
of scenery was still further refined, until it was lost in 
the tendency to make all things subservient to the 
beauty of form. It breathes again in Virgil, but still 
with a subdued and courtly sweetness, and scarcely is 
felt again till it bursts out in lusty life in Chaucer. 
Hence, after mingling with the flush of Elizabethan 
genius, enriching the passion of Shakspeare, mantling 
in the luxury of Fletcher, and embossing the stateliness 
of Milton ; it was cmsted by the iron sense of Dryden, 
dissipated amidst the artificial brilliances of Pope, and 
feebly held its obscure way beneath the frost-like 
etiquette and sparkling conceit of our Augustine age. 
In the revival of the tme poetical spirit it has expanded 
triumphantly among us, breaking forth into goi^cous 
enthusiasm in Thomson, becoming coldly pure in 
Cowpcr, shedding a consecrating influence on a multi- 
tude of glorious scenes in Bcott, and enabling us to 
consecrate all scenes for ourselves by the teachings of 
Wordsworth. No one can doubt that the deeper serious- 
ness which Christianity has shed through our human 
life has attached itself to the silent forms of nature, and 
has given them an interest which, reflected and redu- 
plicated by our poetry and romance, is now not con- 
fined to men of genius, or even to men of thoughtful 
leisure, but is felt more or less vividly as a pervading 
sentiment of common existence, gleaming in upon the 
busiest hours, and deepening the long-drawn sigh for re- 
pose from the bustle of the world, with a longing aft«r 
the visitations of beauty and the approaches of wisdom.'* 

THE NAJiT d'aRPENAZ. 

" The Nant D'Arpenaz is the fall of a small rivulet, 
which gu."«hc8 down unseen through fissures of the lofty 
rock; then, in mid-air, leaps from it; and, meeting 
immediately with little projections, is dashed into fine 
atoms ; floats off some two hundred feet from the ground 
in an everlasting yet ever-changing feather ; and though 
a portion of the water may be caught by the lower rock 
and may drizzle down it, the body of water actually 
disperses ; makes itself ' air into which it vanishes.' It 
is like a spirit embodied — no, not .embodied, shaped — 
* breaking from the rock ; ever perishing, yet ever re- 
newed ; an image of purity, evanescence, duration,* Its 
substance is as slight as its identity ; the most ethereal 
of all things which in any sense endure light, — a.s the 
'snow-fall in the river;' or a wreath of smoke, yet ex- 
isting as a waterfall for thousands of years,— the Ariel 
of inanimate matter ! I gazed back upon it till it looked 
like a speck of gossamer cloud ; and sighed for it even 
while the vale expanding wider and wider, and becoming 
grander and grander, dazzled me vrith its luxuriance 
and its brightness." 
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In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Anthor, is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title ; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end. 



THE GRAVE 11^ THE VILLAGE. 

W. BBAZL8V0&D. 

Not in tlie city — not in the crowd, 
Where the voices are ever stern and loud ; 
Where the busy money-changers make 
Golden momenta for lucre^s sake ; 
Where life is hurried, where noise and glare 
Contend alike in the dusky air. 

Be my resting-place — Twi there. 

Kest ! hath it ever a symbol shown 

In tliose thick dose streets, in those eager looks, 
That have not of health a trace or tone. 

Like the grass that waves in their smoke-dried nooks? 
Rest ! 'tis a Hallowed thing, — no part 
Has it in the monster dty^s heart : 
Turmoil and bustle, clamour and din, 
Stormy passion, and riotous sin. 
These are not surely for rest — oh ! no. 
Such records of the strife below 
May be for action, but are not rest— 
They are not blessings — are not blest. 

It is true I am voung, but my thoughts ^w old, 
!For they live where the shadows are falling over 
Fragrant woods, and blossoming clover. 
Bright sea billoM's, and sheaves of gold. 
Where the bee wooeth his blooming bride, 
Where the heather shines on the green hill side, 
AVhere the village bells ring out for prayer. 
And the jubilate fills the air. 
Beside the path wliere a boy I trod. 
With a serious thinking upon God ; 
Beside the graves where my fathers sleep. 
Where the shepherd seeks his wandering sheep. 
And the glow-worms their evening vigu keep ; 
Where the solemn yew, with its stately bend. 
Seems to welcome each feathered friend. 
As its joyous carol floats on high, 
An unpaid grateful minstrelsy, 

There— there let me lie ! 

For I have a wish — that, though each sense 

In death may lose its influence. 

And feeling sympathy be nought, 

Some glimpse into the past be caught ; 

An old scathed tree, a pale flower near. 

Or a leaf that memory made dear, 

Or a rippling stream, or broken ground. 

Be by my last home*8^grassy mound. 

That wayfarers may pause and say. 

This by-gone and forgotten clay 

Mayhap had constant friends, and these 

Were his familiars — so let pass 

A gentle greeting on the breeze, 

And win new thoughts from Time's old glass, 

So let me lie ! 



THE STUDENT. 

" Why bums thy lamp so late, my friend, 

luto the Kindling day P" 
" It is burning so late, to show the gate 

That leads to Wisdom's way ; 
As a star it doth shine on this soul of mine. 

To ffuide me with its ray ; 
Dear is the hour, when slumber's power 

Weighs down the lids of men ; 
Proud and alone I mount my throne. 

For I am a monarch then ! 
The great and the sage of each bygone age 

Assemble at my call ; 
Oh I happy am I in my poverty, 

For these are my brothers all ! 



Their voices I hear so strong and dear. 

Like a solemn organ's strain, 
Their words I drink, and tli^ir thoughts I think, 

They arc living in me again ! 
For their sealed store of immortal lore 

To me they must unclose : 
Labour is bliss with a thought like this ; 

Toil is my best repose !" 

" Why are thy cheeks so pale, my friend. 

Like a snow-cloud wan and grey P" 
" They were bleached thus white in the mind's dear light, 

Which is deepening day by day ; 
Though the hue they have be the hue of the grave, 

I wish it not away ! 
Strength may depart, and youth of heart 

May sink into the tomb ; 
Little reck I that the flower must die 

Before the fruit can bloom. 
I have striven hard for my high reward. 

Through many a lonely year ; 
But the goAl I reach, — it is mine to teach, — 

Stand still, O man, and hear ! 
I may wreath my name with the brightness of fame. 

To shine on history's pages, 
It shall be a gem on the diadem 

Of the Past, for Future Ages! 
Oh, Life is bliss with a hope like this — 

I dasp it as a bride !" 
Pale jrrow nis cheeks while the Student speaks — 

He laid him down and died ! 

s. M. — IhtbUn Umvertify Madame. 



inistellaneous* 

" I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowen, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that tks 
tliem." — Jionkiign*, 

We make onrselves more injuries than are offered to 
118 : they many times pass for wrongs in our own thou^^ts, 
that were never meant so by the heart of him that speak- 
eth. The apprehension of wrong hurts more than the 
sharpest part of the wrong doue,^ FeWutm^s Besolvet. 

One line, — a line fraught with instruction — indudes 
the secret of his final success, — he was prudent, he wae 

?atient, and he persevered. — TovmsencCs L\fe qf 
/ord Kenyan. 

If you persuade a man that he possesses any partienlsr 
good quality, the chances are that he will acquire it— 
Hochelaga. 
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Coxs, take our boy, and we will go 

Before our cabin door ; 
The winds Bhall bring us, as they blow. 

The murmurs of the shore ; 
And we will kiss his young blue eyes, 
And I will sing him, as he lies. 

Songs that were made of yore : 
I'll sing, in his delighted ear. 
The island-lays thou lov'st to hear. 



VOL. III. 



And thou, while stammering I repeat. 

Thy country's tongue shalt teach ; 
'Tis not so soft, but far more sweet 

Than my own native speech ; 
For thou no other tongue didst know. 
When, scarcely twenty moons a^. 

Upon Tahiti's beach. 
Thou cam'st to woo me to be thine. 
With many a speaking look and sign. 
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T knew thy meaning — thou didst prAia(} 

My eyes, my locks of jet: 
Ah ! well for me they won thy gaze,— 

But thine were fairer yet ! 
I'm glad to see my inlant wear 
Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 

And when my sight is met 
By his white brow and blooming cheek, 
I feel a joy I cannot speak. 



Come, talk of Europe's maids with me. 

Whose necks and cheeks, they tell. 
Outshine the beauty of the sea, 

White foam and crimson shell. 
I'll shape like theirs my simple ifNh, 
And bind like them each jetty treas, 

A sight to please thee well ; 
And for my dusky brow will braid 
A bonnet like an English maid. 

Come, for the soft low sunlight calls — 

We lose the pleasant hours ; 
'Tis lovelier than these cottage walls — 

That seat among the flowers. 
And I will learn of thee a prayer 
To Him who gave a home so &ir, 

A lot as blest as ours — 
The God who made for thee and me. 
This sweet lone isle amid the BcsLSryatU. 



THE MEBCHANT. 



CHAP. I. 

Wi might discoTcr an intere&iiiig chapter of human 
life, well filled with curious fttcls, could we board that 
noble East Indiaman just entering the Plymouth docks, 
and read the hearts and the lives, as well as scan the 
features, of the anxious crowd who, gathered together oh 
her deck, appear all impatient to land. Seldom could 
we find more variety of character and circumstance. 

We must, of necessity, mingle with that group, for 
from among it have we to single out the chief subject 
of our tale. Ah ! now you cast a curiotii eye around. 
It is not that young dragood, with twisted moustache, 
and sallow skin, who, on account of ill-health, is return- 
ing to join the depdtof his regiment; nor is it that very 
lovely delicate-looking woman, who, for the same cause, 
has been sent by a husband, far more advanced in years, 
to reside for a while with bis fieimily in England, on 
whom the young soldier we have jiist mentioned is be- 
stowing many little attentions, of the same class as 
those by which he has striven to alleviate the dulness 
of the long voyage to her. It is not that veteran hero 
who has fought on so many bloody fields ; not that im- 
perious judge, whose arbitrary behests are obeyed by his 
servants with trembling haste; nor is it that pale 
sickly widow, who presses her young child to her breast, 
and anxiously reflects on what welcome will await her 
and her orphan at the fiunily hearth of him who was 
her protector and support. It is none of these (though 
each may have a tale to tell) that I am seeking 
earnestly. But I discover him now; and though you 
did not fix on him for a hero, and exclaim triumphantly, 
" This is he I" yet, when you mark him closer, you shsdl 
acknowledge that perhaps I have chosen well, or at 
least, that twenty years ago he must have been admira- 
bly qualified to sustain the character. Nay, reader, 
when you are as well acquainted with him as I intend 
to make you, you shall confess that (strange as it seems 
to talk of romance at forty !) he yet retains most of the 
necessary ingredients of a hero. You hinted at twenty 
years ago. Well, it is exactly twenty years since 
£dmund Neville quitted his native land, never to set 
foot on her shores till this very day; and at his de- 
parture he was all that you may suppose him to have 
been, firom what you see now. Those locks, now 
whitened by a fiery sun, by arduous toil, by grief of 
heart, were then of a glossy chestnut ; those lips, now 
habitually compressed, wore then a smile of uncommon 
sweetness, into which they can still occasionally relax ; 
those thoughtful, mournful eyes, then sparkled with 
hope ; that well-proportioned figure, that wears an air 
of becoming dignity, had then an elasticity and freedom 



of motion at once graceful and exhilarating to behold 
No young adventurer ever set out with a more sangmne 
spirit than did Edmund Neville ; and now he retuim 
with feelings of loneliness and depression even fii 
beyond those usually entertained by the exiles of many 
years. He had quitted Enghmd an orphan, but not 
therefore, without leaving fond heart* to mourn at hii 
departure. Destitute of fortune— loving passionatdj 
the beautiful sister of a friend, by whom he was in ton 
beloved, and who was as portionless as himself— be 
turned with the ardour of youth, and of a sanguine icd 
energetic temperament, to bright prospects whiA 
opened to him in the East, promising to return in a 
few, a very few years, to claim Juliet Markham as hii 
bride, and again to seek with her a golden Ufnd. I'. 
was twenty years ago that he gave that promise,— ind 
it is yet unfhlfilled. The most indefatigable applies 
tion was rewarded by gradual advancement ; but sbe 
for whom all his efforts were made, meanwhile sickenei 
and died, while he laboured for her in a distant lini 
and did not learn, for months after the event, that sb* 
who animated all his endeavours had passed into thii 
state in which all he could bestow could profit la 
nothing. Still he did not abandon his avocations ; te 
was far too wretched to be idle. In vast and splendii 
attempts he ran bold risks, and amaaaod prinalj 
wealth. At letogth he wearied of his labours ; he felt i 
yearning for his native land, and yielded to the impuls, 
though to do so at that moment asked the sacrifice « 
thousands. He set sail for England, and proposed, tia 
moment he reached her shores, to seek the detna 
friend he possessed in her, the brother of his betrothed, 
— a man happy in those domestic ties which Nevilk 
wanted, but slenderly fiimished with the riches wiii 
which he was so amply supplied. 

CHAP. u. 

Mr. Markham, holding in his hand an open lettc 
which conveyed the welcome promise of Nevilk i 
arrival that very evening at the Grange, was standinj 
with his wife before a picture representing a vei] 
beautiful girl in the costume worn twenty years before 
Both gazed on it with mournful reflections. At Icngil 
Mr. Markham said. " Shall we remove this picture, o 
shall we leave it here, Maria 1 Do you think tb 
Edmund Neville will perceive Juliet's strong resec 
blance to iti Do you think the sight of it will distre 
him r 

" I know not what to advise," replied Mrs. Markhan 
'* he cannot come here without being reminded of ij 
youth ; he must be aware of that, and yet, you see, 1 
comes. If he must see Juliet, he maj as well see tl 
picture ; it is one and the same thing. 

" She is so exactly in age and person wliat my wstJ 
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was when he parted from her," said Mr. Markham, 
thoughtfully and sadly, — " so exactly what he may 
imagine her to have been when grieving over his 
absence. Poor Juliet I had he come a few months 
ago, when she was gay and happy, he would not have 
found a resembhmce so distressing 1" 

** Does he ever mention his betrothed to yon in his 
letters r 

"Never. He is one of those who never speak or 
write on subjects on which they feel acutely, unless 
duty calls for the exertion.** 

At this moment a pretty child ran into the room. 
"Tell me, dear papa," she said, "is the great ' Indian 
Nabob ' really coming to see us V 

By this name the wealthy merchant often went in 
his friend's family, and it conveyed very mysterious 
ideas of him to the younger members of it He was 
half identified in their minds with the strange idols 
which once arrived in one of the boxes of rich Indian 
cnriosities which had often found their way to the 
Grange. Little Marion, having procured an answer to 
her first question, had still an important one to pro- 
pound. 

" Papa,** she said, " we all very well know how beau- 
tifnl and good Juliet is, and that she deserves much 
more than any of us ; but how did Mr. Neville guess 
this, that ho should always mark all his prettiest gifts 
with her name V 

Her father patted her cheek, amused by her earnest 
curiosity, and replied with a smile, " Probably the be- 
nevolent fairy who presided at her christening, and 
gave her all her gooa gifts, floated across the ocean to 
whisper this in the ears of the Nabob, Marion ; what 
do you think V 

" Why, I really think that is very likely, papa,** cried 
Marion, who loved the marvellous, and in her merry 
mood always feigned to credit the wildest fancies with 
which her favourite books abounded ; and those favourite 
books, I almost fear to confess it, were no other than 
the Arabian Nights and other tales, with which I and 
those of mv generation were allowed to delight our- 
selves; and which Mr. Markham, remembering the 
exquisite pleasure which he had eiyoyed, had the good 
nature, if I may not say the good sense, to let his 
children enjoy also. And now Juliet entered ; and you, 
my reader, seeing her thus for the first time, will 
wonder why Marion talked such nonsense as to call 
her beautiful, and why Mr. Markham appeared to hold 
the same opinion. Why should this pale girl, with her 
sad and serious countenance, and her listless step, be 
termed beautiful] Wait a little; perhaps she will 
raise those drooping eye-lids, fringed with their long 
black eye-lashes; then shall you behold eves of a 
wondrous lustre— large, liquid, grey eyes— that beam 
with intellect and with feeliug. Perhaps she will speak, 
and you will see a brilliant glow mount up on her cheek, 
and fade awav again as quickly ; you will see two ro¥r8 
of pearly teeth ; and, if Marion can make her smile, you 
will see a hundred dimples play around her mouth. 
Ah ! if you had beheld her a few months since, I need 
not have written all this to convince you Uiat she 
is lovely. 

Jaliet has not yet seen her nineteenth birth-day. 
What can have worked so great a change in one so 
young] Nay, reader, why ask the question? Sure I 
am that every one who reads this passage can answer 
it. It is true that the heart of youth is not easily cast 
down ; it triumphs over dangers, difficulties, hardships, 
sufferings, poverty ; it recovers the loss of friends, the 
defeat of projects; it can hope on, and continue to 
pursue the happiness which has a thousand times 
eluded its grasp ; it can do all this, but there are pangs 
at which older hearts mock, and at which it will 
mock too, in its turn— pangs which, to the young, fresh, 
ardent heart, are as the severing of soul and body, in- 
expressibly agonizing. 
And Juliet> this beautiful young giil» what is it but i 



that she has drunk the first draught of the bitter 
waters of Marah — ^the waters of disappointment ] And 
before she tasted of them she fancied herself in the 
garden of Eden, so happy and rejoicing was she ; but 
now it seems to her tnat she has suddenly discovered 
herself to be a wanderer and an outcast in the waste 
howling wilderness. Now may she, with George Herbert, 
say, not repiningly,but witha grateful, though a broken, 
spirit : — 



" At first thoa gav*8t me milk and 

I had my wish and way ; 
My days were strew*d with flowers and happL 
There was no moneth bat May; 
Bat with my yeares sorrow did twist and grow. 
And made a party, unawares, for wo.'* 

Juliet, languid as she was, shared the eager wish for 
the arrival of her father's noble-hearted merchant friend. 
She knew well the history of his early love and grief, 
and could trace in memory a fair vision of her aunt, 
which she cherished with the utmost tenderness. 
Eveiything that remained of her, in the hearts and 
minos of those who had known and loved her, and in 
the memorials which she had left behind, conveyed 
the impression of so much tenderness and truth, such 
meekness and devotion of spirit, such touching resigna- 
tion, that Juliet could not but believe that she had been 
a being rarely equalled, and never to be forgotten. She 
felt that she could conceive and sympathize with the 
feelings of him who was now about to return to her 
home, and would find her not. She contrasted their 
fates with her own; and, though she wept for them, the 
tears which she shed for herself were fur more bitter. 
They had loved with unbroken constancy and unshaken 
trust Juliet sickened as she remembered the beautiful 
image which had once been enshrined in her heart, 
and then looked on it disfigured and dethroned, lying 
in shame and degradation in the dust; and, first to love, 
and then to despise,— Juliet thought that no dart from 
the quiver of Death could inflict a wound like this. 



At length evening came, and with it came Mr. Ne- 
ville, and the merchant was quite unlike what any one 
of the exnecting group had supposed that he would 
prove. Mr. Markham, who had parted from a fiery en- 
thusiastic youth, was scarcely prepared for the calm dig- 
nity of his manhood. The children, who regarded him 
from a distance with something of the awe and curiosity 
which a Bengal tiger might inspire, were amazed by 
the sweetness and gentleness of his voice and manner. 
Juliet had not thought that he would look so old, but, 
in spite of his whitened hair and bronxed skin, the un- 
quenched fire of his dark eye, the whiteness of his teeth, 
and the freedom of his movements, quickly removed the 
impression of advanced age. Mrs. MsrVhftin was sur- 
prised to find him so young. 

After the first warm greeting of the friends was over, 
and the feelings excited by it had partly subsided, Mr. Ne- 
ville showed how desirous he was to make acquaintance 
with each member of the little group. Juliet was quite 
in the background, and her little brothers and sisters 
crowded round her, and completely shut her out from 
view. Her father put them aside, and called her to him. 
She well knew the tide of painful associations which 
must fill the stranger's breast on hearing her name, and 
on beholding her for the first time. She advanced with 
head and eyes inclined downwards ; her raven hair was 
drawn back from her classic brow ; the colour mounted 
visibly on her cheek, then rushed back, leaving her 
colourless as marble. She breathed quickly with agi- 
tation. Her father glanced at his friend as she ap- 
proached. He saw him start, and briefly, but tenderly, 
he said : — 

'* This is my eldest child, my Juliet** 

Taking her hand, he placed it in that of Neville, and 
by a kind pressure spoke his acquaintance and sym- 
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pathy with all that was passing iu his breast Neville 
was as in a dream ; — one of thoee heart-sickening dreams 
in which we act over again the happy scenes of youth. 

" Oil, miserable power to dreama allowed t " 

None of the supernatural horrors, the terrific perils, 
which we often encounter in sleep, cause half the pain 
which we experience in retracing reality step by step ! 

Juliet felt Neville's hand tremble ; the moment that 
she could withdraw hers, she fell back, and a few hot 
tears rolled down her cheek nnperceived. 

Neville grew absent in his replies, and declined all 
refreshment, though he had travelled fiur. His friend 
interpreted these signs as weariness, and conducted him 
to the chamber prepared for him. When alone together, 
they could not abstain from retrospections of the past. 
At length Neville himself alluded to the perfect resem- 
blance which Juliet bore to her whom he had left as 
fresh a flower, blooming in the same soiL As he spoke 
his countenance changed, his manly voice Mtered. 
Emotion banished self-possession. He resolved that 
this comment should be made for the first and last time. 
Ha would never again venture to approach this subject. 

When Neville was left to himself he found it impos- 
sible to obtain rest Old recollections haunted and 
agonized him. Visions of an hour's birth flitted before 
him. In vain did he attempt to separate the Juliet who 
was not, and the Juliet who was. He trembled on the 
brink of a discovery, that to him they must henceforth 
be the same. He passed a night of restless pain, shamed 
and harassed by this strange intermixture of the past 
with the present. He rose with the dawn, and threw 
open the window of Ms chamber to breathe the morning 
air, which seldom &ils to refresh the sickest head or 
heart. He gazed forth on a scene once so familiar to 
him, and retraced with little difficulty eveiy feature of 
it. While thus employed, he forgot the lapse of time. 
Suddenly the sound of the church-bell struck his ear. 
What village ceremony is about to take place 1 He felt 
a superstitious desire that no funeral tram should meet 
his eye, as the omen attending his first return to the 
Grange. He was diverted from his fears by beholding 
his host issue from the house with his family, and, quit- 
ting the garden, take the winding path over the rising 
common, which he so well knew led immediately to the 
church porch. He quickly descried among the group 
the slight form of Juliet. He saw, too, how the younger 
children hung about her with fondness, and her 
father drew her tenderly to his side. Neville's eyes were 
fixed upon her till she disappeared among the trees 
which bounded the common. Then he covered his face 
with his hands, and in his loneliness he wept. It was 
as if he had returned to find Juliet in unimpaired youth 
and beauty, while, in himself, all freshness of feeling, 
all liveliness of hope, all elasticity of spirit, had been 
numbed by the touch of time. The contrast was bitter. 

CHAP. IV. 

Nbvillb was roused from his deep reverie by the 
merry shouts of the cMldren as they came bounding 
over the common on their return. The merchant pre- 
pared to join his friend, and, after their first greetinjg, 
asked an explanation of the proceeding he had wit- 
nessed. " Was it not uncommon 1 " 

"No, not uncommon," replied Mr.Markham; "for 
it is of daily occurrence. At this hour Mr. Villiers, the 
excellent clergyman whom we have now possessed more 
than six months, performs the Morning Service, and 
many, with little detriment to their necessary avoca- 
tions, — though few, I believe, without some slight self- 
sacrifice, — are able to attend. We find it the most be- 
neficial, the most pleasurable mode of commencing the 
day that we can follow." 

*' To-morrow I will so commence it with you," replied 
Neville, readily ; and Juliet, who had just reached the 
spot where they stood, was pleased with the cheerful 
alacrity of his voice. Neville's eye rested attentively on 



her as soon as she appeared. Her cheek was glowing, 
and her eyes were sparkling, with the exercise she had 
taken; but he watched all this brilliancy fede away, 
and an expression of mournful resignation overspread 
her countenance. " She does not look happy," he thought ; 
and throughout the day he could not banish firom his 
mind this distressing supposition. 

The time past chiefly in familiar conversation between 
the two friends ; by which, in a few hours, they realised 
the existing circumstances of each other more than they 
had done in the correspondence of years. Neville found 
that Markham enjoyed few of the superfluities of life. His 
children were frugally reared, and simply attired, which 
added vigour to their health, and charms to their 
beauty. His sons were carefidly educated, and wxsre 
alreuiy fitted for introduction into the world; to ad- 
vance their fortunes Neville resolved should be his 
earliest care. Juliet owed chiefly U^er aunt and god- 
mother a cultivation of mind and taste which mif^t be 
a solid basis for furUier acquirements. Nature had gifted 
h»t with talents for the arts which she had formerly ex- 
ercised with great delight, though with little knowledge; 
but that delight did not now exist. Her most pleasing 
occupation now was the instruction of her little sister in 
such rudiments as she could impart ; and she was no 
unskilM teacher, as the progress of the livdy, intdli- 
gent little Marion evinced. Neville saw, with vexation, 
that while Juliet welcomed him with all the cordiality , 
due to her father's friend, yet, as much as possible, she i 
withdrew fh)m the conversation generally held, and her 
silence was less that of timidity than of abstraction. 
Clearly to ascertain whether the grief whidi he sus- 
pected did or did not exist,— if it did, to proceed to the . 
discovery of its cause, and finally to relieve it,— became, \ 
ere evening, Neville's prevailing ^-ish and dengn. Bat | 
he was resolved that the impression made on him should 
receive corroboration solely from his own obserration, 
and, actuated by delicacy, he abstained from communi- 
cating his doubts, by the slightest hint, to the parents I 
of Juliet. ' 

The following morning found him walking at her 
side towards the village church. She convened with 
intelligence and animation until her &ther overtook I 
them. Then she immediately fell back, and walked i 
and talked with Marion, evidently with more real satk- 
faction. But in the church they were again side 1 y 
side, and Neville could not but be sensible, that while 
they joined in the most impressive prayers whidi man 
ever framed wherewith to address his Maker, Julia 
wept— silently,— as secretly as might be, — but, calm as 
she ordinarily was, she could not here wholly lestnin 
the emotion which betrayed a heart ftdl to ovoflowin;. 
Neville's first inquiry was answered. 
(To be continued) 

HISTORY OP THE COTTON MANUFACTTRE. 
It has long been acknowledged, that from the simplesi 
matters the most important results may flow. Nor is 
this true in one province of human afbirs only, bat am- 
tinually exemplified in the great departments of mocalN 
politics, arts, and science. Some remark utteied care- 
lessly, some thought lighting upon the mind in a mo- 
ment of reverie, may produce changes in the laws and 
constitutions of empires, afiecting the condition for 
good or evil of myriads of men through a long coorae cf 
ages. Thus in human society we see great things rite 
from little. And this is clearly the law in the material 
world ; the Nile springs from a brooklet, over which the 
Abyssinian boy can leap, and Egypt herself has risen 
from the muddy deposits of a stream ; whilst an inscet, 
silently working in the deep sea, creates a whvk 
Polynesia, and covers the ocean with a thousand oonJ 
isles. A similar exemplification of the law of growth 
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appears in the history of all human works ; the first 
untutored man who launched a hollow tree on the 
waters for a canoe, was a naval architect certainly, and 
stands in the same doM with Sir Robert Seppings ; 
but how numerous were the steps between this rude 
vessel and our modem war-ships ! Nowhere, however, 
is the progress from the first rude step to the magnifi- 
cent devdfopment more remarlcable than in the cotton 
manufacture. Startling is the contrast between the old 
woman working at her distafif, and the mighty machine 
turning its 2,000 spindles, and forming, with magical 
celerity, more than 160 miles of thread from a single 
pound of cotton. The concentration of power upon one 
object, the many applications of a single machine to 
numerous purposes, and the perfect command exercised 
over the thousand movements, combine to excite the 
admiration of all who walk through a cotton factory. 

All classes have an interest in this branch of British 
manufacture, from the peasant boy, or servant girl, 
whose comforts are advanced by its soft, white produc- 
tion, to the statesman who recognises a powerful 
element of national prosperity in ^e imports and ex- 
ports dependent upon the cotton loom. Nor will the 
patriot and the Christian be inattentive to the great 
social changes resulting from a manufacture which has 
caused populous towns to rise in the midst of once silent 
valleys, and thereby drawn into vast masses the once 
scattered population of a district, — disorganizing old 
modes of life, — creating a necessity for new mans of 
education, and supplying fresh powers for good or evil 
to the nation. Let us then trace the history of the 
cotton manu&cture through its more remar^ble stages 
of transition, to the fully developed condition now pre- 
sented by this branch of human industry. 

What is the first state of cotton, and what does it 
resemble before making its appearance in our country ? 
The soft substance which we adl cotton, is taken from 
the pods of a tall shrub, classed by botanists in the 
genus Qossypium, in which are found nine or ten species 
of this plant. Those who have studied the botanical 
system of Linnaeus, would place it in the class Monadel- 
phia, and the order Polyandria. The seeds are taken 
from the pods, and dropped into holes, where the plants 
soon appear, and in about eight months produce their 
first crop of that soft material, for the safe transport of 
which many a ship is employed, and on its arrival so 
many hundreds of thousands depend for subsistance. 
The cotton is, in reality, nothing more than the seed 
wrapper; its soft substance surrounding the ripe grains, 
from which it is separated by an instrument after re- 
moval from the pods. These pods are about the size of 
a filbert, and burst when ripe, disclosing the cotton, 
which is gaUiered and prepared for packing. A further 
notice of the plant itself would seem superfluous : let us 
therefore leave the whole process of packing and ship- 
ping to those whom it may concern, waiting the arrival of 
the cargo at Liverpool, and the removal of the bales to 
the factories of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

It is evident, that the newly arrived vegetable down 
needs considerable preparation before it can be delivered 
to the care of the spinner, for, having been closely 
packed in tight bales a long time, the whole is matted 
together in one dense mass. It is therefore subjected 
to the operation of a machine fitted to tear open 
the tangled cotton, and free it from the dirt which 
may have become mingled with it. Having undergone 
this preliminary loosening and shaking, the cotton is 
prepared for the " scutching machine," by which it is 
still more disentangled and cleansed, being beaten by 
flat pieces of metal, which move with the rapidity of 
1/200 revolutions in a minute. When the cotton is thus 
thoroughly opened and expanded by the "spreading 
machine," it becomes ready for the important operations 
upon which its utility and beauty depend. One of these, 
and a necessary preliminary to spinning, is carding, 
which consists in spreading out all the cotton fibres iti 
one direction, Uiat the woolly mass may be smooth and 



ready for the first stages of the spinning process. This 
was originally performed by cards, in which were in- 
serted wire teeth, when, the cotton being laid upon the 
lower card, and the teeth of the upper drawn like a 
comb across the entangled mass, the difierent fibres are 
drawn in the direction towards which the card is moved. 

Carding was formerly performed b^ the hand; but a 
machine was subsequently invented, m which the loose 
cotton, being laid upon a revolving toothed cylinder, 
and pressed against a card fitted with wire teeth, is 
gradually placed all one way. A small roller covered 
with teeth snatches off the carded cotton from the 
large revolving cylinder, and conducts the soft fleecy 
band between two rollers which compress it into a closer 
substance. In this state the cotton, called a roving, or 
sliver, falls into a vessel placed beneath the roller, 
ready for the application of the spinning machines. The 
slivers taken from the old hand cards were only a few 
inches long ; but those produced by the modem carding 
machine extend hundreds of yards in length, and a 
constant supply of cotton is furnished by means of a 
revolving cloth called the feeder. This brings the 
beaten cotton from the scutching machine to the toothed 
cylinder. The next operation is called drawing, and 
consists in combining several slivers, and then drawing 
otU these conjoined threads, so that the whole sliver 
shall not exceed the thickness of the original separate 
pieces. Thus, several slivers being drawn through 
rollers, and so reduced to a greater fineness, are united 
by passing through a funnel, by which the line is in- 
creased in thickness and strength. The cotton next 
undergoes the operation called roving, in which several 
slivers are joined together as by the drawing process, 
but the roving machine gives a sligJU twist, this being 
the first step in the spinning. To describe all the pecu- 
liar details of roving, wi&out reference to working 
models, is impossible. But the principle combines the 
three acts of uniting several slivers, drawing out the 
thread thus* formed, and giving a slight twist to the 
loose material. Suppose four slivers are joined in one, 
and then drawn out to four times the length of this one, 
it is evident that the single resulting sliver will equal 
the lengths of the four from which it Ib formed. Again, 
let foor of such compound slivers be combined, and 
stretched to four times the length, it is clear that the 
combined thread has no leas than sixteen distinct 
slivers in it. These successive combinations and draw- 
ings are important, as they secure an equable thick- 
ness throughout the whole length of the thr^. So 
numerous are the operations necessary, even before 
commencing the work of spinning. These scutchings, 
cardings, drawings and rovings involve an amount of 
labour and skill, of which few who use daily the cotton 
thread have any conception. 

Before proceeding to the various machines employed 
in cotton spinning, we must pause to notice the early 
state of the cotton manufacture, and contrast this with 
the present amount of its production in England ; we 
shall then be able to appreciate the powers and the 
value of the inventions which have effected the change. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that the 
cotton manufacture is of modem date; for, though 
forming a branch of trade many centuries ago, it is 
only in later days that it has developed its powers, and 
created for itself a kingdom in the world of art. 

The former state of this manufacture may be most 
forcibly contrasted with the present by a simple line of 
figures ; for though these strict unbending little signs 
may not have much poetry in them, they deal in the 
most convincing of all logic, and utter the most power- 
ful of all statements ; nor is deep poetry, even the most 
solemn and significant, far from those figures which 
so often hint with sublime brevity a nation's history. 
Sixty or seventy years ago, a period within the recol- 
lection of some now living, the cotton manufacture con- 
sumed annually 3,000,000 lbs. of raw cotton; and this, 
no doubt, seemed a vast amount to many at that time. 
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The child Bitting on the violet bank beneath the hedge- 
row, and watching his elder sister turning merrily her 
spinning wheel, would be amazed when told by his 
father that such a weight, so overwhelming in its vast- 
ness to their simple minds, was manutactured Into 
cloth. 

Men, too, grave seniors, looked suspiciously toward 
the cotton lands, and loved them not; — enough was 
already done in this matter, more was unsafe. Too 
much of such work seemed ominous ; certain coming 
events were looming through the mists of the future ; 
and somehow the whirling wheels of the mechanic 
seemed connected with those changes. Enough, there- 
fore : 3,000,000 lbs. wrought up, is a mighty yearly 
work — England is very busy— she will get thin and 
care-worn if thus she works. So thought some, gazing 
at those 8,000,000 lbs.; but the numbers would, strange 
to say, keep growing ; the roar of wheels increased not 
only in the old places, but on the right hand and on 
the left; from the once quiet streams in gentle vallevs 
the strange perplexing sound perseveringly arose. The 
traveller who had long left his home in some lonely 
glen, returned, and saw the river — where he, a boy, had 
wandered the long day, catching many a stout fish, 
and scarcely meeting with man— swarming with busy 
mechanics, and many lights from tall factories flashing 
upon the stream, where once nought but the lights of 
heaven pUyed. Truly the 8,000,000 lbs. had grown to 
10,000,000 ; nor did the numbers yet stand still, no rest 
was seen ; and where, indeed, could rest be 1 for the 
3,000,000 rose to 20,000,000, whilst men were gazing 
and listening with no small wonderment. We need 
not trace the gradual rise of the numbers. It may 
be sufficient to state that the 8,000,000 lbs. rose to 
280,000,000 lbs. of raw cotton used yeariy in the fac- 
tories of Britain. Such has been the rapid growth 
of the cotton manufacture, affecting not only England, 
its central place of growth, but the New and Old Worid; 
the former aa the field of its first production, the latter 
as the recipient of the treasured material. The down 
of a pod has now become of such importance, that 
jealous and suspicious nations are kept from war by the 
wants it has created, and by the readiness with which 
it supplies those wants. ' A fact full of deep meaning 
is this, for all who are engaged in studying the great 
problem of human civilisation. 

But the reader may now inquire, whether this manu- 
facture is wholly modem ; whether the earlier ages of 
the worid remained ignorant of the great uses to which 
the down of the cotton plant might be applied. To 
this we answer, that the manufacture existed in the 
East, especially in Persia and Egypt, at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, but probably on a small 
scale, for native use only. Neither of those countries 
appears to have exported the manufaotured cotton, other- 
wise it would certainly have been found amongst the 
almost numberless luxuries brought to Rome, from the 
remotest regions of the earth. Ko mention is made of 
such a commodity in the Roman lists of articles paying 
custom dues. 

The manufacture has also existed in India from a 
remote period, as Herodotus, who flourished 460 years 
before the Christian era, and travelled into Assyria and 
Babylonia, speaks of garments worn by the Indians, 
which were made from the stcbstance of a plant, much 
finer than sheep's wool. What could thi« have been 
but cotton 1 No known plant supplies a material 
answering to such a description except the Gossypium. 

Similar testimony is given by another ancient writer, 
Nearchus, the favourite admiral of Alexander the Great, 
who is supposed to have surveyed the regions of India 
lying along the Indus. He mentions garments made 
from a white substance growing on trees. Was not this 
cotton ? He who should answer " yes," would not be 
accused of rashness. 

Cotton was certainly brought from various parts of 
India into the eastern provinces of the Roman empire. 



in the sixth century, all of which circnmsta&ces indicatdd 
the existence of this manufiicture in India. Nor was it 
unknown to Europe in the middle ages, the Moon of 
Spain being celebrated for their cotton products about 
the year 1000, and, 300 years later, Barcelona was dis- 
tinguished for similar commodities. 

A singular illustration of the rising of an art in two 
distinct and unconnected regions, was given upon the 
dj^covcry of America, when the cotton manufacture was 
found amongst the Mexicans and Pemvians, whose 
priests were clothed in robes made from that substance, 
which now supplies a healthy and elegant clothing to the 
millions of Britain. This cleariy proves the indepen- 
dent origin of the cotton manufacture in the two most 
remote regions of the world— India and America. 

In England, also, the manufacture was known at 
least 200 years ago ; for we hear Lewis Roberts, in his 
" Treasury of Traffic," thus speak of the present seat 
of the iron trade : " In Birmingham cotton wool fnna 
the East was worked into fustians and dimities." There 
are notices 200 years before this, of coUons in England ; 
and it has been supposed that the manufacture existed 
here in the fifteenth century, for we read that Bolton- 
le-Moor then excelled in the making of cotton goods. 
But here a singular circumstance must be noted : the 
word cotton was applied to woollen stuflfs in the fifteenth 
and following centuries. When, therefore, we read of 
the ^^chester cottons of the sixteenth century, it 
appears that we must understand woollens, the manu- 
facture of which is of ancient date in England. That 
woollen goods should be described as cottons, may seem 
strange to manv readers ; but the wonder will ranish 
if we admit, with some, that the term cotton is but a 
corruption of the word coating, which would, of eouise, 
apply to any material suited for clothing. 

Such a use of the word was not confined to the 
ignorant, but sanctioned by the style of acts of Par- 
liament, one of which, in the time of Edward VI., 
treating of " Manchester, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
cottons,** is entitled, an Act *' for the true making of 
woollen cloth ;" and the material intended was certainly 
woollen, as appears from various clauses of the statute.' 

Camden uses similar language when treating of the 
trade of Manchester, and speaks of "woollen elotiis^ 
which they call Manchester cottons.** One remnant of 
this custom still exists in the term " Kendal cottons,* 
which are coar«3 woollen cloths, chiefly manu&ctnred 
for the negroer of America and the W^t Indies. 

It must be admitted that the cotton manufeu^re did 
not take deep root in England till of late years ; the 
rapid growth has, however, made ample amends for 
previous slowness. The peculiar advantages posses^ 
by the localities in which the cotton manufacture origi- 
nated, contributed to its astonishing growth, for in 
South Lancashire, and the south-western parts of York- 
shire, are the three great elements, — water-power, fiid, 
and iron, — all of which form the combination requisite 
for vast manufacturing operations. Thus the river 
Irwell was so crowded with mills, that neariy 800 were 
found along the banks of that stream and its branches. 

In these busy hives, plain men, of strong sense and 
persevering character, have created fortunes from which 
many a princedom might have been formed, whilst 
from the ever-working factories of the North, the beau- 
tiful production of almost countless spindles and one 
hundred thousand looms have gone to Uie remotest 
regions of India, the central districts of Africa, and the 
western wilds of America. But how has this result 
been accomplished 1 Has it been effected by vast com- 
binations of human labour? — Did mere hands, bones, 
and muscles, raise the structure of the cotton-trade? 
Mere physical application will do much, doubUeas, — it 
raised the Pyramids, founded the glories of Thebes, and 
spread out over the ancient world the Cyclopean cities 
in ages too distant to be clearly scanned through the 
mists of many centuries. But mere labour would never 
have worked out the results of the system we have been 
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contempUting ; nuu^inerp has produced the marvel ; 
this has taken up the load which the physical powere of 
maa would have reeled under. 

{To be continued.) 



PRANK PAIRLEGH; 

OBy OLD COMPANIONS IN NEW SOSN^. 

Br F. E. S. 
CHAP. V. 

THI SOMAN FATHKE. 

Dreams, je strange mysterious visions of the soul I 
Ye wild and freakish gambolings of the spint, freed 
from the incubus of matter, and unfettered by the con- 
trol of reason, of what fantastic caprices are ye the 
originators— what caricatures of the yarious features 
of our waking life do ye not exhibit to us, ludicrous 
and distorted indeed, but still preserving through their 
most extravagant exaggerations, a wayward and gro- 
tesque likeness to the realities they shadow forth ! 
And stranger even than your most strange vagaries, 
is the cool matter-of-fact way in which our sleeping 
senses calmly accept, and acquiesce in, the medley of 
impoesible absurdities you offer to their notice. We 
conceive ourselves proceeding along a green lane on 
horseback ; the animal upon which we are mounted 
becomes suddenly, we know not how, a copper tea- 
kettle ; we ride quietly on without testifying, or even 
feeling, the least symptom of surprise (as though the 
identity of hackneys-and tea-kettles was a fact generally 
recognised in natural ^istory) ; the kettle addresses us, 
it converses with us on all the subjects which interest 
us most deeply ; and we discuss our various hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, loves and hates, with no other 
sentiment, save a degree of pleasure at the very sensible 
and enlightened views which the utensil takes of the 
matter. I might multiply examples, ad infinitum^ to 
illustrate my meaning; but to those who are familiar 
with the phenomena described, one instance will suffice; 
while those who have never experienced them, will 

Cbably, at all events, take refuge in disbelief, and 
ent themselves with a self<-8atisfying sorrow over the 
fresh proof it adduces of the truth of the Israelitlsh 
Monarch's aphorism, that ''all men are liars." 

Be this as it may, my sleep (when, at length, after 
the excitement I had undergone, sleep condescended to 
visit me, which was not until, contrary to all the rules 
of good breeding, the god had allowed me to call upon 
him repeatedly in vain) was disturbed by all sorts and 
kinds of visions. Lawlesses innumerable, attended by 
shoals of top-booted shrimps, — the visionary shrimp 
being a sort of compromise between the boy so called, 
and the real article, — drove impossible dog-carts drawn 
by quadrupeds whose heads and necks bore a striking 
resemblance to the waltz-loving Diana Clapperton, up 
and down ball-rooms, to the unspeakable terror of 
aquadronsof turbaned old ladies. Deafening peals of bells, 
rung by troops of Preddy CoIcmen (which I take to be the 
correct plural of Coleman) were rousing night-capped 
nations from their slumbers in alarm, to whom flocks 
of frightened mayors were bleating forth bewildered 
orders, which resulted in provoking everybody; and 
through it all, mixed up and combined with every- 
thing, the pale interesting face of Clara Saville, charac- 
terized by an expression of sadness, gazed at me 
reproachfully out of its large trustful eyes, and ren- 
dered me intensely miserable. From dreams such as 
thcae I was not sonjr to be aroused by the sun shining 
brightly in through my window-shutter; and, on con- 
sulting my watch, ffound, somewhat to my surprise, that 
I had slept till nearly mid-day. 



On reaching the breakfast-room my first inquiry wba 
for Lawless, in reply to which 1 was informed, that he 
bad returned (on the fire-engine^ about half an hour 
after I came in ; that immediately upon his arrival he 
had called for unlimited supplies of rum, lemons, and 
other suitable ingredients, wherewith he manufactured 
a monster brewing of punch in a washing-tub, for the 
benefit of the firemen, with whom he had somehow 
contrived to establish the most amicable relations ; he 
then assisted in discussing the beverage he had pre- 
pared, which appeared to produce no particular effects, 
until, wishing to rise to return thanks when they drank 
his health, he lost his balance, and being carried to bed 
by the waiter and boots, had not yet re-appeared. Not 
liking to disturb him, I breakfasted alone, and then 
strolled out to look after Freddy. I found him sitting 
in the study, busily engaged in drawing the lease he 
had mentioned to us the night before. On seeing me, 
however, he sprang up, and shaking me by the hand, 
inquired how 1 was after all our adventures. 

" That's all right, so far," was his reply to my assur- 
ance that my injured arm was going on favourably, and 
that, barring that, I felt no ill effects of any kind. " I 
tell you what," he continued, " my governor's in no 
end of a rage about the bell- ringing afiair : that old 
fool of a mayor recognised me it seems, and vows venge- 
ance, threatening to do all sorts of things to me, and 
the governor swears he'll aid and abet him in anything 
he chooses to do. They had better take care what they 
are at, or they may find I'm not to be bullied with Im- 
punity ; but come along into the drawing-room ; I don't 
mind facing the elders now I've got you to support me ; 
and really, what between my father's accusations, and 
my mother's excuscp, it's as good aa a play." 

" You're abominably undutiful, master Fred,** replied 
I, as I turned to follow him. 

On reaching the drawing-room we found Mr. Coleman 
standing with his arms folded, and with an air of dig- 
nified severity, so exactly in the centre of the hearth- 
rug, that he seemed to belong to the pattern. Seated 
in a low arm-chair on his right hand was Mrs. Coleman, 
apparently absorbed in the manufacture of some myste- 
rious article of knitting, which constantly required pro- 
pitiating by the repetition of a short arithmetical puzzle, 
without which it would by no means allow itself to be 
created. At her feet, engaged in the Sisyphian labour 
of remedying the effects of " a great fall " in worsteds, 
scissors, and other *' articles for the work-table," knelt 
Lucy Markham, lookin^f so piquante and pretty, that 
I could not help wondenng how my friend Freddy con- 
trived to keep himself heart-whole, if, as I imagined, 
he was thrown constantly into her society. The party 
was completed by a large, sleek, scrupulously white cat, 
clearly a privileged individual, who sat bolt upright in 
the chair opposite Mrs. Coleman, regarding the company 
with an air of intense self-satisfaction, and evidently 
considering the whole thing got up for her express 
delectation. Mr. Coleman received me with an air of 
pompous civility, hoping I felt no ill effects from my 
exertions in the earlier part of the evening — taking 
care to lay a marked emphasis on the word earlier. 
Lucy acknowledged my presence by a smile, and a 
slight inclination of the head, but without altering her 
position. Worthy Mrs. Coleman, however, jumped up, 
and shook hands warmly \%ith me, thereby providing 
Lucy with full employment for the next ten minutes 
in picking up the whole machinery' of the knitting. 

" Yery glad indeed to see you, Mr. Jjawless," com- 
menced Mrs. Coleman. 

*' It's Fairlegh, mother," interposed Freddy. 

" Yes, my dear, yes, I knew it was Mr. Fairlegh, 
only I'm always making a mistake about names ; but 
I never forget a face I've once seen ; and I'm sure I'm 
not likely to forget Mr. Fairlegh's after the noble way 
in which he behaved last night" (here Mr. Coleman 
turned away with a kind of ironical growl, and began 
caressing the cat). ** I declare when I saw him setting 
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Miss Savllle's dress on foe, so nicely made as it was 



''My dear aunt,** remonstrated Lucy, "it was Mr. 
Lawless who threw down the candelabrum, and set 
Clara's frock alight" 

" Yes, my love, I know, I saw it all, my dear; and 
very kind it was of him, I mean afterwards, in speaking 
to me of it ; he said he was so very sorry about it,— and 
he called it something funny, poor young man, — ' no 

end of a something or other' " 

" SeU," suggested Freddy. 

'* Oh yes, that was it, no end of a sell. What did he 
mean by that, my dear V 

" I strongly disapprove," observed Mr. Coleman (who 
•till continued stroking the cat as he spoke, which pro- 
cess he performed bypassing his hand deliberately from 
her head, along her back, to the very tip of her tail, 
which he retained each time in his grasp for a moment, 
ere he reH»mmenced operations), " I highly disapprove 
of the absurd practice, so common with young men of 
the present day, of expressing their ideas in that low 
and incomprehensible dialect, termed ' slang,* which, 
in my opinion, has neither wit nor refinement to re- 
commena it, and which effectually prevents their 
ac<^uiring that easy yet dignified mode of expression, 
which should characterize the conversation of the true 
gentleman. In my younger days we took Burke for 
our model ; the eloquence of Pitt and Fox gave the tone 
to society; and during our hours of relaxation, we 
emulated the polished wit of Sheridan : but it is a 
symptom of that fearful levelling system which is one 
of the most alarming features of the present age, instead 
of striving to raise and exalt—*' 

" Really, my dear Mr. Coleman, I beg your pardon 
for interrupting you," cried Mrs. Coleman, " but this is 
the second time you've lifted my poor little cat off her 
hind legs by her tail ; and though she's as good as 
gold, and lets you do just what you like to her, it can't 
be pleasant for her, I'm sure." 

The only reply to this, if reply it can be called, was 
an angry " Psha !" and, turning on his heel, Mr. Cole- 
man strode with great dignity towards the window, 
though the effect was considerably marred by his 
stumbling agunst an ottoman which stood in the way, 
and hurting his shin to an extent which entailed 
rubbing, albeit a sublunary and un-Spartan operation, 
as a necessary consequence. A pause ensued, which 
at length became so awkward, that I was about to 
hazard some wretched commonplace or other, for the 
sake of breaking the silence, wnen Mrs. Coleman ad- 
dressed me with — 

" Youll take some luncheon, Mr. Lawless, I'm sure. 
Yreddy, ring the bell /'* 

** He'll be ready enough to do that," growled Mr. 
Coleman ; " you could not have asked a fitter person." 

" Of course he will, a dear fellow," replied Mrs. Cole- 
man; *' he's always ready to oblige anybody." 

" I disapprove greatly of such extreme facility of 
disposition," observed Mr. Coleman; "^it lays a young 
man open to every temptation that comes in his way; 
for want of a proper degree of firmness and self-respect, 
he gets led into all kinds of follies and excesses." 

'* Now, my dear Mr. Coleman," returned his wife, 
" I cannot bear to hear you talk in that way ; you are 
too hard upon poor Freddy and his young friends ; I'm 
certain they meant no harm by it all; if they did ring 
the bells by way of a joke, I dare say they had drunk 
rather more champagne than was prudent, and they 
scarcely knew what they were about; and really all 
they seem to have done was to make people get up a 
little sooner than usual, and that is rather a good thing 
than otherwise, for I'm sure if you did but know the 
trouble I have sometimes in getting the maids out of 
bed in a morning, — and that fine lazy gentleman of a 
footman too^ he's just as bad. — Why, what's the matter 
nowl" 
" I really am astonished at you, Mrs. Coleman," 



exclaimed her husband, walking hurriedly ocroaa the i 
room,— although this time he took care to avoid the 
ottoman, ** encouraging that boy of yours in soch 
scandalous and ungentlemanly proceedings as those 
he was engaged in last night ! No harm, indeed t 
I only hope (that is, I don't hope it at all, for he 
deserves to be punished, and I wish he may) that the 
lawB^ of his country may tliink there's no hiurm in it 
Mr. Dullmug, the mayor, intends, veir properly in mj 
opinion, to appeal to those laws ; and that is a thing, 
I am proud to say, no Englishman ever does in vain. * 
You may smile, sir," he continued, detecting Freddy is ' 
the act of telegraphing to me his dissent from the la«t 
doctrine propounded. "You may ridicule your oM 
fiELther's opinion, but you'll find it no lau^iing matter 
to clear yourself and justify your conduct, in a court of | 
justice. They may bring it in conspiracy, for I dare b^ ' 
you plotted it all beforehand ; they may bring it in riot, 
for there were three of you engaged in it ; they ma; 
bring it in treason, for you incited his unity's aubjeda 
to commit a breach of t^e peace, and interfered with 
the proper officers in the discharge of their duty : 'poa 
my woiti I believe they might bring it in murder, for 
the poor child t^t had the measles in the town died 
between six and seven o'clock this morning, and no 
doubt the confusion had something to do with aoeele- 
rating its death. So, sir, if you're not hanged, you're 
certain of transportation ; and don't ask me to mmA i| 
you ; I've lived by supporting the law for fifty yesn, 
and I'm not going in my old age to lend my counte- 
nance to those who breioc it, and set it ai nought, 
though my own son be one of them. I have spoken 
my mind plainly, Mr. Fairlegh, more so perhaps than 
I sJiould have done before a guest in my own house* hot 
it is a matter upon which I fed deeply. I wish yon good 
morning, sir." So saying, he turned away, and stalked 
nuyestically out of tiie room, closely followed, not to 
say imitated, by the cat, who held her tail erect^ so u 
to form a right angle with the line of her baek, and 
walked with an air of meek dignity and rhastffnrd 
self-approvaL 

"That's what I call pleasant and satisfiMstory* ex- 
claimed Freddy, i^r a pause, during which eadi 
member of the party exchanged glances of conatematioa 
with somebody else. "Who would ever have imagined 
the possibility of the governor's turning cantankerooi 
— assuming the character of the Roman father up«i the 
shortest possible notice, and thirsting to sacrifice his son 
on the altar of the outraged laws of his country ! What 
an interesting victim I shall make to be sure ! Lwy 
must lend me that wreath of flowers she looked w 
prettv in last night, to wear at the fatal ceremony. And 
my dear mother shall stand near, tearing out those 
revered locks of hers by handfuls." (The rouier dioald 
perhaps be informed that Mrs. Coleman rejoiced in a fiUae 
front of so open and ingenuous a nature, that from iti 
youth upwards it never cotdd have been guilty of deeetving 
any one.) " May I ring and tell John to hare aQ the 
carving-knives sharpened % it would be more satis&e- 
tory to my feelings not to be slaughtered with a Uunt 
weapon." 

"Don't talk in that horrid way, Frederic," cried 
Mrs. Coleman, " I'm sure your father would never think 
of doinff such dreadful things; but I believe you're 
only making fun of him, which isn't at all right of yoo. 
I'm not a bit surprised at his being angry with yoa* 
when you know how steady he always says he was as a 
voung man (not that I ever quite believed it though) ; 
he never went ringing bells, however late he mighi 
stay out at night, that I heard of (though I ah(n)d 
never have known it if he had, very likely). I don't 
myself see any great harm in it, you know, Mr. Fairiegk. 
particularly alter your saving poor Clara Savil]e,aM 
Freddy from drowning, — indeeid I shall always han 
the highest opinion of you for it, only I wish yoa had 
never done it at all, either of you, because of makiaf 
your father so angry, you I mean, Frederic." 
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" Have joti rcceiyed any account of Miss Saville this 
morning r inquired I, anxious to change the conversa- 
tion ; for I conld see that Freddy, despite his assumed 
indifference, was a good deal annoy^ at the serious 
light in which the old gentleman seemed to look upon 
our escapade. " I should be glad to know that she 
was none the worse for ^all the alarm she must have 
suflered." 

" No, we have not heard anything of her," replied 
Lucy. '* Should we not send to inquire after her, 
auntV 

*' Certainly, my dear Lucy ; I am glad you have 
reminded me ; I always meant to send, only all this 
has put it out of lUy head.** 

" Now, Frank, there's a splendid chance for you,** 
exclaimed Freddy ; *' nothing can be^more correct than 
for you to call and make the proper inquiries in person; 
and then if old Stiff-back should happen not to be at 
home, and you can contrive to get let in, and the young 
lady be not actually a stone " 

" Indeed, Frederic, she is nothing of the kind,** inter- 
rupted Lucy, warmly ; " if you only knew her, you 
would be astonished to find what deep and lively feel- 
ings are concealed beneath that calm manner of hers ; 
but she has wonderful self-control. I could see last 
night how much she was grieved at being obliged to 
go away without having thanked Mr. Fairlegh for 
saving her.*' 

*' Give her a chance to repair the error to-day, by all 
means, then,'* said Freddy ; " and if you should succeed 
in gaining an interview, and she really is anxious to do 
a little bit of the grateful, and old Vernon does not 
kick you down stairs, I shdl begin to regret that I 
didn*t extinguish her myself." 

** I really have a great mind to follow your advice," 
returned I ; *' it is only proper to inquire after the 
young lady, and they need not let me in unless they 
like.** 

" If you should see her, Mr. Lawlegh," said Mrs. 
Coleman, "tell her from me, how very much vexed 
I was about the candelabrum being thrown down and 
netting fire to her dress ; it was nmde of the very best 
Dresden China, and must have cost (only it was a present, 
which made it all the more valuable you know) fifteen 
or sixteen guineas ; and I'm sure I wonder, now I come 
to think of it, why it did not blaze up and bum her 
to death ; but you were so quick and clever, and entirely 
spoilt that beautiful whittle of old Mrs. Trottles, with 
the greatest presence of mind ; and I'm sure we ought 
all to be tlumkful to you for it ; and we shall be de- 
lighted to see her when she has quite recovered it, tell 
her, particularly Lucy, who is nearest her own age, 
you know.'* 

" Let me see,** said Freddy, musing ; " Mrs. Trottles 
must be seventy-two if she is a day ; *pon my word, 
Lucy, you're the youngest-looking woman of your age 
I ever met with ;• if I had not heard my mother say it 
myself, I'd never have believed it.** 

" Believed what, Freddy 1 What have I said T asked 
Mrs. Coleman. 

" That Lucy was Mrs. Trottles* most intimate friend, 
because she was nearest her own age," returned Freddy. 

** No such thing, sir ; I said, or I meant to say, — only 
you are so tiresome with your jokes, that you puzzle 
one, — that (Lucy being her own age, I mean Clara*s, 
Mr. Fairlegh was to tell her how very glad she would 
be (and very natural it is for young people to like 
young people) to see her ; and 1 hope you'll remember 
to tell her all I have said, Mr. Fairless, for I'm always 
anxions to try to please and amuse her, she's so very 
dull and stupid, poor thing ! '* 

To perform tnis utter impossibility I fiiithfully 
pledged myself ; and taking a hasty farewell of the 
lad tea, hurried out of the room to conceal a fit of 
laughter, which had been gradually becoming irre- 
pressible. 

'* Laugh away, old boy,*' cried Freddy, who had 



accompanied me into the hall ; " no wonder I'm an odd 
fellow, for, as Pat would say, my mother was one before 
me, and no mistake. I wish you luck with the fair 
Clara, — not that you'll see her, — old Vernon will take 
care of that somehow or other; even if he's not at home, 
hell have locked her up safely before he went out, 
depend upon it.'* 

" You do not mean that in sober earnest 1" said I. 

" Perhaps not actually in fact," replied Freddy, "but 
in effect I believe he does. Clara tells Lucy she never 
sees any one." 

'' She shall see me to-day, if I can possibly contrive 
it,** said I. ** Oh, for the good old days of chivalry, 
when knocking the guardian on the head, and running 
away with the imprisoned damsel afterwards, would 
have been accounted a very moral and gentlemanlike 
way of spending the morning !" 

'' Certainly, they had a pleasant knack of simplifying 
matters, those * knights of old,' ** replied Freddy ; '* but 
it's not a line of business that would have suited me at 
all; in balancing their accounts, the kicks always 
appear to have obtained a very uncomfortable prepon- 
derance over the halfr^nce ; besides, when one kills a 
man, it's as well to have some slight notion why one 
does it; and the case comes home to one still more 
closely, if it's somebody else who's going to kill you." 

" You're about right there, master Freddy," said I, 
smiling as I shook hands with him, and quitted the 
house. 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY.^ 
Chap. VIL 

MiSB Campbell had not much difficulty in unravelling 
the mystery of Agnes's charade ; and Justine then asked 
why the Hdlehorus niger is called a rose, since it has 
little resemblance to that flower. 

** It certainly does not resemble the various double 
roses of our gardens," replied Sophia ; *' yet it is not un- 
like in shime to the common hedge-roses, which botanists 
regard as the original stock whence all those delightful 
viuleties have sprung ; and old Oerarde describes it as 
bearing ' rose-fauuoned flowers,' which is more correct 
than what he says of its slender stalk, for that is, as you 
see, like the leaves, thick and succulent, and veiy unlike 
the 'twisted Eglantine.'" 

*' There have been learned disputes," said Mr. Barlow, 
" as to whether Milton meant the wild-rose or the honey- 
suckle by that expression ; I see, Sophia, you incline to 
the opinion which assigns it to the rose. I always con- 
sider the slight, delicate, rambling hedge-rose as the 
Eglantine, seeing I havo my friend Gerarde's authority 
for doing so, and that the Honeysuckle or Woodbine 
has names sufllciently poetical without usurping this ; 
and, though I know some say our great poet would not 
be guilty of the tautology of putting another rose into 
his picture after the sweet-briar, yet I beg to state 
that they are distinct varieties, and differ in their habit 
of growing ; and, if he had meant the honeysuckle, he 
might have been more correct, and found an equially 
good rhyme, in the more generally applied name of 
Woodbine." 

" I should be inclined to agree with Sophia," said 
Miss Campbell, " if the hedge-rose were ' twisted,* but, 
alas! it is not, and the honeysuckle is. However, 1 beg 
to retract what I said of Uie heather, dear as it is, being 
our only floral beauty in Scotland, since we have wild- 
roees, and none is more beautiful that the white Ayr- 
shire, whose delicate flowers contrast so gracefully with 
its rich brown stems and dark leaves.*' 

" As you advance so rapidly under my tuition in 
German, Lucy," said Frederic, " you ought to know that 
this flower is called in that language Christwortz, or 
Heilich Christkrant, for the same reason that it is 



(1) Continued twm page 217. 
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called Chriatmaa-rose here, 1 suppofle, if that is from ite 
season of flowering." 

" I am induced, said Mr. Porster, " to think, that the 
word ' rose/ when applied to other flowers, is used more 
as an honorary title than as a descriptive appellation ; 
and that this mode of applying it is derived from the 
eastern idiom, whence so many mope of our daily 
phrases and ideas are derived, than those who are not 
m the habit of studying the subject would imagine. 
The word ' rose * occurs but twice in the Bible ; and in one 
of those places, the seventy learned men who translated 
the Septuagint have rendered it ' Flower of the field,* 
instead of 'Rose of Sharon,' which is the more generally 
received version. The same word, in Persian, *gul,' 
signifies both rose and flower; and I believe Cyril will 
tell us that one word has both meanings in Arabic ; so 
that Christmas-rose may not so much Indicate a rose- 
like flower, as the Christmas-flower par excellence — the 
flower which stands unrivalled at Christmas— as the 
rose does in that season when so many vainly strive with 
her for the pre-eminence." 

*' I remember, my dear father,** said Alice Forster, 
" that you tried haid to trace to the same eastern source 
the monkish legend carved in the magnificent Chaptei^ 
house of York Minster, which you pointed out to me 
when we were there." 

" Oh !" cried Charles, " I recollect that boasts 

' Ut Bosa flos flonun, tic est domns ista domonun ;' 

which I suppose I may be allowed to translate, for the 
benefit of little Laura : ' As the rose is the chief of flow- 
ers, so ia thia houae the chief of houaea.'" 

" More than Laura are obliged you, Mr. Charles," 
said Miss Campbell ; " but pray, Alice, will not these 
obaervationa apply to your favourite primrose, whose 
name you hoard censured so much to your amusement 
by somebody, who said they could not see why it was 
called a prime rose, since for their parts they did not 
think it was a rose at all, and if it was, it was a very 
shabby oneV 

" Poor old lady, she was quite right ; for it has not 
the alighteat reaemblance or relationahip to a rose, but 
takea ite name from the Latin word ' primua,' first — 
the first flower of the spring ; the word ' roae' here again 
meaning flower, and agreeing «ith my fitther'a theory. 
Is it XLOt ao, Sophia?" 

"Yea; and its botanical name, Primula> has the 
aame derivation." 

" And ia it not called Primvto, in French, Juatiner 
asked Agnea ; " and that has very much the same 
aound." 

" It ia 80," replied her cousin ; " and I dare say it has 
the aame meaning." 

" Yea," continued Sophia ; " the French Primv^re, 
the Italian Primav^ra, and the Spanish Prima vena, all 
aignify the firat of the apring : indeed, in Italian, Pri- 
mav^ atanda for apring itself; and the primrose, with 
its name at full length, is Fior di primav^ra — ao, you 
aee, the general voice of Europe prononncea Alice'a pet 
the firat flower of the year." 

" Primav^ra," quoted Cyril— 

* O Primavira, ^OTcntii deU* anno, 
Bella madre di fiori, 
D'erbe novelle e di novelli amori ; 
Tu tomi ben, ma tcco 
Non tomano i sereni 
£ fortunati di delle mie gioie.* ** 

'* In apite of CyriVa sentimental Italian quotation," 
said Rosaline, ''I will venture to give you one in plain 
Engliab, from the peasant poet, John Clare, who has 
described the primrose very beautifully in one of his 
sonnets : — 

* Welcome, pale Primrose ! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinny through, 
*14id creeping moss and ivy's darker green : 



How much thy presence beantlfies the ^nnd ! — 
How sweet thy modest unaffected pnde 
Glows on the sunny bank and wood's warm side ( 

And, where thy fairy flowers in groups are fonnd. 

The schoolboy roams delightedly alon^. 
Plucking the fairest with a rude dehgfat : 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song. 
To gaze a moment on the nleasing tight ; 

O'erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning Spring.* 

*' Does it not describe what we have all seen very, veiy 
often T' 

•' 1 nmat put in my word again," aaid Frederic, "for 
a little more attention to Lucy and^ myself: Sophia ii 
very affronting to ua; for, when talking of the geoenl 
voice of Europe, ahe did not chooae to notice Qermany, 
where the primrose ia not only called by the learned, 
der Primel, from the Latin, Primula; but by the pea- 
santry, Schlupelblume." 

" And pray, cousin Frederic, what ia the meaning of 
that very ugly word V 

" Why, Agnes, it meaos Key-flower, and / tiiink it 
very appropriate." 

" Well done, Frederic," cried Charles; " even Xcville 
the Grave looks up from his book in wonder, as to ho¥ 
you will prove your assertion." 

" Neville the Grave must allow that you are all veiy 
ignorant of the deeply mystical and poetical spirit of 
the German language, or you woidd see at once that the 
primrose, as a key, unlocks the gates of spring, and 
opens the way to the blooming train of Flora. 1 am 
sure Rosaline will be able to find, in some comer of her 
memory, a quotation to suit with this idea." 

Rosaline murmured over Milton's " Now the bright 
morning star, day's harbinger," and Gray's " Lo I where 
the rosy-bosomed hours, lair Venus' train i^pear,''— 
but aoon shook her head in despair, and her father com- 
plimented Frederic on having got pretty well over hii 
difliculty. " Though I think," added he, " there ia doi 
a little miat, as well as mystical poetry, in your expla- 
nation : I had thought the cowslip waa the flower mam 
by 'schlupelblume.' ** 

" The cowslip is one of tUe primrose tribe," sud Lqct; 
*'and the varieties of this tribe— the cowslip, oilip, 
polyanthua, auricula, &c.— are all so very neariy alike, 
that they are often confounded one with the other by 
old writers. I half fancy the cowslip atill more rani 
than the primrose, and I think aunt Martha will Mgret 
with me, aince ahe ia always delighted to receive tk 
very first which ia found in the meadows." 

" Indeed I am, Lucy ; and I quite agree with yoa, 
that the cowslip is more rural than the rest of the tribt 
Is it not the chosen of all the village children? Oae 
of the firat pleaaures of the apring ia to see the hvk 
creaturea wandering into the fields, rushing upon \k 
flowers as upon a newly discovered treasure, — loiteris; 
homewards laden with them, — their hands, their hate, 
and their pinafores full ; and then sitting down in ^ 
circle under the sunny hedgerows, and making o? 
their spoils into huge round cowslip-balls, as rocfii 
thoueh not so rosy, as their own meriy faces. ^V. 
can be so rural as a cowslip-ball 1 — Nothing bat i 
May garland, and that is often half-composed of cor- 
sUps." 

'' I dare hardly combat with Mrs. Martha's eotie 
siasm," said Alice ; " yet 1 would still venture a wo?^ 
for my poor primrose, which is very, very lovely, i»a 
ling under some bank as if listening to the manmu* ^ 
the running stream below, or looking up with its qoki 
eyes from the shady woodside, as if each flower were | 
banished star, and pale with pining for its native ikk% 
Do they not spring up sometimes in the mild )bj 
mornings, as if the bright silvery orbs we had looked i4 
the night before had grown tired of shining, and dn»^ 
ped down into the green sward to rest, and the s»ft4 
blue hyacinths bend over them as if they were mp^ 
and soothing the weary strangers to sleep ! *' 
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" "Alice, Alice,** said her sister Charlotte, "you let 
jrour tjmcjr run away with you strangely. I must give 
ny vote with Mrs. Martha and Lucy, not on their 
jrroanda bat on that of usefulness, for all tho prim- 
x)se8 in the woods would never cure the coughs and 
)o\da of the village as cowslip-wine does." 

''There speaks the g^ood housewife, Charlotte," said 
d^r. Loraine, " and I am quite willing to give my tes- 
imony in favour of your bright and beautiful cowslip- 
rine, though my good lady fancies it has a rival in 
ler rich elder-syrup. You certainly doctor the village 
€tween you. Even Miss Campbell must let her na- 
ional heather hang its diminished head when brought 
ito competition with so much usefulness. 

" Wae's me for the poor heather !" said Margaret, 

it has indeed lost the fame it formerly possessed : 
ut I would have you to know that it is recorded by 
ur historian, Boethius, as very nutritive to birds, 
easts, and specially to bees ; and that of this flower 
le Picts made a delicious and wholesome liquor ; 
at the manner of making it perished with their 
ctermination, as they never showed the craft except 
> their own blood.* 
" Weil, well, you have said more for it than I expected." 

" Yet not all that may be said," continued Miss 
ampbell, "or at least not so well as it has been 
lid by our Scottish poet Leyden — 

' Sweet, modpst flower, in lonely deserts dun. 
Retiring still for converse with the san, 
Whose sweet5 invite the soaring lark to stoop, 
And from th? cells the honied dew-bells scoop ! 
Though unobtrusive all thy beauties shine, 
Yet boast thou rival of the purpling vine ! 
For once thy mantling juice was seen to laugh 
In pearly cups, which monarchs loved to quafT; 
And frequent wake the wild inspired lay, 
On Teviot'a hills, beneath the rictiah sway.' " 

" Here," said Sophia, " is a drawing of a pretty little 
>wer, which, though not common in general, is so 
this neighbourhood, and shows the close affinity of 
e primrose and the auricula. It is the Bird's-eye- 
imrose, or Primula farinosa; and, though I have not 
cceeded very well, you may see by this drawing that 
th flower and leaf are covered with a sort of white 
ina or powder, from whence it derives its name.**4 
'* Pray, is the Evening primrose of our gardens a 
ti ve British plant T asked Margaret, " and what right 
8 it to the name of primrose, for it is a summer flower, 
d does not appear before June T 
*• The (Enothera biennis or evening primrose is a 
tive of North America ; yet it is to be found wild 
the sea-shore in Lancashire, where it is sup- 
4ed the seeds have been wafted by the waves 
the Atlantic," said Sophia. "It has its name 
m some resemblance which it bears both in 
ific and colour to the common primrose ; but the 
einblance goes no farther, for it belongs to a very 
Ferent tribe of plants. The botanical name comes 
m the Greek, and signifies * seeking or hunting wine,' 
; roots of this plant being formerly eaten like olives, 
a provocative to drinking — a fashion which we may 
pe the progress of temperance will soon number 
ongst those by-gone customs ' more honoured in the 
!ach than the observance.' " 

• The plant, however," said Lucy, " has better claim 

our notice than this bad quality. It is remarkab.e 

not unfolding its blossoms until the sun is declining, 

I is compared by Professor Lindley to the owl, though 

acknowledges the comparison does it injustice. Its 

(Je of opening, too, is very curious. The petals are 

d togeUier at the top by hooks which grow from the 

[ of the calyx or outward covering, and it first begins 

expand at the bottom of the cup, and is a long lime 

)re it acquires force enough to disengage itself at 

top, when it burets open almost instantaneously, 

the corolla spreads out nearly flat, becoming flaccid, 

closing again the following morning." 



" There are no wild planta of this species in any 
other part of £ngland but Lancashire," continued 
Sophia : " but we have one which greatly resembles it, 
and is of the same tribe ; that is the Epilobium, which 
name is descriptive of the flower seated on a pod. In 
English it is called willow-herb, and, I dare say, Ag^es 
and Laura will know it by a still more rustic name, if 
they look at this drawing of its gay pink flowers." 

" Oh, yes !" cried Laura Barlow, " we always call it 
codlings and cream at Woodthorpe, and, I think, Alice 
calls it apple-pie, it smells so nice^ just like baked 
apples." 

'' Thank you, Laura, both for the namee and deriva- 
tion, since those names are decidedly derived from the 
peculiar smell of which you speak. 

" Cyril," asked Mrs. Loraine, " can you confirm the 
report which Professor Lindley gives of the beauty of 
the primrose tribe in India, where, he says, it glows in 
the richest shades of purple or crimson, and spreads 
in profusion around the Himalayan mountains? 

" I am not botanist enough to speak of them as a tribe 
when dressed so very diflerently from our English 
flower ; but your discourse of roses reminds me of our 
beautiful Oleanders, which we also call bay-rose, or 
laurel rose. They do greatly resemble roses, and are as 
lovely and graceful in hue, and as sweet in perfume. 
We have also another rose, which is, however, rather 
less rose-like ~ the Kosa Sinensis or Japan rose as you 
call it here ; though its Indian name is always Hibiscus. 
I think I must place it in competition with Charlotte 
Foreter's cowslip, and Miss Campbell s heather, since it 
is equally useful and ornamental. 

" The hibiscus useful !" exclaimed Justine, " I know 
it well, having seen it both in the splendid conserva- 
tories near London, and on the magnificent Chinese 
paper with which the salon of IhOtel du V6my is hung. 
that room is so beautiful ! the flowers and birds of 
every strange form and variety reflected in all the 
mirrore and contrasted with the rich and heavy drapery 
of silk damask ! One might almost fancy it one of 
the scenes of the thousand and one tales ! But I never 
before heard that the hibiscus was useful." 

" My good cousin, it would be useful if only as a pat- 
tern for such a beautiful design as the paper you speak 
of ; but wc find it useful in India to make a sort of 
jelly, which greatly resembles currant jelly in flavour 
and colour, and is used instead of that home article, 
since we have no currants there. The pleasant acid 
petals are what are employed, and their bright colour is 
not lost in the process, so that I have no doubt. Miss 
Campbell, but our hibiscus jelly is equal to your lost 
heather wine." 

'* You are all in the wrong, Cyril," interrupted 
Alleyn, " if you think hibiscus is a native Indian word, 
for it is Greek — Greek for some sort of mallow." 

*' Yes," said Sophia, '* it certainly is, and is applied 
by modem botanists to this flower, as one of the mallow- 
tribe. Brilliant as it is, if you examine the structure of 
the flower you will find it resemble that of our native 
mallows, which are, however, low-growing herbaceous 
plants, whilst the hibiscus is a shrub. 1 never heard 
before of the Japan rose being made into jeHy ; but I 
know- that the Chinese make use of it to black their 
shoes, and that one of the species is sometimes put into 
soups and curries for the sake of the pleasant acid 
flavour it gives to them. Some of our English mallows 
are very pretty, particularly the Malva moschata, or 
musk mallow, whose pale pink flowers, and the musk- 
like scent from which it derives its name, might well 
entitle it to a place in our gardens, if it were not to be 
found in profusion by the way side. Can any thing be 
more fragile than it« texture, or more delicate than its 
odour as the wind gently waves its blossoms, surrounded 
as they are by bright leaves, divided into innumerable 
small lobes? Nor is the tribe here without its useful 
members. The Althea officinalis^ or marsh mallow, has 
its botanical name from the Greek word, ' to cure,' and 
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is well known us an emollient medicine ; and under the 
French name of Guimauve, I doubt not, Justine may 
have seen it used as a poultice." 

" Mamma," interrupted Agnes, " amongst all our 
roses we have not yet thought of the Rose of Jericho, that 
very curious flower which you said, one day, was very 
unlike a rose, though the writer of those lines in your 
extract book had certainly thought it was a real rose." 

" The writer of those lines, Agnes," replied her 
mother, ** was certainly no botanist, and had not the 
advantage of Mr. Forster's explanation of the manner in 
which the word ' rose' may be applied. The Anastatica 
Hierochuntia, or Rose of Jericho, is a small cruciferous 
plant, that is, it has four petals placed cross-wise, in the 
same manner as those of the wallflower ; and it is the 
subject of a curious superstition on which the lines in 
question are g^unded. Indeed, I know few plants 
which are more likely to give rise to superstition than 
this ; and, as a native of the East, whence all wonderful 
things were looked for, — a plant of the desert, and of 
the Holy Land, — it is not surprising that its marvellous 
properties should have been thus magnified by the early 
travellers and pilgrims into the power of predicting 
future events." 

" Superstition apart, my dear mother," said Sophia, 
" it is truly a most wonderful and curious plant. Growing 
in the waste and sandy deserts, the flower becomes 
shrivelled and dried up on attaining maturity, the 
petals shrinking and closing around the seeds, which 
require moisture to enable them to germinate. In this 
state they are blown about by the winds, and, when the 
rainy season has refreshed the deserts, some of these 
wanderers are lodged in the temporary pools which are 
formed, and there expand again under the invigorating 
influence of tbe water, and live a second life until the 
seeds are sown. In their dried state they may be kept 
many years, and still will revive if placed in water, 
from which strange property it has derived its botanical 
name, of Greek origin, the word Anastatica signifying 
' resurrection.' It is celebrated amongst Europeans as 
the Rose of Jericho, and is supposed, by expanding on 
the birth of a child, to predict its future fortunes. In 
Egypt, and its native countries, its name is Kaf Maryam, 
or Mary's hand, which seems also a name of super- 
stitious origin." 

" What are the lines to which Agnes alludes T asked 
Mrs. Barlow. ** If not too long, I fancy we should like 
to hear them." 

" If they would not preclude Mr. Hamilton's promised 
charade, I will join in Mrs. Barlow's petition," said 
Miss Campbell. 

" And I shall put in a few words in favour of a little 
music, also," said Cyril. " My sisters have promised 
me a treat fh)m you. Miss Campbell; and I know 
Charlotte and Alice have been practising ' As it fell 
upon a day,' ever since the snow began to fall. I am 
longing to hear all my old favourites ; and they pretended 
they had forgotten that, as if Shakspere could ever go 
out of fashion. I hope to-night to hear both that and 
' I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows,' which, 
by the by. Miss Sophia, you might have brought as a 
witness against Milton, in your defence of the right of 
the hedge rose to the name of Eglantine, — 

' I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
"Where ox-lip and the nodding \-iolet growi, 
O'ercanopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.* 

" There, I think, it is placed in marked distinction to 
the woodbine, and linked with the musk-rose, which is 
distinguished by its proper name." 

" We will try to sing it for you, as a reward for coming 
to Sophia's aid," said Alice. " Was there ever a poet like 
Shakspere in his love of flowers, which are strewed 
about his works in a sweet profusion, which imitates 
nature's own bounty. But are we not to have your 
extract-book, Mrs. Londnel" 



"I believe there will be time to satisfy Uie claims if 
all the party," said Mrs. Loraine; "so run, Agnes, f« 
the book, and AUeyn shall once more be our r^der." 

On Agnes' return, Alleyn read the following lines:- 

** Say, dear Serena, for thou now can'st feel 
Thie varied charms which to snch scenes belong. 
Why natore, donbly boonteous, where she pilea 
Her highest rocks, her wildest cataract flings. 
And wmds, 'mid deepest solitndes, her streams. 
Then throws o'er all another witching charm. 
And bids her children in these regions {^ow 
With deep poetic feeliag, till they bind 
Pale superstition's brow with flowery wreaths. 
And, awe-strock, listen to her deep-toned voice, 
Maldng wild music to their raptured ear P 
Feeling like these have sarely filled tiiy mind 
As ganng late on Mona's druid isle. 
Or climbing dond-capt Snowdon's steep ascent ; 
Whilst we, the dwellers of the humbler plaina. 
Catch bat the distant echo of soch strains. 
And treasure up their memory like dreams 
Of some bright world we never may bdiold. 

" And dream-like came of late snch tale to 
And such I now repeat. Tis of that land 
Whose rocks have cradled liberty'; whose hills 
Guard her like fortress walls ; tmd whose deep 
Bun at their foot like the deep trench that guards 
Such walls from every hostile foe's attack. 
Tis of Helvetia, where, in a deep vale. 
Once dwelt a peasant, lord bat of a hat 
Which sheltered his dedining years : no lore 
Was his, bat such as age bestows, and such 
As long communing with great nature's works 
Bring hidlowed on the venerable seer 
From every misty wreath that wn^ the head 
Of great St. Gotherd, where he loved to trace 
Each sign of coming storm," or throUened ilL 
Oft to his cot the neighbouring peasant hies 
To seek his sage adfice ; but on one eve. 
One solemn eve, each dweller of the vale 
Came, anrioas each to learn his coming fiite. 
All round tiie rustic board iu silence sate. 
And scarcely breathed, as the grev-hcaded man 
Unlocked his sacred treasure, and produced 
A rose — a withered rose — not such as bloom 
In the bright valleys of their fatherland. 
Shaming the blushes of the maids they love. 
Or twining in their smoothly braided hair. 
No I this was brooght from the far land of mora ; 
From that blest spot which once the Saviour trod. 
And plucked by pilgrim-hands from off His tomb. 

*' In purest limpid water from the spring 
Was placed, with many a rite, the raysUc lover ; 
And, as the awe-struck group with wonder fi:a3Eed, 
They saw each shrivelled petal slowly spread. 
Bloom, and expand in renovated youth. 
And shed unwonted frasTonce all around. 
Then burst the shout of joy ! Awhile suspense 
Had hung on each delay : and threatendi ill 
Seemed presaged to o*ercload the coming year: 
But when the wished-for omen fully bloomed. 
And peace and love fbretdd for future hours. 
Back to the caverns shrunk eadi anxious care. 
And the poor hut *neath hope's bright ra^anoe sm3ed ! 

** I know not if *mid Cambria's vales there dwcD 
Tradition of such rite ; but sure, my friend. 
If such a flower were mine, 'twere offoWnieet 
For this thy natal day. Oh I it should Uoom 
Amid thy happy circle, and should shed 
A fragrance powerful as the love whidi now 
Implores a blessing on the coming year. 

" And is there no such flower P There b ! thov is' 
And it is surely thine ! since last this day 
Called for my wonted tribute, I behdd 
It hallowed at the shrine, the holy shrine. 
Where, as thou knelt and pledged thy whole pore k«t 
To him who pledged again his heart to the^ 
I knelt beside, and poured a ferrent prayer 
For bleating on that hour. 

— ^ , ^"^^^-^1^^ 
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** Domestic love is rare a h&Uowed rote. 
And long, Serena, may it bloom for thee, — 
For thee, and fur tlie partner of thy heart. 
The soother of thy sorrows, which, so shared, 
Form but an item in the snm of bliss. 
Long may each natal day behold it spread. 
Bloom, and expand in renovated youth ; 
And, influencing each moment of thy life. 
Shed over thee a fragrancy divine.** 

** The lines are much indebted to AUeyn's excellent 
reading,** said Mrg.' Barlow. '\There are few accomplish- 
ment* which I coYct more for my little girl than that of 
reading well. It is the accomplishment of a gentleman 
or gentlewoman ; and not only a sign of a good educa- 
tion, but of a clear and comprehensive mind, since no 
one can render an author perfectly intelligible to others, 
who does not himself understand the meaning of what 
he reads. Alleyn, I wish you would give Laura a few 
Icflsons.** 

"There, Mre. Barlow,** cried Charles, interrupting his 
brother 8 reply ; *' there, you hear he will be proud and 
happy, and so forth; but I will begin the instruction by 
giving her a rule, which I have in vain endeavoured to 
instil into that giddy girl, Aggy — 

* Learn to read slow, all other graces 
Will foUow in their proper places.* '* 

" Charles, Charles,*' pleaded Agnes, " let me ask 
maniTnu. if those lluos Were not sent to a friend of hers 
on her birth-day] Cousin Frederic, do you ever write 
verses r 

" I have never tried to do so since I was at school," 
replied Frederic ; " but whv do vou ask ?** 

"Because — because — I shoidd so much like you to 
write some for me on my birth-day, which will be next 
week. Mamma, may I not ask all to come again on 
my birth-day 1 Mr. Forster, will you not promise to 
comer 

" But we must not put ofif the promised music till 
your birUi-day, Agnea, said C>TiL 

" Nor the promised charade either," said Margaret. 

** Well, precedence must be given to the ladies. One 
charade, and then—so let me choose a short one. My 
mother gives me this — 

* My Krrt steals on us with a sober pace, 
jEariching nature*s beauties ere they fade 
With brighter glory and with lengthening shade, 

Till mght*8 dark penal doth the scene deface ; 

Then urinks my Second with a timid grace 
And pdlid hue, like to some love-sick maid, 
* Neath her broad leaves, nor baleful dews invade 

Th' umbrageous covert of her hiding pUice ; 

Then, when the robin chaunts liis vesper hymn. 
And one by one the stars pecn through the sky. 

M y W hole unfolds her golden cnahce brim. 
Which shunned the lustre of day's garish eye, 

As spirits, whom a£Biction*s tears bedim, 
Tium from the world to place their hopes on high.* ** 

When the charade had been guessed, Cyril's wishes 
rere at length gratified; and much delightful music 
ollowed until the party separated, with the hope of 
^joying a similar treat on Agnes' birth-day. 



HOCHELAGA. 

This is the rather affected name of a very agreeable 
ook of travels in Canada and the United States. 
^helaga was the Indian name of the spot on which 
{bntreal is now built, and is applied by the author, 
4th somewhat questionable propriety, to the whole 
tantry of Canada. — 

These travels indicate much power of observation, a 
iftned and cultivated mind, liberal and moderate views 
t subjects of social and political interest, with a cheer- 
p and enlightened tone of religious feeling; and they 



constitute altogether one of the most readable works on 
America which has lately appeared. 

We select a few specimens of the author's manner. 
The following is a reflection at sea : 

" That night was unusually mild and clear; and the 
young clergyman and I remained on deck long after 
the others had gone below ; our talk was grave, but 
cheerful. There is something in the view of the mate- 
rial heavens at such a time, which always elevates the 
tone of feeling, and speaks to the heart of its highest 
hopes, sending you to rest with holy, happy thoughts ; 
so it was with us. A few minutes before we parted, the 
bright full moon passed from behind a cloud, and 
straightway, from us to the far-off horizon, spread a 
track of pure and tremulous light over the calm sea. 
' This is not for us alone,' said my companion; ' eveiy 
waking wanderer over the great deep sees this path of 
glory too. So, for each earnest heart upraised to 
heaven, a light from God himself beams upon the nar- 
row way across the waste of life.' ** 

The following account of the death of Wolfe will be 
read with much interest :— 

" For a few years, and for a great purpose, England 
was g^ven one of those men whose names light up the 
page of history. He was humble and gentle as a child, 
graceful in person and manners, and, raised by tran- 
scendant merit in early manhood, he did high service 
at Minden and Louisbourg. The purpose was accom- 
plished, and the gift resumed at Quebec, when he was 
thirty-five years old. This was Wolfe ; to him the ex- 
pedition was entrusted. He took possession of the 
Island of Orleans, and occupied Point Levy with a de- 
tachment. His prospects were not encouraging: the 
great stronghold frowned down on him from an almost 
inaccessible i>osition, bristling with guns, defended by 
a superior force ^m a gallant army, and inhabited by 
a hostile population. Above the city, steep banks ren- 
dered landing almost impossible ; below, the countr}', 
for eight miles, was embarrassed by two rivers, many 
redoubts, and the watchful Indians. A part of the fleet 
lay above the town, the remainder in the North Channel, 
between the Island of Orleans and Montmorenci ; each 
ebb-tide floated down fire-ships, but the sailors towed 
them ashore, and they were luumless. 

" The plan which first suggested itself was, to attack 
by the side of Montmorenci, but the brave Montodm 
was prepared to meet it. On the 81st of July, a division 
of grenadiers landed l)elow the falls; some of the boat6 
grounded on a shoal, and caused great confusion, so 
that arrangements, excellent in themselves, were in their 
result disastrous. These men, with an indiscreet ardour, 
advanced, unformed and unsupported, againbt the in- 
trenchments. A steady and valiant defence drove them 
back ; a storm tnreatened, and the loss was heavy, so 
the general re-embarked the troops with quiet regu- 
larity. The soldiers drooped under their reverse, but 
there was always one cheerful fiice, that of their leader. 
Inward care and labour wasted his weak frame ; he wrote 
to England sadly and despondingly, for the future was 
very dark; but he acted on an inspiration- Though 
his generals were brave men, they started at his plans ; 
he stood alone in his own bold counsel, risked the great 
venture, and won. 

" On the night of the 12th of September, the fleet 
approached the shore below the town, as if to force a 
landing. The troops embarked at one in the morning, 
and ascended the river for three leagues, when they got 
into boats, and floated noiselessly down the stream, 
passing the sentries unobserved. Where they landed, 
a steep, narrow path wound up the side of the cliff 
forming the river*B bank ; it was defended bravely 
against them, but in vain. When the sun rose, the 
army stood upon the plains of Abraham. 

"Montcalm found he was worsted as a general, but 
it was still left to him to fight as a soldier ; Ms order of 
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battle was promptly and skilfully made. The regular 
troops were his left, resting on the bank over the river ; 
the gallant Canadian seigneurs, with their provincials, 
and supported by two regiments, his right. Beyond 
them, crowding the English left, were clouds of French 
and Indian skirmishers. 

" General Townshend met these with six regiments ; 
the Louisbourg grenadiers formed the front of battle, to 
the right, resting on the cliff; and there was Wolfe, ex- 
horting them to be steady, and to reserve their dis- 
charge. The French attacked at forty paces; they 
staggered under the fire, but repaid it well ; at length 
they slowly gave ground. As they fell back, the bayonet 
and the claymore of the Highlanders broke their ranks, 
and drove them with great carnage into the town. 

" At the first, Wolfe had been wounded in the wrist, 
another shot struck him in the body; but he dissembled 
his suffering, for his duty was not yet done. Again a 
ball passed through his breast, and he sank. When 
they raised him from the ground, he tried with his faint 
hand to clear the death-mist from his eyes ; he could 
. not see how the battle went, but the voice which fell 
upon his dying ear told him he was immortal. There 
is a small monument on the place of his death, with the 
date, and this inscription : — ' Here died Wolfe, vic- 
torious. He was too precious to be left, even on the 
field of his glory. England, jealous of his ashes, laid 
them with his fathers' in the town where he was bom. 
The chivalrous Montcalm was also slain in a lofty situa- 
tion on Cape Diamond. A pillar is erected to the 
memory of two illustrious men, Wolfe and Montcalm.' 

" Five days after the battle, Quebec surrendered, on 
such terms as generous victors give to gallant foes. 
The news of these events reached home but forty-eight 
hours later than the first discouraging despatch, and 
spread universal joy for the great gain, and sorrow for 
its price. Throughout all broad England were illumi- 
nations and songs of triumph, except in one country 
' village, for there Wolfe's widowed mother mourned her 
only child." 

A singular illustration of the superstition of the 
Canadians is here given :— 

" The people are wonderfully simple and credulous. A 
few years ai^o, at a country town, an exhibition of the 
identical serpent which tempted Eve, raised no small 
contribution towards building a church, thus rather 
turning the tables on the mischievous reptile." 

Winter markets at Quebec : — 

" The winter markets at Quebec are very curious ; 
everything is frozen. Large pigs, with the peculiarly 
bare appearance which that animal presents when singed, 
stand in their natural position on their rigid limbs, or 
upright in comers, killed, perhaps, months before. 
Frozen masses of beef, sheep, deer, fowls, cod, haddock, 
and eels, Ion? and stiff, like walking sticks, abound in 
the stalls. The farmers have a great advantage in this 
country, in being able to fatten their stock during the 
abundance of the summer ; and, by killing them at the 
first cold weather, keeping them frozen, to be disposed 
of at their pleasure during the winter. Milk is kept in 
the same manner, and sold by the pound, looking like 
lumps of white ice." 

We conclude with a very striking description of the 
ceremony of taking the veil:— 

"The second now comes forward ; she is on her knees, 
her hce uncovered. How white it is ! white as the new- 
fallen snow outside. She is young, has seen, perhaps, 
uome one-and-twenty years, but they have treated her 
very roughly : where the seeds of woe were sown, the 
harvest of despair is plentiful— stamped on every fea- 
ture. And the voice — I never can forget that voice - 
there was no filtering ; it was high and clear as the 
sound of a silver bell ; but oh, how desolate — as it spoke 
the &rewell to the world ! It is over— the symbol of 



her sacrifice covers her ; she Binka down ; tiiere seeoi 
but a heap of dark drapery on the ground, but it qairc} 
convulsively. The peeling organ, and the chorus <i 
cold, sad voices, drown the sobs, but under the black 
shroud there throbs the human heart, as if that ban 
would break. After the Te Deum has been sang, \ht 
Bishop delivers an address, in an earnest and eloqucn; 
manner, summing up the duties the veil imposes, &si 
praying for Heaven's holiest blessing upon this da} ^ 
offering. The two devoted ones rise, walk slowly to tk 
first nun, make a lowly obeisance, then kiM her fore- 
head, and so on with all in succession ; each, as abe fe^ 
ceives the new comer's greeting, saying : — ' WcIcoik. 
sister.' Then, by the same door by which thqr hsil 
entered, tiiey go out two and two, the youngest la6t,a&i 
we see them no more. 

" Farewell, sister ! 

" I have since been told the supposed cause of tJielisI 
of these two novices taking the veil : though it ia bei i 
common-place story, it is not without interest to oe, 
who saw her face thiat day. Her father was a merchun 
of English descent Her mother, a French Canadiar, 
had died many years previously, leaving her and in 
younger daughters, who were brought up in the EfflBsi 
Galholic religion. She devoted all her time and inters; 
to give her little sisters whatever of accomplishmeia 
and education she had herself been able to attain. H^f 
face was very pleasing, though not beautiful ; herfipm 
light and graceful ; and she possessed that winois; 
charm of manner with which her mothei^s race is » 
richly gifted. 

" Her father was occupied all day long with his ]m 
ness ; when he returned home of an evening, it wascnlj 
to sleep in an old arm chair by the fireside. She y 
no companions, and was too much busied with kr 
teaching and household afiairs to mix much in ti 
gaieties of the adjoining town; but she was alwiyv 
sought for; besides her good, kind heart, winning vitk 
and cheerful spirit, an aunt of her father's had leftbera 
little fortune, and she was looked on quite as an hei» 
in the neighbourhood. The young gentlemen alnji 
tried to appear to their greatest ^advantage in her pn^ 
sence, and to make themselves as agreeable as po^i^ 
She was, perhaps, the least degree spoilt by this, id! 
sometimes tossed her little head, and shook her k^ 
black ringlets quite haughtily, but every one that lac 
her, high and low, liked her in spite of that^ and ^ 
desened it. About four years ago, at a small pint 
given by one of her friends, she met, among othCTgaecs 
the officers of the infantry regiment quartered in tk 
neighbourhood. All were acquaintances except ret 
who had only a few days before arrived finom Eaglasi 
He did not seem inclined to enter into the gaieties rf 
the evening, and did not dance till near the <Jose, w^ 
he got introduced to her. As soon as the set was ort:. 
he sat talking with her for a little time, and then took '3 
leave of the party. She was flattered at being the ol!j 
person whose acquaintance the new-comer had s&a^i- 
and struck by the peculiarity of his manner ami ccsi^J: 
sation. A day or two afterwards he called at her ho^^ 
she was at home, and alone. A couple of hours pass^ 
quickly away, and, when they bid good evening, she »» 
surprised to find it was so late. After that day tkv 
quaintance progressed rapidly. 

He was about six or seven and twenty years of t^ 
the only son of a northern squire of considerable e$U^ 
but utterly ruined fortunes. His fath^ had, bowttcf. 
always managed to conceal the state of ailkirs from ^ 
till a few months previously, when an accide&t^ c^ 
cumstance caused it to reach his ears. Witheit L'^ 
father's knowledge he at once exchanged froa ti* 
regiment of Hussars in which he then uraa, to at > 
fantry corps, met the most pressing claims with ti 
few thousand pounds this sacrifice placed at his di»p^ 
and went home for a few days to take le«ve cf ^ 
parents before joining his new regiment in Ckca^ 
At first they were inconsolable at Uie idea of finaf 
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with him, even for this short time ; for all their love, 
and pride, and hope, were centered in their son, and 
he, in return, was devotedly attached to them. Soon, 
however, they were persuaded of the wisdom of what 
he had done ; and, deeply gratified by this proof of 
bis affection, with many an earnest blessing they bade 
him farewell. Of an ancient and honoured femily, he 
bore the stamp of gentle birth on every limb and 
feature. His mind was strong, clear, and highly cul- 
tivated ; his polished manner only sufficiently cold and 
reserved to make its relaxation the more pleasing. In 
early life he had joined in the wild pursuits, and even 
foults, which indulgent custom tolerates in the favoured 
classes ; but still, through all, retained an almost fepni- 
nine refinement and sensibility, and a generous unselfish- 
ness, sad to say, so seldom united with the hard, but 
useful knowledge of the world. Though rather of a 
silent habit, whenever he spoke his conversation was 
always interesting, often brilliant. Such was her new 
acquaintance. Poor child, in her short life she had 
never seen any one like him before ; she was proud and 
happy that he noticed her ; he, so much older than she 
was, so stately and thoughtful, and he spoke so beauti- 
fully. She was rather afraid of him at first, but that 
soon wore away ; she &ncied that she was growing wiser 
and more like him ; she knew she was growing nearer, 
nearer; fear brightened into admiration, admiration 
warmed into love. Without a mother, or grown-up 
sister, or intimate friend to tell this to, she kept it all to 
herself, and it grew a stronger and greater tyrant every 
day, and she a more submissive slave. He now called 
at the house very often, and whenever there was a 
country driving party, he was her companion ; in the 
ball-room, or riding, or walking, they were constantly 
together : it was the custom of the country. No one 
thought it strange. So passed away the winter: in 
summer the regiment was to return to England, but he 
had become much attached to the simple Canadian girl. 
Her confidence in him, her undisguised preference, 
joined with a purity that could not be mistaken, won 
upon him irresistibly. He saw that her mind was being 
strengthened and developed under his influence; that 
she did her utmost to improve herself, and enrich the gift 
of a heart already freely, wholly given ; he felt that he 
was essential to her happiness ; he fancied she was so to 
his. They had no secrets from each other : he told her 
his prospects were ruined ; that his father's very affec- 
tion for him, he feared, would make him more inex- 
orable in withholding sanction from a step that might 
impede his worldly advancement ; that the difference of 
their religion would add greatly to the difficulty. His 
father's will had ever been his law : before it came to 
the old man's time to 'go hence and be no more seen,' 
it was his fondest wish to be blessed with a father's 
blessing, and to hear that he had never caused him a 
moment's anxiety or regret. Then they sat down and- 
consulted together, and he wrote to his parents, earnestly 
praying them to consent to his wishes for this union, 
appealing to their love for him, and using every argu- 
ment and persuasion to place it in the most favourable 
light. He doubted and trembled for the reply. She 
doubted not Poor child ! She knew that in the narrow 
circle about her, she and her little fortune would be wel- 
comed into any household : beyond that she knew nothing 
of the world, its pride, its luxuries, its necessities ; it waa 
almost a pleasure to her to hear that he was poor, for 
she fancied her pittance would set him at ease. In short, 
she would not doubt, and waited for the answer to the 
letter, merely as the confirmation of her happiness. 
Weeks have passed away ; the time of the departure of 
the r^^ent is close at hand, but the English post will 
be in to-morrow. The delay has been a time of eager 
anxiety to him, joyful anticipation for her. They agree 
to open the answer together. The post arrives. A heap 
of letters are laid on his table. He snatches up one, for 
(le knows the handwriting well ; it is a little imperfect, 
for the writer is an old man, but hard, firm, determined. 



He hastens to her house : they do not speak, but go out 
into the garden, and stop at the end of the walk on the 
little terrace. The view over the broad rich valley is 
beautiful to-day ; the young summer has painted earth 
in all her choicest colouring, but they do not observe it, 
they are looking on the letter ; he pale, almost trembling, 
she flushed with happy hope— her tiny fingers break the 
seal. The summer evening of her land has but little 
twilight; the sun, like a globe of fire, seems to drop 
from out the sky behind the earth, and leaves a sudden 
darkness. So, as she read, set the sun of hope, but the 
night that fell upon her soul had never a morning.*' 



ALI ABEN FAHAR. 

BT AJTNABSL 

[The subject of the following ballad is taken firom Washington 
Irving*!, ** Chronicle of Granada." After the reduction of Baza, by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, numbers of the Alcaydes of the neigh- 
bouring cities came to deliver the keys to the victorious sovereigns, 
thereby hoping to retain their lives and property; though at the 
expense of their faith to their king and country ; nor were they 
disappointed ; Ferdinand not only gave them these, but heaped 
upon them riches and honour, and with these, as if they were the 
only things worth living for, they went away contmt, and forgot 
how many childless widows, how many weeping orphans, and how 
many brave hearts now sulrendered to the enemy, poured down 
curses upon their heads. For the honour of fair Granada, not such 
were all her sons ; — All Aben Fahar was one instance, among many 
others, of a noble kni^tly soul.] 

Woe, woe, for fair Granada I 
Woe for her glories fled ! 
For her mined halls, and her roofless walls ! 
For her heart within her dead I 

realm of peeiieas beauty ! 
Fair, but, oh, fallen queen I 
Where are thy towers, thy orange bowers, 
Once in the sunlight seen P 

Where is thy pride, Alhamhra P 
Where is thv regal roof? 
But where are they wno were true alway P 
Where are thy hearts of proof ? 

All dead! aU dead ! departed. 
But they died in gallant fight. 
While the battle ciy filled the echoing sky ; 
They died for their country^ right. 

Oh weep not for them ! in glory 

Like stars do their names shine out. 
And their voices come from their dreamless home 
Like a warrior's battle shout. 

But wail for the false, false hearted, 
For the traitor hearts who gave 
To the foeman^s hand their glorious land ; 
Surrendered her up for a slave. 

Oh shame, it should live in story 
Granada's sons should ere 
Their country have sold for the love of gold. 
The fiairest, *mong all that is fidr ! 

But, no ! let us speak not of traitors ; 
Shame on their menioiy rest ; 
Let us speak of one who stood forth alone. 
Whose spirit could stand the test. 

High on his throne exalted 

Sate the king of broad Castile, 
While a circle fair formed his nobles there. 
In arms from head to heel 

And on her throne beside him. 
Sate his well-bclovcd queen. 
With her gentle eye, and her spirit high, 
And her bearing all serene. 
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And round her stood her ladies. 
Stars to a warrior*s sight. 
Whose pore sonls gave strength to the brave, 
A watchword iu the Ught. 

And the tent it shone with pnrple. 
Like to a royal hall. 
And gems and gold, of worth nntold. 
Hung on the canvass wall ; 

And o*er it proudly waving 

Spread the banner of fair Spain, 

And round about stood the warriors stout. 

Who had fought for her amain. 

High joy and exultation 

Sate in the king^s dark eye ; 
And the warriors bold their triumph told. 
In their bearing proud and high. 
But the joythat shone, in the queen alone 
Was tempered by a sigh. 
For she saw before her standing 
Granada*s sons, who came 
Their homes to sell, they loved not well. 
And she sighed for their shame. 
That gentle aueen felt sorrow. 
For she knew the bitter grief 
That some must feel through plate of steel ; 
A woe that mocked relief. 
Oh land renowned in story ! 

How could they fall so low P 
How could they e'er, thou land most fiiir. 
Have thee forgotten so P 
Fair gold and jewels gliftered 
Each traitor hand within. 
And soft words hung on the royal tongue. 
As guerdon for their sin. 
And the keys of each fair citjr 
Before the king they laid ; 
Oh, niay eaeh name, for that deed of shame. 
Best in oblivion's shade. 
Within the tent was standing, 
All Aben Fahar, 
Good knight, and true, as ever drew 
His iron sword in war. 
He stood apart, and mourning, 

And the warrior's fece was stem. 
And his writhing heart, in its deepest part. 
Did for his country yearn. 
With treasure deeply laden. 
Each traitor chief past bv, 
And he stood alone by the monarch's throne. 
With sad, but stedfast eye. 
In a voice where anguish mingled 
With the warrior's haughty tone. 
He spake aloud, and scarce he bowed 
Before the monarch's throne. 
" A Hoor am I, descended 

From a noble Moorish race. 
On whose fur name no cloud of shame. 
Hath ever found a place. 
** Purchena and Pfttema, 

When rose ttiis morning's sun, 
Owned me their lord, with one accord. 
O'er tower and town each one; 
" His setting now beholds me 
A wanderer on the earth, 
A homeless one, whose course must run. 

From the land that gave him birth. 
** Here arc the keys, oh monarcha. 
For yours they now must be, 
For those who should have by me stood. 
Have lunied their backs to flee." 
Then Ferdinand commanded 

To bring forth store of gold. 
And give it there as ^erdon fair, 

For the cities he had sold. 
But with haught)' stem demeanour 
The Moor he put it by. 
And the kindling fire of^noble ire, 
FlashM in his eagle eye. 



" I come not here before y« 
To sell what is not mine, 
But by Fate's decree, they thine must be. 
And, therefore, they are thine. 

" But of this be ye certain 
Did others stand me by, 
With only life would I end the strife. 
And not with treachery." 

Then the princess marvelled greatly 
At such a lofhr soul. 
And much they sought he should be brought 
Beneath their own control. 

But the proud and noble Moslem 
lie scorned in warlike weed 
To couch his lance in the fierce advance 
Of foes to his land and creed. 

Then with voice of silver sweetness, 
Qneen Isabel she spake, 
" Is there nothins we can do for thee? 
Do nothing lor thy sake P" 

** Yes," answered then the Moslem, 
** Behind me have I left. 
Full many a one in grie^ alone. 
Of every hope bereft. 

" They could not tear themselves away 
From the bright land of their love. 
The land that wound their hearts around — 
The land for which they strove. 

** Then give your royal promise. 
That they shall rest secure. 
And, as of old, that they shall hold 
The holy fisith and pure.** 

** We promise it," saith Isabel, 
But surely then must be 
Some little thing, that we can bring. 
To show our love for thee ?" 

** No, lady kind," he answered, 
** I Mk for nothing more. 
Than leave to go to bear my woe. 
Unto the A£ric shore." 

Fiun would the noble princei 

Have given him gems and gold. 
And gallant steeds, in vrarlike weeds. 

For the love th^ towards him hold. 

But the Moor thought shame and sorrow. 
Himself in wealth to be. 
While deep in woe lay his country low. 
No more among the free. 

His servants, steeds, and armour, 
He gathered all to him. 
And bade adieu to a faithAil few 

Whose eyes with tears were dim. 

And with brow stamped with anguish. 
But without a single tear. 
He rode away, and left for aye 

The land he held so dear. 

He left her lovely valleys. 
For Afric'H numing sand. 
For the warrior's death, and the warrior's wTcatJ^ 
For the fome of his native land. 
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BIANCA. — A BALLAD.'t 

BT JAMBS BAKPINEL, C.l.K, 

It was a summer evening, by the deep deep azure sea 

Which gently laves, with tideless waves, the shores of Tuscany; 

The glorious sun was sinking to the chambers of the west ; 

The gentle breeze, the rippling seas, were lulling him to rest; 

And the heaven was deepest blue above, yet warm with rose below. 

Like a holv maiden's deep pure love, heighten'd by passion's glow; 

And the clouds that had been white that mora were rob'd in crimson state. 

Like Hhcy whose youth was sinless, and whose age is good and great. ^ 

And a maiden stands upon the strand, and gazes on the sea. 
And then she turas towards the land, and looks right wistfully ; 
She looks towards the mountain, with its stem and stately pride ; 
She looks towards the fountain, that is sparkling from Its side ; 
She looks upon the shadows, that are coming on apace. 
And tell her that the hour is come to seek the trysting place. 

" Four weeks have pass'd since last we met— why make this long delay ? 
* And yet my bosom tells me he will surely come to-day; 

Yes, though he tarries he will come, come to redeem his plight. 
And place the ring upon the hand already his by right; 
Yes, though I be a peasant girl of joyous Tuscany, 
And he an English gentleman of wealth and high degree ! " 

Oh 1 she was brilliant as the light, and lovely as the dream, 

That glads the youthful poet's sight, who sleeps by haunted stream; 

Her dark rich ringlets softly flowed around a dazzling brow; 

Her cheek like northern sunset glowed, that melts away in snow. 

But how can northern pen pourtray the glory of that eye, 

Which shone without a rival even in sunny Tuscany ? 

Her form surpass'd whate'er the art of sculptor yet hath given, — 

Their's is but loveliness of earth, her's too was that of heaven ; 

For, breathing through its living shrine, her spirit, lustre pure, 

Bewn'd like some light which brightest gems seem almost to obscure ; 

It was the soul, the living soul, that matchless form within. 

Which shone in its baptismal garb, unsoil'd, undimm'd by sin. 

And now another form appears, his face is thin and pale. 

His reverend head is white with years, and yet his step is hale. 

For he is one of those whose feet have alwaj'S kept the way 

Where none with sin and luxury meet, to steal our strength away ; 

In truth he was a holy priest, (and zealous for his God,) 

Who show'd his flock the way to heaven, by walking on the road ; 

He stands before the maiden as she seeks the inland way, 

And thus in stem, yet gentle tones, he seeks her path to stay :— 

*' The shadows of the mountain peaks are stealing o'er the bay. 
Why hie you to the fountain thus at every closing day]" 

" Nay, father, do not stay me now, I will not go again ; 
But this a vow that I have made, and I must not refrain." 

" Ah, daughter, vows which maidens make are seldom wise or good, 

Except it be a vow to take the veil of maidenhood ; 

1 know thy secret, and I seek to save thee from the fate. 

Which waits on lowly maidens woo'd by youths of high estate ; 

A moment of delirium — an hour of doubt and care — 

A life of desolation— and a death-bed of despair. 

What though thy form be graceful as the lily in its pride 1 

What though thy cheek be lovely as the rose that blooms beside] 

What though thy heart be fonder than the widow'd cushat dove? 

What though thy soul be purer than the stars that shine above ] 

And thou lookest like a seraph that hath brought good news from high. 

And charms us as it plumes its wings to seek its native skyi 

What though thy lover kneel to thee, and 'pledge the solemn vow. 

That he will love thee always, child, as well as he does now] 

Let not his words, however strong, thy trusting heart decoy; 

He loves thee as a plaything, he seeks thee as a toy. 

When he has gained the all he seeks, hell leave thee for another ; 

If conscience or compassion speak, their tones he'll quickly smother. 

Beware, my daughter, oh, beware, beware while yet 'tia time. 

And follow not the meteor's glare, which lures thee on to crime ; 



(1) See Illustration on the preceding page. 
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"No guiding lamp, no beacon light, it beckons thee, poor lass, 
To stray through sorrow's dreaiy night, and sink in guilt's morass. 
Hy daughter I oh, mv daughter 1 beware while yet 'tis time ; 
Hark, how from yonder convent swells the holy vesper chime I 
It calls thee with a warning voice to bid the world farewell. 
And hide thy yet unsullied head within a prayerful cell." 

" Nay, fether ! holy father ! I cannot, cannot stay, 

My word is given, my faith is pledged — I must, I must away; 

And thou dost wrong both him and me — thou dost, indeed thou ^ost— 

The stranger has— and he deserves—the fulness of my trust" 

And she is gone— and he remains to breathe the fervent pray'r, 
And call on Heaven to save her from the many tangled snare 

And she has reached the trysting place — but he is not yet there. 

And she hath« knelt, and o&rcd up a deep, though silent prayer. 

But hark ! that sound I—she turns her round, with swift and sylphlike grace. 

And lifts hel* hand to shade her eyes, and screen her gentle face ; — 

On yon hill-side appearing, she sees a cavalcade ; — 

The fountain they are nearing, — why does she feel afraid 1 

Their leader gives the word to halt, and now moves on alone ; 

'Tis he, she cannot err, 'tis he— her Edg^r, still her own. 

But no !— a lady yoimg and fair remains by Edgar's side ; 

He speaks to her in tones of love, — "alas ! It is his bride,"* 

One piercing shriek Bianca gave; and now her pangs are o'er; 

Lifeless and cold, alas, she lies, the peijur'd one before ; 

The chill of death comes o'er her, — that awful, still, still sleep. 

Whose secrete none can pierce or guess — dark as th' uufathom'd deep. 

And now she wakes, but wakes not as she woke in other years. 

To gladness and to sorrow, to smiles, and sighs, and tears ; 

But still, and shadow-like she feels, whilst o*er her broods a gloom. 

As we may well believe, enveils the tenants of the tomb. 

And it must be the Seraph, that watch'd over her on earth. 
And now has come to smile upon her mystic Eden birth. 
That form of angel loveliness, hidf human, half divine ; 
She draws across her bosom the blest Redeemer's sign ; 
She draws across her breast the sign which tells how Jesus died. 
And bids his faithful people think upon the Crucified. — 
But see that form approaches, it beckons her be still. 
And prints a kiss upon her cheek, nor shadowy nor chilL 
Those warm lips move. — What say they] 

"Bianca! do not speak. 
For should you now be lost to him, my brother's heart will break ; 
He would not seek your face, IjOvc, till he sought you as his bride ; 
He would not lead you home, Love, till I could be your guide." 

And the holy flEither joins them in the bonds of wedded love, 

And gladly sheds upon their heads the blessing from above. 

Bianca leaves her lowly cot, her deep blue Tuscan sky, 

To dwell in ancient Briti^ hidls, and mix with nobles high; 

And noble as the noblest there, and fairest of the fidr. 

There were few in grace or beauty with Bianca could compare. 

Yet though she grac'd both court and hall, and shone amongst the great. 

She ne'er forgot the lessons learnt when in her peasant state. — 

To the humble she was humble, like a mother to the young, 

Or a gentle elder sister to the hearts which grief had wrung. 

She was a crutch unto the lame, a staff unto the weak, 

A comfort to the sorrowful, a shelter to the meek; 

The refuge of the orphan, and the hope of the oppressed ; 

Defending the defenceless, and relieving the distressed. 

She ne'er foigot that though our God hath fixed by firm decree 
To each his lot, his task, his post, his rank, and his degree. 
And some are bom with Right Divine to honour and to sway, 
And others, each in various ranks, to labour and obey ; 
Still we are all the creatures of Onb Almighty God, 
The breathings of Ohb Spirit, the cmmblings of one sod, 
The children of 0ns Fathsb, and the sharers of one blood, 
The heirs by full and true descent of Tophet s fiery flood, 
Redeem'd by Osb Oblation, and marshali'd by One Guide. 
Where God and Nature say, " Unite," oh, let not man divide. 
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THE MAIDEN AUNT.— No. III. 



" Pmgot/' said Owen to me; one morning, as he threw 
himself back in his easy chair after completing the 
perosal of the newspaper, " did you know that poor 
Kinnaird had left a daughter 1" 

What an inexplicable creature I am ! I have passed 
my forty-fifth birthday, but I cannot yet hear that name 
uttered without emotion ! However, Owen is the last 
person in the world to suspect such a thing, and the 
last person I ^ould wish to suspect it; so, after a 
moment's pause, I answered, in my usual tone, 

" Yes, I remember to Ihive heard it And is she 
your ward, as well as the soni" 

"Even so," replied he; "and an immense heiress 
she is— a beauty too, they tell mo. She is past eighteen, 
and cannot be kept any longer at school, so I have now 
the agreeable task of finding some one to take care of 
her till she is pleased to relievo me of the responsibility 
by her marriage, which I should think will not be a very 
distant event. I wish you would take her off my hands 
in the mean time." 

"My dear Owen, you are not in earnest. I cannot 
fancy any one less fitted than myself for such a charge." 

" Don't be modest, sister. You know, without com- 
pliment, you are the very best manager in the world, 
and you have that kind of knack at discovering and 
indulging the peculiarities of those with whom you live, 
which would make you an invaluable companion." 

" Yes, yes," interrupted I, in a bantering tone, "you 
made that discovery when you and I tried the experi- 
ment of living together eight years ago. I suited you 
to a nicety." 

" Oh, then indeed," returned Owen, making a long 
face and looking a little embarrassed, for the experi- 
ment alluded to had been a complete failure, and had 
been abandoned by mutual consent at the end of the 
first month ; " but that, you know, was a peculiar case; 
and after all, when I think it over, I am convinced it 
was more my fault than yours — wholly my fault, I may 
say. I am not now exactly what I was then.** 

" Of course not," replied I gravely, " eight years have 
been allowed to you since then for the study and 
improvement of your character, and you are doubtless 
an altered man. Suppose we try the experiment again 
— I am perfectly ready, and I have no doubt it would 
come this time to a widely different issue." 

Owen's candid and complimentary humour was a 
little at fault here; he had not expected to be so 
immediately taken at his word. "Why, to say the 
truth," began he, with some confusion, ** my confirmed 
bachelor habits " 

" What are you saying about your confirmed bachelor 
habits'!" cried our friend, Mrs. Alvanley, ent^iring the 
room, and proving to Owen, at least, a very welcome 
interruption to the conversation. "I will not allow 
any such high treason to be talked in my house." 

Mrs. Alvanley was a lively handsome widow about 
Owen's own age ; that is to say, somewhere on the verge 
of five-and- thirty. She was not deficient in ability, 
though extremely fond of dress and amusements — 
tastes which her small means gave her very few 
opportunities of indulging. Before her marriage she 
had received considerable attention from Owen, who, it 
must be confessed, had always been a great flirt, though 
I do not think that he had ever fairly committed himself 
with any one ; certainly not with Mrs. Alvanley. She 
was now suspected of a design of reconquering her 
former vassal, with how much reason I cannot pretend 
to say; but it is certain that she liked and sought 
Owen's society, while he, on his part, appeared, to a cool 
looker on, quite willing to resume the footing, half play- 
ful, half sentimental, on which he had formerly stood 
with her, and quite determined not to advance an inch 
beyond it. The usual residence of this lady was near 
Alford, a country town in Devonshire, in the neighbour- 



hood of which the happy years of my youth had boa 
passed, and where I had many friends. At present, 
however, a cousin who lived at Teignmouth had knt 
her a house for the month of October, and ahe had 
invited Owen and myself to become her gnesta. 

Owen turned towards her with that air of readj- 
deference which, sometimes mingled "wiih a shade of 
sarcasm discoverable only by a quick observer, charader- 
ized his demeanour towards women, especially towardi 
those in whose good graces he thought it worth while to 
secure a place. " It would indeed be a raah man wbo 
should venture to celebrate the praises of single blesnd- 
ness in your presence," said he, with an equivocal Bmik. 
" But you aro. come in the veiy nick of time. I wat 
your advocacy. We were talking about the Kinnaink 

"No such thing," cried I, "we were talking of the 
time when Owen and I tried to live together, and fooad 
that we couldn't bear each other. Do you remember it, 
Mrs. Alvanley 1" 

"To be sure I do," replied she, laughing. "AD tie 
world said there would be a permanent coolness in 
consequence, but I knew you both better. Let ua cdl 
upon your brother to justify his share in the transaetioQ, 
and afterwards we will hear your defence. Now, Mr. 
Forde, what have you to say for yourself 1" 

Mrs. Alvanley wanted the fine perception and quid 
feeling which constitute tact, or she would have seen 
that Owen found the subject irksome and wanted to^ei 
away ^m It. He, however, fell readily enough into 
her playful tone for the moment. 

" I will be judged by you," cried he ; "no man cobW 
begin with better intentions than 1 did — I niglit 
almost say that no man could have endured more. { 
Patiently did I suffer myself to be initiated into the l 
mysteries of housekeeping. I knew when we bad lamb I 
in the house, and when we had mutton hanging up, and 
when the cook had tried all over the market and there 
was not such a thing as a bit of fish to be heard of. I 
was acquainted familiarly with the statistics of disesie 
in the poultry-yard, and learned gradually to distinguish 
between pip and croop. — Once I labelled a doaen jars of 
raspberry jam in a single morning, another time 1 
voluntarily reprimanded the housemaid when Peggy 
was afraid to speak to her." 

" Owen, how can you be so absurd t " intcmpted I, 
laughing, though inwardly annoyed. 

" Well," continued he, still addressing Mrs. Alnmkr, 
" all this and more 1 encountered like a man ; bat at 
last one morning — I think we had been living together 
about three weeks — ^my sister suddenly and withool 
preparation, without breaking it to me, but as if it were 
the plcasantcst and most natural thing in the worid, 
proposed to me to give a childixju's party ! " 

" Now, Owen, how can you exaggerate so dreadfiilly f 
cried I. " You know very well I only wanted to have 
Emily Drew's two sweet children, to spend the day with 
mc." 

" Sweet children, I have no doubt they were," petnmed 
Owen, " breathing the very essence of lollipops. Bnt 
you were to have the little Harrisons to meet them. I 
stand to that. I have a vivid recollection of having a 
distinct, separate horror of the little Harrisons, over 
and above those two sweet Drews." 

" Well, I believe I did talk of it," said I. 

" There now !" cried Owen, " you see how &r she ii 
to be depended on ! And there are five of the little 
Harrisons ! Now I leave you to imagine my feeUngs 
on such an announcement. At first, I thought it vv 
impossible, and then I thought she was insane; or, said 
I to myself, have I been living all this time in a dream, 
and am I not a bachelor after all, but am I a married 
man, and is this my wifel For you know it waaiiwm- 
ceivable that any woman, kindly exempted by nature 
from the trouble of children, should endeavour to pro- 
cure an artificial offspring for herself. That was out 
of the question." 

" Owen, you really anger me," said I; "Mrs. Al^»n" 
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ley, liow can you lot him talk in that manner 1 There 
is no feeling in the world so natural and so pure as the 
love of children, and I never can bear to hear him pre- 
tend to despise it ; dear little innocent creatures !" 

" Dear little innocent creatures !" echoed Owen. 
" Yes, there they sit, in their clean pinafores and best 
frocks, looking like a row of complete innocents, unable 
to give you a rational answer to the simplest question. 
And when they warm a little, and begin to play, they 
are always hitting their own heads, or kicking your 
shins by accident ; and, if they are well brought up, 
they roar equally at both. Tour best-meant schemes 
for their amusement are generally humiliating failures, 
rendering you ridiculous in the eyes of the bystanders. 
You beghi to tell them a story, and harangue for five 
minutes, and then find they are not listening to you, or 
something equally unpleasant I have myself seen 
Peggy stilly going to sleep in a comer for an hour 
together, with three hard-hearted urchins at play round 
her, not one of whom had the charity to go up and 
startle her, though she had shut her eyes only to induce 
them to do so. I never gave a child a sugar-plum in 
my life, that it did not begin to choke immediately." 

''All single men talk in that manner," said Mrs. Al- 
vanley, when she had recovered from her laughter; 
" wait till you have children of your own." 

" Yes, I toill wait — veiy patiently too," answered Owen ; 
" I would much rather have half-a-dozen kittens than 
those two sweet little Drews that Peggy is so fond of. 
A kitten is at least pretty, and graceful, and amusing, 
which a child is not ; and you can always take it by 
the nape of the neck, and drop it into the cellar when 
you are tired of it — a thing which I should like to do 
in a similar case with a child, if it were not for the 
tumult which mothers and nurses would be sure to make 
about it." 

" I cannot understand how you can laugh at him, 
Mrs. Alvanley," said I. " To me it is perfectly shocking. 
I have heard him say before, that he likes animals 
better than children, and I never can bear it It is 
degrading to think of those dear little immortal souls, 
and then—" 

" Now, Peggy," interrupted Owen, " what can you 
know about the size of their immortal souls 1" 

"Come, don't teaze her so," said Mrs. Alvanley ; "and 
my dear Miss Forde, how can you take everything so 
entirely au pied de la UUre 1 i on do not understand 
your brother, yet, after all, he is not so very enigmatical. 
But it certainly is necessary to comprehend a person's 
character thoroughly, in order to live happily with him, 
and so I think it was very well that you two gave up 
keeping house together.*' 

" And left me at liberty till I should meet with some 
one who can and does understand mc," said Owen, with 
a bow and smile, which rendered the compliment so 
broad, as eSectually^to destroy its point. " But don't 
be wrathful, Peggy, I am only plaguing you. Let us 
go back to the Kinnairds." 

" I had forgotten them,'* said I. 

" Who are those Kinnairds T inquired Mrs. Alvanley. 

" Frank Kinnaird was a great favourite of my father's," 
replied Owen. " He was ten years older than myself, 
or more ; and many and many a tip has he given me 
when I was a schoolboy and he a young man. Poor 
fellow ! He married a great heiress, to pay his debts 
I believe, for he was imprudent enough. She had a 
temper which made his house an absolute pandemonium; 
and he had not been married to her above a twelve- 
month, when some distant relation died and left him 
a hundred thousand pounds — so he need not have 
sacrificed himself after alL How many years is it 
since Kinnaird died, Peggy, do you recollect ]" 

" Six years this summer," returned I, without lifting 
my eyes from my work. Did I recollect ! 

** So it is, I declare," said Owen. " How time slides 
away ! Well, he left me sole guardian to his children. 
Mrs. Kinnaird, I forgot to say, had died a year before. 



The boy went to college of course, and had a commis- 
sion in the guards afterwards. He is the very counter- 
rt of his lather, in character ; but, luckily for him, 
had money enough to waste, so I was not forced to 
interfere with his amusements, and he has now been 
several years off my hands. The girl was younger. 
She was taken, at first, by a Scotch aunt Kinnaird's 
sister, who lived in the highlands; and, just as I was 
beginning to think that a young lady of her expecta- 
tions must necessarily acquire a few more accomplish- 
ments than she was likely to get in the region of gray 
mountains and oat cakes, this aunt very obligingly 
died, and I ran down there for a month, got some 
capital grouse-shooting, and brought my fair ward up 
to a first-rate London establishment to finish her 
education." 

" Was she an engaging girl ]" asked I, with irre- 
pressible interest 

** She was rather under fifteen at the time," replied 
Owen, " and I have Lord Byron's horror of budding 
misses. Besides, she cried without intermission during 
the whole month, so that I had really no opportunity 
of judging of her personal appearance, further than that 
she was tall of her age, and had a most splendid head 
of dark brown hair : I remember noticing that parti- 
cularly." 

'' I dare say she is well-looking enough to pass for 
a beauty when seen through the flattering medium 
of — how many thousand pounds?" observed Mrs. 
Alvanley. 

" Seventy,** returned Owen; " a pretty little fortune, 
is it not 1 But now comes the difficulty: this young 
lady is eighteen years old : a woman grown, as you 
see." 

" In her own estimation, doubtless," interposed Mrs. 
Alvanley ; "but most girls are little more than children 
at eighteen. She must be classed for a few years more 
among those budding misses of whom you and Lord 
Byron have so great a horror." 

I was inwardly amused as I thought of Mrs. Alvanley's 
five-and-thirty years. Owen, who was growing rather 
cross as he found himself so repeatedly interrupted in 
his approaches to the point he was resolved to carry, 
answered her by saying in his blandest tones — 

" Nay, Mrs. Alvanley, would you have me believe 
that the mind does not attain to maturity till the 
person has begun to lose its first bloom? Forgive me 
for differing from you; but, I remember you at 
eighteen." 

The lady was effectually silenced, and quite uncer- 
tain whether she had received a compliment or an 
afiront. Owen, who had intended to produce this very 
effect upon her, went on triumphantly^ and finished his 
history without further disturbance. 

*' Well, as I was observing. Miss Edith Kinnaird, — 
(it is exactly the name for a heroine of romance)— was 
eighteen three months ago, and can't be kept at school 
any longer. My friend, Lady Frances Moore, has 
undertaken to superintend her debut in the spring, so 
that trouble is oft my hands : but hei^e is October, and 
what in the name of ingenuity is to be done with her 
in the interval ] Now I appeal to you, Mrs. Alvanley, 
whether it would not be an extremely pleasant thing 
for Peggy to pass the next five months in an elegant 
mansion, surrounded with all the luxuries of life, with 
no other drawback than the society of a high-bom and 
highly-educated girl, in whom she may be supposed to 
feel some interest for her father's sake T 

*' Were- 1 your sister," replied Mrs. Alvanley, with 
animation, " 1 should consider such a suggestion as a 
very great favour. It is exactly the position I should 
like ; and I also think it is that for which I am best 
fitted. What say you, Miss Forde V 

A sudden horror here came over Owen, that Mrs. 
Alvanley was going to propose to take charge of Miss 
Kinnaird herself. With his characteristic caution, 
he felt in a moment that such an arrangement might 
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lead to ntimberleas inconveniences, not the least among 
which he deemed the appearance which it would have 
in the eyes of the world. It was far from his intention 
to have it supposed by any one that he meant to marry 
Mrs. Alvanley : so he turned to me with an appealing 
eagerness of manner, very unlike his usual nonchalance, 
and very difficult for a sister to withstand, saying — 

" My dear Peggy, I am thoroughly and anxiously in 
earnest, and it is not like you to persist in trifling when 
such is the case. . It would be still less like you, to let 
any petty obstacles stand in the way of an arrangement 
»o rational, bo natural, so thoroughly unobjectionable. 
Your consent will confer the greatest possible &vour 
upon me, and upon your old friend's child ; while it 
would really be sSfectation to suppose that it will entail 
any sacrifice upon yourself. Were it likely, or even 
possible, that it should do so, I would be the last person 
in the world to ask it of you ; but I do assure you, that 
in suggesting the plan, I was very considerably influ- 
enced by the idea of the pleasure that it would be the 
means of procuring for you." 

I was touched—impressed— gratified; in short, I gave 
my consent. And when it was irrevocably pronounced, 
I was a little surprised by discovering the advanced state 
of Owen's arrangements, which seemed to prove that he 
had counted upon me as an auxiliaiy long before he 
named the subject to me. He would at least— so he 
said — spare me the trouble of discussing and deciding ; 
an occupation which he knew to be peculiarly unsuited 
to my natural taste. So he named the house in which 
Miss Rinnaird and I were to take up our abode, and 
which he appeared so sure of obtaining, that I could 
not help suspecting that he had already opened nego- 
tiations for it ; and he even fixed the day on which the 
young lady was to be summoned from the academic 
shades of her abode in the Regent's Park. He kindly 
left it to me to determine the precise number of weeks, 
days, or hours, by which my arrival at Enmore Hall 
was to precede that of Miss Kinnaird ; only suggesting 
that it would be as well if, for the sake of my own com- 
fort and convenience, I could manage to have about a 
fortnight quietly to myself, in order that I might get 
thoroughly settled in my new residence, acquainted 
with my new household, &c., &c. ; so that I should be 
ready to receive the young lady in a manner satisfiwtory 
to myself;— : and this modicum of liberty was pretty 
nearly all that was allotted to me in the matter. I did 
not, however, quarrel with this specimen of Owen's 
diplomacv ; for I have a natural horror of responsibi- 
lity at all times, and a special horror of it when Owen 
is the party to whom I have to answer ; so I comforted 
myself for any little injury that my dignity might have 
sustained by reflecting, that since he had made every 
arrangement himself, he would have no one but himself 
to blame if the results should prove unsatisfactory. 
Thus I was able to delight my brother by the cheerful- 
ness of my acquiescence in all his proposals ; and in the 
plenitude of his triumph he deigned to delight Mrs. 
Alvanley by reminding ner that Enmore Hall was only 
three ndles from Alford ; and assuring her, that he 
trusted much to her well-known kindness for rendering 
Miss Kinnaird's sojourn in that part of the country 
agreeable. It was settled that I should proceed to 
Enmore immediately after my departure from Teign- 
mouth, and that my young chi^ge should join me 
about a fortnis^ht later, under the escort of her brother, 
who, Owen believed, had taken a shooting-box some- 
where in the neighbourhood, and who was described as 
passionately fond of his sister, and impatiently anxious 
to enjoy eveiy available moment of her society now that 
she was passing from childhood to womanhood. Owen 
hoped to come down himself after Christmas, but was 
too full of engagements, for the present, to determine 
the precise time at which he would join our party. And 
so the matter ended ; and I was left alone to reflect, as 
calmly as I could, upon the singular series of trifling 
circumstances whieh nad at last placed me in the posi- 



tion of guardian to the daughter of the <m]y man I had 
ever loved, and who^the thouglU is present to me, to 
why should I shrink from the toordf—had slighted me. 
I was eighteen again, in imagination, so buoyant, to 
happy, so energetic— pursuing a thousand fancies, bosied 
with a thousand studies ; and he was at my side to guide 
all by his judgment, to give zest to all by his sjmpaSkj, 
and to make my heart beat quick, and mj chei^ i^ow, 
by those admiring looks and apnroving words, 00 im- 
measurably diflerent from comptiments, becmoae they 
are always involuntarily, and often unconacion^y, offend, 
— so sweet, I must now write — so dangerondy swwi, 
when they come from one whom we love as a frteod, 
and look up to as a superior. Was it wonderfbl that 1 
mistook all this for the indication of a feeling which I 
have now no right to believe Uiat he ever entertained t 
Yet I am acting a part, even to myself, when I aay tlttt 
I do not believe it. I thought of our parting, of t^ 
warmth, the devotion of his manner, so far ontatiipping 
the mere irUimaqf which, in some sort, jastified its ex- 
pression. I never saw him afterwards. Tidings came, 
first of imprudence, then of extravagance, — ^repealed, 
reckless, unpardonable extravagance,- and three yean 
after that parting, I heard of his marrying, as Owea 
said, " an heiress, to pay his debts !" What those three 
years were to me I do not wish to remember, and it 
would be useless to describe. The beauty of my life had 
departed from me. - But, thank Qod, it went but for s 
season, and has returned, though in another and le« 
radiant shape. In the expansiveness and activity of 
those affections which I once thought I would never 
again suffer to cling around aught upon earth, I hare 
found health and happiness for my wounded spirit. Of 
the holier discipline, under which I trust tbat I am 
learning to chasten those exuberant affections, or lathcr 
to guide them into a channel where there can be no 
overiBow, and fasten Uiem upon an object iriiers there 
can be no disappointment, I dare scajtiely presome to 
speak ; yet incomplete indeed would be tiie record of 
my thankfulness for what I have endured, and for the 
peace which has been vouchsafed to me, did I omit all 
allusion to my true remedy, my real strength, my <m]y 
sure hope. But enough, and mors than enough, of thi» ; 
the more deeply I feel that the concerns of daily life 
ought to be pervaded and sanctified by a spint of devo- 
tion, the more reverently do I desire to separate and to 
solemnize all distinct expression of that qiirit — that «> 
we lower not our religion to ihe level of our habttoal 
thoughts and common words ; but rather jealously goMid 
its elevation, and seek, if we may, gradually to lift then 
to it. 
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HISTORY OP THE COTTON MANUFACTURE.' 

Let us now trace the progress of the inventions 
which, beginning with the spinning-wheel, have oon- 
ducted the manufacturer to the almost self-acting ma- 
chines, moving thousands of spindles by a median- 
ism the marvellous perfection of which is worthy of note, 
as evincing the ingenuity of man ruling the material 
world. Some may, perhaps, deem this perfection of 
mechanism no blessing to the land, and recall, with 
fond regrets, the old spinning-wheel, singing under the 
cottage-porch, through the long summer days. Bright 
is the vision, and cheering to all hearts the tnaquH 
scene of England's rural life in times Irhen the old ^irit 
of romance rested on cot and halL But idiat avails 
regret for those departed dayst The England of that age 
had her brightness, and let us hope that the advanoe of 
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knowledge, in moclem iiniM, U not necdaearily accom- 
panied by the degradation of onr iMid. Machhiery is a 
roBult of human intelligence ; and sarely all that is &ir 
and noble may exist within the sound of wheels and 
engines, with as much safety as when listening to the 
roar of cataracts in the wild regions where man lives in 
his state of rusticity. Some are egregiously silly upon 
this subject, and rat« — surely thoughtless declamation 
is ravini/— about the picturesque, and the romance, of 
that stat» of society which owes its chief attraction to 
the facilities it aAords to the landscape painter for 
sketching long heaths and wild moors, or adorning his 
portfolio with crumbling cottages covered with ivy; 
picturesque things enough in the distance, and some- 
times beautiful when viewed with closer attention, but 
often concealing, beneath that external beauty of wild 
nature, homes where ignorance and fever deepen the 
sufferings of poverty. Let us now, however, whether 
hailing or regretting the advance of machinery, follow 
its progress ^m the first small beginning to the pre- 
sent far-extended system of manufacturing power. 

The reader is requested to observe, that cotton spin- 
ning had passed through three stages before the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centuiy. The distaff and spindle 
were of course used by the ancient spinner, who pro- 
duced a few yards by the exercise of much patience. 
The next step was the use of a wheel, which, being 
turned by one. hand, gave motion to the spindle by 
means of a strap running over a groove, whilst the other 
hand managed the cotton. The treddle-wheel succeeded, 
in which the machine was turned by the foot, leaving 
both hands at liberty to work the &read. Here im- 
provement lieemed to stop, and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the spinning-wheel still held undis- 
turbed its ancient rule, as yet not darkened by the ad- 
vancing form of its future gigantic and all-conquering 
rival, the steam spinning machine. The simple wheel, 
in the hands of aged matron and "young spinster,'* 
went merrily on, but a call was rising for more twist 
than it could furnish, and at a cheaper rate than its 
comparatively slow-paced motion could supply. The 
quiet wheel would doubtless have quickened its energies, 
and infused a new life into its old spokes, could time 
be given to look about, and clearly see what its task- 
master, the great world, required. But that same world 
will not wait ; it votes the spinning-wheel far too slow, 
and summons, with mighty voice, its keen-sighted, 
hard-headed children to the task of creating new means 
for the satisfaction of its wants. The cir was answered, 
and Arkwright, Wyatt, Hargreaves, Cartwright, and 
Crompton, came forward with elaborate inventions, and 
gigantic powers, before which the spinning-wheel was 
swept away, like a child's toy-ship by the rising tide. 
Let us trace these various stages by which the powers 
of the cotton manu&cturer have been so rapidly ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. John Wyatt, of Birmingham, may be regarded as 
the first leader of the noble band of inventors, though 
his fame has been, in some degree, overshadowed by the 
splendid success of Sir Richard Arkwright. Wyatt, 
however, must be remembered as the maker of a machine 
by which the Jirst thread of cotton ever made without 
the human hand was spun ; this happened in the year 
1738, and from that period the doom of the^cient 
spinning-wheel was sealed. But its downfal did not 
immediatelv follow the invention of Wyatt, whose ma- 
chine failed to effect what may certainly be called a 
revolution in the cotton trade. Wyatt did, it is true, 
set his instrument to woik, but his moving power was 
derived from two asses which thus rather humbly pre- 
ceded the modem steam-engine. He failed in his 
attempts, and the spinning-wheel seemed triumphant 
over its daring assailant. Wyatt had taken out a patent 
for a rolling nmchine, but not in his own name, the 
ostensible patentee being a Lewis Paul, — the real in- 
ventor choosing to affix his name as a witness to the 
record, in company with Samuel Guy. Wyatt was 



residing in ft village near Lichfield when the idea of 
his machine occurr^ to him, and there, in solitude and 
anxiety, he constructed a model two feet long, with 
which miniature engine he commenced his experi- 
ments. He afterwards described the excitement of the 
hour when the machine began to work, and " the pleas- 
ing, but trembling suspense,'* which accompanied the 
Sroduction of this first thread-making machine. This 
appened about 1730, though the patent was not taken 
out till eight yei^ after. This invention seems to have 
included the principle on which Arkwright's machine 
was afterwards constructed; viz. the double pair of 
rollers ; one pair moving faster than the other, and so 
stretching the sliver. The engine is described in the 
specification of the patent as *' a new invented machine 
or engine for the spinning of wool and cotton." 

This patent has only been discovered of late, though 
sought for a long period by those who felt assured of its 
existence. An earlier difiovery was prevented by the 
fact, that the patent was taken out in the name of 
Lewis Paul, whilst one in the name of Wyatt had been 
the object of the search. Neither Wyatt nor his friend 
Paul possessed many pecuniary resources, and the ex- 
penses attending the invention brought the former to a 
prison about 1741, only three years titer the date of the 
patent. This unfortunate inventor seems to have had 
some notion that the world would, at a distant period, 
rightly appreciate his invention, as he carefully wrapped 
up some yam, spun by his machine in the year 1741, 
in paper, on which he wrote the following : — " The in- 
closed yam spun by the spinning-engine without hands 
about the year 1741. The movement was at that time 
tumed by two or more asses, walking round an axis in 
a large warehouse, near the well, in the Upper Priory, 
Birmingham." 

Wyatfs invention was the foundation of Arkwright*8 
fame, for none can fail to perceive the principle of the 
former's patent in the water frame of the cotton knight. 
But Wyatt was prevented, by pecuniary difficulties, 
from developing the powers of his machine, and found 
himself unable to attract the support of those great 
capitalists who ultimately made colossal fortunes by the 
means he had indicated. Wyatt's time was occupied in 
travelling for orders through the cotton districts, a rou- 
tine al)Sorbing those* days which inight have been de- 
voted to the development and improvement of his 
engine. The first ideas of the acutest minds are often 
entangled with other trains of thought, or their great- 
ness imperfectly seen. Time and work are therefore 
required to expand that, to modify this, and combine 
all in one harmonious whole. Newton's " System of the 
Universe," as given by him to the world after receiving 
his final touches, is probably veiy different from the 
fleeting thoughts which often displayed their images 
before his mind when first he read the starry oracles, and 
listened to the intimations from the depths of Heaven. 
Time enabled him to bring out as from a cavern the 
lurking troths, and long labour gave forcible combina- 
tion and living power to his new ideas. Such opportu- 
nities Wyatt desired, but they ever kept aloot; and 
least of all did they visit him in the gloom of that prison 
from which, in 1741, he wrote to Sir Leicester Holt, 
praying the knight to vote for a bill tending to the 
relief of insolvent debtors. The inspiration which 
comes to genius may at times utter its voice within 
prison walls, but the sharp angry sounda of "debt,'* 
" creditors,'* " bankroptcy," have power to scare off many 
a bright image and deep speculation which might have 
produced harvests of honour under happier scenes. 

Wyatt, therefore, found himself beaten by the mighty 
power of circumstances, and gave up his inventions to 
Lewis Paul, who took out fresh patents for various 
alterations, but failed in discovering the path to fame 
and riches. , , 

Wyatt died in 1766, leaving a name long honoured 
by those able to appreciate his unrewarded efforts, and 
sympathize with the disappointments of his family. In 
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conclusion, let it be remembered, that the imrention of 
the modern carding machine is due to Wyatt, its ifn- 
profjement to those who followed. 

The next whose name must be mentioned amongst 
the improvers of the cotton spinning machine is Har- 
prrcaves. He was a poor weaver, living at Stanhill, near 
Blackburn, within a short distance of the great cotton 
werks of Sir Kobert Peel, who became one of Har- 
groaves' earliest supporters. 

This humble man was directed, like many other dis- 
coverers, to his labours by an accident. A spinning- 
wheel was suddenly overturned in his room, and 
continued to turn round as it lay upon the ground, 
the spindle revolving in a perpendicular position. 
Uargreaves noticed the occurrence, and the thought 
instantly struck him, that a number of spindles might 
be made to revolve by the motion of a single wheel ; he 
remained for some time gazing at the wheel as it 
whirled round, and saw at a glance the solution of a 
problem which had for some time puzzled him. Har- 
greaves had repeatedly tried to move several spindles by 
the common wheel, but the horizontal position of the spin- 
dles had ^ways perplexed his operations. But he now 
saw how the object might be accomplished, and imme- 
diately commenced a series of experiments, which ended 
in the production of the Spinning Jenny; the first 
machine was exceedingly rude, being made with a 
pocket knife and such tools as his cottage could furnish. 
With this engine, which turned eight spindles, he 
began to work for himself, hoping thus to increase his 
income by the quiet exercise of &e jenny. He might 
probably have made by this means a little fortune for 
his &mily, as he gradually increased the number of his 
spindles to twelve, and sixteen, but some member of his 
family could not refrain from boasting of the abundant 
work performed at home. The spinners heard of Har- 
greaves' operations, and, attsusking his house, broke the 
machine to pieces. He was, however, resolved not to 
abandon his projects, to gratify the wild spirit of a 
tyrannical mob, and retired to Nottingham in 1768, for 
greater opportunities of advancing his discoveries. He 
procured a patent in 1770 for the spinning jenny, but 
as Arkwright's inventions were already in the field, and 
» Hargreaves died in 1778, he failed to acquire a fortune ; 
besides which, he had communicated so much of his 
various improvements to others, that little exclusive 
benefit coidd be derived from the exercise of his ma- 
chine. 

He, however, constructed secretly a number of jennies 
for a Mr. Shipley, at Nottingham, and also went into 
partnership with Mr. James, by whose aid he built a 
small mill at Hockley. It now seemed probable that 
the poor weaver of Stanhill would reap the reward of 
his efibrts ; but the very men who had laughed at his 
experiments were now ready to take every advantage 
of his toils, by infringing his patent, and adapting Ms 
machinery to their purposes. Hargreaves resolved to 
vindicate his rights by ]egBA broceedings, and threat- 
ened his rivals with actions. They however, formed an 
association to resist the poor inventor, to whom they 
offered 3000^. as an indemnity for the losses he had sus- 
tained. Hargreaves felt that such a sum was utterly 
inadequate as a compensation for the expenses already 
incurred, and the labour undergone by himself and 
partners, and therefore demanded 70002. This was re- 
fused, and the appeal to law resolved upon. But now 
appeared the cruel result of Hargreaves' poverty. He 
had been induced to sell some of his jennies, and, this 
being discovered by h^ lynx-eyed rivals, the success of 
his lawsuit became hopeless. Hargreaves was, there- 
fore, left without protection, and to the patronage which 
the more liberal manufiacturers might extend to one 
who had opened the road to opulence for thousands. 
Hargreaves might, nevertheless, have reasonably hoped 
to share in the general prosperity attending the cotton 
manufacture, as the jenny now turned eighty spindles ; 
BO rapidly had its powers increased since the day 



when the first rude madhine with its ei^ht ^nndles 
began to work. 

He was patronized by Mr. Peel, who adofrtcd the 
jenny, on account of which his factory wia attacked by 
a rabble, — ^the machinery broken, and flung into the 
river. Mob fiiry was, however, a feeble barrier whea 
opposed to the great interests involved in the cotton 
trade, and the efforts of skilftil mechanists ; the p ro g m s 
of machinery was, therefore, rapid, and it might fasre 
been supposed that Hargreaves was in the road to for- 
tune. This probability seemed strengthened when he 
joined in partnership with Arkwright, his great riviL 
But want of money compelled a dlMolution in about a 
year, when the former was left to struggle with pecu- 
niary difficulties, whilst Arkwright^ being joined by 
capitalists, proceeded in his profitable speculi^onB. 

Hargreaves* expectations were therefore din^pointed 
by the rising genius of Arkwright, who poeaened a 
singular power of adapting to his own purposes ereiy 
improvement, and combining the inventions of othen 
with his own. Hargreaves did not grow li^; the 
rivalry of others, and his own want of education, ]^e- 
vented this ; but neither was he visited by that eztraae 
poverty which some have r^resented as embiittfing 
his latter days. He did not die in a workhooBe, as 
some say, but in his own house beside his mill, in 1778. 
What was the exact value of Haigreaves' labonn t The 
invention of the Spinning Jenny was his worlc, whidi 
enabled the spinner to produce a hundred-fold the 
quantity of yam manufactured under the old aysteoL 
This ¥ras a decided advance in the manu&eiorey the 
honour of which no subsequent improvement can take 
from Hargreaves. Before this, the weaver was oftea 
compelled to suspend his work until the apinniag 
wheel could produce the warp or weft required by hb 
labours, but when the jenny with its host of spiadles 
took up the task, no loom, however active, could con- 
sume more than the spindles were ready to prodaee. 
Without such producers of ootton yam, the steam loou 
of modem times had not existed; the jenny alooe 
could not furnish materials for thoae weaving giants. 
Thus, the invention of Haigreaves holds a distinct place 
in the history of the cotton manufacture, to the pro- 
gress of which his discoveries were essential. Two gnnd 
steps in cotton spinning have now been marked, the 
invention of the carding machine, by Wyatt^ and of the 
spinning jenny, by Haigreaves; the foimer preparing 
the loose cotton for the operation of the latter. 

Hargreave's jenny was best adapted for the spinning 
of the woof thread, viz. the cotton which is shot aems 
the cloth, whilst the machine of Arkwright was b^ter 
fitted for spinning the warp thread, viz., that which 
runs lengthwise in the materiaL Thus both invaiUoas 
work in harmony. 

(To he continued.) 
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CHAP. VI. 

THB INVISIBLE QIRL. 

On arriving at the inn, to which I was forced to go to 
order my horse, I perceived Lawless's tandem waiting 
at the door, surrounded by a crowd of admiring rustics, 
and Shrimp, his arms folded with an air of non- 
chalant defiance, which seemed to say, ** Oh ! ran ofer 
me by all means if you choose," stationed directly in 
fh)nt of the leader's head. On entering the paiiour, 1 
found Lawless busily engaged in pulling on a pair <^ 
refractoiy boots, and looking veiy hot and red in the 
face from the exertion. 
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•* How tire you, Fidrlegh t how are you ? That horrid 
fellow's mode 'em too tight for anybody but Tom 
Thumb, and be hanged to him. Ever read fairy tales, 
Fairiegh 1 I did when I was a little shayer, and wore 
bob-tailed petticoats — all bare legs and bustle — ' a High- 
land lad my love was bom ;' that style of thing, rather, 
yon know ; never believed 'em, though : wasn't to be 
done even then ; eh? Well, this is a puzder ; I shall 
never get 'em on. Where's the fellow they call Boots ) 
Here, you sir, come and see if you can pull on these 
confounded namesakes of yours, and Til tip you half-a- 
crown if you succeed ; cheaper than breaking one's back, 
ehr 

" Where are you off to, supposing you ever should 
get those boots on V asked I. 

"Sh 1 I'm going to call on the young woman I set 
alight at the hop last night, and tell her I'm quite down 
in the month about it ; explain that I didn't go to do 
it ; that it was quite a mistake, and oil owing to the 
other young woman's being so fresh, in fkct ; and then 
offer to rig her out again, start her in new harness from 
bridle to crupper, all at my own expense, and that will 
be finishing off the afiair handsomely, won't it]" 

'' I should advise your leaving out that last piece of 
munificence," replied I, "she might think it an in- 
sult." 

''An insult, ehl Oh, if she's so proud as all that 
comes to, I'd better stay away altogether; I shall 
be safe to put my foot into it there, a good deal fitster 
than I have into these villainous boots — ^that's it, Samp- 
son, another pull such as that, and the deed's done," 
added Lawless, patting the human Boots on the back 
encouragingly. 

** I was just going to ride over to inquire after Miss 
Saville myself," said L 

« That's the very thing then," was the reply. " I'll 
drive you there instead; it will be better for your 
scorched fin, (pointing to my injured arm,) than jolting 
about outside a horse, and you shall tell me what to say 
as we go along ; you seem to understand the sex, as they 
call the petticoats, better than I do, and can put a 
fellow up to a few of the right dodges. I only wish they 
were all horses, and then I flatter myself I should not 
require any man's advice how to harness, drive, train, 
or physic them." 

*' The ladies are infinitely indebted to you," replied 
I, as I ran up stairs to prepare for our expedition. 

A drive of rather less than an hour and a half, during 
which the thorough-breds performed in a way to delight 
every lover of horseflesh, brought us to the park gate 
of Barstone Priory, where Mr. Yemon resided. After 
winding in and out for some half-mile amongst groups 
of magnificent forest-trees, their trunks jpartially con- 
cealed by plantations of rare and beautiful shrubs, a 
sadden turn of the road brought us in front of the 
priory— an ancient, venerable-looking pile of building, 
which had evidently, as its name implied, once be- 
longed to some religious community. The alterations 
it had undeigone, in order to adapt it to its present 
purpose, had been carried out with more taste and skill 
than are usually met with in such cases. The garden, 
with its straight terrace-walks, and brilliant flower-beds, 
contrasted well with the grey stone of which the build- 
ing was composed, while the smooth-shaven lawn, 
with an old qiudntly carved sun-dial in the centre, and 
above all, the absence of any living creature whatsoever, 
imparted an air of severe formality to the scene, which, 
as the eye rested upon it, seemed to realize all one had 
read of monastic discipline and seclusion ; and one half 
expected to see a train of dark-veiled nuns, or sandalled 
friars, winding slowly forth from the hall-door. " What 
a singular old shop !" exclaimed my companion, regard- 
ing the structure with a look of displeased criticism ; 
" wretched little windows, as ever I saw; they must be 
all in the dark inside on a dull day, and eveiy di^ 
would be dull if one lived there, I should think. It 
would puzde me to tell whether that building was cle- 



rical or lay, fish or flesh ; a castle that had taken a 
serious turn, or a church out for the day in plain clothes ; 
how people can like to live in such a mouldy, rusty, 
musty old bam, that looks as full of ghosts as a cheese 
is of mites, I can't conceive." 

" There certainly is an appearance of gloom and 
loneliness about the place," replied I ; " but I think it 
is chiefly owing to the absence of any living object— 
a herd of deer in the park, a group of chUdren and 
dogs playing on the lawn — anything to give animation 
to the picture, would be the greatest improvement." 

" I should just think it would," returned Lawless. 
" Fan<7 a pack of hounds under that jolly old oak 
yonder, the nuntsman and whips in their bits of pink, 
and a field of about fifty of the right sort of fellows on 
thorough-breds, dawdling about, taking to one another, 
or takiog a canter over ^e turf, just to settle themselves 
in the saddle ; that would be a sight to make old Yemon 
look a little better pleased than he did last night, sing 
out for his boots and buckskins, and clap his leg over 
the first four-footed beast that came in his way, even 
if it should happen to be the old cow." 

" I hope I may be there to see if he does," replied 
I, laughing. 

On inquiring whether Mr. Yemon was at home, we 
were answered In the affirmative by a tall gaunt-looking 
man-servant, with a stem, not to say surly, countenance, 
the expression of which was in some degree contra- 
dicted by a pair of quick restless little grey eye8, 
which in any other face one should have said twinkled 
merrily beneath the large grizzled eyebrows which o'er- 
shadowed them. 

Having, at Lawless's request, procured a nondescript 
hobbledehov, of indefinite character, to stand at the 
horses' heads ^we had left Shrimp behind, by common 
eonsent, that ne might be no restraint on our conversa- 
tion), he conducted us across the hall into a kind of 
morning room, fitted up with oak panels, and with a 
veiy handsome old carved oak chimney-piece reaching 
half-way to the ceiling. He was leaving the room to 
inform his master of our arrival, when lawless stopped 
him by saving, ''Here, just wait a bit; tell the young 
woman— that is to say don't tell her anything ; but 
I mean, let Miss Saville be made aware (I see you're 
awake, for all your long face), put her up to our being 
here ; don't you know, eh V 

" Tip him," whispered I. 

" £h, stop a bit ; you're a very honest fellow, and it's 
right to reward fidthiul servants ; and — ^you understand 
all about it, eh?" 

One portion of this somewhat incoherent address he 
did understand, evidently, for without altering a muscle 
of his fikoe, he put out his hand, took the money, and 
left the room with the same unconscious air of imper- 
turbability which he had maintained throu^out the 
whole conference. 

" Oood move that, eh 1 " exclaimed Lawless, as soon 
as the door was closed; "that'll fetch her out of her 
hole, for a guinea. Mind, I shall do my best to cut you 
out, Master Frank. I don't see why I haven't a right 
to quite as laige a share of her gratitude as you have, 
for if I hadn't set her on fire, you'd never have put her 
out ; so, hi fact, she owes it all to me— don't you see 1" 

" I'm afraid there's a little sophistiy in that aigu- 
ment," replied I ; " but we had better wait till we find 
whether we shall have the opportunity afforded us of 
trying our powers of fascination, before we quarrel 
about the effects to be produced by them. I cannot 
say I feel over sanguine as to the success of your some- 
what original negotiation with that raw-boned giant in 
the blue plush sine qud nons, as Coleman calls them." 

" Time will show," rejoined Lawless, turning towards 
the door, which opened at this moment to admit Mr. 
Yemon ; and, alas 1 him only. 

His reception of us, though perfectly easy and well- 
bred, was anything but agreeable or encouraging. He 
answered our inquiries after MLbs Saville's health, by 
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informing tw, cnt^orily, tliat no 111 effecte had ensned 
from her alarm of the previouB evening. He received 
Lawless's apologies with a calm half-ironical smile, and 
an assurance that they were not required; and he 
slightly thanked me for my obliging assistance in words 
perfectly unexceptionable in themselves, but which, 
from a peculiarity in the tone of voice more than any- 
thing else, impressed one with a sense of insult rather 
than of compliment. Still, in compliance with certain 
expressive looks from Lawless, who evidently was most 
unwilling to be convinced of the fiiilure of his little bit 
of diplomacy, I used every means I could think of to 
prolong the visit I first admired, and then criticised, 
the carving of the chimney-piece ; I dived into a book 
of prints which lay upon the table, and prosed about 
mezzo-tint and line engraving, and bored myself, and 
of course my hearers also, till our powers of endurance 
were taxed almost beyond their stren^h ; and, at last, 
having completely exhausted not omy my small talk, 
but my entire stock of conversation of all sorts and 
sizes, I was regularly beaten to a stand-still, and obliged 
to take refuge in alternately teazing and caressing a 
beautiful bl^k and tan setter, who seemed the only 
member of the party thoroughly sociable, and at his 
ease. 

At length it became apparent even to Lawless him- 
self, that the visit could not be protracted longer, and 
we accordingly rose and took our leave, our host (I will 
not (M him entertuner, for it would be a complete 
misnomer) preserving the same tone of cool and im- 
perturbable politeness to the very last. On reaching 
the hall, we encountered the surly old footman, whose 
features looked more than ever as if they had been 
carved out of some very hard species of wood. 

" I say, old ^boy, where's the young ladv, eh T* ex- 
claimed Lawless, as soon as he caught sight of him ; 
" she never showed so much as the tip of her nose in 
the room ; how was that, ehl" 

" If she com'd into the room when gentlemen was 
callijig, master would eat her without salt," was the reply. 

"Which fact you were perfectly aware of when you 
took my tip so quietly just nowt* 

" In course I was, why should not I be T 

" Done brown for once, by Jove 1" muttered Lawless, 
as he left the hall — " a raw-boned old rogue, I'll be even 
with him some day, tho , we shall see, eh! " 

While Lawless was busily engaged in settling some 
of the harness which had become disarranged, the old 
footman came up to me and whispered, " Make use of 
your eyes as you drive through the park, and mayhap 
you'll spy some game worth looking after, young gen- 
tleman. 

Surprised at this unexpected address, I turned to 
question him as to its meaning, but in vain; for no 
sooner had he finished speaking, than he re-entered the 
hall, and shut the door behind him. 

What could he intend me to understand, thought I ; 
he evidently wished to imply something beyond the 
simple meaning of the words *' game worth looking 
after ;** could he mean to no ! the thing is impos- 
sible, — "absurd!" exclaimed I, as a wild idea shot 
through my brain, and I felt myself colour like a girl. 

"What's absurd 1" exclaimed Lawless, gathering up 
the reins as he spoke, " what are you talking about ] 
why, you're ranting and staring about you like a play- 
actor ; what's the matter with you, eh Prank T* 

" Nothing," replied I, taking my seat ; " don't drive too 
fast through the park, I want to look at the view as we 
go along." In obedience to the gaunt domestic's myste- 
rious injunction, 1 made the best use of my eyes as we 
retraced our way through the park, and for my pains 
had the satisfaction of beholding a solitary rabbit, half- 
hidden under a dock leaf, and sundry carrion crows. 



THB EMPEROHS, 

A SPBCTACLB AT BBFUBTfi. 

Towards the close of the year 1808, the Emperors of 
France and Bussia were proceeding from their respec- 
tive dominions to the North of Qermany for the purpose 
of a mutual interview at Erfhrth. Napoleon had felt 
the difilculty of sustaining the vast plan of partitioo 
which he had traced the year before on the Nicmen 
in concert with Alexander, and, apprehensive of Ihc 
growing discontent and distrust of the other Europem 
powers, desired, by his personal influence, to confina tlie 
conditions of Tilsit, or suggest others favourable to his 
policy. The emergency needed all the genius for which 
he was renowned to cope with it adequately. On all 
sides the political aspects of things were menadng. 
The possession of Spain and Portugal, eflfeeted with sneh 
a prompt violence, and so calmly conceded in the Ar- 
ticles of the Treaty of Tilsit, was slipping from his hold. 
England, his steady and omnipresent foe, had cooled 
his friends and heated his enemies, and cheered ok 
loudly the fniy of insurrection in the Peninanla. Aionsed 
by the appeals of its chiefe, and the vehem»&t exhorta- 
tions of its priesthood, the people— ^a stirring and u- 
expected apparition ! — suddenly flung its^ into tk 
arena of war, in all the simple energy of its cause, be- 
fore the eyes of Europe, to vrrestle for deliveiaace witi 
the veteran strength of imperial France. The Fieach 
were assaulted everywhere, and the disaster at Bajkn 
seemed to quench the hopes of Napoleon. Qreat Bd- 
tain, by the infraction of a certain article of that code 
which permits and regulates robbeiy, murder, and ^ 
desecration of human hearths, by hononrable and under 
stood acceptance, had seized on the Danish fleet under 
a storm of bombs ; and though, by thus snatching hd* 
fidrly the weapon about to be aimed against her, ibe 
earned much general execration, yet her palpabk and 
dogged resolution to champion the French emperor to 
the utterance, must have ominously haunted his dretas 
of ambition. Prussia, bleeding £rom the late Lfendin^ 
awav of the goodliest portion of her body pohtic w 
at the same time secretly fostering her Tugendbmdf 
yet to be 

" made famom by the pen. 
And glorious by the sword ;" — 

and tho muffled tramp of the LandwfJir might be 
heard, by the apprehensive listener, within the marches 
of Austria. All these things were against him, and 
might well darken the current of his reveries. Nerer- 
theless, while holding his splendid way to Germany, he 
met the large bodies of his troops proceeding tnm the 
Rhine to the Peninsula, with the usual calm courage of 
his look, and fired them into enthusiasm with one of 
his spirit-stirring bulletins. And still further, to guard 
his inscrutable thoughts under a show of uncmbarnsFfd 
state, he ordered a number of the ablest dramatic per- 
formers to repair from Paris to Erfurth, for the purpose 
of representing worthily, in the presence of his Northera 
ally, the masterpieces of the French stage. The Em- 
perors met, and embraced, with all aj^pearanees of the 
greatest cordiality ; and the festivities of that celebrated 
interview were prolonged for seventeen days. The p<v 
litical objects of both crowned heads were assented to 
in their many conferences. But the pomp and relaxstioa 
of courtly gaiety were alone distinguishable. Napoleon 
found time to converse with Talma, and rectifV the 
dramatic perceptions of that great actor ; to discourse vHi 
GoCthe, and other literary men of Germany ; to hold 
magnificent reviews, at which the Emperors, in therigiii 
of their troops, would wear the decorations of each other! 
uniforms ; to preside at nightly reunions of ^I that ns 
most enlightened, and beautiful, and chivalrous, in cod- 
tinental Europe ; and also to ride with Alexander, ^ar- 
rounded by a dazzling cortege, to view the field of Jeoi. 
and point out to him the most remarkable localitiet of | 
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thAt terrible field, wHere so ttAny of tbeir subjects had 
perished in their quarrel, and the rankness of the turf 
vet witnessed to their ^es how recent and how great 
had heen the carnage. Without any more written bonds 
of treaty, the arrangements of Tilsit were easily ratified 
at EHurth, and the &te of the civilized world seemed 
to hang upon the swords of these two despotic soldiers. 
They parted with an embrace, as they had met. But 
they parted on Jena ; ai\d the evil omen of that plain 
was not fiilsified in future times. The great design 
which these imperial Titans had striven to consummate 
was baffled, ana brought to confusion. The misery and 
violence which they calmly determined to visit on the 
weaker portions of the human family around them 
recoiled in the end, and soon, upon themselves. The 
poisoned chalice was bitterly commended to their own 
lips. And, as it were to point the moral of the great 
retribution, their own hands were the bloody instru- 
ments of their mutual punishment. The campaign of 
Moscow may serve to show the insincerity of their ami- 
cable professions at Erfurth, and the apparent fatality 
which, as it were, in the order of sequences, pursued 
their unsanctified schemes. The man who, in 1808, 
affected to consider the friendship of Napoleon the pe- 
culiar gift of Beaven, launched i^inst hun in 1812 the 
bloodiest wapentake of the Russian people, and all the 
gravest ana^emasof religion; while he, in turn, leading 
the conquerors of Southern Europe to the North, me- 
naced the remotest fortress of the Czar*s dominion with 
the sword. Histoiy thus teaches us " how the whirligig 
of time brings round its revenges." 

" Wliat an extraordinary movement,'* (says a female eye- 
witness of the scenes enacted in Erfurth, when writing 
several years later) " existed within the narrow limits of 
this German village in 1808. The epoch was, indeed, a 
striking one, in which the astonishing man who for so 
many years has slept on the rock of St. Helena from the 
fitful fever of his life, brought together in this place, as 
with the stroke of an enchanter's wand, emperors, and 
kings, and the most remarkable of living men. Towns- 
people and peasants, strangers from all countries, cour- 
tiers in costumes richly embroidered, and somewhat 
ridiculous from the antiquity of their fashion ; Polish 
Jews, statesmen and officers covered with ribbons and 
crosses, citizen's wives, ladies elegantly dressed, peasant 
girlB, with their baskets on their backs, — all hurried 
here and there, jostling and labouring to make way. 
From time to time, French troops, moving with the 
music of bands to the groimd appointed for review, 
added to the' confusion of the streets. The town of 
JSrfdrth was not large enough to hold the strangers who 
came crowding into it. The principal inhabitants were 
driven from their apartments to those of their servants 
to make room for the suite of the Emperor of the French. 
In the streets more removed from the centre, the owners 
of houses were delighted with the gulden harvest 
aflforded by those who tenanted them. The. inns were 
filled to overflowing. 

** Napoleonhad ordered to Erfurth the principal actors 
of the Theatre-Francais — Talma, Mademoiselle Duche- 
nois. Mademoiselle Mars, the beautiful Qeorges, the 
charming Bourgoin, appeared several times a-week to 
play their best parts before an august audience. A 
little theatre, which had been found in an old college 
of the Jesuits, had been arranged with extreme prompti- 
tude and elegance. 

" Box tickets were distributed to native and foreign 
ladies, for eveiy representation ; but it was not easy to 
obtain them. It was necessary to carry on a long cor- 
respondence with our friends in the suite of the Grand 
I>iiJLe of Weimar; and a great deal of intriguing and 
manceuvring on their part was necessary, before my 
liiends and myself had the happiness to obtain tickets 
for a representation of the tragedy of (Edipus, in which 
Tftlma and Mademoiselle Baucourt were to appear. 

'^ We set out from Weimar to Erfurth. On our arrival 
ve deposited our tickets in the inn-chamber which we 



had hired, and then tried to get into the streets ; but the 
great throng in them obliged us to make our way back 
again. We were stupified with horror, on reckoning our 
tickets, to find that two of them were lost. We removed 
everything in the] room, but in vain— the tickets were 
gone. The inn-keeper's boy had probably made some- 
thing of them, for they gave rise to a considerable traf- 
fic. Strangers, who arrived at Erfurth without Mends 
or recommendation, often purchased them at a Louis- 
d'or each. 

"If we had but some officers with ns!" said one of 
our youngest female companions ; for a soldier with a 
decoration was as good as a ticket. It was an excellent 
idea. Among our acquaintances at Erfurth we soon 
discovered the very cavaliers we wanted ; and it was 
under their protection that we walked to the theatre 
through the crowd which besieged all the avenues to it. 
On the top of the stairs we were received by a soldier 
of the guard, with a terrible face, who disposed us in 
several boxes in the hall, which as yet was nearly 
empty. 

" 1 was happy enough to be placed with two of my 
friends in the front of a box near the stage, whence we 
could see all that passed in the pit. We congratuhited 
each other on being so well placed ; but our joy was of 
short duration. The boxes near us were filled to excess. 
The door of ours was opened hastily. The gendarme^ 
or whoever he was, who stood sentinel over our box, 
came to say that three chairs were two much for three 
ladies, and immediately introduced to the seats two 
other ladies, who, fortunately, however, were known to 
us. All the boxes, as well as ours, were soon full. We 
were crowded unmercifully, so that we could hardly 
stir. The heat was enough to make one faint; but 
really we had not time for anything of the kind. The 
importance of the gprand spectacle which was form- 
ing itself under our eyes in the pit, occupied our atten- 
tion so much, that every inconvenience was forgotten. 

" Immediately before the stage were placed arm-chairs 
for the two Emperors, Alexander and Napoleon ; and, 
at their sides, ordinary chairs for the kings and reign- 
ing princes. The space behind these seats began to be 
filled up. We saw enter the statesmen and generals of 
the several powers of Europe, men whose names were 
then fiunous, and have become a portion of history. 
Uniforms covered with g^ld, and an air of vivacity and 
assurance, distinguished the French frt>m the Germans, 
more serious and more modest. There were Berthier, 
Soult, Oaulainoourt, Savary, Lannes, Duroc, and many 
others equally celebrated ; it seemed as if the greatness 
of their master was reflected in the aspect of each. 
Goethe was there, with his calm dignified look, and the 
venerable Wieland. They had accompanied the Grand 
Duke of Weimar to Erfurth. The Duke of Gotha, and 
several German princes, reigning or allied to those 
reigning, were grouped about the two veterans of Ger- 
man literature. 

"A rolling of drums was heard outside. ' It Is the 
Emperor !' ran through the hall in a murmur. 

" 'Fools ! what are you about T said the commanding 
officer to the drummers ; ' it is but a king 1' 

"In efiect, a German king it was who entered the hall. 
Three others appeared in a little time after. Without 
noise or splendour, the Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wurtemberg, entered. The King of Westphalia (Jerome), 
who came later, eclipsed them by the ^dat of his em- 
broideries and' pearls. The Emperor Alexander, with 
his mi\jestic port, came next. The grand box, opposite 
the stf^e, dazzled all eyes by its brilliancy. The Queen 
of Westphalia, covered with diamonds, sat in the middle, 
and near her, the charming Stephanie, Grand Duchess 
of Baden, more remarkable for the graces of her person 
than the richness of her dress. Some German princesses 
were seated near the two reigning princesses. The 
ladies and gentlemen of their courts occupied the back 
of the box. 

" At this moment Talleyrand made his appearance in 
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a little box arranged expressly for liimself Hear the 
stage, on account of the weakness of his legA. The 
Emperor and the kings remained standing by this box 
in conversation with the minister, seated comfortably 
within it. Everybody had arrived ; he alone who had 
summoned all these great people together was still 
looked for ; and ho made them wait for some time. 

"At last, afresh rolling of the drums was heard, louder 
than before, and all eyes were bent on the entrance 
with an uneasy curiosity. He appeared at last — this 
most incomprehensible man of an inconceivable era. 
Dressed very simply, as usual, he slightly saluted the 
sovereigns present, who had been obliged to wait for 
him so long, and took his arm-chair on the right of the 
Emperor of Russia. His short round person was stri- 
kingly contrasted with the superb figure of Alexander. 
The four kings took their places on chairs without arms, 
and the play began. But Talma displayed his excellent 
art in vain. Jocaste-Raucourt, whose b^ty and talents 
had fascinated Baron Grimm, at Paris, during half a 
century, now found that she could charm no more. Wc 
had no eyes or attention for anything but the pit before 
us. In tbe meantime, the gonsdarmes at the door of 
our box did all they could to correct the deficiencies of 
our education, and to teach us, in the intervals between 
the acts, the etiquette to be observed towards the 
master of the world. * Take down that opera-glass — 
the Emperor does not like it!* cried one of them, lean- 
ing over the ladies seated behind us. 'Sit up, and 
don't stretch out your neck — the Emperor does not like 
it !* cried another. The impertinence, to be sure, was 
very great; but we took pattern by the kings and 
princes before us, and bore patiently at the hands of 
Frenchmen what we could not remedy. 

** Immediately after the opening of the tragedy, which 
he had already seen a hundred times, Napoleon sat 
himself at ease In his arm-chair, and was soon sound 
asleep. It is well known that he could sleep at any hour 
of the day or night he pleased. Eye-witnesses have 
declared that, even on days of battle, he would design- 
edly set himself to sleep during an hour or two, for the 
purpose of recruiting his strength, and wake at a fixed 
time. On the day of this representation at Erfurth he 
had fatigued himself in reviewing the troops for several 
hours together. It was a singular spectacle for us to 
see, burieid in such a quiet sleep, this terrible man, 
whose vast plans involved one half the globe, either for 
good or evil. We were never tired of contemplating, 
with an astonishment mingled with fear, that fine an- 
tique profile relieved against the sombre uniform of the 
Czar Alexander. 

" Twenty years have passed away since then. This 
is hardly the third of human life, and yet how many 
changes have been wrought in that space of time! 
What a mighty impetus has the world received in this 
fifth of a century ! No human heart could then guess 
half what has since come to pass. Time has reaped a 
plentiful harvest. The kings who filled the hall at Er- 
furth are gone ; and he, who had called them together, 
sleeps in a lonely isle washed by the waters of the 
ocean ! The short and brilliant life of Alexander is 
over; and the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtem- 
berg, sleep in their marble tombs ! King Jerome only 
survives ; but his renown has vanished, with his fantastic 
royalty, like a vision of the morning. The Grand 
Duchess of Baden, the beautiful Stephanie, has long de- 
plored her husband, lost in the flower of his age. The 
Duke of Gotha is dead, and his race is extinct with 
him. The Duke of Weimar lives only in the remem- 
brance of his own family." 

Since Madame Schopenhauer wrote the foregoing 
reminiscences, the change, on which she moralizes, has 
itself undergone change. Napoleon's resting-place, as 
well as himself, has b^n removed. A fate and a term 
have been given to the very sepulchres of men. The 
wishes of the Emperor, that his ashes should repose 
amidst the beloved people he had so affectionately de- 



cimated, were not breathed in vain — ^thanks to th« 
" three days and old muskets ** of 1830, which swept 
away, like a withered fruit from a rotten branch, vhit 
the kings of Europe had wasted and distracted humia 
nature for twenty-five years to eHtabliah. Napoleon 
lies under the dome of ''The Invalids," with all his dy- 
nasty in his coffin. For Fate — the power to which ke 
so fondly confided the fortunes of his house — 

** Had placed a barren sceptre in his |rripe. 
Thence to be wrenched with an unhncal hand.*' 
And in this transference of his bones from St. Helent 
to Paris, it would seem that the historic % picturesque, 
that flung its shadows over the close of Nwoleoo's 
career, has been somewhat effaced. The moral of hk 
life appears to be less emphatic, and the antithesis of 
his fortunes to lose half its eloquence and poetiy. It 
would have better suited the rounding of the great 
drama, to leave him shrouded in his militaiy cloak, 
under his willow, in the lonely isle. 

However we may think on the matter, one thing is 
pretty certain, that the days are gone by, when soeh 
men as Napoleon could overawe Civilization 
•* With the majestic menace of their eyes," 

or establish Empire with the sword. The old royal 
roads to glory, let us hope, will soon be closed up, with 
the grass growing on them: and, surely, the homan 
family will find itself infinitely better and happier for 
the change. 



OLD RECORDS OP NEW ROADS. 
No. IV. 

Tub line of railway from Wimbledon to BrightoD 
pas8t!s over Coombe Lane, and crosses the road from 
Maiden to Richmond Park ; and there, at the extremity 
of an avenue, stands Coombe House, now the property 
of Lord Liverpool, though formerly (under the designa- 
tion of Hiscomb Place) it was one of the many residenctt 
of Richard Beauchamp, aptly designated the great Earl 
of Warwick, and well delineated by Sir £. L. Bulwer as 
the last of the Barons. 

From the moment of his birth, the histoiy of that 
extraordinary man seems identified wit^ thai of the 
kings of England who were his contemporaries— for 
Richard the Second held him as his sponsor at the 
baptismal font (1381). He first entered on his brilliant 
career of arms at a tournament held in honour of the 
Coronation of Jane of Navarre, consort of Heniy l\\ 
when in his twenty-eighth year he held the jousts oa 
the part of her AL^esty against all comers, and " therui 
behaved himself nobly." His subsequent deeds of 
valour are blazoned on the page of English History, 
where he appears as the hero of the Lancastrian wan. 
But so.ue of his leas chivalrous enterprises, in his earlier 
years, are less generally known, and are highly chaiM- 
teristic of the age in which he lived. 

Having greatly distinguished himself as the antago- 
nist of Hotapur and Douglas, on the field of Shrewsbonr, 
he was made a Knight of the Qarter, as a reward for hii 
services. Having obtained leave fh>m King Heniy IV. 
to pay his vows at the Holy Sepulchre, he first visited 
his kinsman the Duke de Barr, at Calais, where he was 
nobly entertained for the space of eight days, and hein^ 
" full lovingly and worshipfully refreshed," he proceeded 
to Paris, accompanied by the Duke. 

The King of France, it being Whit-Sunday, sat pab- 
licly at the Banquet, crowned, and otherwise legailT 
attired, and, on the entrance of this far-famed Engli&li 
knight, he, in courtesy, invited him to sit at his on 
tabic, where the Earl " so famously behaved himself )■ 
lani^uage and manner, that the king and his lord», 
and all other poople gave him great laud at his dq»r- 
ture.** Charles evinced his hi^ esteem of the noble 
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qualities of his guest by appointing a herald to conduct 
him safely through the realm. 

New honours awaited the earl in Lombardy. A 
second herald, despatched to meet him, presented a 
letter from Sir Randolph Mallacct, challenging him to 
perform certain feats of arms, for the Order of the Garter, 
before Sir Count Galeot, of Mantua. 

Warwick gladly embraced this opportunity of up- 
holding his country's glory, and that of the honourable 
Order which his Sovereign had conferred upon him, but 
restrained his martial ardour till after the performance 
of a pilgrimage to Rome, whence he repaired to Verona, 
where the rumour of the tilt had drawn together an 
immense multitude, anxious to behold this popular 
exercise. Warwick agreed to fight with axes after the 
joust, then with arming swords, and lastly with sharp 
daggers. Sir Randolph entered the field with nine 
spears borne before him. In the first encounter neither 
party sustained defeat, but in the attack with axes 
Warwick wounded his opponent severely in the shoulder, 
and the Italian would have been utterly slain had not 
Sir Galeot cried peace ! The fame of this exploit tra- 
veiled before the Earl to Venice, where the Doge and 
his nobles vied with each other in acts of court-esy 
towards the accomplished English Knight, whom they 
loaded with valuable presents. In Asia, at that period 
the emporium of arms and arts, the illustrious pilgrim 
was treated with the deference due to his rank and 
talents. The Patriarch's deputy met him with much 
respect, and Warwick having made his offerings at the 
Holy Shrine, he placed his armoriU bearings upon the 
north side of the temple, where they were recognized 
many years afterwards by divers pilgrims who came 
from th^ce. 

But the homage paid to Beauchamp at Jerusalem was 
not confined to Christians. The Lieutenant of the 
Soldan — designated as "Sir Baltredam," in the old 
Chronicle, having heard that the Earl was a descendant 
of the famous '•' Sir Guy of Warwick," whose history the 
natives possessed in their own language, invited to his 
palace the youthful knight who boasted of so renowned 
an ancestor. There, after having feasted the Earl 
royally, he presented him with three precious stones of 
great value, besides various silks and cloths of gold and 
guerdons to his servants. But the most undisputed 
incident in the historian's narrative of this visit, and 
the one related with equal gravity and simplicity is — 
that in the hour of social intercourse the supposed 
infidel confessed his belief in the Christian religion, in 
proof of which he rehearsed the creed, at the same 
time acknowledging his dread of the punishment which 
would attend the discovery of his real faith. A modem 
author has asserted that many of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in Spain are at this day unconverted Jews. 
When will the hypocrisy and inconsistency of man 
come to an end ? 

The Earl of Warwick, in return for the civilities he 
received from " Sir Baltredam," gave a banquet to his 
servants, sending them away with rich gifts of scarlet 
and other English cloths, which so delighted the Paynim 
Knight, that he again visited the Earl, and declared be 
would wear his livery, and be Marshal of his Hall. 
Whereupon Warwick, who was never outdone in cour- 
tesy, presented him with "a Gown of Blackejurke 
(query?), furred ; after which they had much discourse 
together, he. Sir Baltredam, being skilled in sundry 
languages." 

From Jerusalem, Beauchamp returned to Venice, 
where he was again received with distinguished honours, 
and from that city he travelled into Russia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Prussia, Westphalia, and many parts of Ger- 
many, in most of which countries he achieved great 
feats of valour in " divers tournaments." Nor was his 
own sovereign slow in rewarding his acknowledv^ 
merit On Warwick's return to his native land, Henry IV. 
appointed him by an esquiral indenture, '' retainer to 
serve the Prince of Wales (then in hi8 22d year) as 



well in peace as in war, both in the realms of England 
and upon and beyond the seas,** for which service he 
was to receive the sum of two hundred and fifty marks 
annually ; and it was likewise stipulated that when ** he 
should be in the Court of the said prince, he should be 
allowed the attendance of four esquires and six grooms, 
and diet for them all; provided that the said prince 
should have a third of his spoils in war, and a third of 
the thirds obtained by those who fought under his ban- 
ners. Also, if he should capture any great comnuinder, 
fort, or castle, they were to be delivered up to the said 
prince, upon a reasonable satisfaction for the same." 

In the service of the prince, the conditions of which 
appear strange to us modems, it appears that Warwick 
obtained the confidence of his Highness so entirely that 
when he was called to the throne, Henty V. appointed 
the earl High-Steward of England, for the ceremony of 
his coronation (1413) ; specifying in the patent of his 
appointment, that he had so selected Richard Beau- 
champ "for his wisdom and industry." 

Two years afterwards (1415) the earl attended the 
congfress held at Constance, where he was accompanied 
by the Bishops of Salisbury, Coventry and Lichfield, 
Bath and Wells, Norwich, Hereford, and St. David's, 
the Abbot of Westminster, the Prior of Worcester, and 
several other learned persons, not forgetting a train of 
eight hundred horsemen. 

There the fame of the earl's bravery " rang through- 
out the Christian world ;" and during the Congress he 
received a challenge from an Italian nobleman " to tilt 
for his lady's sake." Warwick slew his adversary, an 
exploit which, it appears, was highly gratifying to the 
empress, who witnessed the sanguinary deed, as "charmed 
with the earl's superior skill and bravery, she took his 
cognizance of the bear from the shoulder of one of his 
knights, with the intention of wearing it herself for 
great favour." Upon which Warwick ordered the badge 
so honoured to be made of " pearls and precious stones ;'* 
which he presented, on his knees, to his imperial pa- 
troness. In return the emperor gave him his own sword 
to bear, with the most flattering expressions of esteem. 
As a further mark of honour, Sigismund offered to send 
by his hands a most precious relic to the King of Eng- 
land, namely, the heart of Saint George : a commission 
Warwick gratefully undertook, but, on hearing afterwards 
that the emperor intended to visit England in person, 
he restored the gift to him, saying, " with his usual 
grace,*' that the delivery thereof, by his own hands, 
would be more acceptable. 

Sigismund soon after offered the holy heai;t in the 
chapel at Windsor, as a Knight of the Garter, being then 
invested with that order. On his journeys to and from 
England, the emperor passed through Calais, of which 
Warwick was then Gtovemor, and there his Imperial 
Miyesty was so splendidly entertained, that he told the 
English King " that no Christian prince had such ano- 
ther knight for wisdom, nurture, and manhood," and 
ever after, by the emperor's authority, Beauchamp was 
styled " the father of courtesie." 

The account given by Rous, of a tournament held by 
the carl during his sojourn at Calais, is highly illustra- 
tive of the manners of that day. He had three pavices 
(or shields) painted ; the first represented a lady ** harp- 
ing at the end of a bedstead, with a grete of gold on her 
le^ sleeve;" and her knight, called the Green Knight, 
published a letter sealed with his arms, (black quarter 
field aigent,) ofifering to joust with any knight of 
Prance : twelve crowns and two shields should be pro- 
vided. 

The device on the second pavice was a lady sitting at 
a board working pearls, and on her sleeve was attached 
a glove of plase (silver). Her knight was called Cheva- 
lier Best, his letter was sealed with his arms, two bars 
gules on a field argent. He challenged fifteen courses ; 
and two saddles of chaxges should be provided. 

The third pavice represented a lady sitting in a gar- 
den making a chaplet, and on her sleeve was a "poleynT 
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with a river. Her knight was called '' Chevalier At- 
tendant ;' his challenge was to run one course with sharp 
spears, without spurs. His letter waa sealed gold and 
gules quartered, and border verd. 

These missions were sent to Charles YI. and his 
Court, and duly accepted by three French knights, who 
assembled on a lawn without the gates of Calais, called 
the " Park Hedge of Guynes." On the appointed day, 
Warwick, as the Green Knight, entered the lists on a 
superb courser, trapped with the armorial bearings of 
one of his ancestors. On his helmet he bore a large 
plume (or "bush") of ostrich feathers, and his vizor 
closed. At the third course he cast his antagonist 
(Chevalier Konge) down to the ground at his spear's 
point, behind his horse's tail, and being proclaimed 
victor, he rode to his pavilion ; still maintaining his 
incognito, and forthwith sent a Mr courser to the dis- 
comlted knight. 

The next day the gallant earl appeared again on the 
field, as " Chevalier Verd," his vizor still closed, and 
ostrich feathers on his basket, which was further graced 
with a chaplet, and his horse trapped with the two bars 
gules on a field argent He encountered Sir Hugh de 
Lawney, as '' Chevalier Blanc," and, having smote him 
on his vizor twice, and broke his harness, he was again 
declared victor, and again returned to his pavilion un- 
known, from whence, as before, he sent a charger to his 
foe. 

On the third day Warwick rode to the course with his 
i&ce uncovered, and his name and rank proclaimed. 
The chaplet he had worn on his basket the preceding 
day, was now enriched with pearls and precious stones, 
and his herald announced that, like as he had in his 
own person performed on the two previous days, so 
woulcl he now, and the boast was fulfilled. His antago- 
nist was Sir Celand Fynes, and at every stroke of War- 
wick's spear he bowed him to his horse's back. The 
Frenchman, being unable to bend the earl from his seat, 
exclaimed, ''that he was bound to the saddle;" an 
accusation instantly refuted by the earl's springing from 
his horse, and remounting with equal ease. Again 
victor, he rode to his pavilion amidst the acclamations 
of the crowd ; and having despatched a third horse to 
Sir Celand, and feasted the spectators still more sump- 
tuously than on the two preceding days, he sent rich 
gifts to the three vanquished knights, and " rode, with 
great worship," back to CaUis. 

Such were the chivalrous feats of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick. His subsequent deeds in the Lancas- 
trian wars, need no mention here ; whilst of his private 
character Hume remarks, " that his personal qualities 
enhanced the splendour of his nobilitv. He was not 
more distinguished by his gallantry in the field than by 
the hospitality of his table, the magnificence, and still 
more the generosity of his expenses, and the spirited 
and bold manner which characterized all his actions. 
His undesigning frankness and openness rendered his 
conquest over men's afiections the more certain and in- 
fallible. His presents were regarded as sure testimonies 
of esteem and friendship ; and his professions as the 
overflowings of his genuine sentiments." No less than 
thirty thousand persons are said to have daily lived at 
his board in the different manors and castles which he 
possessed in England; and How asserts that, at the 
Earl of Warwick's house, in London, there were often 
six oxen eaten at a breakfast ; " and every taveme was 
full of his meato, for he that had any acquaintance in 
that house might have there, so much of sodden and 
roaste meate as he could pricke and carry upon a long 
dagger." 

In comparison of this profusion the entertainments of 
Burleigh appear insignificant, and yet Holinshed, who 
wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, gives ^ different notion 
of the boasted magnificence of earlier times. " There 
are old men," says he, " yet dwelling in the village 
where I remain, which have noted three things to be 
marvellously altered in England within their memory. 



One is the multitudet of chimneys latdy erected; I 
whereas in their young days there were not above two 
or three, if so many, in most uplandish towns of the 
realme ; the religious houses and manor places of tbeir 
lords always exysted, and, peradventure, some great per- 
sonage. But each made his fire against a veredoaae in 
the hall, where he din€4 and dressed his meat The 
second is the great amendment of lodging; for, 
(said they) our futhers, and we ourselves, have lain fall 
oft upon straw pidlettes, coverad only with a sheet under 
coverlets made of dayswaine or hon harlots, and a gwd 
round log under their head instead of a bolster. If ii 
were so that the father, or the good man of the how, 
had a mattrass or flock-bed, and thereto a sack of duff 
to rest his head upon, he thought himself to be at well 
lodged as the lord of the town. As for servants, if they 
had a sheet above them it was well ; for seldom had the; 
any under their bodies to keep them from the pricking 
straws that ran oft through the canvas and rased their 
hardened hides. The third thing they tell of is, the ex- 
change of treene (wooden) platters into pewler, and 
wooden spoons into silver or tin." 

Even in the days when Holinshed wrote this tinde 
against the progress of luxury, the floors of the be4 
apartments were generally strewed with rushes ; tkc 
carpets, couches, fauteuil^ and footstools were alikt 
unknown, though many instances occur of bedstead' 
with their hangings being (in times even previous tt 
Holinshed) made heir looms, or given in spwsial dowry, 
and even made subjects of litigation amongst the aristo- 
cracy of England. About a centuiy after Holinahed 
wrote, household furniture became, under the aospica 
of " Louis le Grand," a matter of such inoportanoe, \kA 
a certain style of decoration used in *' Le Si^ede Lonii 
XI Y." is still known by the name of that monarch ; ud 
in the infimcy of George IV., his bed, as Prince oi 
Wales, was hung with " very rich ros<Mx>loured sati^ 
and the furniture of the room was of the same coloer, 
beautiAilly trimmed. His highness sleeps upon fmn 
mattresses, the upper of which is oovered with whiu 
satin ; the bolster and pillows are of the same quality. 
In Henry Vlll.'s time an edict was published, loi 
nutely describing the order for making the king's \» 
nighUy by certain yeomen of the guard, who might b 
aptly termed yeomen prickers, as their chief chai^ 
appears to have been to certify that no ofiensive or dai 
gerous weapon was concealed in his majesty's mattress 
bed-clothes, for which they were to bo repaid nightly b 
a manchet and cup of ale. Still, with this preoedei 
before his eyes, the worthy chronicler of Elizabeth 
days would scarcely have credited the rapid growth \ 
domestic* luxuries, even had the vision of a model 
drawing-room been vouchsafed to him. WTiat mid 
his reflections in that case have been when even in k 
own times he says, " When our houses were builded 
willow, then had we oaken men. But now that o 
houses are made of oak our men are not become willo 
but a great many altogether of straw, which is a sq 
alteration. In Uiose days the courage of the owner w 
a sufficient defence to keep the house in safety. B 
now the assurance of the timber must defend the m 
from robbing.** 

Holinshed is not the only splenetic writer who c( 
demns his contemporaries, and upholds their ancesto 
It is problematical whetlier even the valour of tli 
" man of oak," Richard Beauehamp, would have satisfi 
him had he lived in his day, though it made him, as 
ancient writer calls him, " the setter up and puller do' 
of kings ;" and as such the Earl of Warwick could i 
have cdosen a more appropriate residence than Kb 
ston, which owes its name to the circumstance of 
market-place having been selected for the coronation 
many of the first Saxon Kings, as also for that of Egbt 
son of Alfred the Great. , 

There are but few historical reminiscences atta<^ 
to Kingston. A few years before the death of Hei 
III., (1264) during the wars with his barons, he xnarc^ 
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out of London, and took the castle of Kingston, then 
bclongini^ to Gilbert Chure, Earl of Gloster, which he 
entirely demolished ; and in the civil wars of Charles I. 
Kingston was distinguished for its loyalty, as the first 
armed force that declared for the king was said to have 
been there assembled ; and there the last struggle in 
behalf of the royal cause was inade. When Catherine 
of Arragon came to England, to espouse Charles II., she 
lodged at Kingston ti^e night before she arrived at 
'' Kennington Palace.** But it does not seem to be 
further noticed in history. 

Nevertheless, by a strange coincidence, Kingston, or 
as Camden calls it, " the £ng's Towue," was one of the 
few places noted for the celebration of the Kyngham, an 
annual game or sport, conducted by the parish officers, 
who paid the expenses, and accounted for the profits of 
it. It was something similar to the May games, but 
held later in the summer, and the performers went from 
house to house levying contributions, and dressed in a 
sort of masque, of which the principal characters were 
Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Little John, a friar^ a lady, 
and several " Moors ** or morrice dancers. 

In the reign of Henry YIII. this game w^^ so much 
the £ashion at Court, that the king and his nobles would 
sometimes appear in disguise as Robin Hood and his 
men, ''drest in Kendal, with hoods and hosen." In 
these days, when the schoolmaster is so much abroad, 
it is almost superfluous to observe that Marian was the 
name assumed by the beloved mistress of Robert, Earl 
of Huntingdon; who followed him while he was in a 
state of outlawry, during which time he was the original 
Robin Hood, the £ftvourite hero of the earliest English 
ballads. The real story of Lord Huntingdon and his 
fair Marian is chronicled in the old poem of the " Nut- 
browne Mayde,'* supposed to be written (1400) in the 
reign of Henry IV., and subsequently paraphrased by 
Prior in that of Queen Anne. 

Kingston is also celebrated for having been the first 
place of which Nicholas West was vicar, in the reign of 
Henry YIII. This celebrated man was the son of a 
l)aker at Putney, where he was bom, and having distin- 
iruished himself at the grammar school there (1483) he 
iras chosen a Scholar of King's College, Cambridge, in 
he year of Edward IV.'s accession. There he gave 
ittle promise of future eminence, as, in the words of 
JHiUer, " he was a lukehell in grain." One of his vicious 
►ranks was setting fire to the provost's lodgings, for 
rhich he was expeUed the university ; but having sea- 
onably become reformed in his conduct, he was subse- 
uently re-admitted, and betaking himself to hard study 
e became an eminent scholar, and, as his first prefer- 
lent, obtained the vicarage of Kingston-upon-Thames. 
How often do we see that the locality in which a man 
banccs to enter upon public life mainly influences his 
iture fortunes. It happened that the two favourite 
filacos of Henry VIII., namely, Richmond and Non- 
ich, were in the immediate vicinity of Kingston, 
hilst, at the same time, Wolsey himself, the model of 
»urtiors, at once the envy and the warning of the am- 
tious, resided at Hampton Court Whether the pre- 
pts and example of Wolsey taught him the way to 
yal &vour, or whether West's acknowledged talents 
-Ht recommended him to Henry's notice, is uncertain ; 
trhapB the accidental circumstance of neighbourhood 
ay have contributed more than either to the rapid ad- 
ji cement of the baker's son ; for conversational talent 
id wit have always been tickets of admission to the 
blefl of the great, and as the college irr^:ularities of 
e vicar were not uncongenial to the taste of the pro- 
gute monarch, his eminent learning and extraordinary 
ilities as a politician made him doubly acceptable as 
::oinpanion, when majesty sought, in the retirement of 
e country, relaxation from the cares of royalty. Had 
ertt's first preferment been in Westmoreland, instead 
Kingston-upon-Thames, he possibly would never have 
en as rapidly in the favour of Henry; who, after 
stowing on him several other benefices^ made him 



Bishop of Ely, employed him in various embassies, and 
lastly. Queen Catherine chose him as her advocate in 
comunction with Bishop Fuller. 

The style of living adopted by this favourite of for- 
tune was so magnificent, that he is said to have kept in 
his house a hundred servants, to fifty of whom he gave 
four marks wages, and to the others forty shilUngs 
a-year, allowing every one of them four ywds of cloth 
for his winter livery, and three and a half yards for his 
summer livery. He died in the same year as Edward VI., 
(1553) and is buried in Ely Cathedral, having lived to see 
no less than six monarchsin succession occupy the British 
throne ; whilst the changes in the political world, and 
still more, the reformation in the nsligion of the state, 
were equally remarkable events, occurring during the 
eztraordinaiy career of this quondam vicar of Kingstou- 
upon-Thames. 



THE FEAST OF THE ROSE. 

Thx ancient custom of the Feast of the Rose has been 
attributed for many ages past to St. Medard, Bishop of 
Noyon, who lived in the 15th century, in the time of 
Clevis. This good bishop, who was at the time Grand 
Master of Salencey, a villi^ half a league from Noyon, 
in the south of France, after passing many of his 
years of early life in endeavouring to do all the good 

Cible, so that he was beloved by all the neighbour- 
l — lUter many years' consideration, he at last made 
up his mind to present, on every New Year's Day, a sum 
of twenty livres and achaplet of roses, to the lass of the 
village who was held in the highest estimation, and of 
the most virtuous reputation. It is said that, he pre- 
sented this glorious prize to his youngest sister, who 
was proclaimed by the public voice as the Village Rose. 
He is seen on the steps of the porch of the chapel of St. 
Medard, situated at the extremity of the village of 
Salencey, dressed in his pontifical robes, placing the 
chaplet of roses on the head of a villager, who is dressed 
in a plain white dress, with only a scull cap of black 
velvet on her head, and her hair reaching to her knees. 

The villagers of Salencey soon found it to their benefit 
to try and be the Village Koee for the year. The young 
men, it was soon seen, always chose those who had held 
that honour in preference to the others. St. Medard, 
struck with these advantages, founded his yearly gift by 
letting off to tenants twelve acres of ground attached 
to his estate, which paid the yearly rent of twenty pounds 
and all incidental expenses of the ceremony of the file. 
The present Lord of Salencey enjoys to this day the 
choice of the Rose of the Village. 

The 8th of June is the day on which the/e^ of St. 
Medard is held. About two o'clock in the day, the 
village lass, clothed in white, her hair floating loosely on 
her shoulders, accompanied by her family and twelve 
young lasses, also dressed in white, with a broad blue 
ribbon or shoulder knot, arm in arm with twelve young 
men of Uie village, march to the chateau of Valencey 
to the Boimd of tambourines, violins, bagpipes, &c. The 
lord and lady of the manor come out to meet them, and 
she then makes a neat speech, in which she returns 
her thanks for the honour and preference he has be- 
stowed on her; then, following his lordship or his repre- 
sentative, giving each an arm, is preceded by the music, 
followed by a number of persons, who entering the 
chapel proceed to the choir, attend vespers, and sin^ 
hymns in chorus. The vespers being finished, the clergy 
and people form a procession, and aidjoum to the chapel 
of St. Medard ; the Curate then blesses the crown and 
wreath of roses, which is on the altar table. The 
chaplet is entwined with a light blue ribbon, edged on 
the under side with a silver band. After the Bene- 
diction, and a discourse analogous to the subject, the 
officiating priest places the crown on the head of the 
Rose of t£e Village, who is on her knees, and receives 
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twenty pounds in a small velvet' purse, in the presence 
of the lord of the manor, and the officers of justice. 

The Kose of the Village, now crowned, is led by the 
lord of the manor, or his bailiffs, and the whole of the 
assembly, to the parish church, where they chaont an 
ancient Te Deum of St Medard to the sound of mus- 
quetry by the troops and young men of the village. On 
leaving Uie church, the lord of the manor, or his repre- 
sentative, leads the Rose of the Village to the middle of 
the great street of Valencey, where the house steward of 
the lord had spread a large table furnished with six 
plates, six knives and forks, two bottles of claret,two metal 
pints, two glasses, two water bottles, two white loaves, one 
brown one, and a small cheese. The assembly then 
cheer the Rose, and do her homage by presenting her a 
small silver arrow, two balls, a small silver whistle, 
which she is to blow three times at the house of the lord 
of the manor before she will accept any offer of marriage 
from the villagers. The house-stewwrd then pays the 
attendants for their assistance that day, thirty sous, or 
28, 6(2. each. 

After thia the assembly of villagers adjourn to the 
court of the chateau, under a large tree, where the* lord 
of the manor leads off the dance with the Rose of the 
Village ; after that the dancing becomes general among 
the villagers, to the sound of rustic music The bal 
champitre is always stopped at the setting of the sun. 
The Rose of the Village, on the day after, at midday, 
invites all t^e lasses of her acquaintance to a collation, 
foUowed by dancing, or other games, as may be. 

This is the origin of the Feast of the Rose ; it is no less 
interesting when it is affirmed that throughout the 
numerous villages in France where the f^U is held, 
riotous meetings, drunkenness, debauchery of any kind 
is never known, and that the honour of receiving a 
chaplet of roses at Salencey had excited an emulation 
in all the surrounding villages in the various depart- 
ments to be present at the meeting, to see the Rose of 
the Village presented with the order of Merit and 
Virtue. 

Louis XIIL being on a visit at the chateau of 
Varennea, a small village near Salencey, M. de Belloi, 
the lord of the manor, begged of that monarch to present 
a gift to the villajre lass who was considered the most 
virtuous. Louis XllL consented, and requested M. le 
Marquis do Garde, his colonel of the guards, to be 
present at the next Rose Meeting, and to order the 
chaplet. the purse of gold, and the blue ribbon, which 
were prewnted with all due formality that year, and have 
been ever since through the government. It is authen- 
ticated in Uie royal records of France. 



ifllKscellaneous. 

The Mahommedans are particularly proud of their 
acquirements, and suppose themselves possessed of great 
imaginative powers. They are surprising egoUsts, and, 
like the Spaniards, poor and proud to a proverb. A 
short time since, a Moonshee was domesticated with us, 
who afforded a curious example of this union of unfor- 
tunate qualities. 

Abdool Kureem had neither lodging, nor wherewithal 
to satisfy the cravings of a Persian appetite : but, like 
all his class, his manners were pleasing and mild, which 
won for him our commiseration. He accompanied us 
from the Presidency, and although a profesrional Moon- 
shee, he was soon discovered to be grossly ignorant of 
even the construction of his native language. His lei- 
sure was devoted to inditing verses, which, execrable as 
they were, he imagined equal to Ferdousi's : such was 
our poor poetaster's opinion of his own talents, that 
whenever any of his Mahommedan friends came to visit 
him, in lieu of conversation, he commenced by drawing 
out a long roll of closely written paper, and spouting his 
own verses, constantly pausing to ejaculate expressions 
eulogistic of his genius, which were courteously re- 



echoed by the deep-drawn Bismillah of the lifitenia^ 
coterie. The prose of Abdool was as highly inflated k 
his poetic style ; he delighted in the most flowmy and 
wordy pomp of the Persian school. 'Hie following note, 
written by him, and translated by a Hindoo, is la 
amusing specimen of the unavoidable bathos, inaepa- 
rable from this style of composition. It may be pie&oed, 
that Abdool had been requested, during hia mornini^ 
walk, to inquire what time would be desirable for our gar- 
dener to send for some shruba, promised na b j a native, 
as transplants from his parterre. Some cirenmataiiee 
preventing his return at tne time propoaed, we received 
this specimen of epistolary grace. ** Aa long aa iktt 
garden of the world is adorned with tender cyprtaet , 
statues of beautiful mistresses, and rosea which are the 
cheeks of beloved ladies, so long may the garden of 
wishes, which belong to the groit Curtain, (may hU 
prosperity be perpetoal !) who is a bud of the tree of 
chief-ship, and a sprout of that of greatness, be flooriBk- 
ing and green by the watering of Divine goodne*. 
Your servant, (i. e. I,) after presenting the nos^iay of 
his solicitous prayer to God for your advantage, iti^ik 
is gathered bv t^e hand of well-wishing and aineerity, 
and united with the threads of those prayers whkk are 
performed at dawn and midnight, wishea, tliai yoar 
sacred mind may know, that irh&i your servant (i. e. 1) 
requested from Gopal Josee, son ii Radha Josee, the 
plants of Neem, which he agreed to give yesterday ; be 
answered, that to-morrow, at noon, when the gnn firei, 
you may aend your servant to his garden, and he will 
give the plants which are required. 

" (Signed) Abdool Kubebx, 

"Moonthee of SkirazT 
The beauty of a Mahommedan letter consista in the 
length of the exordium, the number of aimiles, and the 

paucity of facts introduced As Abdool 

Kureem was long with us, I endeavoured to teadihfan 
English, with the hope of increasing his capabilities as a 
tutor. His memory proved so defective, that I even- 
tually abandoned my task in despair. The reading-book 
selected was a collection of easy fables, chosen with the 
hope of the style attracting him, from its resemblance t« 
that of his own authors. The first tale conoemed the 
sapient doings of a learned cat, which he read, and re- 
read, for a considerably longer period than ooold hsn 
been required for the composition of the volnme, and. 
moreover, the whole was explained to him in the purest 
Persian. At length I ventured to ask, if my pnpil oooh 
prehended the fable. "No.*' Did he at leaat under 
atand the meaning of the word Cat, about whidi k 
much had been atudiedl The answer was appallias. 
" Kat !** replied the poet, with the puzzled look of one 
hopelessly plunged in a sea of doubt; ** Kail MUk 
Kureem ! Cfod is merciful, but by the beard of mj fiither. 
your servant cannot tell the meaning of Kat." Frcm 
this period I left Abdool to the manufiM^re of veneti, 
to the enjoyment of a remarkable appetite, and to hii 
favourite meditations on the probable locality of ikt 
" fountain of life," in which he as firmly believed, as ii 
thephilosopher's stone, and the houris of Paradise.— I 
" WeaUm India in 1 838," by Mrs, Paskuu. 



N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now nmdji Oma 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of any Book- . 
seller. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 

LB YBRRUB'S NKW PLANET. 

" Ik the whole histoiy of Astronomy— I had almost 
aaid, in the whole histoiy of Science," writes Professor 
Airy, "there is nothing comparable to the circum- 
stanoes attending the discovery of the planet exterior 
to Uranus. The histoiy of the discoveries of new 
planeta in the latter part of the last century, and in the 



present centnry, offers nothing analogous to it. Uranus, 
Ceres, and Pallas, were discovered in the course of re- 
searches which did not contemplate the discoveiy of 
planets. Juno and Vesta were discovered in following 
up a series of observations suggested by a theory which) 
fruitful as it has been, we may almost venture to call 
&nciful. Astray was found, in the course of a well- 
conducted examination of the heavens, apparently con- 
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templatini? the discovery of a new planet, as only one 
of many po^ible results. But the motions of Uranu^*, 
examined by philosophers who were fully impressed 
with the umversality of the law of gravitation, have 
long exhibited the effects of some disturbing body : 
mathematicians have at 'lepgth ventured the , task of 
ascertaining where such a body could be ; they have 
pointed out that the supposition of a disturbing body, 
moving in a certain orbit, precisely indicated by them, 
would entirely explain the observed disturbances of 
Uranus ; they have expressed their conviction, with a 
firmness which I must characterise as wonderful, that 
the disturbing planet would be found exactly in a cer- 
tain spot, and presenting exactly a certain appearance ; 
and in that spot, and with that appearance, tfie jdanet 
has been found. Nothing in tlie whole history of Astro- 
nomy can be compared to this," — Proceedings of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

WHAT WERE THE HABITS OF THE DOD0 1 

All the records we have of the history of this remark- 
able extinci- bird are to be found in the reduced highly- 
finished figure by Lavery, in his famous painting of 
" Orpheus Charming the Beasts," now in the collection 
at the Hague ; in the recent discovery of the skull of 
the bird, in the Museum of Natural History at Copen- 
hagen ; and by a comparison of the cast of the head of 
the bird, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, with 
those of other recent and extinct species ' of birds. 
Added to this, is some satisfactory evidence from a com- 
parison of the bones of the foot, which have recently 
been very skilfully and judiciously illustrated by the able 
curator of the Ashmolean Museum. Upon the whole. 
Professor Owen considers the structure of the foot, and 
general form of the beak, to lead us to rcj^rd the Dodo 
as a modified bird of prey. Unable to fly, it could have 
had small chance of obtaining food by preying upon 
members of its own class ; and, if it did not exclusively 
subsist on dead and decaying organized matter, it most 
probably restricted its attacks to reptiles, certain fishes, 
Crustacea, &c. Possibly, a search for the bones in the 
superficial deposits, the beds of rivers, and the caves in 
the islands of Mauritius and Rodrigucs, may enable 
naturalists further to illustrate the history of this 
curious bird. 

TRAVELS OP VOLOAinO DUST. 

On the 2d of September, 1845, a quantity of volcanic 
dust fell in the Orkney Islands, which was supposed to 
have originated in an eruption of Hecla, in Iceland : 
it has now been fully ascertained that an eruption of 
that volcano took place on the morning of September 
2d, about nine o'clock, so as to leave no doubt of the 
justness of the conclusion. The dust had thus travelled 
about 600 miles ! 

ELECTBICITT OP GUN COTTON. 

Mr. Bowman, Demonstrator of Chemistry at King's 
College, has ascertained " gun cotton " to be capable of 
application to a purpose different from any hitherto 
described ; viz. that of insulating an electrically charged 
body Mr. Bowman, while unravelling some cotton 
which had matted together while in the acid, was struck 
with the tenacity with which it adhered to his fingers ; 
and, on lightly holding a small flock of it, and approach- 
ing a finger of the other hand, or any foreign body, 
found that it was strongly attracted towards it ; thus 
differing essentially from the unprepared cotton. By 
examining the two balls at short intervals of time, by 
means of a delicate gold-leaf electrometer, Mr. Bowman 
found that the one suspended by the cotton retained it« 
charge considerably longer than the other ; thus proving 
the cotton to be a more perfect insulator than the silk, 
which has hitherto been chosen as best adapted for the 
purpose of insulation. The acid employed was a mix- 
ture of equal parts of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*46, and 
sulphuric acid, gr. 1'83, and the cotton was immersed 



for about five minutes. It was not highly ezplosiTe, 
detonated only when partially struck with a hammer, 
and required to be heated considerably to cause it to 
explode. Mr. Richard Phillips, one of the editors cf 
the Philosophical Magazine, in agreement with the 
above statement, mentions that Mr.. Beeks, of the Ho- 
seum of Economic Geology, when drying some gun 
cotton, and drawing it out, heard a crackling noise, 
which induced him to present it to the gold-leaf elec- 
trometer, when it instantly caused strong diveigoice of 
the leaves. 

PDRITT OP ANCIENT COINS. 

Silver coins, after having been long in the earth, 
are often found covered with a salt of copper. Thii 
may be explained by supposing that the alloy of copper, 
at the surface of the coin, enters into combination witii 
the carbonic acid of the soil, and being thus removed, 
its place is supplied by a diffusion from within; and 
in this way, it is not improbable that a considerable 
portion of the alloy may be exhausted in process of 
time, and the purity of the coin be considerably in- 
creased. — Professor Henry, U. S. 

THE GEOLOGY OP NORWAT, AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ABSENCE OF A FEUDAL NOBILITT. 

A PHYSICAL circumstance, almost peculiar to NonrsT, 
and apparently very little connected with the locial 
state of a people, was of great influence, in concurroice 
with accidental circumstances, in preventing the rise of 
an aristocracy. The stone of Norway is gneiss, or other 
hard primary rock, which is worked with difficulty, and 
breaks up in rough, shapeless lumps, or in thin schistose 
plates ; so that walls cannot be constructed of such build- 
ing materials without great labour, time, and command 
of cement. Limestone is not found in abundance is 
Norway, and is rare in situations in which it can be ' 
easily transported ; and even clay, which is used as i 
bedding or cement in some countries for rough lomp* 
of stone in thick walls, is scarce in Norway. Wood 
has, of necc:^<^ity, in all times and with all classes, bees 
the only building material. This circumstance has beca 
of great influence in the middle ages on the social ct^n^ 
dition of the Northmen. Castles of nobles or kinr, 
commanding the country round, and secure from sudd« 
assault by the strength of the building, could not b^ 
constructed, and never existed, in Norway. The hnw 
fragments and ruins of baronial castles and stron^oldN 
so characteristic of the state of society in the middk 
ages in the feudal countries of Europe, and so onn 
mental in the landscape, are now wanting in Norrav 
The noble had nothing to fall back upon but his wir- 
ship ; the king nothing but the support of the people- 
The Sear Kings of Norway ; by O. Laing. 

GOLD IN SIBERIA. 

The reign of the Emperor Nicholas has been disti> 
guished by the important discovery, that portions «f 
the great eastern regions of Siberia are highly as- 
riferous, viz. in the government of Tomsk and Tenif«ii 
where low ridges, similarly constructed to those on tk 
eastern flank of the Ural, and, like them, trenchis; 
from north to south, appear as offsets from the greiJ 
east and west chain of the Altai, which 6ep«ni4 
Siberia from China ; and here it is curious to remarfj 
that, a very few years ago, this distant region did q4 
afford a third part of the gold which the Ural produced; 
but, by recent researches, an augmentation so rapid as4 
extraordinary has taken place, that, in 1848, the e^\ 
em Siberian tract yielded considerably upwards <l 
two millions and a quarter sterling, raising the t«al 
gold produce of the Russian empire to near tkret »>• 
lions sterling ! — Sir R. S. Murchison, F.RS. 

MILD TEMPERATURE OF WHITEHAVEN. 

The high mean annual temperature of this healtij; 
part of Cumberland, and especially the very liniteJ 
range of the thermometer im the winter season tiiert, 
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as compared with inland toime, and many localities in 
the south of England, are very remarkable. During 
severe frosts, the thermometer at Wigton and Carlisle 
is frequently 15 or 20 degrees, and in the south as 
much as 80 or 35 degrees lower than at Whitehaven. 
Even at Paris, Lyons, and other places in France, the 
temperature in winter is often lower than at White- 
haven. Thus, on January 7, 1846, the thermometer at 
Lyons marked 9® centigiide, (below the freezing point,) 
equal to 17® of Fahrenheit; at Whitehaven, the ther- 
mometer throughout the winter was not lower than 
28 ^^ .V; and on the night in question, the lowest point 
to which it fell was 86<* or 19° higher than at Lyons. 
Carnations continued to bloom throughout the season, 
and numbers of wild strawberry plants in flower, were 
noticed in the immediate vicinity of the town. " On 
the whole," says Mr. J. F. Miller, in Jamesons Journal, 
" we believe there are very few localities in Great 
Britain, which are favoured with so mild and genial an 
atmosphere, or are less subject to those sudden vicissi- 
tudes of temperature which render the climate of 
England so trying to those subject to catarrhal diseases, 
bronchitis, or other more alarming affections of the 
lungs and air-passages." 

SBN8ATI05 AT GREAT HEIOHTS. 

D. Lb Rilbub has submitted to the Paris Academy of 
Science, a paper on the sensation experienced at great 
heights ; and which has been called by various medical 
writers, the Mai de Montagne. De Saussure, Hum- 
boldt, Boussingault, and many other travellers, gene- 
rally felt acceleration of the pulse, prostration of 
strength, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, and other 
symptoms similar to those of sea sickness. D. Le 
Hileur and his companions, Messrs. Bravais and Mar- 
tini;, in ascending Mont Blanc, in August, 1844, suffered 
most during the first hour after their arrival at the 
Bummit of the mountain. In the second hour, (hey 
felt better, and after that they suffered verv little; but 
they bad no appetite during the whole of the time that 
they were at a height exceeding 4000 yards. The 
author distinguishes between the sensations created by 
the mere fatigue of ascennion, and those which are 
caused by the atmosphere in elevated positions; the 
latter are the acceleration of the pulse, the loss of 
appetite, and sometimes somnolency. 

WHITE RACE IN ALGERIA. 

M. OtTTBON confirms the statements of Reysounel, 
Bruce, and Shaw, describing the Aures in the province 
of Constantine, Algeria; they have white skin, blue 
eyes, and fair hair; they do not form distinct tribes, 
but predominate in some, and are veiy rare in others, 
and nave Inhabited the country for a very long time. 

THK MAMMOTHS OF THB BRITISH ISLES. 

Dr. Bucklavd has happily and successfully shown 
that, for long a:;cs. many species of camivorons animals, 
Qow extinct, inhabited the caves of the Britii^h islands. 
Again, in low tracts of Yorkshire, where tranquil lacus- 
tiue (lake- like) deposits have occurred, there bones 
etren those of the lion) have been found so perfectly 
anbroken and unworn in the fine gravel in which they 
ire heaped up, (as at Market Weighton,) that few per- 
sons would be disposed to deny, that such feline, and 
>thpr animals, once roamed over the British isles, as 
rell as other European countries. Why, then, is it im- 
>robable, that large eleplumts, with a peculiarly thick 
ntegument, a close coating of wool, and much long 
haggy hair, should have been the occupants of wide 
facts of Northern Europe and Asia] This coating, Dr. 
.^leming^ has well remarked, was probably as impene- 
rable to rain and cold, as that of the monster ox of the 
^olar Circle. Such is the opinion of Sir R. J. Mur- 
bison, who thus accounts for the disappearance of the 
iriti^h Mammoths: 

" When lie turn from the great Tiberian continent, 



which, anterior to its elevation, was the chief abode of 
the Mammoths, and look to the other parts of Europe, 
where their remains also occur, how remarkable is it 
that we find the number of these creatures to be justly 
proportionate to the magnitude of the ancient masses 
of land, which the labours of geologists have defined ! 
Take the British isles, for example, and let all their 
low, recently elevated districts, be submei*ged ; let, in 
short, England be viewed as the comparatively small 
island she was, when the ancient estuary of the Thames, 
including the plains of Hyde Park, Chelsea, Hounslow, and 
Uxbridge, were under the water,— when the Severn ex- 
tended far into the heart of the kingdom, and large 
eastern tracts of the island were submerged ; and there 
will then remain but moderately sized feeding grounds 
for the great quadrupeds, whose bones are found in the 
gravel of the adjacent rivers and estuaries. This limited 
area of subsistence could necessarily only keep up a 
small stock of such animals ; and, just as we might expect, 
the remains of British Mammoths occur in very small 
numbers indeed, when compared with those of the 
great charnel-houses of Siberia, into which their bones 
had been carried down during countless ages, from the 
largest mass of surface which geological inquiries have 
yet shown to have been dry land during that epoch. — 
Jameson's Journal, 

THB POTATO MALADT. 

Mr. a. Smke, F. R. S. has just written an elaborate 
work in proof of the present potato malady being caused 
by the Aphis vantator^ which comes upon the plant in 
the winged state, and there brings forth its young alive. 
After a short time, the insect brings forth other young, 
which young, of themselves, reproduce ; thus, from a 
single specimen, a plant may become speedily covered 
with the insects. It has been proved by Reamur, that 
in five generations, one Aphis may be the progenitor of 
5,904,900,000 descendants ; and it is supposed that, in 
one year, there may be twenty generations ; and Mr. 
Smee knows no reason why the vanlator should be less 
prolific than its congeners. The vantator, likewise, 
attacks many other plants : upon one specimen of the 
beet, Mr. Smee states, that not less than 30,000, or 
40,000 may sometimes be found. 



FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 

OB, OLD OOMPAK10K8 IN HBW SOBITIS. 
BTF.E.S. 

CHAP. vn. 

THB GAMB IB BABSTOICB PARK. 

We had arrived within a quarter of a mile of the gate ; 
and I had just settled, to my thorough dissatisfaction, 
that the old footman must be a humourist, and had 
diverted himself by making a kind of April-fool out of 
season of me, when through the trees, which at that 
spot stretched their huge branches across the road, so as 
to form a complete arch, I fancied I perceived the flutter 
of a woman's dress ; and, in another moment, a turn in 
the drive disclosed to my view a female form, which I 
instantly recognised as that of Clarm Saville. 

Without a minute's hesitation, I sprang to the ground 
before Lawless had time to pull up, and, saying to him, 
" I shall be back again directly ; — wait for me — there's 
a good fellow,'* I hastily entered a winding path, which 
led through the trees to the spot where I had seen the 
young lady, leaving my companion mute from astonish- 
ment. Up to this moment, acting solely from a sort of 
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instinctive impulse, which made me wish to Bee and 
speak to Miss Saville, I had never considered the light 
in which my proceedings might appear to her. What 
right, I now asked myself, have 1 to intrude upon her 
privacy, and, as it were, force my company upon her, 
whether she wishes it or not 1 May she not look upon it 
as an impertinent intrusion 1 As these thoughts flitted 
through my brain, I slackened my pace ; and, had it not 
been for very shame, could have found in my heart to 
turn back again. This, however, I resolved not to do ; 
having committed myself so far, I determined to give 
her an opportunity of seeing me, and, if she should show 
any intention of avoiding me, it would then be time 
enough to retrace my steps, and leave her unmolested. 
With this design 1 proceeded slowly up the path, stop- 
ping now and then as if to admire the view, until a turn 
of the walk brought me in sight of a rustic bench, on 
which was seated the young lady I had before observed. 
As soon as she perceived me, she rose and came towards 
me, disclosing, as she did so, the g^raceful form and 
beautiful features of my partner of the preceding even- 
ing. The morning costume, including a most irre- 
sistible little cottage-bonnet lined with pink, was even 
more becoming to her than the ball-dress ; and when, 
instead of the cold air of constraint which had charac- 
terised her manner of the previous evening, she advanced 
to meet me with a slight blush and the most bewitch- 
ing smile of welcome that ever set man's heart beating, 
I thought I had never seen an}i.hing so perfectly lovely 
before. 

" I must ask your forgiveness for venturing thus to 
intrude upon you. Miss Saville," began I, after we had 
exchanged salutations ; " but the temptation of learn- 
ing from your own lips that you had sustained no 
injury, was too strong to be resisted, more particularly 
after the disappointment of finding you were from 
home, when I did myself the pleasure of calling on 
Mr. Vernon ^ inquire after you.** 

*' Nay, there is nothing to forgive," replied Miss 
Saville; "on the contrary," she continued, blushing 
slightly, '* I was most anxious to see you, in order to 
thank you for the eminent service you rendered me 
yesterday evening." 

" Really, it is not worth mentioning," returned I ; 
'* it is only what any other gentleman in the room 
would have done had he been in my situation ; it was 
good Mrs. Trottle's shawl saved you ; I could have done 
nothing without that." 

" You shall not cheat me out of my gratitude in that 
way," replied she, smiling ; " the shawl would have 
been of little avail, had it not been so promptly and 
energetically applied ; and, as for the other gentlemen, 
they ccrtaiiily were very ready with their offers of assist- 
ance after the danger was over. I am afraid," she 
continued, looking down, " you must have repented the 
trouble you had taken, when you found what a thank- 
less person you had exerted yourself to save." 

'' Indeed, no such idea crossed my mind for an in- 
stant ; the slight service I was able to render you was 
quite repaid by the pleasure of knowing that I had been 
fortimate enough to prevent you from sustaining in- 
jury," said I. 

" You are very kind," was the reply ; " but I can 
assure you' I have been exceedingly distressed and an- 
noyed by imagining how wholly destitute of gratitude 
you must have considered me I" 

" Lucy Markham told me such would be the case," 
replied I, smiling. 

"Did she)— a dear warm-hearted girl,— she always 
does me justice !" exclaimed Miss Saville, as she raised 
her beautiful eyes, sparkling with animation, to my face. 
She then, for the first time, observed my iiyured arm, 
and added quickly, " but you wear your arm in a sling; 
I hope — ^that is — I am afraid— I trust It was not in 
saving me that it was hurt ! " 

" It is a mere trifle," replied I ; " the wristband of 
my shirt sleeve caught fire, and burnt my arm, but it is 



nothing of any consequence, I can aesnre you ; ptay do 
not let it alarm you," continued I anxiously, for id; 
companion had turned suddenly very pale, and rKO]D£<! 
her seat upon the bench. 

" I am veiy foolish," said she, smiling faintly, ''Imt 
the alarm of last night has made me sadly nerrow. 
Oh ! Mr. Fairlegh, what must you have thought of me! 
yon exerted yourself, and snccessfnlly, to save my life, 
receiving a painful injury in so doing, whilst I left the 
house without offering you the thanks due even to the 
commonest service imaginable." 

" You were not then aware that I had burnt my ann, 
remember; and forgive me for adding," retonied I, 
(for I saw that she was really distressed at the idea di 
my considering her wanting in gratitude,) *' thai it 
did not require any unusual degree of penetntion to 
perceive that you were not altogether a free agent" 

" No, indeed," replied she, eagerly catching at tk« 
idea, " Mr. Vernon, my guardian, — he always means to 
be veiy kind I am sure ; but," she added, sinking ha 
voice, " he is so very particular about my manner to 
gentlemen, and he speaks so sternly sometimes, that— 
I know it is very silly, — ^but I cannot help feeling afriid 
of him. I mention this, sir, to prev^it your^giiig 
me too harshly, and I trust to your generosity not to 
take any unfair advantage of my openness ; and nov^ 
she added, fixing her large eyes upon me with an ie 
ploring look which would have melted the toughen 
old anchorite that ever chewed grey peaa, ** yon wH 
not think me so very ungrateful, will youl" 

" My dear Miss Saville," replied I, (with difBcnlty 
repressing a sudden impulse which came across me to 
throw my arm round her waist, and, regardless <^ con- 
sequences, tell her she was an angel)— "my dear Mia 
Saville, let me beg you to believe I never dreamt of 
blaming you for a moment ; on the contrary, I pay vrs 
no compliment, but only mention the simple tnt^ 
when I tell you that I admired your behaviour throtgb- 
out the whole afiair exceedingly ; your presence of mm4 
and self-control were greater than, under the cirea» 
stances, I could have supposed possible." As she male 
no reply to this, but sat looking steadfastly on tk* 
ground, with her head turned so as to conceal her&ee, 
I continued — " I hope it is unnecessac^ for me to add, 
that you need not entertain the slightest fear of ■? 
making any indiscreet use of the frankness with vhidb 
you have done me the honour of speaking to me— bn 
I am forgetting half my business," added I, wishing ta 
set her at ease again, " I am charged with all sorun 
kind messages to you from good Mrs. Coleman aw 
Miss Markham ; I presume you would wish me to teD 
them I have had the pleasure of seeing yon ?" 

" Oh yes, by all means," replied Miss Saville, lookimj 
up with a pleased expression, " give my kind love^ 
Uiem both, and tell dear Lucy I shall come over to M 
her as soon as ever I can ; and say that, thanks to Hi. 
Fairlegh," she added, colouring dightly, '^ I am mb 
the worse for last night's alarm." 

" I will not intrude upon you longer, then, havil 
delivered my message," said I ; " I huive kept my tm 
panion, the gentleman who was so nnfortonate as 11 
overturn the candelabrum, waiting an unconsciooaM 
time already ; he is very penitent for his ofienoe ; ii4 
I venture to relieve his mind by telling him that j« 
foi^ve himV* 

" Pray do so," was the reply ; " I never bear naU^ 
besides, it was entirely an accident, you know. Hll 
thoroughly wretched he seemed when he found whatM 
had done; frightened as I was, I could scaieeljkA 
laughing when I caught a glimpse of his fv», helooM 
so delightfully miserable," added she, with a ^m 
merry laugh. After a moment's pause, she costiini 
— " I'm afraid Mr. Vernon will think I am lost ; if I 
should happen to inquire after me, and I'm not fo^ 
coming, there will be a fine fuss. I suppose I n4 
tell him that I have met you, and that irill make Bi 
I cross for the rest of the day — heigho ! " 
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" Sorely," said I, " he can nerer be so tinreafionable 
as to blame you for such a trifle as that. Does he ex- 
pect you to be a nun because he lives in a priory ?" 

" Almost, I really think," was the reply; "and now, 
good bve, Mr. Pairlegh," she continued—-" I shall feel 
80 mudi happier since I haye been able to explain to 
you that I am not quite a monster of ingratitude.** 

" If that is the case, I am bound to rejoice in it also/' 
answered I, " though I would fain convince you that 
the explanation was not required." 

Her only reply to this was an incredulous shake of 
the head ; and, once more wishing me good morning, 
she tripped along the path ; and, when I turned to look 
after her, her g^raceful figure had disappeared among 
the trees. 

With a flushed brow and beating heart, (gentle reader, 
[ was barely twenty,) I hastened to rejoin my com- 
panion, who, as might be expected, was not in the most 
imiable humour imaginable, having had to restrain the 
Impatience of two fiery horses for a space of time nearly 
ipproaching half an hour. 

" Really, Lawless," I began, " I am quite ashamed." 

" Oh, you are, are you 1" was the rejoinder. " I should 
rather think you ought to be, too. But it's always the 
iray with you fellows who pretend to be steady and 
moral, and all that sort of thing — ^when you do find a 
:hance of getting into mischief, you're worse a great 
leal than a man like myself, for instance, who, without 
t)eing bothered with any particular principles of any 
icind, has what I call a general sense of fi^ess and pro- 
priety, and does his dissipation sensibly and correctly. 
But to go tearing off like a lunatic after the first petti- 
coat yoQ see fluttering among the bushes in a gentle- 
nan's park, and leaving your friend to hold in two 
horoagh-bred peppery devils, that are enough to pull 
I man's arms off, ror abore half an hour, it's too hid a 
rreat deaL Why, just before you came, I fully expected 
rhen that mare was plunging about on her hind 

" How lovely she looked !" interrupted I, thinking 
tloud. 

" You thought so, did you T rejoined Lawless ; " I 
fish you'd just had to hold her; her mouth's as hard"— 

" Her mouth is perfect," replied I, emphatically; 
* quite perfect." 

"Well, that's cool," muttered Lawless; "hell put 
ae in a passion directly ;— pray. Sir, may I ask how on 
arth you come to know anything about her mouth T 

" How do I know anything about her mouth !" ex- 
tlaimed I. " Did I not watch with delight its ever- 
'arying expression] — mark each movement ^i those 
»eautiful lips, and drink in every syllable that fell from 
hem 1 — not observe her mouth I Think you, when we 
lave been conversing together for the last half-hour,* 
hat I could fail to do so ?'* 

" Oh, he's gone stark staring mad !" exchumed Law- 
ess ; " straight waistcoats. Bedlam, and all that sort o 
hing, you know :— conversing with my bay mare for the 
lat half-hour, and drinking in every syllable that fell 
rom her beautiful lips — oh, he's raving !" 

" What do you mcanT' said I; at length awaking 
some consciousness of subUnary affairs — " Tour 
lare ! — who ever thought of your marel it's Miss 
aville Fm talking about" 

" Xiss Saville !" repeated Lawless ; giving vent to a 
)ng whittle, expressive of incredulity ; " why, you don't 
lean to Fay you've been talking to Miss Saville all 
liis time, do you T 

" To be sure I have," replied I ; " and a very interest- 
ig and agreeable conversation it was too." 

" Well," exclaimed Lawless, after a short pause; "all 
le luck in this matter seems to fall to your share'; so 
ic sooner I get out of it the better. It won't break my 
5art, that's one comfort;— if the young woman has the 
id taste to prefer you to me, whj^ it can't be helped, 
>u know ,— but what did she say for herself, eh 1" 

" She sent you her forgiveness, for one thing," replied 



I ; and I then proceeded to relate Such particulars of 
the interview as I considered expedient ; which recital, 
and our remarks thereupon, furnished conversation 
during the remainder of our drive. 



HISTORY OF THE COTTON MANUFACTUBE.* 
The next step in the advance of the cotton machines was 
made by the celebrated Richard Arkwright, who, either by 
improving on the inventions of others, or maturely de- 
veloping his own, became the first of cotton lords, gain- 
ing the honours of knighthood, and the more solid 
benefits of a princely fortune. Arkwright was bom at 
Preston in 1732, where he became apprentice to a bar- 
ber, but rather directed his attention to mechanical 
inventions than the forming of wigs, or the adornment 
of petted curls. His first attempts were directed to the 
construction of a machine which should move perpe- 
tually ; and this dream of a constant motion occupied 
his mind until circumstances directed his jo^cnius in a 
more useful direction. He became intimate with Hay, 
a clock-maker, who one day advised Arkwright to 
cease from the child's play of constructing curious toys, 
at which the world might, indeed, look for a moment in 
surprise, but finding itself none the wiser, would be sure 
to pass on, smiling, with a sort of contemptuous pity, on 
the useless productions. Arkwright heard the warning 
from one who seemed to know the wants of the world 
around him, and in further conversation Hay directed 
his friend to aim at the formation of some machine 
which would facilitate the weavers labour, providing 
him with a more abundant and cheaper material for his 
warp. The inventions of Wyattand Hargreaves had but 
stimulated, not satisfied expectation, and Arkwright 
began to think he might be one of those fortunate 
men destined to advance the wealth and happi- 
ness of his country. Accordingly, he and Hay set to 
work; and, after many consultations, produced a ma- 
chine which seemed likely to answer the end proposed. 
This was not, however, constructed without some aid 
from others. Mr. Atherton, of Warrington, lent Ark- 
wright the services of a smith and watch-tool maker ; 
and Mr. Smalley, a spirit-dealer at Preston, agreed to 
advance some money. This last item was especially 
serviceable to the poor inventor, who was unable at that 
time to go to the poll at the election of General Bur- 
goyne until some friends provided him with decent 
clothing. Such, when on the very threshold of his 
successful career, was the condition of him, who became 
the honoured and rich Sir Richard Arkwright. 

The Master of the Preston Grammar School was per- 
suaded by Mr. Smalley to place a room at the dispof^al 
of his friend the mechanist, where the various experi- 
ments were performed — and there, at last, the machine 
fwas completed. It seemed to work well, but all was, 
as yet, tantalizing uncertainty and fear ; the invention 
might yet disappoint the ardent expectations now 
forming in the mind of Arkwright, or the secret be- 
come prematurely known, when all the fruits of their 
studies might be reaped by others. The spinners, too, 
were not men lo be trifled with, and, should they dis- 
cover the nature of his invention, it would soon be de- 
stroyed by a riotous mob ; for those who obtained their 
livelihood by hand-spinning were infuriated by the 
attempts to introduce the powers of machinery within 
their own peculiar province. He at length felt the 
crisis of his life had arrived, — that the tide had risen, 
which, " taken at the flood, rolls on to fortune," — and a 
patent being procured in 1767, Arkwright took his 
stand before England, and entered the race for fame 
and wealth. In his application for the patent he is said 
to have described himself as " Richard Arkwright, 
clock-maker, of Nottingham ;" and some have severely 
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censured him for this untrue description, which they 
regard as an attempt to support his claims to the va- 
rious inventions patented in his name. Doubtless, 
persons would be less surprised at the production of an 
elaborate piece of mechanism by a clock-maker than if 
the same work were ascribed to a barber ; but we omit 
all theorizing on a statement which is not supported by 
facts, as Arkwright did not so describe himself; for the 
term clock-maker does not appear in the patent. His 
machine was called the " Waicr-frame," being turned 
by water, like all the early spinning mills ; for that was 
the great power of his age ; and if Brindley deemed all 
rivers created but to form canals, some of the early 
cotton mill-owners may have regarded streams as chiefly 
destined to turn mills. Well, indeed, did water perform 
its task ; but the steam-engine has, in most ca-es, super- 
seded, with its iron arm and ceaseless energies, *• the 
quiet old mill stream that long years ago" threw its 
sparkling waters on many a wheel. Arkwright, being 
joined by several wealthy persons, erected a cotton-mill 
at Nottingham, and by incessant studies developed the 
powers of his machine. During five years no returns 
of capital were received, whilst an outlay of 20,000/. 
had been required to carry out the requisite improve- 
ments. But these efforts and risks were at length re- 
warded by the successful working of his invention, and 
Arkwright became a manufacturer on a vast scale. He 
was not, however, permitted to enjoy in peace the rewards 
of his severe application and numerous perplexities. 
The Lancashire manufacturers infringed his patent 
with a degree of audacity unprecedented, and Ark- 
wright saw his inventions used by rivals who, strong 
in their combinations, defied all appeals to law. Ark- 
wright's patrons determined to resictt this oppositioji 
and spoliation. He therefore resolved upon opposing 
the numerous attempts to infringe his patent, and 
commenced nine actions against various manufacturers 
in the year 1781. Now came the moment of triumph 
for his mercenary rivals, who succeeded in procuring 
the nullification of Arkwright's patent, on the ground 
that his inventions had been described with a studied 
obscurity. Thus, after years of trouble and vast outlay, 
the improver of the water-fnmQ saw his discoveries 
flung as a prey to every speculator ; in addition to which, 
the manufacturers opposed him in every way, refusing 
even to purchase his yams, and driving him to weave 
the productions of his own spinning frame. 

About four years after, in 1785, another effort was 
made to recover what Arkwright deemed his rights; 
and on the 17th of February he obtained a verdict in 
his favour, by which the validity of the patent was 
established. Arkwright's success was short-lived; his 
rivals still persisted ; and in a great trial, on June 25th, 
overturned his claims to the invention of the water- 
fram . He was now left to contend, on unprivileged 
ground, with his opponents, and soon became the 
greatest cotton manufacturer, even regulating the values 
of yam throughout the kingdom, as all the spinners 
followed his prices. The loss of his patent had so irri- 
tated him against the Lancashire manufacturers, that 
he attempted to raise the Scotch spinners to a rivalry 
with those of England, observing, in the first ebullitions 
of his anger, that "he would find a razor in Scotland 
to shave Manchester." His opponents were witty on this 
term borrowed from his former trade, but he evinced a de- 
termination to carry out the threat by connecting himself 
with Mr. Dale of Lanark Mills. He did not, however, 
persist in such an exclusive spirit, and soon became 
noted for his vast works at Cromford in Derbj'shire, 
where each year found his vast wealth increasing. 

The barber of Preston now rose to honour, being 
chosen High Sheriff of Derbyshire in 1786 ; in which 
year he also received the honour of knighthood upon 
presenting an address to the king from the county, 
congratulating the monarch on his escape from the 
knife of Margaret Nicholson. 
His great improvement was the drawing machine, by 



which the cotton wool is drawn out so as to extendi t« 
more than twice the length of the original roving. Swk 
a lengthening is requisite for the production of those 
delicately fine threads from which the el^ant p^od^^ 
tions of the loom are formed. Without this drawing 
machine our weavers could only produce coarse and 
heavy materials instead of the gossamer-like subetaoce 
of modern looms. 

The principle of the drawing machine consists in the 
passing of the thread between one pair of roUen aficr 
it comes from between another pair, the motion of the 
former pair being more rapid than that of the latter. 
If the two pairs of rollers move<l at the same raU, the 
thread would only he flattened in the passage; but if tk 
second set revolve more rapidly than the first, the cott^ 
must be lengthened. Thus, suppose the second pair t'j 
move with twice the rapidity of the preceding, tks 
cotton will not supply the thread fast enough for the 
former, and it must either break or stretch. The cUsticity 
of the material provents it from snapping; and Ik 
extension of the thread is therefore the neceasair re- 
sult. Three advantages are thus obtained with ti» 
greatest certainty : first, the line of cotton can be ei 
tended to the particular length required by the mui- 
facturer ; in the next place, this leng^ened thread gm 
be brought to any degree of fineness; and heilj, 
this thread, of many miles in length, is kept, by tie 
harmonized and uniform action of the rolleis, to the 
same thickness throughout The perfection and beactr 
of this mach^ery may be estimated by the fisct, tbit, 
from a pound of raw cotton, a fine and even thread maj 
be produced nearly two hundred miles long. 

The principle of this drawing machine was oertaiajr 
first developed by Wyatt, in his rolling engine ; bti 
being expanded in various details by Arkwright, and 
connected with the spinning jenny of Hargreaves, became 
the source of numerous fortunes, and the main spris; 
of the cotton manufacture. Arkwright must theref<or« 
be regarded rather as an ingenious adapter aed 
judicious improver, than an inventor. But let us bci 
forget the fertility of resource, patient investlgatioa. 
and mechanical skill, required by him who adapts vi 
one end the various and scattered devices of otben^ 
Arkwright's improvement therefore demands our highest 
praise, and few will refu.se to join in the oommendadoi 
bestowed by parliament in 1774, when his Labounwen 
pronounced as laudable as they were l^al. 

Arkwright died near his works at Crompton, on ti^ 
3rd of August, 1792, at the age of sixty, having gtit»i 
that which his predecessors, Wyatt and HargrcaTes. 
failed tp obtain — a vast fortune. 

We have now traced the history of the cotton maM- 
facture through the three stages indicated bj ike 
•labours of three men — Wyatt, Hargreaves, and Ark 
Wright ; the first developing the principle of the cani 
ing machine, and the third still further improTing tbe 
discovery of the first, besides adding to the efficiencrif 
the spinning machme of the secund. But improvem^;^ 
are not yet over in this wide field, and we now call tk 
reader's attention to the discoveries of a fourth gcuiw 
the invention of the spinning mule, by Crompton 

The machinery of Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Wratt 
did not 3 et satisfy the wants of those who required » 
finer cotton thread for weaving than could be fumiifcad 
by these contrivances 

A poor weaver, named Samuel Crompton, liviof ai 
Hall-in-the-Wood, near Bolton, in Lancashire, first ro»^ 
trived a plan for efVeeting the desired object, by vk*^ 
the beauty and delicacy of cotton fabrics were advawwd 
far beyond the most glowing anticipations. He «*» 
that if the threads could be stretched in the verypnxtt' 
of spinning^ a piece of roving might be drawn oat « •• 
to furnish from a pound of cotton some thousand^ ^' 
yards more than could be obtained from the epinsi^ 
jenny. ^ 

The reader must remember that the finenfesa of co«m 
thread is expressed by certain figures which denote t^ 
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niimber of hankii produced from a pound's weight of the 
roving. Thus, No. 40, implies that forty hanks of such 
thread are made from a pound ; No. 60, that sixty 
hanks are so formed ; and thus for all others up to the 
highest As each hank measures eight hundred and 
forty yards, it is evident that the finer the cotton is 
stretched, the greater will be the number of hanks pro- 
duced from a given weight of roving. It was at one 
time supposed that eighty hanks to the pound was the 
highest possible efforts of the spinning machines, but 
since the inventions of Crompton cotton yam has been 
spun bearing the No. 850. 

Between the years 1774 and 1779, Crompton was 
continually experimenting on the various plans which 
offered a prospect of producing finer cotton, and thus 
extending the manufacturing power of England. In 
1771, his machine was finished, being however exceed- 
ingly rude, for the inventor possessed little operative 
skill; and was therefore unable to represent in the 
machine the fulness of his designs. 

Crompton, nevertheless, set the engine to work, not 
with any hope of fame or honour ; patents and specu- 
lations were far from the mind of this humble man, 
yrhoee only wish was to use his invention privately for 
effecting some little improvement in his family comforts, j 
and securing additional wages without the wear and 
tear of greater bodily exertion. At first his employers 
were surprised at the even beauty and fineness of his 
productions ; nor could they refrain, whilst paying him 
the higher wages suited to his improved material, from 
wondering at the rapidity with which such perfect work 
was accomplished. 

The whisper, that a new advance had been made in 
the machines of the cotton manufacture, soon spread 
amongst Crompton's neighbours at Uall-in-the-Wood, 
and thence ran to Bolton, startling the affrighted hand- 
spinners with the hated Image of another rival to their 
craft Persons now came from various parts to examine 
the details of the new machine, much to Crompton's 
annoyance, who complained bitterly of the interruption 
thus given to his quiet labours by the busy curiosity of 
the idie« and the feverish prying of the avaricious specu- 
lator. Many were eager to investigate the principle of 
the new inventions, in order to adapt it to their own 
engines, and Crompton clearly saw that his machine 
would soon come into use. 

Ue< named it the Mule-Jenny, thereby intimating that 
it was constructed partly from the water-frame of Ark- 
wright, which was first moved by a /ior«c-wheel, and 
partly from the jenny of Hargreaves ; but it was known 
for some time in his neighbourhood as the " HalMn-the- 
Wood wheel," a local appellation which has never been 
general. 

The spindles of the mule are not set in t^ fixed frame, 
but on moveable supports, which run upon wheels fitted 
to grooves in the floor. Thus a long line of spindles 
may be seen, constantly moving backwards aud for- 
wards during the spinning: process; so that at one 
moment a spectator sees the whirling and humming 
ranks of a thousand spindles approach within a few 
inches of his body, then slowly and calmly the mass 
stops and retreats to its former distance, after which 
the frame again advances as before ; and thus through 
day and night the untired engine treads its ceaseless 
round. The object of these oscillating movements is to 
procure an equable stretching of the delicate threads 
during the spinning ; thus when the frame is wheeled 
on, the cotton is wound up on the spindles; but when it 
has returned through a portion of its sweep, the rovingB 
are suddenly tightened, and as the machine continues to 
retreat, it necessarily stretches the thread attached to 
the spindles, then coming forward winds up the dis- 
tended lines, and again repeats the beautiful operation. 
Such nicety of movement requires the most delicate ad- 
justment of the complicated machiner}*, and the most per- 
fect control over the steam-power which moves the whole. 
{To be eonelndtd in next Number,) 



THE MAIDEN AITN+, 
No. III.— Chap. II. 
I SATE alone in the pretty drawing-room of Enmore 
Hall, for I had not invited Mrs. Alvanley to assist me 
in receiving Miss . Einuaird, though she paid me a 
morning visit of two hours' duration, on the day which 
Owen had fixed for his ward's arrival. It waa perhaps 
churlish of me, but my feelings were really and deeply 
interested, and I did not want either to make conver- 
sation, or to have it made for me. I don't think I am 
by nature sentimental, and I am quite sure that, in the 
present instance, I have neither sought nor permitted 
the peculiar state of mental self-indulgence, to which 
the world satirically affixes that epithet; but I was quite 
surprised at the degree of my own emotion when the 
sound of wheels on the frost-crisped gravel— as quick, 
as light, and as traceless, as the passage of feelings 
across a world-hardened heart — announced that my 
vi.^itor was actually come. I never can sit still on the 
sofa in the drawing-room, when I know that a person 
whom I wish to welcome is entering the hall-door. I 
have been repeatedly told that it is a weakness, and 
that it cannot hasten the meeting by more than half a 
minute, and I admit the truth of the objection ; never- 
theless, it is one of those cases in which I would not, if 
I could, be otherwise than weak. Heaven help poor 
human nature, if the cut bono question is to be asked in 
matters of affection 1 Those little exuberances, those 
delicious exaggerations, are just the very touches on 
which its beauty depends— the bloom on the butterfly's 
wing, needless to it, perhaps, as a mere flying-machine, 
but everything to it as a butterfly. I remember once 
stopping in a diligence, at night, to take up a Norman 
countrywoman ; she was parting from her husband and 
child ; and many were the long farewells which they 
exchanged ere she entered the vehicle. But when she 
was fairly in, and we were beginning to move, she nearly 
dislocated her own neck and my shoulder by stooping 
out of the window to give an extra and most inoonve- 
nient kiss to the little boy, who was held up by his 
papa to receive it. She had been hugging him to her 
heart's content the moment before— but all the sweetness 
of her affection was concentred in that last unnecessary 
salute ; I positively loved her for it ; and though I tra- 
velled in her company during thirteen sultry hours, 
and she chewed garlic and shut the windows, such was 
the potency of that little indication of heart, that I had 
not arrived at hating her when we parted. But all this 
while Miss Kinnaird is on the carriage steps; I must 
hasten to assist her in descending. She returned my 
greetings with a warmth that was more than merely 
polite, and an ease which seemed to me stiiroely natu- 
ral at the shy and girlish age of eighteen. Her bonnet 
and veil nearly hid her face, but her unusual height, 
and singularly graceful figure, struck me at once ; I had 
no time to analyze my impressions, for she passed 
quickly upstairs, attended by her own maid, and pio- 
neered by mine, to make a hasty toilette after her joui^ 
ney, while I was left to receive and entertain her 
brother. 

Captain Frank Kinnaird, an elegant-looking young 
man, with verj- pleasing manners, and with no impor- 
tunate resemblance to his father in look, tone, or air, 
first introduced himself to me, and then performed the 
same ceremony by his friend Captain Everard — a tall 
stiff-looking person, whose apparition surprised me not 
a little — and the two gentlemen then followed me into 
the drawing-room. 

" We trespjiss on your hospitality rather unwarrant- 
ably," said Frank, as he established himself on 
the corner of the sofa; '' but the lights in your win- 
dows, suggesting visions of fire and sofa, tea and muffins. 
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were really too tempting to be resisted by two travel- 
worn and frost-bitten mortals at this hour of a Novem- 
ber night.*' 

I said something civil about hoping to see him at 
Enmore Hall while his sister continued to be its inmate, 
as often as his leisure would pennit ; and I conclnded 
with a half-dubious bow to his silent friend, who imme- 
diately acknowledged the compliment. 

** You are very kind/' said he, with grave politeness; 
" and the prospect is peculiarly agreeable when con- 
trasted with our bachelor establishment at Acton Coir 
tage. Neither of ns can trust the other to make tea ; 
and, as we have only one tearpot, and the cook refuses 
to boil water for us more than twice arday, we are obliged 
to take it by turns to go without ' the cup which cheers 
but not inebriates.' " 

I was puzzled by the extreme quietness of manner 
with which this speech was delivered, and scarcely knew 
whether to laugh or not. My instinct, which is seldom 
at &nlt in detecting at once those who are likely to 
prove uncongenial on further acquaintance, had inspired 
me with an impulse of dislike to Captain Everard at the 
moment in which he was so unexpectedly introduced to 
my notice. I cannot deny that he looked like a gentle- 
man, and some people might even have thought him 
good-looking ,* but he was pNftle, grave, and erect ; and I 
made up my mind that he would prove to be sickly, 
stem, and formal; and I was not to be shaken in this 
determination by an ease of manner, and an expression 
of humour about the mouth, which seemed to Indicate 
better things. Accordingly, I addressed myself prin- 
cipally to Frank Kinnaird, and expressed a charitable 
hope that his sister was not over-tired with her journey. 

'' She will be quite rested to-morrow," was his answer, 
" and you will then be able to make acquaintance with 
each other, — a process which I fancy that ladies can 
accomplish iieur more rapidly than gentiemen. I think 
I may venture to say, that Miss Forde will find no 
reason to regret the kindness which has induced her 
to take charge of Edith,— eh, Everard T' 

" Miss Kinnaird is perfectly faultless in person, 
manners, mind, and heart," returned the gentleman 
thus appealed to. '' I am qualified to pronounce this 
opinion, for it is full twenty-four hours since I was 
introduced to her." 

** Ah, you laugh at me," cried Kinnaird, good- 
humouredly ; " but I have the satisfiEkction of feeling 
sure, that if you had such a sister of your own, you 
would be just as proud of her as I am." 

" There can be no doubt of that," answered Captain 
Everard. " Short as our acquaintance has been, 1 am 
beginning to feel proud of her already." 

** We won't attend to him, Miss Forde," exclaimed 
Kinnaird, turning to me ; " he is an incorrigible cynic — 
a fellow that doesn't believe in the existence of anything 
good upon the huse of the earth." 

" A comprehensive assertion that," coolly remarked 
C^>tain Everard, by way of comment. 

" But," proceeded Frank, without minding him, 
" I am afraid of saying too much about Edith before- 
hand, you know, lest yon should be disappointed ; and 
I know I may naturally be supposed to be partial. I 
dare sav she is nothing wonderful— much like other 
young ladies ; but she has had many advantages in 
education, and she has certainly made the most of 
them — not that she is a blue-stocking— (I hate blue- 
stockings !) — nor one of those moving automatons of 
accomplishments that one dares not come near, for 
fear one should touch the spring by accident, and they 
^ould go off into a bravura, or a German drama : no, 
she has no pedantry or affectation about her, of any 
kind ; but," and here he lowered his voice, and assumed 
a confidential air, " I can't help speaking to you as an 
old friend, because I have heard so much of yon and 
yours in days long gone by. She really is a very attrac- 
tive sort of girl ; and when she is presented next spring, 
we really do expect that she will make a sensation." 



''Don't be afiraid of speaking too warmly to me," 
cried I, delighted at his animation in his Hater's 
behalfl '' I am a very old-fiashioned person in moat of 
my opinions, and I always suspect the genuineness of 
an affection which is afraid to show its fkoe." 

Captain Everard gave me a peculiar look, vhidi 
seemed to express, " How much I could say in nmwer 
to that sentiment ; but I am not going to say anything." 
(I have often observed this kind of expression in the 
eyes of highly argumentative persons, whm tbeir 
acquaintance with yon is as yet too recent to justify 
their attacking you for every word you utter, and when, 
consequently, they are just endurable — which, vhem 
the compassionate restraints of good-breeding dm 
away, they are not) He then tnm^ to his fnendy and 
said,— 

"Miss Kinnaird is highly accomplished, I know; 
yet I own I did fancy that her touch on the piano—" 

" I don't know what fault you can find with her 
touch on the piano," replied Frank, shortly. " That 
fellow Thalbeig said it was excellent, when he heaitd 
her, and I should think he knew rather more about il 
than either you or I. But how absurd I am t added 
he, checking himself, " or rather, how absurd yoa an ! 
Why you have never heard her play at alL" 
. " Of course not," answered Everard ; " for eren yon 
would hardly reckon among her perfections the powG 
of introducing a pianoforte into her travelling-eaanisgc; 
Neither did I find £ault with her touch : I only jva 
mentioned it — and lo I you hurl aside that poor ind^ 
ficient mask of polite indifference direetiy, and show i 
scowling fitce, witii defiance in every line. And I am 
sure Miss Forde will improve of me for having ptodaeed 
this effect, for I have just heard her say that she lib» 
affection to shew its fkce boldly, and go fl^uratimy aal 
shouting about the streets and markets to the tune of 
* I love her, Jiow I love her I' " 

His emphasis was so gravely comic as he pronounced 
these words, that I could not help laughing, though it 
was at myself. I had no time to underUke my defeoee, 
for, at this moment, MLas Kinnaird entered, and Ibe 
attention of two of the party, at least, was immediatel7 
absorbed by her. 

I was abeolutely astonished at the splendoor of her 
beauty. Descriptions of person are proverbially inef> 
fective, yet I must try to give some idea of her peeoliir 
characteristics. I have already said that she was i 
than usually tall ; but the moulding of her figure 
at once so round and so delicate, that whilst her n 
foe could not have dared to call her lanky, her aoft 
injudicious admirer would never have thooght of 
describing her as ''a fine woman." Her head w 
small almost to a fault, covered with that abondanee of 
dark hair which had made such an imprenion upcm 
Owen, and which was drawn back fVom her bcow, and 
braided together in one interminable length of gkMBj 
plait, arranged so as to form a natural coronek Ea 
forehead was low and wide ; the eyebrows and eyelasfaa 
nearly black ; the eyes deep-set, almond : shaped, aad 
of the darkest possible gray ; the nose high and exqui- 
sitely chiselled ; the mouth small, full, and with tiiat 
peculiar curve of lip which is almost diadainfhl whea 
in repose. She moved like a queen of nature's makiag^ 
and it was impossible to look at her without mcntailj 
agreeing with her brother's opinion, that a creatine m 
gifted, both by nature and fortune, would, indeed, 

make a sensation" when she should appear in the 

ly world for which she was intended. I fwrnd. thst 

was losing myself in melancholy wonder whether sbe 
would not be utterly spoiled by the dangerous admixs- 
tion of the multitude, and what would be her final 
destiny : so I shook off my meditative humour at onee, 
and set to work in good earnest to make myself and mj 
tea as agreeable to my visitors as I coold. 

We naturally fell into conversation upon AUbrd a^ 
its neighbourhood, Miss Kinnaird inquiring into the 
nature and number of its picturesque attractions, witli 
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the eagerness of a London-bred girl, whose coneepUons 
of country enjoyments derive their beautiful colouring 
from the recollection of a happy childhood spent among 
woods and waters, flowers and birds. This was a point 
on which I could be eloquent, and I counted up, with 
animation almost equal to her own, the walks and views 
to which I hoped to introduce her, lamenting all the 
while that her first acquaintance with the soft and 
various loveliness of Devonshire should be made in the 
leafless month of November. 

" Edith does not ask you about the men and women 
of the place, you perceive,** cried Frank Kinnaird, 
mockingly, yet with an evident wish to call my atten- 
tion to the simplicity of his sister's tastes. *' She is a 
very romantic young lady ; all her sympathies are for 
hills, meadows, and water&lls. But I — ^who am a matter- 
of-fiict person^ i^o live by eating, drinking, and talking, 
and am resolved to obtain as many pleasant helps to 
those three grand occupations as I can for the next 
month or two—I may perhaps be permitted to inquire 
what kind of society is attoinable at Alford ) " 

** Tour sister is infinitely indebted to you, Kinnaird," 
said Captain Everard. " She was just coining to that 
question. She, however, would have been compelled 
to ask it in a circumlocutory manner, and with an 
air of nonchalance, as if it dropped out by accident, so 
as not to incur the reproach of feeling any interest in 
her fellow-creatnres ; while you are able to obtain the 
information she wants openly, without the trouble of 
manoeuvring, or the danger of disguise. You are an 
invaluable Mend." 

** That is a part of your system of having no faith in 
anybody," said Miss Kinnaird, quickly. 

" My system of having no faith in anybody ! " re- 
peated he, with an air of astonishment; "I did not 
know I had such a system. Pray how did you find 
it out r 

" I dare say," exclaimed she, evading the question, 
** you do not believe in the reality of my love of beau- 
tiful country ; you think I say it for effect, and that 
I am ashamed to express my true opinions, and think 
it very fine to assume indifference to everything except 
the beauties of nature, and, perhaps, books. But vou 
are quite mistaken. I am not in the least ashamed of 
owning that I am very fond of society ; that I delight 
in balls, and tiiat I shall be excessively glad to hear 
that there is any chance of my going to one at Alford. 
Only you know," nhe added, turning to me, *' that is no 
ocmtradiction to my loving a fine view, and enjoying 
a eonntry walk." 

** Far from it>" answered I ; " the more keen one's 
perceptions of pleasure are, the more comprehensive 
ihey are likely to be, — at least, that is my idea." 

" Tour a^tiem, yon mean. Miss Forde," said Captain 
Everard. *' We have all got sjrstems, only we don't 
know what they are till this lady is so good as to find 
them out for us. If I chose, I could dispute every 
MserUon which Miss Kinnaird made in her last speech, 
especially the closing one ; but I am so much interested 
to know how she discovered my system, that I cannot 
rest till she has told me. Ton won't refuse to explain, 
will your added be, addressing himself directly to 
her. 

The young lady blushed, but did not seem at all 
disposed to reto^at from what she had said. " Oh," 
she replied, " people who have the sort of views that 
yon have, cannot conceal them if they would. One 
sees it all immediately. The manner in which you 
listened to Frank's account of his two fHends, at dinner 
to-day, showed me at once what you thought." 

" Indeed I " said he, apparently much amused. 
" Miss Forde, I am afraid you will find your companion 
very dangerous. Ton will stand committed to unknown 
and elaborate systems, not by the words you speak, but 
by the manner in which you listen ; and at dinner too, 
when one is i^t to &ncy that observation is at rest, 
and the stricter restraints of society may be a little 



relaxed. Tou will never be safe ; ftnd I really know 
not what advice to give you, for the last refuge of a 
cautious mind — silence— is converted into an ambush of 
the enemy." 

" Listening is often a great deal more expressive 
than talking," said Miss Kinnaird, with playful deter- 
mination ; " besides, you were not wholly silent." 

" I spoke; did I T cried he. " I feel infinitely gratified 
to think that my words should havo made so deep an 
impression." 

I came to Edith's assistance here, for this last stroke 
evidently disconcerted her a little. " What is the 
story of Captain Kinnaird's two friends," asked I, 
" whidi has given rise to this war of words 1 I cannot 
decide which of you is wrong till I know the whole 
history." 

" Oh I I'll enlighten you," cried Frank : '« Everard. 
you know, is not in our regiment now ; he exchangea 
more than two years since, and has been to the West 
Indies, and had the yellow fever, &c. &c, and that is 
why he is down here with me, on sick leave, recruitine 
a little. So he was asking me after some of our old 
friends to-day ; and, among other histories, I told him 
of a fellow of the name of Harrison, whom we both 
knew very well, and who has just sold out, and bought 
land in Australia. A strange fancy it is, to be sure, 
and he has persuaded another fellow of ours — Milford 
(Everard, you didn't know Milford, he was after your 
time)— to join him, and they sunk the price of itheir 
commissions, and such private property as they had 
besides, in the purehase of I don't know how many 
acres, somewhere beyond Sydney, and they sailed last 
monUi, and are gone to set up fanning iogeibeT : the 
only wise part of the plan seems to me to be their 
going together, for they were always uncommonly 
great cronies ; and it will certainly be better for them 
to have each other to talk to, instead of settlers and 
natives, and those sort of people." 

" And I believe the head and front of m^^ offending," 
said Captain Everard to Miss Kinnaird, "was, that 
I ventured to think it the only, or the most, unwise 
part of the plan ! Did I do anything worse Uian that 
— except listen r 

She laughed, and replied, — " Oh yes, you did much 
worse. When Frank told you that there was a real 
friendship between them, you said you hoped it might 
last" 

" Upon my word, Edith," cried her brother, joining 
Captain Everard and myself in the laugh which these 
words elicited, " it was a very charitable hope of 
Everard's, for I am sure if it does not last, the poor 
fellows will be in pretty nearly the most uncomfortable 
situation that I can imagine. Would you have had 
him hope that it might not last T 

** Tes, I think 1 may retort upon my assailant," added 
Everard. " 1 won't be so Very general in my assertion ; 
but it is pretty evidently Miss Kinnaird's system to 
have no faith in me," 

" Oh, the tone in which you said it !" persisted she ; 
" it implied such a disbelief in the possibility of its 
lasting. Tou may laugh, if you please, but I am sure 
it did. Now, can you say — truly and honestly — that 
you do not expect them to quarrel almost imme- 
diately r 

" I believe, on my honour and conscience," replied 
Captain Everard, with solemnity, " that by this day 
six months — I say six months, because I like to be on 
the safe side — they will not be upon speaking terms." 
•' There I " cried Edith, in triumph. " Was I not 
right 1 But how 1 pity you ! " 

" You pity me," rejoined he, " because I have a little 
more experience in human nature than it is possible or 
natural that you should have. Well, if such experience 
be profitable, I will allow that it is not very exhilarating. 
But I have this great advantage, that I am not under- 
going perpetual disappointments. Knowing the truth 
of that wise old saying, that ' every man has his price,' 
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I am neither exuberantly confident nor jealously bus- 
picious ; but I pay for whiat I get, and never consider 
myself ill-u8od> unless, as sometimes happens, I don't get 
what I have paid for." 

" Is it really possible 1" ezclaimod Edith, casting up 
her eyes, while her face glowed with generous and 
indignant astonishment. " Can I be hearing? such words 
said in earnest 1 Oh, how gUd, how thankful I am that 
there is not one spark of truth in them— that there are 
such things as friendship, and honour, and nobleness — 
that there are, have been, and will be, men who would 
die sooner than do what their conscience disapproved, 
though they might gain kingdoms by doing it ! But 
it makes me uncomfortable to hear it said — though I 
know how false it is.*' 

She stopped, seemingly quite abashed at her own 
warmth. " Everard is quizzing you, Edith," said her 
brother ; " he is only trying to put you in a passion, 
and I must say he has succeeded." 

" He is putting me in a passion also,** said I, " and I 
dare say that is more than he intended. Captain 
Everard, we cannot allow these assertions to pass. 
Surely you are not in earnest" 

He turned to me with a half-laugh, as though he had 
scarcely expected me to interpose with so much ani- 
mation, and felt that a little more seriousness was 
necessary in replying to me than he had thought it 
incumbent on him to assume towards the younger lady, 
with whose undisguised warmth of feeling he seemed 
to be amusing himself a little unguardedly. 

" Why, I am not going to maintain," he answered, 
" that the literal sense of the words is true, — 1 don't say, 
that every man has his price actually inpoundH, shillings, 
and pence. But I think we can scarcely confute the 
assertion taken in a wider signification. 1 don't think 
we find many men who can resist temptation if only it 
assail them on their weak point, whatever that may 
happen to be. Most of the instances of heroic virtue 
concerning which society is eloquent seem to me to resolve 
themselves into this, that the man was tried where he 
happened to be strong, and so withstood the trial easily 
enough. A generous man is tempted to do a mean 
action— tempted, that is, by some arrangement of external 
circumstances which makes such an action easy and 
profitable. He does not do it, simply because he does 
not feel the slightest inclination to do it, and the world 
cries out in admiration. But let the same man be 
tempted to fiy into a passion, and ten to one, he yields 
to the impulse without a struggle. The Tempter has 
only to pay Aw price, and he wins his prey immediately." 

" This seems to me sophistical," said 1 ; " but I am 
not logician enough to argue with you. According to 
this reasoning, I suppose that a man who had so schooled 
his mind as to make his impulses good instead of evil, 
would possess no merit at all." 

" Pardon me," cried he, '* I was speaking of real, 
modem, living men, such as we see around us. The cha- 
racter you describe is not to be met Avith among them 
— I was speaking of a man who is governed by his 
temperament — I should hardly venture to speak at 
all of one who had learned to govern it." 

*' You have a bad opinion of human nature." 

" 1 have indeed," replied he, gravely, " a very high 
opinion of what it might be,— a very low opinion of what 
it is." 

" And you do not believe in friendship V exclaimed 
MissKinnaird; "that seems to me the strangest of all your 
opinions. I always thought there was so much real 
friendship among military men; there is such close and 
constant companionship, such unrestrained intimacy, 
such mutual dependence and forbearance. Why do you 
smile 1 I am sure it is the general rule — I am sure 
Frank thinks so." 

" And so the tie which unites two red coats is in your 
eyes a holy and romantic thing 1 Forgive me if 1 say 
' that seems to me the strangest of all your opinions.' 
I should like to hear your notions of a military life." 



" I ought to know something on the subject,** answered 
she, colouring a good deal. " I am a soldier s sister." 

" In the days of chivalry— in which you aufffU to 
have lived (you will at least agree with me in that) — 
such friendships as those which you are imagining to 
yourself, may have been common enough," observed 
Captain Everard. '' Hen to whom the profession of 
arms was a sacred thing, to be entered on with fiut, 
prayer, and vigil, who had again and again &ced deatk 
side by side, not with the bravado of physical indifiereooe, 
but with the reverent fearlessness of Christian fiadth. 
whose vow of brotherhood was assumed before Qod, and 
blessed by the Church— don't you think such men tB 
these must have been very nice T added he, with a tudden 
change of tone and manner, as he encountered £dith'« 
kindling eyes. 

She made him no answer at all, and, after a moment's 
pause he proceeded, " But what do you suppose is the 
progress of a friendship between two knights of modem 
times. — degenerate creatures that they are ? It begiiw 
over the mess table, when the heart is warmed by a fev 
additional glasses, and is in the most favourable state 
for the reception of a deep and lasting impression ; it u 
cemented by sympathy and mutual assistance in practical 
jokes, and the noble contention of singlestick ; and, in 
the hiirher cases, though even these a'-e by no means rare, 
the friend, emphatically so called, seals his deTotioa bj 
becoming second in that rational and Christian recrea- 
tion, a duel. A bond thus hallowed may naturally be 
expected to outlast time itself." 

" Come, come, Everard, this won't do at all," cried Kin- 
naird, taking up the cudgels; '* why, my dear fellow, joor 
arguments are as flimsy as possible. I'll say nothing 
about your knights of old, though, if they bq^an their 
friendships, as 1 dare say they did, over noble wine of 
Xeree, and cemented them at tilts and tourneys, I don't 
see why they need despite our mess tables and single- 
stick. But if you mean to say, that there does not o^ 
exist between brother-offioers a friendship as true, a& 
refined, and as lasting, as can ever be met with in the 
world, I say you are mistaken. Why, you are yoamlf a 
proof to the contrary. Think what you have been to me ! " 

" My dear Frank," said Everard quickly,'*! am arguin; 
with the ladies ; you are not to interest yourself in the 
matter at all. Besides, I am quite sure that I shall have 
Miss Kinnaird on my side here. I know, if she will onlj 
be so charitable to confess it, that she has a much higher 
opinion of the knights of old than of her Mj^jesty'i 
army at the present day. Now have yon not. Mis 
Kinnaird V 

'* If Edith would rather have a great mardering 
baron who could neither read nor write, than an aooom- 
plished, educated, rational man, I can only say she ii 
very foolish," observed Kinnaird. 

** You could not possibly say anything milder under 
the circumstances," returned his friend. " But 1 tee I 
must take you home, where we can argue the qnestian ai 
our leisure. We are keeping the ladies up nnconaeionablj 
late after your sister's tatigue." 

Frank rose at this hint, and the gentlemen took their 
leave. " I am afraid I go away in disgrace," said Captain 
Everard, as he shook hands with me, " but you have a 
very charitable expression of countenance, and I shall 
trust to you, first to forgive me yourself and then to make 
my peace with that young lady, with whom I can aearoelT 
venture to shake hands." 

'Mf I thought you were really and thoroo^y ia 
earnest," rejoined she, doubtfully, ** I should think a gnat 
deal worse of you than I do." 

** Then I beg you will continue to suppose me in jest," 
cried he, as he quitted the room. 

" That is a singular person," said I, when we were left 
alone. " Is he a very intimate friend of your brother's?" 

*' The dearest friend Frank has in the worid,** replkd 
Edith ; " I have bet;n hearing Captain Everard's praises 
ever since he got his first commission ; 1 believe oe hm 
a great many good qualities, and he has been inTmioabk 
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to Frank — and his conversation Is Interesting — one could 
not ^0 to sleep over it as one so often feels inclined to do 
with commonplace people— but I cannot say that I like 
him." 

" I should not like him for a friend," I observed 
cautiously. 

" I dislike him excessively," cried she, with energy. 
And so we parted for the night. 

What a number of little worlds revolve, unsuspected, 
under the uniform surface of that complex and mysterious 
thing, Society! The only words spoken that evening 
which had penetrated into my heart, and which remained 
there, were the careless expressions of Frank Kinnaird, 
" that he looked upon me as an old friend because he 
had heard so much of me in hia childhood." Amid the 
interminable musings which arose out of this little 
sentence, I fell asleep. 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY.* 
Chap. VIII. 

▲ RAMBLE TO THE 8TK1S. 

"Pjut, my dear mother, where did you and Justine 
ramble to this morning? *' asked Charles Loraine, as the 
party at Kirkfield Hall drew near the blazing fire, and 
arranged the table and working-frames for the evening ; 
" I came in, tired to death with hard study, to propose a 
walk, but found the girls all busy letter-writing, and 
you and my cousin . vanished no one knew whither. 
Where did you gol** 

" We went as fir as the Syke," replied his mother, 
" because I wished to show Justine a specimen of our 
north-country farmhouses, and had not before been to 
partake of good Mrs. Fielding's yule-cake and cheese. 
You will all be in disgrace there if you do not go soon, 
for she says she has looked for you every day, and has 
made Justine promise to visit her agrain wiih you." 

"Which I did promise most readily," said Justine 
I'Estrange, " for I was quite taken with the old lady's 
hospitality and homely good humour. Not that I am 
sure I understood all she said, for she certainly did 
apeak more broadly than any one I have yet met with, 
when she * wondered as boo t' young ladies hed niwer 
been ower ta taste t' yule-cake, an' not even Mr. Charles 
hed been in wi' his gun ta hev a bit o' cheese an' a sup 
o* Christmas yall. She really thowt it war ower bad. 
They might as weel hev a barghest at Syke, ye all seemed 
sa flayed ta cum till it.'" 

" Well done, Justine ! " cried Charles, " you will speak 
the real Doric in time." 
" Is it not a shocking corruption of language ?" 
" I am not quite so sure of that, Mademoiselle. 
Modem English you know is said to be a corruption of 
the Saxon, and in our dales I doubt not you will find 
more words of pure Saxon origin than in any other dis- 
trict. We must introduce you to Dr. F., who will dis- 
course moH learnedly upon this topic, and doubtless tell 
you an anecdote of his younger days, when, meeting in a 
coffee-room at Rome with another dalesman, they were 
both 80 rejoiced at the encounter that they sat down 
together, and talked long and loudly in their broadest 
mother-tongue, till interrupted by a very modest yet 
dignidcd-looking personage, who introduced himHolf as 
the celebrated Signer A., and said he had believed him- 
self master of all European dialects, and many other 
languages, but was emboldened to intrude upon them 
to ask in what language they were oonversing, as all hh 
learning had not enabled him to guess at it. Dr. F. 
told him it was pure and uncorrupted English, which 

(1) Continued from pag* S37. 



was still preserved in some of the secluded districts of 
the north. The good doctor is half inclined to uphold 
his assertion even yet, nor am I sure if he be in jest or 
in earnest when he does so. But I am glad you like our 
friend Mrs. Fielding ; she is a gpreat fovourite with my 
mother." 

" She is one of an old-school class, now almost ex- 
tinct," said Mrs. Loraine, ''and I confess a &vourite of 
mine. I like going to the Syke. There is always a 
hearty welcome, and no pretension, no aiming at refine- 
ment which would be out of place. We were indeed 
ushered into the best parlour, which Justine might 
think quite Frenchified, for there stands the best l^, 
exhibited with as much pride as a Parisian couch with 
its elegant drapery, though composed of rather more 
solid and substantial materials. There too is the comer- 
cupboard of black oak, standing op^n to display several 
pieces of fine old china, and a huge chest of highly 
polished and inlaid walnut-wood drawers, laige enough 
to contain her fine stock of household linen, all spun by 
her own hands or those of her mother and grandmother. 
Mrs. Fielding herself, with her dark silk-handkerchief 
tied in this cold weather over her close widow's cap, 
her grave cotton gown, and checked apron, is quite in 
keeping with the homely but substantial look of all 
about her. From her I am sure to hear the best ao- 
oount of all the poorer neighbours, the truest and the 
kindest, nor do I think there is any one more ready to 
relieve their vrants, in which she is always aided by 
her son, whose farm and dairy she helps to manage ; and 
as constable, overseer, or churchwarden, William Field- 
ing has long been the most useful man in the pariah." 

" She chiefly won my heart," said Justine, " by her 
remembrance of my mother, and by telling me I was 
like her, and that for her sake aa well as for my own 
she was delighted to show me the treasures of her dairy, 
her poultry-yard, and her garden." 

" It is a bad season for the garden," said Sophia; " but 
in the summer it is unrivalled not only in its profusion 
of roACs, honeysuckles, and peonies, its tall willow herb 
and wide-Bpreading mignonette beds for her bees, but 
for itA infinite variety of pot-herbs, on which she prides 
herself, and which you would doubtless remark hanging 
in bundles innumerable from the top of the room. It 
is a bad season for viewing the garden." 

'* Not so bad, Sophia," replied Justine, "but I met 
with a prize growing in a warm and sheltered comer 
near the wall, and brought away this sprig of rosemary 
in full bloom as a commencement for the herbal Agnes 
has been persuading me to attempt under her auspices. 
You will help me to-morrow, Agnes, will you not I and 
perhaps this flower will be a theme for what Charles 
calls our lecture to-night" 

" Did Mrs. Fielding not tell you any of its virtues?" 
asked Lucy. 

" Indeed she expatiated g^i^atly on its valuable pro- 
perties as a comforter to the heart, a strengthener of the 
memory, a cure for the headache, and a wash for the 
hair ; and told me it is the chief ingredient in the far- 
famed Hungary water. Nay, she would hardly believe 
I did not pluck this sprig to make rosemary tea, and, 
blaming my excessive modesty, would fain have laden 
me with a huge bundle ready dried for the purpose." 

" I thought she would not fail to recommend \i» good 
qualities." 

*'And pray, ladies," asked Frederic, "did not your 
memories want strengthening when you omitted to add 
rosemary to your rose-named flowers i " 

" Our memories were not at fault, I can assure you, 
Frederic," answered Sophia, " for this plant does not 
derive its name from the rose. It is properly roa, and 
comes from the same root as drosera, which you may 
remember signities dew. Rosemary is Bos Marinus, or 
the dew of the sea ; and in its native country, the South 
of Europe, this plant grows so close to the sea-shore 
that it literally seems to receive its nourishment from 
its exhalations." 
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** It is altogether a poor dull-looking plant, and would 
hardly have claimed our notice at any other season of 
the year tlum this, when I suppose it is valued for the 
scarcity of other flowers." 

" It has greater claims to our notice than this, Justine," 
said Mrs. Mutha Loraine ; "and I think there arc few 
plants which are invested with more pensive and poetic 
interest You doubtless remember Ophelia's speech, 
'There's rosemary, that's for remembrance' — and the 
quality so generally ascribed to it of serving to 
strengthen the memory makes it not only a £iivourite 
flower of rustic gallantry — a sort of forget-me-not — ^but 
seems to have hallowed it in a still more tender manner. 
It is peculiarly the flower of the dead in the estimation 
of many widely-difi'ering parts of England. Amongst 
the fishermen of Yarmouth and other places on the coast 
of Norfolk, and also in Yorkshire, I have seen it strewn 
over the humble coffin, and laid in profusion around the 
church during a funeral; and in the churchyards of 
Wales, BO celebrated for the beautiful custom which 
decorates them with flowers, the rosemary is a principal 
favourite, and sprigs of this plant are usually worn by 
mourners, and thrown into the grave as a last ofiering 
of affection." 

" But, my dear aunt," said Charles, " pray remember 
that rosemary is, or was, also a country decoration for 
weddings, and as such is frequently named by our old 
English writers. Spenser, I think, calls it ' refreshing 
rosemary ;' so do not let Justine look upon her first at- 
tempt to form an herbal as an ill-omened beginning. 
Affnes, when you were a little girl, — ^which I dare not 
call you now Uiat you reach up to the shoulder of such a 
grenadier as I am, — ^you used to repeat a great part of 
Shenstone's * Schoolmistress.' Can you remember the 
verse in which he celebrates the rosemary ] " 

*'0h dear !" said Agnes, " it is a very, very long time 
since I repeated that task, but I will try ;" and with a 
little recollection she repeated — 

" And here trim rosemarine, that whilom crown*d 
The daintiest garden of the proudest peer, 
Ere driven ^m its envied site^ it found 
A sacred shelter for its branches here ; 
Where edged with gold its glittering skirts appear. 
Oh wassel days ! oh customs meet and well ! 
Ere this was banished from its lofty sphere ; 
Simplicity then sought this humble cell. 
Nor ever would she more with thane and lordling dwelL** 
" Shenstone*8 * Schoolmistress' must have been an an- 
cestress of Mrs. Fielding's," said Lucy ; " since in her 
garden were to be found * herbs for use and physio not a 
few ;* but look at your flower, Justine, and see if it has 
not a bright edging to its dull petals, which the poet so 
prettily calls its glittering skirts." 

** You see, Justine," said Charles, *'your flower is not 
so despicable as you were inclined to suppose ; and I 
dare say other quotations may be brought forward in its 
favour." 

" I think," said Cyril, " I have read that in the Great 
Desert many stalks of rosemary and lavender are found, 
though it is not known whence they spring ; and to this 
Moore is supposed to allude when he calls this plant — 
* The humble rosemary, 
Whose sweets so tlianklessly are shed 
To scent the desert and the dead.' 
—I was going to tell you the rosemary is a most useful 
plant in some parts of India, where it is commonly burnt 
as fuel ; but I remember, in time to save that blunder, 
that it is a species of artemisia or southernwood which 
is there uf^ea, and that the strong scent and smoke were 
among the minor distresses suffered by the heroic Lady 
Sale and other prisoners during their most disastrous 
captivity in the Affghan war." 

•* Mr. Cyril," said Charles, " I will quote a still more 
sentimental poet than yours. Though his name is Gay, 
his subject is most dismal, and he quite coincides with 
Aunt Martha's account of the pUnt in his most affecting 
description of the foneral of Blouzelinda : — 



* To shew their love, the neighbours far and near 
Followed, with >vbtfnl look, the damsel's Wcr. 
Sprigged rosemary the lads and hisses bore. 
While dismally the parson walk'd before : 
TTpon her grave the rosemarv they threw, 
The daisy, Dutter-flower, and endive blue.' " 

"Do you not think," asked Mr. Barlow, "that this 
custom of strewing rosemary at funerals may have arisen 
from the aromatic properties of the plant, which might 
be supposed beneficial in preventing any infectioii or 
unpleasant effluvia from the corpse ? The essential oil 
expressed from it is peculiarly fragrant." 

''Such an idea has been before suggested, and is sap- 
ported by the French name encensier, or inoense-plwt,'* 
replied Mrs. Martha ; '' but I am always inclined to ad- 
here to a poetical explanation, and the more so in tkLi 
instance, as there seems to be some superstitious interest 
attached to the plant in other countries. I was strode 
the other day, on reading the narrative of a modem 
traveller in Spain, to find him mention the roeemaiy 
being worn round the hat of a Spanish contrabandists 
as a charm against witches or mischances on the 
road." 

" Might not that idea of protection be suggested by 
its name, Mary," rejoined Mr. Barlow, " which, a» 
applied to many flowers, shows them to have beea 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin t " 

'* Rosemary ia not one of those ; for, though it is sup- 
posed to have been introduced into this country by the 
monks of the early ages, yet, as Sophia has told us, its 
name has a different origin ; nor has its Spuiish name 
any connexion with the Virgin Maiy. Mr. Barrow 
mentions it as Komero, and I believe we must trace the 
feeling with which it is regarded to a more remote en, 
for the same author expresses his belief that it Ib of 
Scandinavian descent, and may have been introduced 
into Spain by the Vandals." 

"My dear aunt, you are carrying us far away Indeed," 
cried Cyril. ** Let me bring back the discourse at leist 
to the middle ages, and inquire something of the many 
flowers which Mr. Barlow speaks of as dedicated to the 
Virgin 1" 

'• I think I must refer you to Rose and Lucy," aaid 
Mr. Barlow, ** for I remember they were much amused 
by the account they received from an old Romanist^ 
whilst they were visiting at Clifton Park." 

" Indeed the good old gentleman entered most kindly 
into our floral pursuits," said Lucy; " and, thou^ no 
botanist, brought what he could to our common stoek 
of amusement, by tracing the origin of many of oor 
popular names for phints to the old monkish timea, and 
teaching us to look back to the inhabitants of our 
beautiful and ruined monasteries, as in those times the 
preservers of science as well as of religion, and as 
blending the one with the other in fiintastic and poeUc 
formulae, making the flowers of the field a rural calendar 
of the church, by dedicating to each saint such flowers 
as appeared in bloom the nearest to their festival 
Even to our favourite snow-drop, he gave ns a nev 
title, and said that, in ancient days, it was known ts 
' the &ir maid of February,' because it blows about the 
second of that month, which is the feast of the Puri* 
fication of the Virgin, or Candlemas-day, and mi^ well 
be a type of virgin purity." 

" On this subject," said Rosaline, " Mr. Selby was 
quite an enthusiast; and, during our morning's walk ia 
the ruins of St. Werberg's priory, was delighted to dis- 
cover the Geum Nivale, or herb St. Bennet, and after 
wards to point out the elegant form of its leaves, in the 
beautiful tracery of the capitals and other parts of the 
building." 

" I think he was still more delighted," said Lucy, 
" to find a poor straggling plant of monk's-hood, or 
wolTs-bane, amongst the ruins, and to expatiate upon 
the valuable knowledge of the Benedictines, who could 
draw healing virtue from the moat dangerous herbs, and 
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bad applied even the monk's-hood as a remedy for 
some discasej^.'* 

" Oh ! I remember hearing you tell us of that," 
interrupted Agnes ; " and you know James Hamilton 
wrote a charade upon it. I have it just here in my 
scrap-book : pray let me read it to Mrs. Barlow, and 
Justine, and Frederic." 

" I shall proclaim silence in the court whilst Agnes 
reads," exclaimed Frederic ; " since it is avowedly for 
my edification." And Agnes began :— 

^It is night, dusky night, and the moon shines bright 
On the walls of the abbey gray ; 
Whence my firti steals forth 'neatb her tender light 
And wends his silent way. 

" His footsteps sound on the echoing ground. 
As he paces the cloisters dim ; 
The wind whistles shrill, and he feels its chill 
Creep over each aged limb. 

" Yet he lingers there in the midnight air. 
And draws mv second down 
O'er the scanty locks of snow-white hair 
Which firinge his shaven crown. 

" Then forth he treads, where the moonbeam sheds 
Its silvery light, and pours 
With the fiuling dew o'er the garden beds 
Fresh beauty for their flowers. 

" There rue and balm, in the moonlight calm, " 
Their fragrancr distil, 
And that brother's eve can well descry 
Each herb of good and ill. 

" With a mournful air my whoU grows there. 
Dread plant of baleful power ! 
Yet to gather its leaves is that brother's care 
In the mystic midnight hour. 

" And he crosses his brow, and murmurs low 
A nrayer that the holy rood 
May bless tlie use of that dark herb's juice. 
And extract from all evil good." 

'* Thank you, Agnes,** said her cousin ; " your riddle 
might have been more difficult to be guessed, had you 
not told us beforehand what gave rise to it ; but let me 
ask Sophia what is the botanical name for this plant, 
and why it has acquired those of wolf's-bane and monk's- 
hood]" 

" I need only show you my drawing, and point out 
the peculiarly hood-like shape of the flower, to account 
for one name," replied Sophia. " Wolfs-bane, I sup- 
pose, alludes to the very fearfully poisonous qualities 
which reside in every plant of the whole species, and are 
so powerful as to destroy the strongest animals ; indeed 
old Qerade says, the plant was anciently placed in 
pieces of raw meat, and laid where wolves were known 
to resort, in order that they might be destroyed by eat- 
ing it. Qerade also calls it the helmet-flower, and in 
Germany it is called Hurmhut, both which names 
plainly allude to the shape of the flower. Its botanical 
names are Aconitum Napellus, the former derived from 
the town of Acona in Bithynia where it abounds, the 
latter — the trivial name which distinguishes it from 
others of the same species — from napus, a turnip, be- 
cause the roots resemble small turnips." 

" I think, Sophia," said her father, " since you do 
quote old Qerade so often, you ought to enlighten us as 
to the antidote he setA forth against the poison of the 
monk's-hood. He says cattle and other beasts will eat 
the grass around the roots, but never touch the herb 
itself, which is shunned by all living creatures, except 
certain flies, who feed upon it with inipunlty ; and he 
recommends a dose of twenty of those flies as a remedy 
to those who may incautiously taste of it." 

"First catch your flies, I suppose," said Charles, 
laughing. " For my part, I would as soon trust to the 
garland of rosemary as a charm against witches." 

" Our friend Qerade, whilst he warns us against the 
credulity of others, is certainly given to the same folly 



himself ; but the march of intellect had scarcely begun 
in his days, and he must be honoured for even the short 
step he has achieved." 

" Sophia still stands up for her old friend, I observe," 
said Cyril ; " but I have not yet got a list of the plants 
dedicated to the Virgin. Virgin's bower, I suppose, is 
onel" 

" Yes, and we have also our lady's mantle, alche- 
milla; lady's traces, or tresses, spiranthes aestivalis; 
lady's slipper, cypripedium calceolus ; with others, all 
of which Mr. Selby told us were anciently dedicated to 
the Virgin." 

" And to these," said Justine, " I am proud to be 
able to add Les gants de Kotre-Dame, which I think is 
called in England the foxglove." 

" The beautiful foxglove," exclaimed Eose. " I am 
quite glad, Justine, to have another name for it ; an- 
other recollection to attach to the noble flower which 
always seems to me to blossom in the waste and de- 
serted places, and erect there its stately head, as if to 
show that worth and beautv may be found &r from the 
busy haunts of men; and when I have seen it bow 
beneath the passing gale, and then rise again with its 
beauty unimpaired, it has seemed a type of some noble 
spirit which wisely bows to the light himiour of the 
moment, but soon reclaims its inherent superiority." 

** My associations with the foxglove, said Lucy, 
" are not half so full of moral, but I am sure they are 
quite as poetical as Rosaline's, for I always think of the 
pretty name by which the village children call it — 
' fairy thimbles * — and fancy I can see the tiny elves 
peeping out of the bells— -one hiding itself far in the 
interior, from the pursuit of its companions, who are 
fitting around in merry search ; another greedy imp 
devouring the honey stored away in some secret cell ; 
and a third, with the gravity of a philosopher, counting 
the stars, noting down on a lily leaf the number and 
situation of the spots which decorate its petals." 



THE VOYAQE TO ENGLAND. 

Cub voyage across the Atlantic had been eminently 
prosperous. From our departure from New York, 
Aug^t 1, 1840, we encountered no obstruction, during 
the seventeen days that brought us to the Irish coast. 
Our good ship, the Europe, Captain Edward Q. Mar- 
shall, surmounted the waves buo^imtly, and often 
seemed to skim their sur&oe, like a joyous bird. • We 
almost imagined her to be conscious of the happiness 
she imparted, as seated on the deck, in the glorious 
summer moonlight, we saw her sweeping through the 
crested billows, with a pleasant rushing sound, right 
onward in the way she ought to go. 

Thus were we cheated along our watery way; and, 
by making the most of the scenery without and the 
resources within, experienced as little ennui as could be 
expected, and indulged in no anticipation of evil. But 
that terror of mariners awaited us in St. George's 
Channel — ^a dense fog upon an iron-bound coast. We 
had joyfully seen the light in the head of old Kinsale ; 
afterwards, the harbour of Cork and the mountains of 
Dungannon revealed themselves, and were lost. Then 
wrapped in a thick curtain, we went on fearfully with 
continual soundings. A chill rain occasionally fell; 
and the winds moaned and cried among the shrouds, 
like living creatures. The faithful and attentive Cap- 
tain, oppressed with a sense of his responsibility, scarcely 
took refreshment or repose. At midnight, on the 19th, 
we heard his voice cheerfully announcing, that a bright 
light from Tuscar Rock was visible, that our course 
was right, and that all might retire to rest, free from 
anxiety. 
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As morning dawned, I lay waking, and listening to 
sounds that seemed near my ear, and even upon my 
pillow. They were like water forcing its way among 
obstructions, or sometimes as if it were poured hissing 
upon heated stones. At length I spoke to the friend 
who shared my state-room, of a suppressed voice of 
eddies and whirlpools, like what is often heard in 
paasing Hell Gate, when the tide is low. She thought 
me imaginative ; but on hearing that I had long been 
reasoning with myself, and yet the sounds remained, she 
threw on her dressing-gown, and ascended to the deck. 
The fog was still heavy, and all things appeared as 
usual. Soon the carpenter, being sent aloft to make 
some repairs, shouted, in a terrible voice, "Breakers ! 
breakers !" The mist lifted its curtain a little, and 
there was a rock, sixty feet in height, against which 
the sea was breaking with tremendous violence, and 
towards which we were propelled by wind and tide ! 
At the first appalling glance, it would seem that we 
were scarcely a ship's length from it In the agony of 
the moment the Captain, clasping his hands, exclaimed 
that all was lost. Still, under this weight of anguish, 
more for others than himself, he was enabled to give 
the most minute orders with entire presence of mind. 
They were promptly obeyed ; the ship, as if instinct 
with intelligence, obeyed her helm, and sweeping 
rapidly around, escaped the jaws of destruction. Still 
we were long in troubled waters, and it was not for 
many hours, and until we had entirely passed Holyhead, 
that the Captain took his eye from the gla«^, or quitted 
his post of observation. It would seem that, after he 
had retired to rest the previous night, the ship must 
have been imperfectly steered, and aided by the strong 
drifting of the tides in that region, was led out of her course 
towards Cardigan Bay; thus encountering the reef which 
is laid down on the charts as Bardsey's Isle. 

The passengers, during this period of peril, were 
generally quiet, and offered no obstruction, through 
their own alarms, to the necessary evolutions on deck. 
One from the steerage, an Irishman, who had been 
thought, but a few days before, in the last stages of 
pulmonary disease, was seen in the excitement of the 
moment labouring among the ropes and blocks, as if 
in full health and vigour. It was fearful to see him, 
with a face of such mortal paleness, springing away 
from death in one form, to meet and resist him in 
another. Every circumstance and personage, connected 
with that scene of danger, seem to adhere indelibly to 
recollection. A young girl came and sat down on the 
cabin floor, and said in a low, tremulous tone, " I have 
loved my Saviour, but have not been faithful to Him as 
I ought ;'* and, in that posture of humility, awaited his 
will. A mother, who since coming on board had taken 
the entire charge of an infant, not a year old, retired 
with it in her arms to a sofa, when the expectation of 
death was the strongest upon us all. Masses of rich 
black hair fell over her brow and shoulders, as her eyes 
were rivetted upon the nursling, with whom she might 
so soon go down beneath the deep waters. He returned 
that gaze with an almost equal intensity, and then they 
sat uttering no sound, scarcely breathing, and pale as a 
group of sculptured marble. His large, dark eyes 
seemed to cast — 

" Not those baby looks, that go 
All unmeaning to and fro ; 
But an earnest gaiing deep, 
Such as soul gives soul at length, 
When through work and wail of years 
It hath won a solemn strength." 

In that stiange communion, was the mother impart- 
ing to her nursling her own speechless weight of agony, 
at parting with other beloved objects in their distant 
home? 

Or did the tender soul take upon itself a burden, 
which pressed from it a sudden ripeness of sympathy \ 



Or was the intensity of prayer drawing the spirit of the 
child into that of the mother, until they were as one 
before God ? 

Strong lessons were learned at an hour like this. 
Ages of thought were compressed into a moment. The 
reach of an unbodied spirit, or some glimpse of the 
power by which the deeds and motives of a whole life 
may be brought into view, at the scrutiny of the last 
judgment, seemed to reveal itself. Methought the 
affections, that so imperatively bind to earth, loosened 
their links in that very extremity of peril ; and a 
strange courage sprang up, and the lonely soul, driven 
to one sole trust, took hold of the pierced hand of the 
Redeemer, and found it strong to save.— i^rt>m Mrs. 
Sigoumey'8 *' Pleasant Memories of Pleasant LaxuUJ* 



THE TRUE HEIR. 

Many centuries Iiave passed since TheopbOus 
was Emperor of Rome, whose Empress was Pol- 
cberia, the beautiful daughter of the King of 
Hungary. Beautiful indeed in form, and engaging 
in convei;^e and manner, Pukheria was far from 
true and faithftxl to her lord the Emperor, and 
great and constant doubts were always entertained 
of the legitimacy of the four sons, the prinses of 
the empire. 

Daring the lifetime of Theopbilus constant dis- 
sensions arose between the three elder princes, 
who seemed to recognise but one bond of union, 
hatred and opposition to their father and their 
younger brother Charis. He alone was dutiful and 
obedient to his parents. Many a war was begun 
between the brothers, many a hollow truce made, 
and many an act of treachery practised against 
one another, as well as against the aged Emperor. 
Charis alone sided with his father, and was his 
defender in the battle-field, his comforter in dis- 
tress, his counsellor in di£Sculty. 

At last the old Emperor died, and was buried in 
the sepulchre of his fathers, and no one knew who 
should succeed him. Hardly had the funeral pro- 
cession ceased from crowding the streets of the 
imperial city, or the echoes of the solemn hymns 
died away in the sanctuary where his corpse was 
laid, ere the trumpets sounded to arms, and the 
three elder sons of the Emperor were in open 
warfare for his vacant throne. 

Many adherents flocked to each standard, allured 
by the prospect of spoil and cruelty, and the empire 
was threatened on every side with desolation and 
suicidal war. The apparent equality of the con- 
tending forces, and the firm determination shown 
by the great and good lords of the kingdom, not 
to admit even the successful combatant to the 
crown, except under the strongest bonds for his 
good government, disposed the brothers to defer 
the question to arbitration. 

On an appointed day, the three elder brothers, 
each accompanied by two armed followers alone, >J 
met in the great meadow of the old Campus i 
Martius before the assembled multitudes that I 
stood in masses around on every side. Then the 
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prefect of the city advanced before the multitude, 
and asked them why they came. 

"We are come," rejoined the brothers, "to defer 
our claim to the imperial crown to the judgment of 
the wisest man in Rome — the Senator Senex." 

" Inhere yet lacketh one among you — your 
youngest brother Charis." 

" Let him come," rejoined the brothers — "he, 
too, shall abide by the judgment of Senex." 

ITien Charis stept from the crowd, and joined 
the circle of the great men that stood with his 
brothers. 

" Princes," said the prefect, amid a solemn silence, 
" are you content to swear by God's holy Gospels, 
that you will each and every one abide by the judg- 
ment of the Senator Senex ?" 

" We will," replied the princes. 

" Will you promise and swear — each for himself 
— that if you be chosen by him as Emperor, you 
w ill faithfully fulfil the imperial duties, and honor- 
ably justly, and truly govern your people V 

" We wiU." 

" Will you, O princes, — each for yourselves — 

gromise and swear, that such of you as shall 
e rejected by the decision of Senex, will do and 
pay due and proper and true allegiiince to that one 
of you who shall be chosen as Emperor?" 

" Verily and truly will we," rejoined the bro- 
thers, each in his turn reverentially kissing the 
holy book in token of his calling God to witness 
his oath. 

" Citizens and people," said the prefect, turning 
to the vast multitudes, "ye have heard the oaths 
of the princes, are ye content to abide by the de- 
cision of the Senator Senex, and to obey as your 
Emperor the prince whom he chooses?" 

" We are content — we are well content," cried 
the people, 

" Good and wise father," continued the prefect, 
turning to Senex where he stood by the princes, 
" the people and the Emperor's sons are alike 
content to abide by your decision. Come then, 
father, tell us who is the legitimate heir of the 
great king." 

" Then," said Senex, " princes, senators, 
nobles, and people, hear my words : Long have we 
all doubted which of the Emperor's sons was his 
legitimate heir. Go to now — open the grave of 
our late lord and master, take from thence his body, 
and bind it to yonder tree." 

A cold shudder ran through the assenobly, and 
not a word was spoken ; for they feared his words, 
and yet dreaded to obey them. 

" Let the princes prepare each his bow and each 
his arrow," continued the old man, " and with his 
single shaft let him shoot from here at the body 
of his father, and he that striketh nearest to his 
father's heart's core — let him be king." 

With a strange sense of fear, and a solemn and 
imposing silence, the people bowed assent to the 
advice of Senex, and hastened to execute his 
commands. The three elder brothers busied them- 
selves about their bows and arrows, carefully ex- 
amined and tried their weapons, and measured with 
anxious steps the distance between the tree and 
the spot whence they were to shoot at their father's 
dead body. Charis stood unmoved and rooted to 
the spot, and, when his servant laid his bow and 
arrow at his feet, he gave but one look at the 
weapons, and then-burst into a flood of tears, and 
covered his face with his hands. 



At length the corpse of the Emperor was borne 
into the midst of the assembly, ana tied with cords 
to the tree, whilst the eldest brother hastened, 
with a glistening eye and nervous hand, to take 
bis station at the appointed spot. At the given 
signal his arrow sped from the bow, and stood 
transfixed in the right hand of his father's corpse. 
With a shout, the fickle crowd celebrated his suc- 
cess, and hailed him as their new Emperor. 

But the second son now hastened to the spot, 
and carefully assayed himself to the horrible trial. 
Anon his bow twanged, and the arrow flew towards 
the tree, and the plaudits of the crowd hailed his 
success, when its slender reed quivered in the very 
breast of his father. 

The third son moved forward; hb look. was calm 
and determined, as with care he scanned the object 
of his mark, and poised his bow, and glanced along 
his arrow to the maimed body. At the given 
signal the arrow flew, and the very heart of his 
father was cloven by its head. Little doubt could 
there now be of his success, and again and again 
the crowd hailed him as Emperor. 

With his head bowed to his breast, his eyes 
drowned with tears, and his bow trembluig in his 
hand, Charis crept towards the appointed spot, 
amid the jeers of the people, and the regrets of the 
wise and good among the senators and nobles. 
For a few moments he stood erect, looked upon 
his father's mangled body, poised his bow and fitted 
his arrow to the string. But the effort was but 
momentary, again his hands dropped helpless by 
his side, and his head declined on his youthful 
breast. 

"Prince Charis," said the prefect, "the trial 
awaits you, — are you prepared ?" 

One look Charis turned towards the prefect, one 
look he turned towards the fatal tree, and then, 
with a cry of a^ony, casting away his bow and 
arrow, he sprang towards it, clasped the corpse in 
his arms, drew the arrows from the flesh, and 
bathed the wounds with repeated kisses. 

" Prince Charis, — Prince Charis," again repeated 
the prefect, " the trial awaits you." But his words 
were unheeded. 

" Oh, my father," exclaimed the prince, standing 
reverentially before the corpse, *' My father ! — my 
poor father ! — have I then lived to see you the 
victim of an impious contest ? What ! can thine 
offspring lacerate their father's flesh ? — far, oh far 
be it from me, to raise my hand against thee alive 
or dead!" 

" The right heir ! — the thie king's son ! — he is 
our Emperor," burst on all sides from the people ; 
*♦ away with the others — away with them — he is 
our Emperor." 

" Romans," said Senex. waving with his hand 
to command silence — " my device has succeeded — 
the right heir is found — he is your Emperor." 

There was no one to gainsay the people's choice 
and the people's judgment. The three elder 
brothers were seized and hurried to prison, there 
to atone in solitude and misery for their sins ; 
whilst Prince Charis was hastUv borne on an 
uplifted shield towards the capitof, and enthroned 
as Emperor, amid the joy and plaudits of his 
people. 
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In Origiiud Poetry, the Name, real or aMomed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Capitab under the title ; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end. 

THE YOUNG MAN AND THE PRIAK. 
From the German: 

Thb convent beU hath summoned 

The fiither to the jfate, — 
" Who stands without, disturbing 

Our rest at hour so late P" 
A youth is humbly kneeling, 

" God grant thee, father, peace I 
I seek thy holy dwelling, 

Here may my sorrows cease I 

" The world which I am leaving. 

Is never free from care ; 
The thorn, the yew, the cypress. 

Cast gloomy shadows there ; 
Scorn, hatred, and repining. 

Have long my soul possessed ; 
H^ng earth's baneful drclea 

I come to thee for rest." 



** Not 80, pale ^outh, this yearning 

Is but Defitting those, 
Who, feint from life's long journey, 

Covet the grave's repose. 
Thy path is upward tending. 

Through sunshine and urongh shade ; 
By such unmanly weakness 

Let not thy steps be stayed." 

YOUTH. 

" My parents both are sleeping 

Beneath the earth's green breast ; 
Would that I lay beside them, 

A sharer in their rest ! 
The friend I deemed most fiuthful 

The holiest trust betrayed ; 
And she I loved so fondly 

With scorn that love repaid. 

Hope's violet hue hath &ded 

'Neath sorrow's scorching sky ; 
Stained is the lily's whiteness 

'Mid earth's impurity ; 
Joy's brightest rose hath withered. 

Nought leaving but the thorn ; 
O dose not thou thy portals 

Upon a wretch forlorn !" 

FATHER. 

** Nay, wherefore thus despairing P 

The &ded flowers rebloom ; 
Deem not the checqnered sunshine 

An everbiding gloom ; 
Evil and good are blended 

By Him who reigns on high ; 
Then strive not thou, rebellious, 

A mortal's lot to fly." 

TOUTH. 

** I know that light un&ding 

May not on mortals shme ; 
But, oh! their darkest portion. 

Unbroken night, is mine I 
Within this sacred cloister, 

Hope's star may vet appear. 
For clouds of earthbom sadness 

Cannot obscure it here." 

Yet still the old man firmly 

The youth's request denied. 
And to his pleading urgent 

He ever thus replied : — 
" God hath thy spnere appointed. 

He doth thy lot dispose. 
He knoweth well thy weakness. 

And he can grant repose. 



(1) See Illustration, p. 257. 



" Then strengthen thou thy wpnk^ 

And to the world return. 
Thy duty lies before thee. 

Patience and feith to learn ; 
And when thy task is over. 

And thy last sleep is slept, 
Wliat will it then betide theo, 

That thou hast smiled or wept P** 



iniscdlaneous. 



*'I have here made only a nosegay of eulled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but Oie string that tiea 
-Montc^gne, 



ABDEH ASD PITT. 

In private life Lord Alyanlej appears to ha,Te been 
an object of general itfection and esteem. The abseooe 
of all pretension and reserve, which made his appearance 
in public to be, as it were, in undress ; his openness and 
simplicity; the warmth with which he esponeed the 
interests of bis friends, and the heartiness which he threw 
into all social pleasantries, could not but place him high 
in favour with Uie domestic circle. Taime cejcli mtwi^Be, 
seemed to be his motto, even when his own peoeadilloes 
or mishaps might form the subject of merrimoit. ^ 
manners were neither flippant nor inelegant in private 
society. He had an exuberance of spirits ; and his eon- 
versation is described to have been so entertaining, tiiat 
Pitt rarely dined at a party when Arden was there with- 
out making a point of sitting next to him at dinner. 
We may well fency how much the minister, ivho gene- 
rally spoke in the state-paper style, and convened ia 
periods — diffident, proud, and reserved — ^must have 
enjoyed the force of contrast in his rattling, careles 
negligence, and that the discords^ taken together, 
" discoursed most eloquent music" With such a ccm- 
panion (we are assured by one who knew Pitt well,) firec 
from shyness, and throwing off restraint, he was the 
wittiest companion, and the soul of merriment; "one 
of a joyous party who went to spend an evening at the 
Boards Head, Eastcheap, in memory of Sbaks^eaie, 
the readiest and most apt in the required alluEKms.* 
How little could members of the House of Commons 
imagine that the precociously grave premier, who strode 
to his seat with chin erect and haughty sternness, oonM, 
with his friends, be guilty of sowing garden-beds with 
the fragments of a friend's dress opera-hat ; or, armed 
with billhooks, cutting avenues through the coppice, 
and making the woods ring again to the mernr laagh of 
the woodman. It required the revelations of lady Stan- 
hope, the memoirs of Wilberforce, and the diaries «f 
Lord Malmsbury, to make posterity render a tardy 
justice to the social excellencies of Pitt. — Toumswd* 
Lives of Eminent Judges. 



N.B.— The Second Volnme of this Periodica] is now ready ; Coven 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
seller. 
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Xotjftam CDastle. 



BKRwiCKsniRX, as might be expected from its position 
as a border county, has been the scene of much preda- 
tory warfare ; and many are the tumuli, cairns, mili- 
tary stations, and ruined castles, to be found in its va- 
rioos parishes. It is interesting to wander among such 
memorials of the past, if it hare but the effect of bringing 
the distractions of war in distant ages, in contrast with 
the blessings of our own p&cific times. Crumbling ruins 
are, indeed, the keystone, the dry bones, of history, which 
it requires but the power of association to invest with 
new Ufe, and to clothe with almost illimitable interest. 

Of all these border antiquities, "Norham's castled 
steep** is one of the most picturesque, as well as import- 
ant. This ruinous fortress is situated on the southern 
bank of the Tweed, about six miles above Berwick, and 
where that river is still the boundary between England 
and Scotland. There is not, perhaps, more memorable 
battle-ground in the kingdom than this spot; and 
how grateful to the well-regulated mind is it to rer 
fleet, that whilst man*s strife has swept away thousands 
of his species, and dyed with his blood the waters of 

" Tweed*8 lair river, broad and deep," 
the stream has held on its course, mirroring on its 
surface the ruins which time has spared from thj& great 
wreck, and presenting to the student of humanity an 
emblem of his fleeting life, and the rapidity with which 
it passes to the sea of eternity. 

The extent of the ruins of the Castle of Norham, 

VOL. 111. 



(anciently called Ubbanford,) as well as its historical 
importance, show it to have been a place of magnifi- 
cence, as well as strength. Edward I. resided there 
when he was created umpire of the dispute concerning 
the Scottish succession. It was repeatedly taken and 
re-taken during the wars between England and Scot- 
land ; and, indeed, scarce any happened in which it had 
not a principal share. It is situated on a steep 
bank, which overhangs the river. The repeated sieges 
which it had sustained, rendered frequent repairs neces- 
sar}% The present castle was commenced by Ranulph, 
bishop of Durham, in 1121. In 1170—1174, it was 
strongly fortified by Hugh du Puiset> another bishop of 
Durham ; and some circumstances relating to the work 
and the architect will be found m Reginald of Djurham, 
capp. xlvii. and liv. This bishop added the huge keep ; 
notwithstanding which. King Henry II. in 1774, took 
the castle from the bishop, and committed the custody 
of it to William de Neville. After this period, it seems 
to have been chiefly garrisoned by the king, and con- 
sidered as a royal fortress. 

In the reign of Edward the Second, was performed be- 
fore Norham Castle that chivalrous feat which Bishop 
Percy has woven into his beautiful ballad, " the Hermit 
of Warkworth." The stoiy is thus told by Leland :— 

" The Scottes came yn to the marches of England, 
and destroyed the castles of Werk and Herbotel, and 
overran much of Northumberland marches: 
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" At this tyme, Thomas Gray and his friendeB de- 
fended Norham from the Scottes. 

"It were a wonderful processe to declare what miH- 
chiefes camo hy hungere and aeseges by the apace of 
xi yeres in Northumberland ; for the Scottes became sp 
proude after they had got Berwicke, that they nothing 
esteemed the Englishmen. 

" About this tyme there was a greato feaste made yn 
Lincolnshire, to which came many gentlemen and 
ladies ; and amonge them, one lady brought a 
heaulme for a man of were, with a very riche creste of 
gold, to William Marmion, knight, with a letter of com- 
mendment of her lady, that he should go in to ye daun- 
gerest place in England, and ther to let the heaulme to 
be scene and known as famous. So he went to Norham ; 
whither, within four days of cuming, cam Philip Mou- 
bray, guardian of Berwicke, having jti his hand 40 men 
of armes, the very flour of men of the Scottish marches. 
"Thomas Gray, captayne of Norham, scynge this, 
brought his garrison afore the barriers of the castel, 
behind whom cam William richly arrayed as al glitter- 
ing in gold, and wearing the heaulme, his lady's 
present. 

" Then said Thomas Gray to Marmion, ' Sir Knight, 
ye be come hither to fame your helmet : mount up on 
your horse, and ryde lyke a valiant man to your foes, 
even here at hand ; and I forsake God if I rescue not thy 
body deade or alyve, or I myself wyl dye for it.' 

" Whereupon he toke his cursere and rode among the 
throng of ennemyes ; the which layed sore stripes on 
him, and pulled him at the last out of his sadcl to the 
grounde. 

" Then Thomas Gray, with al the hole garrison, lette 
prick }Ti among the Scottes, and so wondid them and 
their horses, that they were overthrowan ; and Marmion, 
sore bctan, wojs horsid aga^n, and with Gray, persewed 
the Scottes yn chase. There were taken fifty horse of 
price ; and the women of Norham brought them to the 
foote men to follow the chaoe." 

The Grays of Chillingham castle were frequently the 
castellans or captains of the garrison. Yet, as Nor- 
ham was situated in the patrimony of St. .Cuthbert, 
the property was in the See of Durham till the Reforma- 
tion. After that period, it passed through various hands. 
At the union of the cro^Tis, it was in the possession 
of Sir Robert Carey, (afterwards Earl of Monmouth,) 
for his own life, and that of two of his sons. After 
King James's accession, Carey sold Norham Castle to 
George Holme, Earl of Dunbar, for 6000/. 

We now approach an era in the histor>' of the castle, 
which poetry has invested with interest of no common 
order; we mean, in Sir Walter Scott's vivid romance of 
" Marmion," a tale of Flodden Field, the fate of the hero 
being connected with that memorable conflict. Lord 
Marmion, the principal character of the poem, it is true, 
is entirely a fictitious character ; but nothing can be 
more strikingly picturesque and life-like than the two 
opening stanzas of the romance, in which the feudal 
fortress is thus painted : 

" Day set on Xorliam's castle steep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad aud deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone ; 
The battled towers, the donjon keep. 
The loop-hole grates, where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 
The warriors on the turrets hleh, 
Moving athwart the evening sky. 
Seemed forms of giant lieight ; 
Their armour, as it caught the ravs, 
Hashed back again the western blaze, 
In lines of dazzling light. 

St. George's banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and leas, watt flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower, 

So heavily it hung. 



The sconts had parted on their seardi. 

The castle gates were banr'd ; 
Above the gloomy portal arch. 
Timing his footsteps to a march. 

The warrior kept hi* guard. 
Low humming, as he paced along. 
Some ancient Dordcr-gathering song.** 

In the first canto of the poem, various other featuica 
of the frowning fortress are glanced at, thus : 



and- 



* Beneath the sable palisade, 
That closed the castle barricade ;" 



" Then to the castle's lower ward. 

Sped forty yeomen tall. 
The iron-stndded gates unbarr'd, 
Raised the portcullis' ponderous guard. 

And let the drawbridge fidl." 

We now return to matter-of-fact record. According 
to Mr. Pinkerton, there is, in the British Museum, i 
curious memoir of the Dacres on the state of Norhm 
Castle in 1622 ; not long after the battle of Floddta, 
fought on the banks of the Till, near Branxton, when 
the Scottish king was encamped before the action. la 
the above memoir, the inner ward and keep are rq«- 
sen ted as impregnable ; and we find the following ncte 
of the interior economy : " The provisions are, three 
great vats of salt eels, forty-four kine, three hogsheai* 
of salted salmon, forty quarters of grain, besides vanj 
cows, and four hundred sheep lying under the carJ^ 
wall nightly ; but a number of the arrows wanted fa- 
thers, and a good Fletcher {i.e. a maker of arrows) v^i 
required." — History of ScoUand, vol. ii. p. 201, note. 

The ruins of the castle are at pr^ent considerable v 
well as picturoaque. They consist of a large shattere^j 
tower, with many vaults, and fragments of other por 
tions, enclosed within an outward wall of great circoiL 

As Norham castle was built between 1121 and 1171. 
it must have presented a fine specimen of the Aiigl> 
Norman fortress ; though Bishop Puiset's additiui I 
carries us on to the reign of Henrj- IL, one of who« 
first actfi was to prohibit the erection of any otilc^ 
without a licence. The Norman Conqueror, to secjR 
his newly-acquired dominions, as well against invarici' 
from without as rebellions within, lost no lime la 
erecting strong castles in all the principal towns of hi* 
kingdom ; and William's followers, to protect thcL- 
selves against those whom they had despoiled of lands 
imitated their master's example, by building castles oi 
their estates. The turbulent and unsettled state of tlie 
kingdom during the succeeding reigns, caused tbe 
rapid multiplication of these strongholds ; so that, a: 
the latter end of the mi^ of Stephen, there are said to 
have been no fewer than 1115 castles completed k ' 
England alone. " The whole kingdom," says tht 
author of the Saxon Chronicle, ** was covered witi 
them, and the poor people worn out with the forwc 
labour of their erection." It was soon found that tky 
were likely to be no less inconvenient to the sovereigo. 
enabling a cabal of barons to beard the power of thcF 
liege lord ; and hence the prohibitive enactment l-j 
Henry II. 

" Many of the castles of this age," saj-a an »Wt 
written paper in the Quarterly Jievunr, (attributed if 
Sir Walter Scott,) *' were of great aise, and pooettdl 
a certain rude grandeur of design. To the tin^e keep- s 
tower of earlier date, several other towers, both ronaJ 
and square, were added, united by flanking wall*, ?^ [ 
as to enclose a polygonal court yard, the entrance t* r 
which was usually between two strong contignco 
towers. An outwork, called the barbican, often si:!. 
further defended the approach, as well as a moat &&- ; 
drawbridge. Plates of iron covered the massive doofv 
in front of which the grated portcullis was let dd»t 
through deep grooves in the stone- work ; and oTefb»i I 
projected a parapet resting on corbels, between wkj'i 
were the openings called machicolations, from whifi . 
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melted lead, hot water, and stones could be thrown on 
the heads of the assailants who should attempt an 
entrance by forcing, or, as was the usual mode of 
attack, firing the doors. The keep, or stronghold, 
(such as that added by Bishop Puiset, at Norham,) 
rose preeminently above the rest, and generally from 
an artificial mount. It contained the well, without 
which the garrison would not hare been able to hold 
out in this their last place of refuge ; tfte donjon, or 
subterranean prison, the name of which was often ex- 
tended to the whole keep ; and several stories of apart- 
ments, which were probably not occupied by any but 
retainers, except during a time of siege." 

Sir Walter Scott, as we have seen, uses the term 
" doiyon keep " and ** donjon tower, " in " Marmion, " 
and we subjoin the following note : 

" It is perhaps unnpcessary to remind my resdera, that the 
donjo»^ in its proper signification, means the strongest part of 
a feudal csatle, a hi^h square tower» with walls of tremendous 
thickness, situated in the centre of the other buildings, from 
which, however, it was usually detached. Here, in case of the 
outward defences being gained, tlie garrison retreated to make 
their last stand The donjon contamed the great hall and 
principal rooms of state for solemn occasions, and also the prison 
of the fortress ; from which last circumstance we derive the 
modem and restricted use of the word dvmfeon. Ducange, 
(iwtf Dunjo,) conjectun»8 plausibly that the name is derived from 
those keeps being usually built upon a hill, which in Celtic is 
jailed Dan. Barlowe supposes the word came from the darkness 
in the apartments in these towers, which were thence figuratively 
called dungeons ; thus deriving the ancient word from the 
modern application of it." 

Still, we find the word thus used by Spenser : 

" Then up he took the slumberM senseless corse, 
And, ere he could out of his swoon awake, 
Him to his castle brought with hasty force, 
And in a dungeon deep him threw without remorse.** 

The application of the term donjon exclusively to the 
tower portion of the castle is strangely at variance with 
ihe French explanation. Boyer defines donjon to signify, 
* la partie la plus ^levSe dun chateau ; a tower or plat- 
orm in the midst of a castle ; e«plct de cabinet dans 
'« b&timens particuliers au-dessus de la couverture ; 
I turret or closet, raised on the very top of the house ; 
>r what is commonly called the lantern. Walpole 
las used the word in this sense, in his " Anecdotes on 
fainting* :*' when mentioning the state of painting from 
he reign of Henry III. to the end of Henry VI., he says, 
' No wonder that a proud, a warlike, and ignorant 
iobility encouraged only that branch, (of painting on 
flass,) which attested their dignity: their dungeons 
rere rendered still darker by their pride :" VV^alpole 
vidently intending to ha»'e written dongeons or donjons. 
See Lemon's English Etymology.) 



THE BLACK POTATOES. 
An Irish Tale. 

BT MUS. BOARE. 

Iv former years it was a pleasant thing to take a 
ummer ramble through the shamrock-covered fields, 
nd among the wild mountain districts, of the green isle. 
*o be sure, the features of the scenery were not so bold 
nd striking as those of the Scotch Highlands, nor did 
be country present that aspect of rich and high culti- 
ation that distinguishes the rural districts of " Merrie 
Ingland ** from those of all the world beside : yet many 
ad abounding were the points of interest that caught 
ie tourist's attention, including the humours of the 
ght-bearted Irishman, as well as the romantic beauties 
f his land. 

Among the more homely and characteristic charms 
f the latter, the stranger seldom failed to notice wide 



districts covered with the rich green leaves and star- 
shaped purple-and-white flowers of the potatoes, which, 
in the months of August and September, were wont to 
render the island one fragrant garden, and held out 
the prMpect of winter plenty to the poor dwellers in 
the road-side cabins, whose most valuable possession 
was frequently the large iron pot, in which they boiled 
their sole and simple food. 

But what a change has the present year^ brought ! 
Nolhing in autumn was to be seen save black withered 
stalks, exhaling a most offensive odour. I have been 
lately sojourning in a remote district of Munster, and 
there I have seen a ghastly famine-stricken figure, feebly 
wielding a spade which, after hours of toil, would not 
dig out a sufficiency for one meal, of such roots as an 
English pig would turn away from in disgust I have 
entered the cabins where working men were seated at 
their dinner, consisting of potatoes, a great proportion 
of which were about the bigness of marbles, the larger 
ones not much exceeding the size of a walnut Happy 
the labourer who could obtain in addition a small quan- 
tity of thick milk ; for to many of the poor it is an un- 
wonted luxur>. Before the time arrived for digging 
the miserable crop. Relief Funds, supported partly by a 
government grant and partly by liberal subscriptions 
from the landlordb ,were establiKhed through the coun- 
try. The committees appointed were enabled to sell 
yellow Indian meal at one shilling for fourteen pounds: 
and great was the delight with which the poor women, 
whose husbands and sons were working on the roads for 
eightpence a day, would walk a distance of six, eight, 
and sometimes ten miles, to purchase the meal and 
carry it home on their backs. About the end of Au- 
gust this seasonable supply was obliged to be stopped, 
and the poor were thrown on the resources afforded by 
their miserable gardens. 

Then I have seen the labourer, his once stout limbs 
reduced by the presence of fjamine to the semblance of 
a skeleton's bones, standing in the furrows of an appa- 
rently empty field, languidly trying to strike his spade 
into the brown parched earth, and turn out the unripe 
blasted roots, which for many a long autumn day were 
to form his and his family's sole sustenance. His 
wretched illclad wife, standing beside him with a kish 
to receive the black unwholesome food, looked first on 
the ground, and then, glancing upwards with such a look 
of patient death-stricken anguish as Englishmen seldom 
see, said, •' Well ! God Almighty look down upon us I 
What will become of us at all, at all ?" The children, 
poor little things ! once, even in the midst of rags and 
filth, so ruddy and happy, now wanting the accustomed 
mealy potato, which, evermore grasped in the tiny hand, 
and defended from the encroaching pig by many a 
sturdy cuff bestowed on his inquisitive snout, afforded 
healthy nourishment, are become pale, spiritless, and 
hollow cheeked ; eagerly devouring blackberries and the 
fruit of the mountain ash, to stay the fierce cravings of 
hunger. 

This is no exaggerated picture : it falls indeed far 
short of the truth. To our poor people the potato was 
all in all ; it formed the sole food of the labouring 
classes, and the refuse ^kins and small potatoes served 
to fatten a pig, on the price of which his owners chiefly 
depended for their rent and clothin?. But this year 
pigs and potatoes are alike gone, and the small modicum 
of meal which the labourer can procure for his wages of 
eightpence a day, scarcely serves to sustain life in a 
family of eight or ten persons. In one district of the 
south-west of Ireland, upwards of one hundred deaths 
are ascertained, on unquestioned authority, to have been 
caused by starvation, during the month of October and 
first fortnight of November. The famine is indeed 
'' sore in the land ," and, to use the emphatic language 
of Scripture, " all faces gather blackness." 

Instead of dwelling longer on an abstract view of the 
subject, let me relate a little narrative which may serve, 
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in some slight measure, to illustrate the sufferings of the 
poor ; and I trust, on their behalf, to awaken the effi- 
cient sympathy of our kind English and Scotch fellow- 
subjects. 

In a mountainous part of the south-west of Ifcland 
lived Tade Mahoney, his wife, and six children. He was 
a labourer employed on the ground of a middle-man, 
who rented a mrm on the estate of a rich absentee land- 
lord. Tade was an honest, industrious, poor fellow, who, 
at the age of twenty, had married a blooming g^rl of 
sixteen, possessing the considerable fortune of a feather- 
bed, a dresser, two goats, and a lamb. 

He had a brother who was usually described by the 
neighbours as " a wild young divil that wouldn't be sed 
nor led by the priest himself;'* and to whom eyen his 
best friends could not deny the possession of that 
" truant disposition " which better befits the Prince of 
Denmark's fiivourite on the stage, than the son of a poor 
Irish labourer in real life. Yet the lad, whose name 
was James, possessed a fund of native untaught energy 
that seemed to promise no common results ; and when, 
at the age of nineteen, on the death of his fother, he sold 
his share of the patrimonial goods and chattels and set 
sail for America, to seek his fortune, the old village 
schoolmaster shook his head and said, ** Well, there goes 
the 'cutest lad and brightest scholar that ever thumbed 
a Voster in my siminary. If his heels don't car him off 
from the work that his hands know well how to do, and 
his head to plan, the never a fear but he'll be coming 
back to us a gintleman one of these days." 

After some time a letter arrived from him, to say that 
he had got into excellent employment in New York, 
and hoped soon to send for his brother. But after this 
no more was heard of him, and his friends, after making 
many fruitless inquiries, came to the conclusion that 
he must be dead. 

Meantime, Tade and his wife lived happily, though 
poorly, in their humble cabin. In the course of twelve 
years, six rosy bratfi might be seen about the door, 
wading through the pool of stagnant green water which, 
in imitation, no doubt, of the ancient moat, forms an 
exterior defence to our Irish cabins. Tade worked for 
his master, a ''strong farmer," on the usual terms. 
Throughout the year he worked for him four days in 
each week, and received in return a cabin rent free, an 
acre and a half of potato ground, and grass for a few sheep 
and goats. He had also a pig ; and his wife Jude reared 
hens, and sold the eggs and chickens at the next market 
town ; so that on the whole they were tolerably com- 
fortable, and more contented under their narrow straw 
roof, and seated round their supper of potatoes and 
goats* milk, than many a nobleman partaking of sea- 
soned dainties in his gilded hall. 

But this was not to last ; the summer of 1846 came, 
and with it a blight on the food of the poor. Never 
was Egyptian pLigue more swift and noiseless, and 
deadly in its effects than the fearful " potato cholera." 
One by one their scanty articles of furniture, and then 
their goata and sheep were sold by the Mahoneys, to 
procure food for their starving chUdren ; and this re- 
source would soon have failed, had not public works 
been established in the beginning of August. Until 
the funds of the relief committees were exhausted, most 
of the men in the country were employed on the roads 
at eightpenoe a day ; poor wages, indeed, yet hailed by 
the perishing people as a blessed boon. 

One wet day, towards the end of last August, Tade 
Mahoney returned to his cabin about six o'clock, &int 
and weary, after a day's work, which he thought him- 
self only too fortunate to have obtained. He had tasted 
nothing since the previous evening, save a small piece 
of Indian meal cake, and a draught of water ; and yet 
he did not feel hungry. His head was dizzy, his hands 
hot, and burning puns darted through his frame. He 
entered the cabin, and throwing his hat on the floor, 
sank heavily on a wooden stool placed near the small 
turf fire. His eldest daughter, a fair blue-eyed child of 



ten years old, ran up to him, and, putting her little hand 
in his, sud joyfully, 
" Ah, daddy, we're to have a fine supper to-night» fe 

mammy went to I for the male 1 And she bnwgiit 

home a bagM of it on her back ; and see what a pot- 
ful of it there's down for us all. She left Johnny and 
me to stir it, while she'd be out to look for a dhrop of 
milk." 

The father tried to smile, as he replied in a tone of 
sorrow, 

" I'm proud to hear it, Mary ; 'tis long since ye had 
yer 'nough to ate, ma coUeen bavm." 

Just then Jude entered with an empty wooden an is 
her hand. 

" Well, Tade," she said, " I thought to have a dhrop 
of milk for yer supper, so I wint to Mrs. McCarthy » 
ax it ,* and I tould her I'd pay her in fresh eggs when 
the hens would lay to-morrow : but she said she hA 
none forme, and so we must ate the biled male drj- 
thanks be to God for giving us that same. But, Tide. 
a cJiree, what ails you ? You look very white, and tiicres 
a thrimblin' over you." 

*' 'Tis only a sudden hate and pain in my heart I got, 
Jude ; plaze Qod 'twill be nothing. I'll go to bed, ad 
I'll be well wanst I'm asleep." 

"And daddy, won't you ate any supper]" saidlittl; 
Mary and Johnny together, while his wife, laying ooe 
hand on his, and pressing his forehead with the otkr, 
looked anxiously in his face. 

" I couldn't ate any thing, childher," he said, " if I 
was paid for it ; and sure there'll be the more left i^ 
yees all tomorrow. Give me a dhrink of wather, Jode,' 
and, rising with difficulty, he went towards a bundk d 
straw, which, scattered on the damp floor, formed, v\± 
an old rug, and the tattered remnant of a blanket, tk 
only sleeping place for the whole femily. The chO^ 
dren felt frightened, they knew not why; yet tk 
healthy appetite of their age prevailed, and they jdmcjl 
a hearty supper on the Indian meal stirabout Vcir 
little, however, did their poor mother swallow; br 
heart, as she expressed it, "rose to her mouth," vba 
she thought that perhaps her husband was struck wiC 
" the sickness," as the poor people emphatically des^- 
nate typhus fever, the plague that in wet and sorct 
seasons is wont to desolate the coontiy. Vfiih. a hetrr 
heart she took a little straw, and placed it for tke 
children as far as she could fi-om the spot where thcr 
father lay, and then tried in vain to cover them vith a 
few torn rags, in addition to their own miserable clo4k- 
ing. She lay down near her husband, whose bomisf 
skin, heavy breathing, and restless tossing tonadt^ 
showed too plainly that her fears were well-founded. !■ 
the morning his illness had greatly increased; b^ 
called incessantly for water, and soon became qeiie 
delirious. 

It was dispensary day in the next village of I — . 
and Jude, having settled her husband's miserable hd 
as comfortably as she could, and left the two elder 
children to watch him, and mind the younger one, se: 
out on her walk of six miles to procure medidne pi 

advice. I lies in the centre of a populous detiix"- 

and, the physician's attendance at the dispensaiy beis^ 
limited to one day in the week, there is idwavB s lu?^ 
crowd of country people assembled to waich for kv 
coming ; some really ill, and greatly requiring attp- 
tion, others afflicted with none but imaginaiy maladiei* 
yet demanding physic with the utmost eagerness; ^ 
the Irish peasant (when he can be supplied with thsi 
gratis,) is quite as fond of swallowing drugs as i^T 
titled lady in London can be, when suflfering from >a 
attack of the nerves. Certainly, the parallel wwH 
scarcely hold good as to the nature of the symptom * 
the manner of describing them; and I fancy her ^ 
jesty's physician in ordinary would feel quite w®?* 
puzzled as I did at the conclusion of the following ^ 
loguc, which I write verbatim. 
I one day met a man whose wife had been \f^ 
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afflicted with an Inward disease, about whicli she had 
consulted many physicians, as well as country quacks 
and charmers, 

'" Well, Jack," I said, " how is your wife to^ay ] " 

** She's a dale betther. Ma'am, thank your Honour. 
Dr. B. was up here yesterday himting in the glen, and 
like a good gintleman as he is, God bless him, he came 
into our place to see Kitty, and he found out at wanst 
what ailded her.** 

"And what is it, Jack rr 

" He says. Ma'am, there's something acrass her lungs 
that purvints the drink from straining through her, and 
whin he puts her through a coorse she'll be well in less 
than no time." 

Now the £Eict was, the poor creature had an abscess on 
the liver, which, in spite of the medical skill employed, 
soon terminated her existence ; but Jack felt perfectly 
sure that he had given a lucid explanation of her illness. 

On the day in question, when Dr. had disposed 

of about half his patients, kindly and skilfully prescrib- 
ing^ for those who really needed his care, and dismissing 
somewhat summarily those whose maladies were of as 
infinitesimal a nature as the Homoeopathic doses, which, 
did their nmk in life permit, the genius of quackery 
would certainly have doomed them to swallow, Jude 
Mahoney advanced and said : " Plase your honour, it's 
what I wanted to ax you about my poor man. He was 
taken very bad last night with pains through his bones, 
and a splitting in his head, and to-day he's worse, and 
ont of his mind entirely." 

Dr. made some inquiries, and, finding fh>m Jude's 

answers that her husband's disease was certainly typhus 
fever, he gave her the proper medicines, with directions 
how to use them, and promised to visit him as soon as 
he could. On her return she found the poor man in a 
paroxysm of delirium, and it was with much difficulty 
she could prevent his rushing out of doors. After a time 
she induct him to swallow the medicine, but no refresh- 
ings drink could she procure to allay his raging thirst — 
nothing but cold water. The next day a kind neighbour, 
almost as poor as themselves, brought a little milk, and 
another a handful of meal, ''to make a bit of stirabout 
for the crathurs of childher ; " but Tade grew worse and 
worse : and when, after some days, the doctor, whose 
professional engagements, extending over a wide district, 
had hitherto detained him, came to the cabin, he saw at 
once the case was hopeless. 

Heart-rending were the lamentations of poor Jude, 
when, on the tenth day of his illness, she saw him, who 
was indeed the "delight of her eyes," stretched before 
her cold and lifeless as the clay on which he rested. Her 
neighbours flocked in, and, r^ardless of danger from 
infection, crowded the house for two days while the 
body was " waked." Part of that time the widow was 
seated on the ground, rocking herself to and fro, in the 
stupor of grief; and, when occasionally she was roused 
to a full consciousness of her loss, she would pour forth 
a torrent of that eloquent heart-felt lamentation, which 
is seldom heard out of Ireland — calling on her husband 
to return to her and to his " fair-haired jewels," and 
almost cheating herself into the belief that he could 
indeed hear and answer her entreaty. 

It was the evening after poor Tade's funeral, and the 
widow sat down with her six little orphans in their lone 
and desolate cabin. Eveiything, even to the griddle on 
which she baked their meal-cakes, had been sold to 
defray the expense of burying her husband " dacently ;" 
for this the Irish think much more needful than pro- 
curing comforts for the living, and, to secure a handsome 
*' berrin " for a dead relative, they will literally take the 
bread from the lips of the survivors. On this evening, 
therefore, when Jude Mahoney looked round the four 
bare walls of her cabin, she could see nothing in prospect 
but the starvation that awaited her and her helpless 
ones. She collected a few crusts which had been left 
from the entertMnment of the "wake," and, after dividing 
them among the children, she knelt down, and in simple 



uncouth language implored the protection of Him in 
whom the widow and orphan are invited to trust, and 
who hears the petitions that arise from a clay-built 
hovel, as well as the proud anthems of praise that swell 
through the cathedral's fretted aisles. They then lay 
down ,on the floor, where the children slept, and the 
mother watched till morning. 

Soon after sunrise they prepared to set out on their 
mournful journey ; for nothing was left for them but to 
travel, that is, to wander about the countiy, calling at 
every house they passed, and subsisting on the chatty 
which is never withheld from the beggar, by those who 
are themselves but a few degrees better off. Jude had 
told the farmer for whom her husband had worked, that 
she would surrender her house and now worthless 
garden ; and this day he was to take possession. With 
a bursting heart the poor woman set out, carrying her 
youngest child of a year old on her back, and leading 
the next little creature of three by the hand ; the others 
walking on. She carried nothing with her save an 
empty bag, which Johnny bore across his shoulder, and 
in which they meant to deposit any donation of meal, 
bread, or black potatoes, which they might receive. 

They had not gone fiir when they were met by two 
men, whom Jude recognised as distant cousins of her 
husband, and who were themselves poor labourers living 
in the county of Kerry, about thirty miles from the 
village of I — . 

" God save you, Jude," said the elder of the two, 
" 'twas only yesterday we heard of your trouble, or else 
we'd have come to poor Thady's ' berrin ; ' and thinking 
that, now your provider is gone from you, and the times 
so bitther, ye'd have nothing to do but to take to the road 
with the grawlSf we settled with our women that, if 'tis 
plasing to you, we'll ache take one of the young things 
from you, and give it the run of the <»bin along with 
our own, till such time, plase God, as you'll be up in the 
world again." 

The widow's eyes filled with tears ; gratitude to the 
kind-hearted speaker mingled with reluctance to part 
firom her little ones, yet she knew that in her situation 
it would be madness to hesitate ; so she answered : "God 
for ever bless you, Denis and Jerry, for thinking of me 
and mine in our desolation ; and sure, though it tears 
the sore heart within me to part with them that I bore 
and suckled at my breast, 'tis all for the best, and may 
be ril be able sometime or other to travel into your 
parts, and get a sight of the crathurs that ye're taking 
now for the love of God." 

" Then 'tis you that will be kindly welcome," said 
the man, rubbing the back of his hand across his eyes, 
" 'tis little we luive to give, because 'tis little we have 
for ourselves, but little or much, your lanuveena^ shall 
share the bit and sup with our own. Which of them 
wiU come with us, Judy 1" he continued, in a more 
cheerful tone. The mother hesitated, but at length it 
was decided that the youngest boy and girl should 
be taken, as being the least able to bear the hard- 
ships of a wandering life ; and, with mingled tears and 
blessings, Jude g^ve them into the hands of their 
relatives, to whom feeling hearts had taught more true 
tenderness than dwells under many a smooth aspect and 
jewelled robe. She watched them on their homeward 
path, till a turning in the road hid them from her view, 
and then with the other children she resumed her 
weary journey. 

It would be tedious and harrowing to the feelings to 
accompany this poor family through their wanderings 
for the next month. Sometimes they got a night's 
shelter and a piece of bread in the house of a farmer; 
often they had to sleep under an open shed, or behind a 
haystack ; and their fasts were frequently prolonged for 
twenty-four hours. Yet Jude preferred undergoing 
these sore privations to seeking admission into the 
overcrowded pestilential precincts of the workhouse, 

(1) Little children. 
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where she would be separated from her children. They 
travelled, as the poor little ones* failing strength would 
admit, oyer a distance of many miles. One evening at 
sunset they stopped at a cabin, a little removed ffom 
the high road, to ask for a night's lodging. They had 
travelled all day without food, save a few fragments of ' 
hard oaten cake, given them the night before by a 
former's wife : they were now therefore faint with 
hunger, and the poor children's blistered feet refused to 
carry them farther. The youngest boy, of six years old, 
a &ir-haired child with regular features and soft intel- 
ligent eyes, showed symptoms all day of heavy sickness. 
He did not complain, but, whenever they sat down for a 
brief rest, his head was nestled in hi.4 mother's bosom, 
his little hot hand stole round her neck, and his white 
lips (once so rosy) asked plaintively for " water, mammy ! 
more water !" She carried him in her arms, or on her 
back, as long as she could ; for their path lay over a 
desolate mountain, where, for many a mile, no human 
habitation was to be seen ; but for the last hour the 
little fellow insisted on trying to walk, saying, 

" You're wake, mammy, and 'tis worse to me to be 
tiring you than to walk myself." 

But now his emaciated limbs failed, and, when they 
were within a few steps of the cabin, he sank on the 
ground. 

" God Almighty help my child, and look down on 
him," said the poor mother, raising him in her feeble 
arms ; and, entering the cabin with the customary salu- 
tation, " God save all here," she asked a woman who 
was seated inside the door, to give a night's lodging to 
her ** lanuv hroihay ^ 

''Ton shall have that same," replied the woman, 

" but 'tis little else I have to give. Look here" and 

she took from the shelf a wooden can, containing about 
a pint of coarse flour. " My husband," she continued, 
" is working on the Caherah road since yesterday week 
without getting a penny wages : he went there to-day 
without breaking his fest, except with a drink of water 
and a small taste of cold cabbage ; and now that's all I 
have to cook for him and five of us besides, for this night 
and 4he whole of to-morrow." 

Famine, with his stem '^ ..ving tools, had indeed 
carved deep lines in the hoo'^ard countenances of the 
two women; aud the miserable children of the wan- 
derer, when mingled with those of the dweller in the 
cabin, presented a lamentable picture of premature 
decay. 

The husband soon came in, and the meal, if such it 
could be called, was prepared for him. He just tasted 
it, and then, calling his wife and children, insisted on 
their sharing the morsel ; he even offered some to the 
poor travellers, and the three elder children ate a scrap 
each ; but the widow thanked him and refused to touch 
it Her heart was full, and her eyes were fixed on the 
heaving chest and clammy forehead of her dying child ; 
for it was evident that the sorrows of the little wan- 
derer were nearly ended. She watched him through 
the night while he lay insensible ; towards morning he 
gave a few conviilKive sobs, and then, with one long sigh, 
the gentle spirit was released. 

1 will not try to paint the mothers anguish ; nor 
what she felt when, on that day week, another child was 
taken from her— her dark-eyed smiling little Ellen. In 
the midst of her sorrow she knew they were at peace. 

" And oh ! darlings of my heart," she said, ** 'tis hard 
to part ye, but 'twas harder still to feel the parched lip 
and not have a drop of milk to wet it, and to see the 
very life draining away for want of the bread that I'd 
grive my heart's blood to buy for ye. But now 'tis all 
over, and only for them that are left me still, I'd be glad 
to lie down beside ye." 

At length the widow's wanderings brought her back 
to her former abode. The cabin had not been since 
inhabited, and beneath its desolate roof she and her 

(1) Sick child. 



two remaining children prepared one night to take cp 
their lodging. They ha4 a few tumipe and a bit o( 
barley bread to eat, and they had collected a bundle o* 
fern and heath to sleep upon. They were all ill lad 
feeble, but Jude had, as she expressed it, "a weigkti.: . 
sickness on her heart," that she felt would soon tenai 
nate her earthly sorrows. | 

Johnny closed the door, they lay down on the groosi j 
and were trying to sleep, when a loud knocking oot«ide 
aroused them. 

" Who's there r asked Jude, starting up. 

"Is it here," said a voice, "that Tade Hihoaej 
lives !" 

" God help me, 'tis here he did live, but he's gone ta 
his rest these six weeks." 

An exclamation of surprise and sorrow wis the 
answer, followed by a request for admission. Jude bea- 
tated, but at leni,^h opened the door. There wis lo 
light in the cabin, save that afforded by a few ti:f 
embers, but she lighted a splinter of bogwood vfaidi 
happened to have remained on the ground, and the si- 
certain flame shone on the person of her visitor. He 
was a tall good-looking man, well dressed, more in tbe 
fashion of a town than in that of the country ; and tbo« 
was an expression in his cotmtenance of amaKiMsl. 
almost horror, as he looked on the cabin and ita inhk- 
bitants. 

*' Can you," said he, " tell me any thing of Tade Ibr 
honey's family r 

" I'm his wife,*' replied the poor woman, " and ti« 
are his childher. I buried two more of them sinoe tk 
light of my eyes was taken from me, and there are tw» 
living with his cousins." 

The man seemed deeply moved ; he trembled ai ke 
asked in a feltering voice — 

" Don't you know me, Judyl I'm Jamea, yonr hw- 
band's brother, and little I thought to find you ihiiw 
on my return. My poor Thady ! many'a the time 1 
longed for a warm shake of your hand, and a weleooe 
home from your pleasant voice." 

He could say no more, but, turning towards Maiyafi^ 
Johnny, he clas«ped them both in his arms. 

After some time he continued : — 

** Now, Judy, you must not be this way any more ; Fn 
well to do in the world, for, when I left New York, I ^ 
a fine farm far up the country. There I married » 
English girl, whose family are settled near me, vA i 
good wife she makes. I often wrote to Thady, Ut 
never got an answer." 

" We never heard from you," said Judy, "and soft 
thought you were dead." 

" Letters often miscarry in those remote pbc*." 
answered James, '* and 1 suppose it happened ilttt nv. 
At all evente, I came over now, intending to take j« 
all out with me ; and rely on it, Judy, I'll do ai mwi 
for you and the children as if my poor brother vii ] 
alive." 

The widow burst into tears— " God for ever \Am 
you, James," she said, •• and sure 'twas He sent you bw 
to U8, when I didn't know where to get another bit to 
keep life in my perishing orphans. For myself ii 
doesn't matter; the hand of death is on me, and kwb 
I'll be where hunger and thirst and nakedne^ w«t 
part me from them that were more to me than life it«il 
My blessing be ever on you and about you, and keep 
you and yours from harm and loss. I know y«u11 be i 
fa I her to them two darlings, and to the other two wwfij 
ones that Ml never see more in this world." 

James could no longer restrain his emotions: ^ 
sobbed like a child, and, preasing the wasted hand of bif 
sister-in-law, he could only say — 

" May God protect and bless them, Judy— 111 doJ»' 
them as if they were my own. My wife hat a tendff 
heart, and I'll answer for her she'll be a motber » 
them." 

In a fortnight after the scene I have described, tk 
widow breathed her last in a comfortable lodging ia 
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Cork, whither her brother-in-law had removed her. In 
the mean time he went into Kerry, and rewarded the 
kind-hearted Denis and Jerry for the care of the little 
orphans, who were brought to receive their mother's 
last blessing. In accordance with her wish, he arranged 
to pay their protectors liberally for their board and 
lodging, until they should be old enough to cross the 
Atlantic. After a little time he succeeded in calming 
the wild grief of Mary and Johnny, and reconciling 
them to going with him. He now only waits the ap- 
proach of spring, to engage a passage for himself and 
them in a packet bound for America. 



FRANK PAIRLEGH; 

or, old companions in nsw dcbnbs. 

By F. E. S. 

CHAP. vni. 

TUKNINQ THK TABLES. 

About a week had elapsed after the events which I 
have just recorded, when one morning, shortly before 
my return to Cambridge, I received a letter from 
Coleman, detailing the finale ^of the bell-ringing affair 
— it ran as follows. 

Mt Dear Frank.— Doubtless you are, or ought to be, 
very anxious to hear how I contrived to get out of the 
Bcrape into which yon and the Honourable George 
managed to inveigle me, having previously availed 
yourselves of my innocence, and succeeded, through the 
seductive medium of oysters and porter, in corrupting 
my morals, and then leaving me, poor victim ! to bear 
the blame and suffer the consequences of our common 
mifidemeanour. However, mine is no pitiful spirit to 
be quelled by misfortunes, and, as dangers thickened 
around me, I bore up against them bravely, like — like 
— (was it Julius Caesar or Coriolanus who did that sort 
of thing? but never mind)— like a Roman brick, we'll 
Fay ; the particular brick is quite immaterial, but I must 
b^ you to believe the likeness was something striking. 
To descend to particulars. — Hostilities were commenced 
by that old ass Mayor Dullmug, who took out a summons 
against me for creating a riot and disturbance in the 
town, and, the first day the Bench sat, I was marched 
off by two policemen, and locked up in a little dirty 
room, to keep co61 till their worships were ready to 
discuss me. Well, there I sat, kicking my heels, and 
chnckling over a heart-rending little scene I had just 
gone through with my mother, whose dread of the 
terrors of the law was greatly increased by the very 
▼ague ideas she possessed of the extent of its powers. 
The punishment she had settled in her own mind as 
likely to be awarded me was transportation, and her 
farewell address was as follows. — " If they should be 
cruel enough to order you to be transported for fourteen 
years, Freddy my dear, I shall try to persuade your 
father (though he's just like a savage North American 
Indian about you) to get it changed 'for life' instead, 
for they always die of the yellow fever for the sharks to 
eat them, when they've been over there three or four 
years, and four years are better than fourteen, though 
bad 'a the best, and I'm a miserable woman. — I read all 
about it last week in one of Captain Marryatt's books, 
and very shocking I thought it." — Having ventured to 
hint that, if I was carried off by the yellow fever at the 
end of a year or two, the length of my sentence would 
not signify much to me when I was dead, I was rebuked 
with, " Don't talk in that shocking way, Frederic, as if 
you were a heathen, in your situation, and I hearing 
you your Collect every Sunday, besides Mrs. Hannah 
hlore, who might have been a saint if ever there was 
one, or any thing else she liked with her talents, only 



she was too good for this wicked world, and so she went 
to a better, and wrote that charming book ' Coelebs in 
search of a Wife.' " Oh ! my poor dear mother's queer 
sentences ! I was becoming shockingly tired of my own 
company, when it occurred to me that the correct thing 
was to carve my name on the Newgate stone, k la Jack 
Shepherd, and I was just putting a few finishing strokes 
to the N of Coleman, wherewith, in characters at least 
six inches long, I had embellished a very conspicuous 
spot over the chimney-piece, when I was surprised " with 
my chisel so fine, tra la," (i.e. with a red hotpoker which 
I had been obliged to put up with Instead, it being the 
only implement forthcoming,) by the officials who came 
to summon me, and who did not appear in the slightest 
degree capable of appreciating the beauties of my 
performance. By them I was straightway conducted 
into the awful presence of sundry elderly gentlemen, 
rejoicing in heads all more or less bald, and faces 
expressing various degrees of solemn stupidity, who 
in their proper persons constituted " the Bench." 
Before these grave and reverend Signiors did Master 
Dullmug and his satellites 

" Then and there 
Rehearse and declare" 

all my henious crimes, offences, and misdemeanours; 
whereupon the aforesaid Signiors did solemnly shake 
llieir bald heads, and appear exceedingly shocked and 
particularly puzzled. Well, at last I was called upon 
for my defence, and, having made up my miud for some 
time what line I would take, I cut the matter very short 
by owning to having assisted in ringing the bells, which 
I confessed was an act of folly, but nothing more, and 
that the idea of its constituting an offence punishable 
by law was absurd in the extreme. This sent them to 
book, and, after turning over sundry ponderous tomes, 
and consulting various statutes of all sorts and sizes, 
besides whispering together, and shaking their heads 
once and again, till I began to fear that their necks 
must be in jeopardy, they arrived at the conclusion that 
I was right, or thereabouts. This fact, the eldest, most 
bald, and most stupid of the party, chosen by common 
consent, doubtless in virtue of these attributes, as 
spokesman, proceeded to communicate to me, in a veiy 
prozy harangue, to which he appended a lecture (a sort 
of stock article, which he evidently kept constantly 
on hand, with blanks which could be filled up to suit 
any class of offender), in which he pointed out the 
dangers of juvenile indiscretions, and the evils of 
dissipation, winding up with the assurance that, as I 
seemed deeply sensible of the error of my ways, they, 
the magiHtrates, would, on my making a suitable apology 
to that excellent public functionary the Mayor of 
Hillingford, graciously deign to overlook my mis- 
conduct. During his long-winded address, a new idea 
struck me, and, when he had concluded, I inquired with 
all due respect whether " I was to understand that it 
was quite certain I had committed no offence punish- 
able by law ?" To this he replied, "that I might set 
my mind completely at ease upon that point ; that, 
though morally speaking I had been guilty of a very 
serious misdemeanour, in the eye of the law I was 
perfectly innocent " " In that case, gentlemen," replied 
I, '* the liberty of the subject has been infringed ; I have 
been kept in illegal confinement for some hours, and I 
believe I have my remedy in an action for false im- 
prisonment against Mr. Dullmug— does not the law 
bear me out in what I state ? " Again they had recourse 
to their books, and were unwillingly forced to confess 
that I was right in my law. **Then," continued I, 
**so far from making any apology to Mr. Dullmug, 
unless that gentleman consents to beg my pardon, and 
give me a written apology for the unjust and illegal 
persecution to which he has subjected me. I shall at 
once take the necessary steps to proceed against him 
immediately."— Oh ! Frank, what would I have given for 
you to have been there, when I announced this deter- 
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mination t there was snch a shindy as I never before 
witnessed: old DuUmug was imious, and said he*d never 
apologize: I declared, if he didn't, nothing should 
prevent me from bringing my action ; the magistrates 
tried to persuade me, but I was inflexible; and (by Jove! 
I was very near forgetting the best part of it allj my 
governor, who was in Court, the moment he found the 
law was on my side, turned suddenly round, vowed I 
had been shamefully used, and that, if it cost him every 
farthing he possessed in the world, he would see justice 
done me. So the end of it was, that old Dullmug was 
forced to write the apology ; it now lies in my writing 
desk, and I look upon it as one of the proudest trophies 
man ever possessea. So, Master Frank, considering all 
things, I think I may reckon I got pretty well out of 
that scrape. Ever your affectionate, F.C. 

P.S. — What have yon said or done to render old Yemon 
80 bitter against vou 1 Clara Saville tells Lucy, that, 
when she informed him of her having met and conversed 
with you alone in the Park that day, he flew into such 
a rage as she had never seen him in before, and abused 
you like a pickpocket, and she says she feels certain 
that, from some cause or other, he entertains a strong 
personal dislike to you. Untre nous, I don't think Uie 
fair Clara seems exactly to sympathize with him in this 
feeling. Considering that you had somewhat less than 
half an hour to make play in, from Lucy's account yon 
do not seem to have wasted much time. Ah ! Master 
Frank, you are a naughty boy ; I can't help sighing when 
I reflect, how anxious your poor dear mother must feel 
about you, when she knows you're out. 

*'Still the same light-hearted meny fellow as ever," 
exclaimed I, as I closed the letter, " how long, I wonder, 
will those buoyant spirits of his resist the depressing 
effect which contact with the harsh realities of life 
appears always sooner or later to produce 1 Strange, 
what he says about that Mr. Yemon ; I am not conscious 
that I ever met the man till the evening of the ball, 
and yet I fancied there was something which seemed 
not utterly unfamiliar to me in the expression of his 
face. Yemon ! Yemon I I don't believe I ever heud 
the name before — ^it's very odd. Of course what he says 
about Miss Saville is all nonsense ; and yet there was 
something in her manner, which made me fancy, if 
I had time and opportunity — ^psha I what absurdity, I 
shall have enough to do if I am to imagine myself in 
love with every nice girl who says * Thank you ' 
prettily for any trifling service I may chance to 
render her — I am sure she is not happy, poor thing ! 
seriously, I wish I were sufficiently intimate with her 
to be able to afford her the advice and assistance of a 
friend, should such be ever required by her. I should 
take the liberty of asking old Yemon what he meant 
by his extraordinary behaviour toMrards me, were I to 
see much more of him; there's nothing like a little 
plain speaking. But I need not trouble my brains 
about the matter ; I shall probably never meet either of 
them again, so what does it signify !— she certainly is the 
loveliest girl I ever saw though ! heigho ! " and, with a 
sigh for which I should have been somewhat puzzled 
rationally to account, I took up my gun, and set off for 
a day's shooting with Hany Oaklands. 

Time, that venerable and much vituperated individual, 
who. If he has to answer for some acts savouring of a 
taste for wanton destraction, — if he now and then lunches 
on some noble old Abbey, which had remained a me- 
morial of the deep piety and marvellous skill of 
our forefathers, — if he crops by way of salad some 
wide spreading beech or hoary patriarchal oak, which 
had flung its shade over the tombs of countless 
generations, (and, as it stood forming a link between 
the present and the past, won men's reverence by 
force of contrast with their own ephemeral existence,) 
yet atones for his delinquencies by softening the 
bittemesa of grief, blunting ihe sharp edge of pain, 
and affording to the broken-hearted the rest, and to , 



the skve the freedom, of the grave ;— old Time, 1 8^, 
who should be pndsed at all events for his perBeveoBee ! 
and steadiness, swept onward with his scythe, and 
cutting his way through the frost and snow of irinter, 
once more beheld the dust of that " brother of the cut i 
wind," March, converted into mud by the showen of I 
April, and the summer was again approaching. It m 
on a fine morning in May, that, as Oaklands and I were 
breakfasting together in my rooms at Trinity, we heud 
a tap at the door, and the redoubtable Shrimp made bis 
appearance. This interesting youth had, under Lawka b 
able tuition, arrived at su<m a pitch of knowingnea^ 
that it was utterly impossible to make him credit loj- I 
thing; he had not the smallest particle of confideiM 
remaining in the integrity of man, woman, or child ; aad, 
like many another of the would-be wise in their genen- 
tion, the only flaw in his scepticism was the bigoted 
nature of his faith in the fiUse and hateful dodrine of 
the universal depravity of the human race. He was tke 
bearer of a missive from his master, inviUng Oaklandi 
and myself to a wine party at his rooms thmi evenia;. 

" I suppose we may as well go," said Oaklands ; " I like 
a positive engagement somewhere,— it sayes one* the 
trouble of thinking what one shall do with oneself.* 

" You can accept it," replied I, " but it would be a 
waste of time which I have no right to allow mjielf ; 
not only does it make one idle while it lasta, but tk 
next day also, for I defy a man to read to any pnipoie 
the morning after one of Lawless's symposia." 

" My dear boy," retumed Oaklands, atf^tching himad^ 
" why do yon take the trouble to use a long word, wkee 
a short one would do just as well t If I could but get joa 
to economize your labour, and take things a little moie 
easily, it would be the greatest advantage to yon; thai 
everlasUng reading too, — I tell you what^ Frank, you an 
reading a great deal too hard ; you look quite pale aad 
ill. I promised Mrs. Fairleigh I woidd not let you over 
work yourself, and you shall not either— come, yoamvi 
and shall go to this party, you want relazktioii aad 
amusement, and those fellows will contrive to rouse yoi 
up a bity and do you good." 

" To say the trath," I replied, " that is one of mjdaid 
objections to going. Lawless I like, for the sake of old 
recollections, and because he is at bottom a wdtdii- 
posed good-hearted fellow ; but I cannot approve til the 
set of men one meets there, — it is not merely their hdag 
what is termed "fast " that I obiect to, for, though 1 4e 
not set up for a sporting character myself I am rather 
amused than otherwise to mix occasionally with that 
style of men ; but there is a tone of reckleeaness in the 
conversation of the set we meet there, a want d 
reverence for every thing, human and divine, w^A I 
confess disgusts me,— they seem to consider no so^eet 
too high or too low to miUce a jest of." 

*'I understand the kind of thing yon refer to' 
answered Oaklands, '' but I think it's only one or tw9 
of them who offend in that wav ; there's one man vho 
is my particular aversion ; I declare, if I thought he'd be 
there to-night, I would not go." 

*' I think I know who you mean," replied I ; *' Stephen 
Wilford, is it not! the man they caU 'butcher,' froia 
some brutal thing he once did to a horse." 

" You're right, Frank ; I can scarcely sit quietly \fy 
and hear that man talk. I suppose he sees that I 
dislike him, for there is something in his noanner to Be 
which is almost offensive ; really sometimes I Suicj be 
wishes to pick a quarrel with me." 

** Not unlikely," said I, "he has the repntaiion if 
being a dead shot with the pistol, and on the steength \ 
of it he presumes to bully every one." 

" He had better not go too far wiik me," retumed Oak- 
lands, with flashing eyes, " men are not to be firighteasd 
like children; such a character as that ia a paUic 
nuisance." 

"He will not be there to-night^ I am glad to say,* 
replied I, " for I met him yestei^aj, when I was walidi^ 
with Lawless, and he said he was engaged to MTentwoith 
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this evening: ; bnt, my dear Harry, for heaven's sake 
avoid any quarrel with this man ; should you not do so, 
you will only be hazarding your life unnecessarily, and 
it can lead to no good result." 

"My dear fellow, do I ever quarrel with any body 1 
there is nothing worth the trouble of quarrelling about 
in this world ; besides, it would be an immense fatigue to 
be shot,** observed Harry, smiUng. 

" I have no great faith in your pacific sensations, for 
they are nothing more," rejoined I ; " your indolence 
always £uls you, where it might be of use in subduing 
(forgive me for using the term) your fiery temper ; b^ 
sides, in allowing a man of this kind to quarrel with 
you, you give him just the opportimity he wants ; in 
£Mt you are completely playing his game*" 

** Well, I can't see that exactly ; suppose the worst 
eomes to the worst, and you have to fight him, he stands 
nearly as good a chance of being killed as you do." 

" Eizcuse me, he does nothing of the kind ; going out 
with a professed duellist is like ph^ing cards with a 
skilful gambler; the chances are veiy greatly in his 
&vour ; in the first place, nine men out of ten would lose 
their nerve entirely, when stationed opposite the pistol 
of a dead shot ; then again there are a thousand apparent 
trifles, of which the initiated are aware, and which 
make the greatest difference, such as securing a proper 
position with regard to the sun, taking care that your 
figure is not in a direct line with any upright object, a 
tree or post for instance, and lots of other things of a 
like natore which we know nothing about, all of which 
he is certain to contrive to have arranged fiivourably for 
himself, and disadvantageously for his opponent Then, 
having as it were trained himself for the occasion, he 
is perfectly cool and collected, and ready to avail himself 
of every circumstance he might turn to his advantage — 
a moment's hesitation in pulling the trigger, when the 
signal is given, and he fires first — many a man has 
received his death wound before now, ere he has dis- 
charged his own pistol." 

" My dear boy," said Harry, " you really are exciting 
and alarming yourself very unnecessarily ; I am not 
going to'quarrel with Wilford, or any body else ; I detest 
active exertion of every kind, and consider duelling as 
a fashionable compound of iniquity, containing equal 
parts of murder and suicide — and well go to Lawless's 
this evening, that Tm determined upon— and — ^let me 
see — I've got James's new book in my pocket. I shall 
not disturb you if I stay here, shall 1 1 I'm not going to 
tolk." 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he stretched 
himself at full length on (and beyond) the sofa, and was 
soon buried in the pages of that best of followers in the 
footsteps of the mighty genius of the North, Walter 
Scott — ^leaving me to the somewhat less agreeable task 
of reading Mathematics. 



ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE BBEHIYE 
IN WINTER. 

Wheh those interesting and laborious little creatures, 
the bees, have completed their labours for the year, and 
having harvested the last drop of honey from the flowers 
o autumn, retire to their hives to sleep away the win- 
ier, we feel curious to know how they bear the severities 
of the season, and what means, if any, are employed to 
keep out the cold. 

Upon this subject naturalists have differed greatly in 
opinion. 1 R^umur states, that, during the season when 
the country furnishes no food for bees, they do not re- 
quire to eat : the cold, which deprives our fields and 
j^iardens of their flowers, renders the bees torpid, in 
which state no transpiration takes place. Swammer- 
dam, Huber, and others state, on the contrary, that 



bees do not become torpid in winter, but that even in 
frosty weather a ftill hive can maintain a temperature 
of 86 or 88 degrees Fahrenheit. 

This interesting question remained in this condition 
until a few years ago, when Mr. Newport (who has en- 
riched the science of Entomology with some splendid 
discoveries) instituted an extensive and profound in- 
quiry into the subject of the temperature of insects. 
He had long suspected of incorrectness the opinion that 
the hive is able to maintain a high temperature in win- 
ter, a circumstance so much at variance with the habits 
of insects in this co^ntry that, were it so, the hive bee 
would forpi a singular exception to the general economy 
of British insects. The only method, as it seemed to 
Mr. Newport, of arriving at the truth, was to make such 
arrangements as would enable him at any time, during 
many months, to ascertain at a glance the internal tem- 
perature of the hive. He placed a common straw hive 
with its entrance hole in the direction of another 
wooden hive, which was standing beside it in a bee- 
house so constructed t^t the whole of the back part 
of the house could be removed or closed at 'plea- 
sure. The proper entrance for the bees at the front 
of the bee-house was directly into the wooden [hive, 
from the side of which there was a little covered com- 
munication with the entrance hole of the straw hive, to 
serve as a passage for the bees, and a connexion between 
the wooden and straw hive. The object of this was to 
prevent any sudden effect upon ike temperature of the 
hive by changes which might occur in the temperature 
of the air wiUiout. The interior of the straw hive was 
thus subjected aa little as possible to the variations 
in the open atmosphere, since the bees were obliged to 
pass through the empty wooden hive before they 
could reach the open air. In order to make the 
experiment with the greatest accuracy, it was neces- 
sary that the bees should never be disturbed while 
making an observation, and therefore a small thermo- 
meter, with a long free bulb, was passed through a hole 
just large enough to admit it in the top of the straw 
hive, about eight inches from the centre, and retained 
there during the whole of the subsequent observations 
without being removed or touched. The bees at first 
seemed a little inconvenienced by its presence, but 
within two or three days they became accustomed to it, 
and removed the comb and wax from around it, so that 
the bulb of the instrument was remaining about an inch 
within the free space of the hive, and the observations 
were then made at intervals with the greatest accuracy. 
The temperature of the atmosphere was taken with a 
thermometer similar to the one used for the hive. It 
was thus only necessary to notice, from time to time, 
the rise and fall of each thermometer, and the difler- 
ence between them, the temperature of the air being 
of course taken in the immediate vicinity of the bee- 
house. 

By this course of observation it was found that the 
hive bee during winter does not become absolutely 
torpid ; but, if left entirely undisturbed, it passes into a 
condition in which its temperature of body and amount 
of respiration become very greatly diminished, — ^a state 
of deep sleep in the combs, from which, by a beautiful 
provision of nature, it is roused 'by great cold. As 
soon as the temperature falls considerably, the insect 
shakes off its torpor and commences breathing with 
energy, by which an amount of animal heat is produced 
which exerts its salutary influence on the air of the hive. 
It is only at a moderate temperature that the insects 
continue torpid, and, when in this state, it is very easy 
to rouse them from it by gently shaking or tapping the 
hive. When this is done in winter the bees wake up, 
become excited, and soon by the rapidity of their respi- 
rations raise the temperature of the hive to a great 
height In the case of Huber and others who did not 
observe the scientific precautions of Mr. Newport, the 
thermometer was introduced into the hive at the time 
of making the observation, thereby disturbing the 
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bees, and exciting them to increased vital energy, and 
consequently to increaaed animal iieat The etfect of 
a sudden disiurbancc of bees is strikingly shown in the 
following observation. On the morning of the 2d of 
January, 1836, at a quarter past seven, a.m.; when there 
was a clear intense frost, and the thermometer in the 
open air stood a little above 17 degrees, that in the 
hive marked a temperature of 30 degrees; that is, 
actually two degrees below the freezing point. The 
bees were roused by tapping on the hive, and in sixteen 
minutes the mercury rose to 70 degrees, or 53 degrees 
above the external air. 

It was found by a long course of observation that the 
temperature of the hive, when the bees are in a state of 
repose, varies with that of the atmosphere ; but that 
the change within the hive is never so rapid as in the 
atmosphere, unless the bees have been disturbed. When 
the external temperature rises very suddenly, it never 
exceeds that of the hive by more than one or two de- 
grees, provided the bees are in a state of absolute rest : 
but if, on the contrary, the temperature of the atmosphere 
be suddenly diminished, that of the hive will subside 
also, but much less rapidly. Sometimes the two ther- 
mometers stand exactly equal to each other. On the 
other hand, when the bees are active and respiring 
quickly, the hive is even then affected in the winter 
months by great changes in the temperature of the ex- 
ternal air, particularly if such changes occur late in the 
autumn, or at the beginning of winter. 

But a change in the atmosphere in summer does not 
80 readily affect the temperature of the hive, because in 
summer, when the general warmth of the atmosphere 
ranges from 45 degrees and upwards, the bees are always 
active, and are not themselves so readily affected by 
sudden changes ; while in winter, when the tempera- 
ture ranges from 45 degrees downwards, the bees are very 
soon affected by diminished heat, and become disposed 
to pass into the torpid state, in which scarcely any re- 
spiration takes place, and the temperature of the little 
animals sinks down, or nearly so, to that of the medium 
in which they are placed, and even to that of the external 
atmosphere, if there is communication with it Each 
bee is probably, in general, from i to 15 degrees warmer 
than the medium in which it lives when in a state of 
moderate excitement, but its heat is liable to be greatly 
increased from causes which will be noticed in another 
article, on the temperature of the hive in summer. 

It has been already shown, that a surprising amount 
of heat may be suddenly developed in the hive 
even in midwinter, by exciting the bees. In a second 
straw-hive, which Mr. Newport had exposed to the open 
air like the common cottage-hives, the internal temper- 
ature at 10 o'clock, A.M. of the 2d February, was a little 
over 48 degrees, being only 14 degrees higher than that 
of the external atmosphere. On disturbing the hive by 
tapping, the mercury rose to 102 degrees, or 68 degrees 
above the temperature of the surrounding air. When 
the heat is thus suddenly increased dunng the earlier 
or latter part of winter, it becomes intolerable to the 
bees, and they immediately endeavour to reduce it by 
ventilation, provided the outer cold be not too severe to 
prevent their assembling near the entrance of the hive.* 
At about 40 degrees, the temperature of the hive is 
quickly modified by the assiduity of the bees ; *' I 
have often," says Mr. Newport, " been amused by ob- 
serving them after the hive has been disturbed for a 
short time, although but a few minutes before there was 
not a single bee on the alighting board, come hastily to 
the entrance of the hive, and having arranged them- 
selves within three quarters of an inch of the doorway, 
begin to fan with their wings most laboriously, to occa- 
sion a current of cool air through the interior of the 
hive." On one occasion, when the temperature of the 
hive had been raised to about 70 degrees, the external 



air being at 40 degrees, the bees at mid-day tnaintAined 
the temperature steadily at 57 degrees by their mode 
of ventilation, the hive continuing all the time to be 
excited. 

Although the hive be very much disturbed, and its 
temperature become greatly increased by exciting the 
bees in mid-winter, it will soon become quiet again, and 
its temperature be again reduced to within 10 or 12 
degrees of the temperature of the atmosphere within 
about ten hours. 



(I) The '-urioua subject of the ventilation of the hives by ihe 
bees, will be fully noticed in the article on the temperature of the 
hive in summer. 



HISTOBY OP THE COTTON MAN UF ACT CRE.^ 

Thb mule had not more than thirty spindles at first, 
but this number was rapidly increased, and double- 
frames and spindles introduced, so that Manchester 
can now show some machines with more than two 
thousand spindles. What a contrast between tach 
engines, each forming two thousand threads of cot torn 
at the same time, and the simple spinning-wheel, with 
its one spindle, which was upset in the cottage of 
Hargreaves. Startling, too, is the difference between 
the tall seven-storied foctory, re-echoing with the busy 
life and ceaseless din of multitudes, and the lone out- 
tage of the spinner, placed on the verge of some Lan- 
cashire moor, or in the tranquil depths of a Derby- 
shire fell. 

This invention of Crompton gave a mighty impulse 
to the cotton trade, and enabled the English mano&c- 
turers to produce the fine muslins which now vie with 
the once famed products of the East. The inventor of 
the mule took out no patent, and sought no exclusive 
privileges ; thus presenting a remarkable contrast to 
others, whose fierce rivalry attracted the attention tf 
the whole kingdom. He therefore amassed no fortuae, 
and was even compelled to subsist in his old age upon a 
small yearly pension of sixty-three pounds, raised by 
the subscriptions of those who saw the brilliant reij^ilu 
which had followed the labours of Crompton. Xot tluu 
the nation was wholly unmindful of its benefactor, as 
parliament voted the sum of 5,000/. in 1812, to the in 
ventor of the mule-jenny. This grant was not prodnctire 
of much happiness to Crompton, who, attempting to e^ 
tablish his sons as cotton manutacturers, saw the 5,OO0<. 
rapidly sunk in the vortex of unsuccessful trade. 

He lived to the year 1827, witnessing the aocamv- 
biting ^ fortunes made by means of his invention, and 
gazing from his lowly condition on the honours sarrocnd- 
ing an Arkwright, or a Peel ; whilst to him the sixty- 
three pounds alone appeared as the small reward of s 
great discovery. 

The mechanical improvements of Crompton did not 
terminate invention in this department, others havia^ 
still further developed the powers of the mule. 

Mr. William Strutt, of Derby, introduced the sfij- 
acting muleA^ which may be almost said to execute th^ 
varied tasks without the aid of man, requiring but his 
word of command when to begin, and how lon^ to 
work. The multiplicity of their operations, the skilfiil 
devices necessary for accomplishing rightly some of tie 
simplest results, and the mar\'ellous order apparentamidst 
such complexity, are fitted to astonish even the scientific 
mechanists ; and few besides can fully comprehend tk 
beauty of such machines. The lady who unrolls a yard 
of sevring-cotton from the reel, may not obeerre ife j. 
re<j:ularity with which the thread is wound upon t^ 
bobbin, so that one turn is laid by the side of anodtf 
all along the whole length, one never falling k/ioa, bet 
next the other. Was not this a simple operation ? Fir 
from it ; some of the nicest arrangements were es«a 
tial to secure such a regulated side-maremenL Tbt 



(I) Concluded trom page 269. 
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finest mecbanicftl appliances, fhiits of many a stndions 
hour, produced that even reel of cotton which the lady 
has in her work-box. Let this one example suffice 
to suggest some notion of the numerous and diversified 
movements in the self-acting mules, which, as improved 
by Mr. Roberts of Manchester, present the singular 
spectacle of thousands of spindles whirling in a vast 
hall, where human hands have nought to perform. The 
last-named gentleman took out a patent for his design 
in 1825; and others arc still bent upon advancing, to 
a higher perfection, the works left to England by 
Wyatt, Hargrcaves, Arkwright, and Crompton. 

Here our observations on the cotton manufacture 
might terminate, were spinning, and its connected 
operations, alone regarded. But it seems necessary to 
note a few important facts in the history of those 
machines by which the cotton thread is wown for our 
use. To enter into any general description of looms is 
foreign to our present purpose, a lew observations on 
the potoer-loom, and weaving by steam, being all which 
is now contemplated. 

When the spinning-jennys and mules came into full 
operation, many became apprehensive of the results, 
and feared lest England should be merely providing 
foreign nations with superior yams, from which those 
rivals might form materials of a quality superior to our 
home productions. It was clear that the hand-loom 
could not use up all the twist which the machines of 
Arkwright and Crompton were able to produce ; and, 
therefore, the surplus must go to the foreign manu- 
facturer. 

Some now began to speculate on the possibility of 
moving a number of looms by machine power, and 
thus creating a means of manufacturing in England the 
enormous amount of material produced in the spinning 
Victories. Several ingenious persons had experimented 
on the possibility of producing such a mechanism for 
weaving, before the time of Dr. Edmund Cartwright, 
who was the inventor of the power-loom, but their 
plans led to few beneficial results. 

Thus, in the reign of Charles II., M. de Tennes 
invented a loom moved by water-power; but it was 
regarded rather as a scientific curiosity for the specula- 
tion of the studious, than as the element of a vast 
national power; and was, therefore, neglected. The 
Royal Society, before which the paper describing the 
principles was read in 1678, might discuss and argue 
respecting the details of the new engine "to make 
linen cloth without the aid of an artificer, by M. de 
Yennes," but the age was not yet fitted to receive the 
offered gifts. Still the idea of a power-loom did not 
disappear from the minds of men; and, in the year 
1750, M. Vauconson contrived one to move by the 
action of swivels. The age had now become more 
sensible of the advantages to be derived from ma- 
chinery; the device of Vauconson attracted attention; 
and a factory for such looms was erected in Manchester 
by a Mr. Gartside. But of what use was a power-loom, 
whilst the old-fashioned spinning-wheel refused to fur- 
nish more than its very limited quantity of twist, for 
which even the hand-weaver had frequently to waiti 
and the power-loom had, therefore, little prospect of 
more than half work. It was folly, then, to call up a 
giant to perform the work which ordinary mortals 
could accomplish by the ancient methods. Besides, 
these swivel-looms were not attended with any material 
diminution of human toil, one man being required for 
the management of each ; a &et by no means likely to 
satisfy those who had fixed their hearts upon machine 
power as the creator of new wealth and prosperity. 

Many were disposed to question the possibility of 
constructing power-looms ; and such was the prevailing 
opinion in the year 1787, when the busy engines of 
Arkwright were producing cotton twist by miles, in 
place of yards. In that year Dr. Cartwright and some 
gentlemen were eagerly discussing the results likely to 
follow from the recent introduction of the jenny, water- 



frame, and mule, during which conversation some one 
casually remarked, that hands would never be found to 
weave the cotton produced by Arkwrighfs mill only ; to 
which Cartwright, smiling, replied, that the great spinner 
must contrive a weaving-mill to use up his productions. 
All declared that such an invention was impossible ; 
and several persons, well acquainted with the weaving 
process, entered into minute explanations to convince 
the Doctor of the utter hopelessness of the attempt 
He understood little of weaving, and was unable to 
answer the technical arguments brought forward, but 
remarked that he did not consider a power-loom of 
more difficult construction than the automaton chess- 
player, which had been lately exhibited in London, 
lie enlarged upon the difficulties which must have 
been overcome before a number of wires, wheels, and 
bits of wood could be so arranged as to play through 
the most complicated games ; and, therefore, concluded 
that the power-loom was not an impossible machine- 
After the party separated, Cartwright could not forget 
the nature of his own arguments; thoughts of their 
truth or falsehood were continually present; and he 
resolved himself to test the difficulties said to be so 
insuperable. He saw that in all weaving ihree different 
movements were repeated, over and over, till the work 
was complete. The warp was opened, the shuttle 
thrown, and the batten, descending, struck home the 
weft. Surely, thought he, it cannot be impossible 
to produce three different motions, nor to repeat them 
as often as necessary. With these reflections he com- 
menced his experiments, and at last finished a machine 
which seemed likely to effei^t the intended object. As 
he understood nothing of weaving, a man well skilled 
in the whole process was engaged to set the machine to 
work. Operations began, and, to the delight of Cart- 
wright, proceeded so satisfactorily, that a piece of stout 
tail-oloth was produced, as the first fruits of the device. 
But, however pleasing the result might be to Cart- 
wright, he could not tail to note how little the man 
engaged to superintend the loom seemed to think of 
its power. 

•Nor was this surprising, every part being constructed 
upon a mistaken notion of \he force requisite in weav- 
ing, which he had so over estimated, that all the springs 
and movements worked with a power far exceeding tlut 
which was requisite in an operation demanding more of 
lightness and regularity of action than power. His 
newly-produced loom was sadly deficient in these qua- 
lities, working with such violence, that two strong men 
were soon exhausted in the efi'ort to direct its action. 
This would never do, as a little practical knowledge 
might have convinced Cartwright. He was, however, 
so delighted with bis success, that a patent was taken 
out in April, 1785, for working the invention. Pru- 
dence now obtained a hearing, and strongly urged upon 
the exulting patentee the duty of acquiring some fur- 
ther knowledge of weaving before he committed him- 
self to the manufacture of machines which might be 
utterly useless to practical men. Cartwright, therefore, 
began to study the mysteries of warp, weft, and shuttle ; 
and quickly discovered that his invention was, in its 
present state, little better than a toy. He Raw at the 
same time the source of its defects, and commenced a 
re-arrangement of the different parts, and an alteration 
of their form and size. In two years a new patent was 
taken out ; and the inventor,. who had now demonstrated 
the possibility ot the power-loom, prepared to seek some 
solid advantages from his discovery A weaving-mill 
was erected at Doncaster ; but the perseverance of the 
discoverer was not united, in Cartwright, with the 
knowledge and habits of the trader; the undertaking, 
did not, therefore, lead to fortune, or even moderate 
advantage"!. The truth is, that the new invention 
required further development and modification, before 
it could supply the manufacturer with the desired 
power ; and Cartwright was but another instance of a 
diaeoverer bringing his schemes into operation before 
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tlieyhad received that finish so essential to the profitable 
working of machinerj'. Still he was the first to demon- 
strate the fiacilities with which the power-loom could be 
worked, and to create an unceasing auxiliary of the 
spinning engines. No fear was henceforth expressed 
of a too abundant manufacture of yam, for close at 
hand stood the loom to receive all that the engine 
could produce. So sensible was the nation of the great 
services performed by Cartwright, that Parliament voted 
him, in 1809, the sum of £10,000, as some compensa- 
tion for his labours and efforts to develop the idea of 
the power-loom. 

Cartwright, as some of our readers are doubtless 
aware, was distinguished in many respects for his 
mechanical genius, which was by no means limited to 
experiments on the loom; but extended to the pro- 
duction of locomotive carriages, and the propulsion of 
vessels by steam. In these absorbing and useful pur- 
suits, Edmund Cartwright passed his life, far from the 
exciting and tumultuous scenes in which his brother. 
Major John Cartwright, was ever engaged. Both were 
distinguished for a mechanical genius ; nor could the 
political struggles of the major wholly restrain him 
from such pursuits. The inventor of the power-loom 
died in 1824, at the advanced age of eighty-one, leaving 
to his country a power which has, next to the jenny and 
the mule, advanced the manufacturing strength of 
England. 

Since the time of Cartwright, the power-loom has 
advanced with a rapidity which few could have pre- 
dicted ; for, whilst in 1820 — four years before the in- 
ventor's death — the number at work was about 14,000, 
in thirteen years after no less than 100,000 of these 
machines made the land, as it were, to echo with their 
ceaseless din. Nor is the increase of number the chief 
point calling for attention, the command obtained over 
the engines, and the ease with which they are worked, 
being even more remarkable. 

From this perfection of machinery arises that cheap- 
ness of cotton productions, which enables the Lan- 
cashire manufacturer to sell his goods in the distant 
provinces of India at a less rate than the native can 
produce them himself, though having the cotton on the 
spot, and few expenses by which the cost of his work 
can be increased. The mule and the power-loom, 
uniting their energies to the might of steam, have 
accomplished such results, and now startle the distant 
Hindoo weaver on the banks of the Ganges, by bring- 
ing to his hut a material to supersede the product of 
his own rude loom. 

A good hand-loom weaver seldom produced more 
than forty-eight yards of cotton in a week, but a steam- 
loom weaver is able, with the assistance of a boy, to 
manufacture nearly four hundred and fifty yards ; and 
this increased quantity shall also, in many cases, be of 
a quality superior to handmade goods. This result 
may surprise those who regard the human hand as the 
most delicate of instruments, not to be equalled, much 
less surpassed, by any machinery, however perfect. But 
we must remember, that in the operation of weaving 
one great essential is uniformity of action, that all 
strokes upon the weft shall be of the same force, other- 
wise the cloth will vary in thickness, and want that 
even beauty so attractive in the most highly finished 
pieces. 

It is precisely this uniformity which machinery alone 
can secure ; for that, never tiring, performs its task with 
the regularity which can only be expected from an 
engine. Where such regularity is required, the hand 
being affected by the thousand muscular agencies of 
the body, and the emotions of the mind, can never rival 
the unilbrmity of the steam engine's stroke. Various 
improvements have been made in the power-loom since 
the days <Jf Cartwright, but these, though Important to 
the manufacturer, are too much involved in minute and 
technical details for discussion in these pages. 

Here, therefore^ our notice of the more important 



steps in the histoiy of the cotton manufacture must end, 
omitting the various processes of printing, dyeing, &c., 
which are rather consequent upon, than parts of, the 
cotton-making art. The much disputed question re- 
specting the advantages or disadvantages of machinery 
to society, is one into which it would be useless to enter, 
our object being not to weave theories, but present the 
facts which have had a commanding influence on human 
institutions. 

The factory system does undoubtedly demand the 
utmost watchfulness and prudence, lest it should isme 
in the mischief predicted by its opponents ; but surely 
such a moral controul may be applied to those busy 
human groups crowded in the great hives of labour, as 
to prevent the disastrous consequences apt to arise fh>m 
neglected masses of untaught men. 

Many devices have been adopted in the'laige factories 
by which iiyury to human health is avoided, as may be 
exemplified in the improved bailing machines, which 
prevent the dust from the beaten cotton escaping into 
the work rooms ; and surely the skill of wise, Christian- 
hearted men, can devise some means for preventing 
much of that moral evil, which has so justly been com- 
plained of in our factories. The old quiet life of the 
spinner and weaver is gone, probably for ever, since the 
vast combinations of machinery require the grouping of 
men in one spot ; let us then take the factory system 
as a thing settled amongst us, and aim to bring it 
within the influence of sound moral principles. Then 
we may contemplate with pleasure the tall SEMtories €i 
the North, and view with delight the results of those 
inventions which will through many an Bge preserve 
the names of Wyatt, Hargreaves and Arkwright^ with 
his who called up the mighty power-loom to receive 
the products of the jenny and mule. 

Food and clothing are the two great physical wants 
of man ; let us hope that the skilfully contrived ma- 
chinery which provides the one, may not be a source of 
evil to rich or poor, to England or the world. 



LIBRARIES. 

The newspapers have lately announced the death of 
Mr. Grenville, a statesman whose name is associated 
with some of the most momentous events in the 
modem history of the country, at the extraordinary age 
of upwards of eighty. And this announcement was 
followed in a few days by another, that he had bequeathed 
his splendid library to the British Museum. The cir- 
cumstances under which the bequest was made are of 
considerable interest. Mr. Grenville, after having' filled 
several important diplomatic appointments, lived ibr 
many years in the enjoyment of a sinecure office, the 
whole income of which, amounting to a considerable 
sum, he regularly devoted to the formation of a library, 
which many years before his death had become one of the 
most valuable collections ever made by any private 
individual. Its present value is estimated at £42,000 ; 
but the sum which must have been laid out in its o^- 
lection, it cannot be doubted, must have been 0(»i- 
siderably greater. 

It is difficult to conceive a more appropriate use of aa 
income so derived. If Mr. Grenville received the pnblk 
moneywithout rendering any direct services in return, be | 
at least made no selfish use of the acquisition. He was in - 
fact a trustee for the nation, regularly and voluntarily * , 
applying a portion of the public funds to a purpose of i 
great interest and importance, which, if left to the pnUie |j 
itself, would certainly have been neglected. If sLnecniei j 
generally led to such results, we should not be diapoKd |j 
very severely to censure the system. t 

An article in the Quarterly Review for Hay 1843, h» f 
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the following notice of the library which the nation has 
thus unexpectedly acquired. " The library of Mr. Gren- 
ville is in its way unique : formed regardless of cost, 
elegant in taste and objects, choice in editions, withjust so 
much of rarity as makes us esteem a picture by a master 
whose works are numbered by tens, more than a picture 
of equal merit by a painter whose canvas may be esti- 
mated by acres ; there never was a library more complete, 
in proportion to its extent, than that of this venerable 
statesman and schohir. In making known his treasures, 
which are unreservedly opened to any one who appears 
likely to profit by the use of them, Mr. Grenville has 
had the good taste, as it might be expected, to abstain 
from telling the world that he possesses ' a well selected 
library including Hume, SmoUet, Gibbon, and Robertson, 
&c. &c.* the 'tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff,* of the retail 
dealers in liteniture, and the auctioneers. He has had 
compiled a catalogue of his rarer or more valuable 
books, with a few short descriptive notices, often drawn 
from the small notes placed loosely in his volumes, 
which those of his friends who are happy enough to 
use his books, value for the information so tersely given 
in them." 

There is, to a real lover of books, a charm in the col- 
lecting of a library, such as scarcely can be found in the 
acquisition of any other description of treasure. Few 
can indulge the taste in the princely fashion of Mr. 
Grenville ; but, with even the most moderate income, 
a small sum may be set aside yearly for the purpose, 
which, if judiciously employed, in an earnest spirit, and 
with a heart set upon the pursuit, will very soon accumu- 
late upon the modest book-shelf such a collection of 
curious and valuable treasures of literature, as the col- 
lector, if told of it beforehand, could scarcely have 
believed possible. To accomplish this there must un- 
doubtedly be much care and discrimination exercised 
in selection, some self-denial in the indulgence of other 
tastes, and, above all, an earnest devotion to this one 
pursuit, giving it almost the place of a religion — such 
as will make the expenditure of every shilling on other 
objects of gratification a debated question before the 
court of conscience, involving the most scrupulous in- 
quiry into the necessity for incurring it. But with 
these qualifications it is wonderful how much can be 
done. Of two men, both enjoying the same income, 
and with the same apparent demands upon it, we shall 
find one puzzled enough to make both ends meet, and 
finding the purchase of a newspaper and a cheap maga- 
zine quite as much in the way of literary luxury as he 
can indulge himself with; while the other not only 
keeps himself well up with the current literature of the 
day, but quietly adds volume after volume of the rarer and 
more curious occupants of the library shelf to an already 
tolerably valuable store ; because the numberless uncon- 
sidered shillings and sixpences which the one pays away 
— he cannot well tell, at the year's end, for what, — are 
by the other religiously preserved and held sacred to 
this one object. 

We have frequently been struck with it as a remarkable 
fact, with what speed and certainty books find their 
way, in spite of the most apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, to the place where there is a demand for 
them. We well recollect how, when at school, notwith- 
standing the utmost vigilance of a sufficiently severe 
master, who was a determined foe to all contraband* con- 
trivances for smoothing the ascent up the hill of learn- 
ing, there was, among a certain setof boys— not the really 
good scholars, who would have scorned shirking their 
difficulties as a foxhuntcr would scorn riding round a 
field to avoid a stiff fence, nor the downright dunces, to 
whom everything was alike difficult and incomprehen- 
sible — ^but those whose deficiency consisted rather in 
want of relish than want of capacity for learning, and 
who, though indifferent scholars, were capital hands 
at finding birds' nests, a continual undercurrent of 
keys and translations, how procured no one could tell ; 
for there was no shop in the town, nor within many 



miles of it, where they were known to be sold. We never 
find, in the most remote localities, a man of a depraved 
or prurient taste, or of a tendency to infidel speculation, 
who does not manage to possess, by some inexplicable 
means, books fitted to minister to the gratification of such 
taste or tendency. , And in like manner a man really 
possessed with an ardent thirst for knowledge, set him 
down in what remote and inaccessible place you will — 
fu from any large library, and with but limited means 
of purchasing books, still will somehow or other manage 
to collect about him not merely the standard classics in 
that department of knowledge towards which his taste 
especially tends, but some books which are not to be 
found even by the wealthy without trouble and research. 
We ourselves know instances of men, in the humbler 
walks of life, living in small country towns, where the 
largest library in the neighbourhood could be hived in 
a single glaas case, and pressed by the unintermitting 
calls of a toilsome occupation, who yet, by dint of an un- 
wearying pursuit of knowledge wherever a glimpse of it 
could be caught, have come to acquire an amount of infor- 
mation on h^torical and literary subjects which would 
shame many professed scholars, and are able to boast of a 
familiarity with authora of whose writings the general 
herd of readers of books are entirely ignorant 

There is a very pleasant passage in one of Charles 
Lamb's delightful essays, in which, hovering, as usual 
with him, between jest and earnest, he enumerates 
the disadvantages of coming to be in easy circum- 
stances in the case of a man who had long struggled 
with a limited income. He mourns over the loss of 
that exquisite relish, with which certain small luxuries 
— valued the more that the indulgence in them rather 
verged upon imprudence — were then enjoyed, as con- 
trasted with the languid feeling of gratification they 
excited when their acquisition involved no struggle 
between prudence and desire. In particular he recalls 
to memory the purchase of one quaint old book, bought 
in the days of his poverty. Sir Thomas Browne's Works, 
or Burton 8 Anatomy of Melancholy, or some book of 
that sort ; its price somewhere about sixteen shillings ; 
long regarded with covetous eyes as he passed and 
repassed day after day the window in which it was dis- 
played ; and, when at last he screwed his courage to the 
sticking place, and actually made the purchase, the 
tremulous feeling of delight with which he felt, as he 
carried it home under ^is arm, that he was at last the 
owner of the long coveted treasure; the ^ectionate 
tenderness with which he handled it when he got home, 
dipping here and there into its pages, and extracting a 
choice morsel from each, but imable from mere agitation 
of delight to dwell upon any: and the pride with 
which he displayed it to his excellent sister, whose 
gentle smile expressed her full sympathy with his joy, 
while the slightest possible shake of her head intimated 
her fear that he had been extravagant. The feelings which 
Lamb thus pourtrays in his own inimitable style — a style 
which always imggesta to us the idea of * a smile on the 
cheek, and a tear in the eye,' — must be recognised as 
exquisitely true to nature by almost every poor lover of 
books. 

The article in the Quarterly Review to which we have 
already referred contains a good deal of very interesting 
information on the subject of libraries^ libraiy collectors, 
and books. On the subject of British libraries the 
author says, "The Bodleian and other libraries of 
Oxford, the libraries at Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, will rank with many of the continental col- 
lections. The Harlelan library of printed books, formed 
by Lord Treasurer Oxford, and his son the second earl, 
has, like the libniry formed by the Due de la Yalli^re 
in France, been dispersed, but the catalogues of each 
remain to testify to their merits. The Sunderland 
Library, so rich in vellum copies of Editiones Principes, 
is still preserved at Blenheim ; and the truly regal col- 
lection formed by King George III. out of his privy purse, 
and so monifioently presented to the British nation by 
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King G«orge lY. is kept intact at the British Mtiseum. 
Immediately upon his accession to the throne, King 
William IV. commenced the formation of a new library ; 
varioug collections belonging to the crown were brought 
together and amalgamated ; many deficiencies have 
since been supplied by judicious purchases silently and 
unostentatiously made; and already Her Majesty and 
her illustrious consort appreciate and eiyoy at Windsor 
Castle a splendid library of 35,000 volumes, occupying 
Uie whole of Queen Elizabeth's Gallery, and King Henry 
the Seventh's and King Charles the Second's rooms ; to 
which library is attached an almost unrivalled collection 
of drawings by the ancient masters, including that of 
Cardinal Albani. The Roxburghe collection has, by its 
dispersion, enriched the noble libraries of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Grenville, all of 
them, but particularly the last, formed with regard to 
the value of the books, and not the number of the 
volumes, numerous though they be. We doubt if all 
Europe could produce another individual gentleman 
who in his ardour for collecting books and manuscripts, 
has disbursed, like Sir Thomas Phillips £100,000, or 
2,600,000 francs." 

On the effects upjon literature of the book-collecting 
mania, the writer of the article thus remarks :— •* The 
passion for collecting books which many individuals 
nave displayed has, all things considered, worked well 
for literature; to the credit of book-collectors it must 
be said, that in general their stores have been available 
to the use of others. Some collections formed by dis- 
tinguished bibliomaniacs, to use Dr. Dibdin's phrase, yet 
remain entire; others dispersed after their owner's 
death, have enabled many a student to obtain some 
rare volume necessary to the perfection of his subject. 
Roscoe acknowled;res his obligations on this account to 
the Crevenna and Pinelli sales. Of the libraries so dis- 
persed some are on record in a good catalogue, whilst 
others perhaps of greater merit are almost forgotten, 
' carent quia vcUe sacra.* The late Mr. Heber accumu- 
lated a vast library, or rather, a chaotic ma»s of books, 
which, certainly from no want of liberality in the pos- 
sessor, but from various circumstances, produced in his 
lifetime little good. He had some few favourite classes 
of literature which he endeavoured to complete ; but in 
general all books were books to him, and greedily pur- 
chased. He stopped not at duplicates, nor triplicates, 
nor at a tenth copy. Of this library, the labour of a 
life, the expenditure of a fortune, what remain:) ^ Some 
fifteen auction catalogues, with several alphabets in 
each, all drawn up in haste for the merely temporary 
use of vendor and purchasers, and for all purposes of 
consultation perfectly useless. The late Frederick, Earl 
of Guildford, began early to collect books, and after his 
return from the government of Ceylon, indulged his 
penchant largely in the literature of Southern Europe. 
During his visits to the Continent he purchased the en- 
tire libraries of convents ; and his colleciion was singu- 
larly rich both in printed books and manuscripts of 
Italian and modem Greek literature. His aim was to 
found a university in Corfu, and to deposit there his 
library. However, upon the earl's death it was dispersed 
by auction, and like Mr. Heber's is now known only by 
three or four meagre and ill-digested sale lists. The 
greater portion of his MSS. are in the British Museum 
and in Sir Thomas Phillips's library." 

We have in the same article an interesting statement 
of the number of books contained in the principal libra- 
ries of Europe. " The number of volumes claimed to 
be possessed by the twelve greatest libraries of Europe 
is as follows (quoted from the Appendix to the Parlia- 
mentary Report on the British Museum). The Biblio- 
theque du Roi, at Paris, 660,000 ; Munich, 600,000 (of 
which one fifth at the least are duplicates) ; Copenhagen 
400,000; St Petersburg 400.000; Berlin 320,000; 
Vienna 300,000 ; the British Museum 270.000 ; Dresden 
260,000 ; the Bibliolheque de VA r$enal, at Paris, 200,000 ; 
the Bibliotheque de 81. Oenevieve, at Paris, 200,000 ; the 



Brera library, at Milan, 200,000; G»tting«i 200.000." 
The accuracy of these numbers, however, is very uncCT- 
tain. It is not clear that the numbers of volumes in 
those libraries have ever been actually counted, nor that 
the same principles of enumeration have been adopted, 
80 that those libraries to which the largest numbcis are 
attached may not be really so much lai^er than some of 
the others as would at first sight appear. It has been 
calculated that the printed books in the British Moseom 
Library occupy ten miles of shelf. It contains 60,000 
pamphlets on the subject of the French BevolutioQ 
alone. 

One of the greatest difficulties connected with the 
management of a libhiry, is the preparation of propf ^ 
catalogues. It is somewhat amusing to see how the dif- 
ficulty has been incr^uBcd by the practice so common 
among authors of disguising their real names. " Besides 
the frequent solecisms which are found in alphabetical 
catalog^ues, arising from the compiler's misapprehension 
of the meaning of a title, such as the * ReJUUio /did» 
adonis' of certain martyrs, being entered as a work Iqr 
Felix Ago, various difficulties are caused by the fond 
fancies of authors in translating or euphonising their 
names. The variety of modes by which names ve 
altered and disguised is great; those which sound baish 
or too familiar in their vernacular form are often eupho- 
nised by being turned into well sounding Greek : thus, 
Melancthon, Capnio, XyUnder, (Ecolampadius, Metas- 
tasio, represent Schwartzerd, Reuchlin, Holtxman, 
Hausschein, and Trapassi ; Sophocardius is Wishart, or 
Wiseheart ; and Hylacomylus, who first gave the name 
of America to the then newly discovered continent, is 
only Martin Waldseemttller, a schoolmaster at the little 
town of Saint Die, in the department of the Vosgei. 
But one version does not always suffice : Giovanni Vit^ 
torio de Rossi, Johannes Yictorius de Rubeis, and Janui 
Nicius ErythrsBus, are all one and the same peisan, 
who writes under the three names. Sometimes a liatin 
form is taken, or an equivalent it may be : thus Beri- 
lacqua, or Drinkwater is Abstemius, Bridgewater is 
Aquepontanus, Torquemada is Turrecremata, Smidt is 
Yulcanus, Leger Duchesne is Leodeg^us a Querco, or 
Quercetanus, and Vander Bycken is Torrentios. If 
without meaning, or almost incapable of being tortured 
into meaning, the cacophonous name is made to sound 
like Latin : Van der Does is Dousa, Roscoe is Roficius, 
Owen is Andoenus, and Wilson Yolusenua. In English 
a somewhat similar process is adopted in order to get 
lid of an objectionable name : for instance, Abraham is 
made Braham, Israel d'Israeli, Bemales Bera^ — and a 
total change of name is not unfrequently resorted to for 
the same purpose. The number of writers of one and 
the same name is another source of error ; it would be 
no easy task to discriminate accurately between all the 
John Smiths, the Thomaja Browns, and the William 
Aliens. These difficulties have caused some writers, 
such as Fabricius and Nicolas Antonio, who have eaat 
their wprks into an alphabetical form, to arrange thdr 
matter under Christian or first names ; but here a new 
class of obstacles arises, whether John ^all be Johannes, 
Heri Gratia, Theocharis, Giovanni, Jean, Johann, Juan, 
Joao, Joan, Jonas, or Hans — whether we shall say Mgi- 
dius or Giles, Ludovicus or Lewis or Louis, Elixabetha 
or Isabella, Wilbott or Bilibaldus." 

Another source of error and confusion in asrigning 
books to their true authors arises from the practice of 
authors concealing their names in acrostics and similar 
puzzles. Of these one of the most curious waa the fol- 
lowing. " Th s CI s : Midras laoeus" Thi* 

might have puzzled (Edipus himself, had the author not 
furnished the key to his meaning. The word Midrat 
he says, is to be read by the word laoeus : then as t is 
the third vowel, a the first, o the fourth, e the second, 
and u the fifth, M. i. d. r. a. s, will be transposed into i 
I. R. M. D. A. S. which initials stand for Johannes Robert^ 
son, Medicinse Doctor, Abredonenaia Scotua ! — the < 
1 h g Cl 6 being not Thomas Ciowei^ nor any i 
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relative of our printer, but Theocharis Cleobulides, 
which purports to be a translation of John Robertson " 

The article g^oes on to enumerate other curious sources 
of mistake arising from the ignorance of editors and bib- 
. liographere. One editor, out of King James's Doron 
Basilicon, creates an author, Dorus Basilicus; Bishop 
Walton, editor of the Polyglott Bible, out of the title of 
the great Arabic dictionary, the Ramoos, or " Ocean," 
makes an author, whom he calls Camus. The Centones 
YirgUiani of Proba Faleonia, were printed in 1609 at 
Paris, as by Proba Faleonia Centona ; and the Catalogue 
of the Barberini Library, turns the German wetland 
into an iipthor of the same name. 

Some ages henoe, if the favourites of the present day 
live so long, similar confusion may arise from the prac- 
tice now prevailing of adopting pieudonymes. There 
will be no difficulty about Sir Walter Scott, so long as 
our language survives; the most ignorant catalogue- 
maker will scarcely attribute any of his works to Waver- 
ley. Dr. Dryasdust, or Jedediah Cleishbotham ; but we 
should not wonder, if some difficulty did arise in adjust- 
ing the respective claims of Wilson and Christopher 
North, Dickens and Boz, Procter and Barry Cornwall, 
or Thackeray and Michael Angel o Titmarsh. 



INUNDATION OP THE VALLEY OP BAGNE.» 

Thk valley of Bagne, long, narrow, unequal in 
breadth, and confined by high mountains, is situated 
in the canton of Yalais, on the left side of the Khone ; 
and it is remarked of the simple and industrious race 
who inhabit it. that for a century past there has not 
been a punishable crime committed among them, nor 
even a law-suit The torrent of the Dranse, issuing 
from the glacier of Chermontane, at the upper extre- 
mity of this valley, forms one of the outlets of that 
series of glaciers, forty leagues in length, which extend 
from Mont Blanc to the sources of the Khone ; almost 
dry in winter, it becomes swollen during the spring, by 
the melting of the snow. The people of the valley, 
surprised to see it always so low during the month of 
April last, and suspecting something extraordinary, 
ascended to its source, and found that an unusual 
quantity of ice, fallen from the glacier of Getroz, on 
Mount Pleureur, blocked up the valley, and that the 
waters of the Dranse. accumulated behind this dyke, 
already formed a large lake. Upon their report, the 
alarm was spread, not only throughout the canton of 
Valaia, but even in Italy ; travellers feared to take the 
route of the Simplon, being aware that when the ice 
gave way there would be a sudden inundation, which 
would overflow the whole country. The government 
sent an engineer, who found that the dyke across the 
valley was six or seven hundred feet in length, four 
bun<ired feet high, and three thousand feet broad at its 
base ; the lake was seven thousand two hundred feet in 
length, and six hundred in breadth, and had already 
risen to half the height of the dyke, that is, to two 
hundred feet He decided upon opening a gallery 
through the ice, beginning fifty-four feet above the 
actual level, to give himself time to finish the work 
before the lake rose up to it ; its daily increase being 
from four to five feet, according to the temperature. 
On the 11th of May he began to work at the two 
extremities of the gallery, fifty men, relieving each 
other alternately, lal^ured night and day, in continual 
danger of being buried alive in their gallery by some 
of the avalanches, which fell at short intervals ; several 
were wounded by pieces of ice, others had their feet 
frozen, and the ice was so hard as to break their tools. 
But, notwithstanding all these difficulties, the work 
advanced rapidly. On the 27th of May, a large portion 
of the dyke rose upwards, with such a frightful noise, 
that the workmen believed the whole was giving way, 
and fled precipitately, but soon returned to their labour. 
(1) From Simond't Switierland. 



This accident happened several times afterwards ; some 
of the floating pieces of ice, to judge from their height 
out of the water, must have been seventy feet thick 
beneath the surface. The 4th of June the gallery, six 
hundred and eighty feet long, was completed, but, as it 
was twenty feet higher in the middle, it was necessary 
still to level it The weather had been very cold, and the 
lake had not yet reached the height of the gallery ; the 
labourers, therefore, continued lowering it till the 13th, 
when, towards ten at night, the water began to flow 
through. The lake continued to rise during several 
hours ; but the next day, at five o'clock in the evening, 
it had fallen one foot ; the morning on the 15th, ten 
feet ; the 16th, thirty feet 

At two o'clock on that dav, the length of the lake 
was diminished one thousand nine hundred and fifty 
feet ; for the gallery wearing down as fast as the lake 
lowered, the water ran freely, but without the Dranse 
overflowing ; and a very few days would have sufficed 
to drain this great reservoir. Loud explosions, how- 
ever, announced that large masses of ice were loosened 
from the dyke by their specific lightness diminishing 
its thickness towards the lake, while the current, as it 
flowed from the gallery, wore away this same barrier on 
the opposite side, and threatened a sudden rupture. 
The danger increasing, the engineer sent, from time to 
time, to warn the inhabitants to be on their guard. As 
the water began to make its way under the ice, the 
crisis appeared inevitable, and not far distant At half- 
past four in the evening a terrible explosion announced 
the breaking up of the dyke ; and the waters of the lake 
rushing through, all at once formed a torrent, one hun- 
dred feet in depth, which traversed the first eighteen 
miles in the space of forty minutes, carrying away one 
hundred and thirty chalets, a whole forest, and an im- 
mense quantity of earth and stone. When it reached 
Bagne, the ruins of all descriptions carried along with 
it formed a moving moimtain, three hundred feet high, 
from which a column of thick vapour arose, like the 
smoke of a great fire. An English traveller, accom- 
panied by a young artist, Mr. P. of Lausanne, and a 
guide, had been visiting the works, and on his return 
was approaching Bagne, when, turning round by 
chance, he saw the frightful object just described com- 
ing down, the distant noise of which had been lost in 
the nearer roar of the Dranse ; he clapt spurs to his 
horse to warn his companion, as well as three other 
travellers who had joined them; all dismounting, 
scrambled up the mountain precipitately, and arrived 
in safety beyond the reach of the deluge, which, in an 
instant, filled the valley beneath ; however, Mr. P. was 
no longer to be found ; during several hours they be- 
lieved him lost, but they learned afterwards that his 
restive mule, turning at the sight of an uprooted tree, 
perceived all at once a still more threatening sight, and 
dashing at once up the mountain, had carried him 
beyond the reach of danger. 

From Bagne the inundation reached Martigny, four 
leagues in fifty minutes, bearing away in that space 
thirty-five houses, eight wind-mills, ninety-five bams, 
but only nine persons, and very few cattle ; most of the 
inhabitants having been on their guard. 

The village of Beauvemier was saved by a projecting 
rock, which diverted the torrent ; it was seen passing 
like an arrow by the side of the village without touching 
it though much higher than the roofs of the houses. 
The fragmentH of rocks and stones deposited before 
reaching Martignv, entirely covered a vast extent of 
meadows and fields. Here it was divided, but eighty 
buildings of this town were destroyed and many were 
injured ; the streets were filled with trees and rubbish, 
but only thirty-four persons appear to have lost their 
lives at Martigny, the inhabitants having retired to the 
mountains. Below Martigny, thp inundation spreading 
wide, deposited a quantity of slime and mud, so consi- 
derable, as it is hoped will redeem an extensive swamp. 
The Bhone received it by degrees, and at different 
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points, without oyerflowing, till it reached the lake of 
Geneva at eleven o'clock at night, and was lost in its 
yast expanse, having gone over eighteen Swiss leagues 
in six hours and a half, with a gradually retarded move- 
ment The bridges having been carried away, all inter- 
course was interrupted during several days, between the 
inhabitants of the opposite banks of the Dranse, whose 
only means of conveying intelligence of their misfor- 
tunes to one another, was by throwing letters fastened 
to stones. This is not the first accident of the kind ; 
there are traces of others, and one is supposed to have 
taken place in the year 1595, a beam in Uie ceiling of a 
house at Martigny, bears the following initial inscrip- 
tion :— M. 0. F. F. 1696, L.Q.B.F.I.P.Ii.G.D.G. of 
which the following ingenious explanation was given : — 
Maurice OUiot fit fiure, 1595, lorsque Bagne fut inond^ 
par le glacier de Getroz. 

It is somewhat remarkable that an old man, ninety- 
two years of age, saved himself by ascending a monnd, 
supposed to have been formed by the former inundation; 
the present one pursued him to the summit, where he 
maintained himself by the aid of a tree, which was not 
carried away. 

— ♦— 

[In Original Poetrr, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, Is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE DEAD MAIDEN. 

W. BBAILSFOBD. 

Stkxw flowers here, 
Never mourn beside her bier ; 
She was very young and foir, 
Small communion had with care ; 
In her blue ejes dwelt such love 
Of the glorious heavens above, 
Tliat she seemed a worshipper 
Of each brightly beaming star ; 
Woods, and fields, and leafV dell. 
Shaded lane, and mossy cell. 
To her simple heart were dear. 
Loving in its own sweet sphere. 
Do not weep 
For this angel so asleep ! 
Sm I a smile is on her face. 
As it found her praying grace ; 
Never sorrow came a-near, 
Never anguish caused a tear ; 
But the flowers of her mind 
Were of life's first hues combined ; 
Blooming, firesh, and very fair, 
As these stainless features are ; 
Oh, be sure aUving Spring 
Quickened in this silent tning. 
Never sigh, — 

It was best that she should die ; 
So to perish, so to part. 
With the godlike in her heart ; 
So to leave the world beneath. 
Fearless at the touch of Death ; 
But with thoughts of calm repose, 
As the summer flowers dose. 
Silently her life has past— 
We have loved her to the last ; 
O'er her adm and tranquil end 
Manhood in his pride might bend. 
Never turn 

From these cold remains, but learn 
Ho>ft' her gentle life was spent. 
In a short embodiment 
Of all sweetest natures, blent 
With a blessed true content. 
Earth hath lessons yet to spare, 
Storied greatness ever rare; 
But this cold unpainted clay 
Highest teaching can convey. 
Never moan, or weep, or sigh ; 
Let her slumber quietly. 



jntscellaittotts. 

When the British finally took posseauon of Kandv, 
in Februaiy 1815, shortly after the tenU had been 

£ itched, in the immediate vicinity of the capital, 3lr. 
[arshall, who was staff-suigeon with the army, " wi£ 
addressed in English by a brown-coloured man in the 
native costume. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that 
his name was Thomas Thoen, a German by birth ; ^t 
he belonged to the Bengal artilleiy, and aocompaaied 
the expedition to Kandy in 1808, and that he was i 
patient in the hospital when Miyor Davie capitulated 
to the Kandyans, on the 24th June. When he w« 
asked how he had retained a knowled^ of the En^iik 
language, having for such a number of years aeaocSoed 
with Kandyans only, ' I being a foreigner,' said he, 
' never could speak the English language correctly ; but 
having found a few leaves of an English Bible bdongio^ 
to one of the soldiers, I read them occasionally, and bj 
that means preserved some acquaintance with the la b 
guage.' The writer conducted him to Migor Hook, bj 
whom he was conveyed to head-quarters, and introdneed 
to his Excellency. 

" Of the sick who were left in the hospital on the 
capitulation of Kandy, in June 1803, Thomas Thoei 
was the only one who escaped with his life. Along irith 
the other patients, he received a blow with the butttad 
of a musket, which felled him senseless to tihe groimd, 
and he was thrown among the dead. Having recovered 
from the effects of the blow, he crawled to a place of 
concealment in the neighbouriiood, but being disoovend 
next day, was hung up to the branch of a tree. T^ 
rope, however, broke, and he fell to the ground; bewv 
again suspended, the people left him, and again Uk 
rope broke. He contrived to find his ¥ray to a hot at no 
great distance, where he continued for ten days, witk 
no other sustenance than the grass which grew near the 
door of the hut, and the rain which dropped throogb 
apertures of the roof. At the expiration of the above 
period, an old woman entered the hut, bnt, seeing 
Thoen, instantly disappeared. To his great aorprise ihe 
soon after returned, bringing with her a diah oontainiii^ 
a quantity of dressed rice, which she left on the gnmD< 
and went away. Next morning Thoen was takai befoit 
the kinff, who, struck with the singularity of his &te. 
observed, that it was not for man to iijure one who v» 
so evidently the favourite of Heaven. The king thei 
ordered that he should be supplied with food, giviif 
him at the same time in chuge of one of the chie6, 
with strict injunctions to treat him with kindnev sd^ 
attention. A house was allotted to him in Kandy ; tDd 
he, after some time, married the daughter of a KoonuB: 
a circumstance which, he told the writer, oootriboted 
greatly to his comfort. General Brownrigg i^ipomted 
Thoen to a suitable situation in Galle, where he booc 
after died."— Jfar^AolTtf DeecripHon and Oonquat tj 
Ceylon, p. 155. 
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THE BED-CKOSS KNIGHT. 



" Blow, warder, blow thy sounding horn, 

And th^ banner wave on high ! 
For the Cftiristians have fought in the Hoi j Land, 

And have won the victory.** 
Loud, loud the warder blew his horn, 

And his banner waved on high ; 
Let the mass be sung, and the bells be rung. 

And the feast eat merrily. 
The warder look*d from his tower on high. 

As &r as he could see : 
" I see a bold knight, and by his red cross. 

He comes from the east countree." 
Then loud the warder blew his horn, 

And caird till he was hoarse : 
" I see a bold knight, and on his shield bright 

He beareth a flaming cross.'* 
Then down the lord of the castle came. 

The Bed-Cross Knight to meet. 
And when the Red-Cross Knight he espied. 

Right loving he did him greet 



" Thou'rt welcome here, dear Red-Crdfca Knight^ 

For thy fame's well known to me ; 
And the mass shall be sung, and the bellaBhall be ron^ 

And well feast right merrily.** 
" Oh, I am come from the Holy Land, 
^ Where saints did live and die ; 
Behold the device I bear on my shield. 

The Red-Cross Knight am I ! 
" And we have fought in the Holy Land, 

And we've won the victory; 
For with valiant might did the Christians fight, 

Aijd made the proud Pagans fly.** 
" Thou'rt welcome here, dear Red-Cron Knight, 
' Come, lay thy armour by ; 
And for the good tidings thon do«t bring, 

We'll feast us merrily. 
" For all in my castle shall rqjolce 

That we've won the victory ; 
And the mass shall be sung, and the bellt ihaU be rcii 

And the feast eat merrily." 

Bvanti' Old BaBadi. 



THE SHAWL MANUFACTURE OP PAISLEY. 



Tbb stranger in Paisley, while he gazes with mingled 
awe and admiration on the great roof of the ancient 
abbey, can scarcely fail to ask with surprise what 
large modem roof it is that aspires, in the immediate 
vicinity of the venerable fane, to rival its large and 
looming bulk. He is speedily informed that this last 
is the factory of Mr. Robert Kerr,atSeedhills, dedicated, 
along with Mr. Kerr's other extensive premises in 
Thread-street, to the gre?.t shawl trade of Paisley; and 
forming together, these magnificent ranges of buildings, 
the largest shawl manufactory in the town. Those who 
possess interest sufficient to get themselves conduct- 
ed over these works, which is, necessarily, no easy 
matter to accomplish, need go no further into the details 
of local industry in Paisley, as they will find them all 
represented here — not in epitome, but on the grand scale. 

Mr. Kerr's great factory at Seedhills, over which we 
were first conducted, on occasion of a recent tour, through 
his shawl manufactory, forms an oblong square, one end 
and side of which are enclosnd by a superb new build- 
ing of four spacious floors, ranging about dSO feet from 
end to end ; — the other sides of the square are hemmed 
in by the dye and print-works, and relative departments. 

Immediately at the gate is the print-dye worls, a 
branch about to be newly undertaken by Mr. Kerr, he 
having many years ago introduced the printing of the 
warps of a delcrlption of goods called Ckinies, of which 
the warps were printed, and the wefts not, and which 
goods werd, for a time, highly popular. We found the 
house in which the preparation of the dyes for printing 
takes place, stored with all descriptions of chemical or 
drysaltera' materials, amongst which we may enume- 
rate sal ammoniac, logwood, indigo, oxalic acid, crys- 
tals of tin and ammonia, cream of tartar, alum. Persian 
and Turkey berries, double muriate of tin, prussiate of 
potash, red prussiate of potash, sulphuric acid, gums, 
and gum substiitutes. The dlfl^erent colours for print- 
ing upon cloth are produced and fixed by the use of 
these and similar ingredients in Several combinations ; 
some of which exhibit veiy pleasing and amusing 
chemical transformations of colour. The facts connec- 
ted with the chemical combinations of colour, are gene- 
rlaly known to artists and men of science ; but the 
great secret in laying in colours in printing upon cloth. 



consists in the previous preparation of the ck(k 
itself. 

Passing forth flpom this place Of drags tad drr-niu, 
we alighted on a magazine of fuller s earth, lued f;f 
cleaning tartans; which recalled to our rccolleenca 
a patent lately taken out by Mr. Kerr for a pioM 
devised by one of his workmen, whereby, intt«td of ca 
shawl or piece of cloth, several may now be failed « i 
time. Alive to the immenfie facility thus aflbrded, K^ 
Kerr instantly secured the invention by pilent, i^ 
handsomely rewarded his workman for his iDgenoin. 

The block-cutting apartment, which we eatefii 
next, presented the usual features of engraving oa»wi 
—the pattern being first drawn in bright red iip(»it^ 
block, and the figure raised in relief by cutting aw^riin 
blank portion : the wood used is what b populwlyterasi 
plane* tree, or American maple, in the auperfek* ^ 
which the figures are raised in relief, to the height of f^; 
one-eighth of an inch. As many as nine or ten d«3i 
differently shaped tools are required in block-«ui^ 
owing chiefly to the diversity of angles that o«^ 
seven dozen of these tools are commonly goiige«:^ 
rest, pinkers, files, twisters, cruikeys, &a, emploTed * 
speotively in the cutting and picking out of the figHm; 
— a small instrument called a gauge, (from itsmeaseicf 
ofl^ thicknesses by means of screws) containing r^^ 
screw-pins, vices, saws, cutters, Ac, is used for tiiiaf 
the sizes to which bits of cop^ are sawn, when,*-* 
sometimes the case, these are introduced In rdief b;* 
the face of the block instead of leaving the figon ^ 
wood. These figures of copper, which, after hebf: ua* 
cut, are knocked as fkr into the block afi they ^^ 
(torn it, are employed to produce a finer aad dsrpir 
mark in printing, and are chiefly adi^ted toolicc* 
cotton printing, Woollen cloths presenting a Tm^ 
surface, and neither reauiring nor admitting of ^ 
fine outlines. Figures lor insertion in the blocb is 
sometimes also formed of brass wire ; and this is art®- 
plished, not with the peculiar instrument above nis^ 
but by pressing the pieces of wire while red hot thisn 
a steel plate, in which the proposed figures are fc* 
formed by a punch representing them, hardeifli* 
tempered, and struck into the plate while soft. It ^ 
way the plate is perforated so as to represent tkes- 
quired figure graduated down to the exact givea a*- 
The plate itself being then tempered or hardened, et 
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bnflg wire whUe heated is fbroed throoffh the figure- 
holee of one siie after another, till brooght to the exact 
■ize required. Thi« art of making printers* blocks, 
is, like many other departments, a branch of art com- 
pletely by itself; and demands an apprenticeship of 
seren years to acquire it ; and even that is no more Uum 
sufficient to render the cutter fully skilled in his art. 

proceeding next to the Yam Dyeing House, the eyes 
and ol£Mtories are here at once salut^ with a peculiar 
contrast of sights and smells; all that is bright and 
beautiful in colour, from the deepest blushing crimson 
to the dirinest blue, seems to inmeate, that the ancient 
ambition of man to rival the plumage of the feathered 
creation, and array, himself in Tyrlwi dyes, is not yet 
eztinet The range of this large dyeing house is at 
least 150 feet long, beneath one roof, and not including 
the adjacent warehouse, colouring store, &c. Streams of 
liquid dyes discharged from the numerous vats are con- 
stantly pouring along the centre of the floor. With 
regard to the process which the yams here undergo ; 
woollen yams are first scoured in ammonia, soap, &c. 
Some colours also demand the yams to be previously 
prepared for their reception : and, in general, cotton 
yams are previously boiled in water ; spun silks tossed 
in boiling water; and tram silks boiled in soap to 
extract the gum. The skeins of yam are then hung 
upon dyers' pins, and dipt in the vats or boilers. These 
vats are of cast iron, six and a half feet deep ; some of 
them, for hot dyM, have a flue passed through them. Scar- 
let vam is dyed in one hour, one man at each side of the 
boiler turning over the skeins. Some colours require a 
greater length of time. The woollen yams are all done 
warm ; the cottons all cold ; and the latter require 
several dippings, which is sometimes even the case with 
the woollens, as in dyeing woad-blue, which we saw in 
process, requiring two or three dippings. In these last 
instances the dyer keeps advancing from the weaker to 
the darker colour until t&e full shade is obtained. After 
being dipped in the dye, the yams are washed, mostly 
in cold water we believe, although here (in Mr. Kerr's) 
warm water Is generally used. Most yams require imme- 
diate washing, excepting such colours as improve by an 
access of oxygen from the atmosphere. When the dyeing 
is finished, each skein is wrung well out on the dipping 
pins, and thus becomes ready for the drying stove, where 
it remains hanging upon poles usually from aft«moon 
till next morning, subjected to a temperature of 100<*, 
110,^ or 120^ Fahr. Nothing more remains to be done 
with the vam in this department than making it up 
into bundles. 

A description of the factory will show, without enter- 
ing into the intermediate details, how theee brilliant 
yama are ultimately disposed ot The fitctoiy consists 
of four floors, three of which are filled with double rows 
of the most splendid and substantial, we could even add 
elegant, looms; the fourth is for the beaming house and 
flower lashers, and thither we shall first proceed, as 
it is there that the yams are adapted for the loom. 

The flower-lashing is done by men and girls; and 
the patterns drawn upon design paper being put down 
before them on a frame, exhibit at a glance the distinct 
colour of every thread. Upon this frame are stretched 
cords called simples, one for every thread, whatever its 
colour, represented in the pattern. A twine called a 
lash twine is passed through amongst the "simples" on 
the frame, so as to isolate each one of the same colour 
from the general mass. The " tacks" or " lifts** of each 
distinct colour are afterwards assembled together into 
one " lash ,-** so that, when this lash is pulled by the 
draw-boy at the loom, or at the card punching machine, 
the whole of one particular colour in the porl^on of the 
pattern at which they have arrived can be thrown into 
the web by the weaver's shuttle, or represented by the 
punching machine upon the otrd. These cards are 
cut by a punching machine, mounted in exact con- 
formity to thchamess of the weaver's loom, so as to 
supenede the action of the draw-boy. The card punch- 



ing machine is'itself worked by the aid of a draw-boy, 
and holes corresponding to the different colours repre- 
senting theweavet^s "shots" are thereby punched out 
upon the cards successively. The cards being put 
together in order, are deposited at the side of the 
loom, mount one by one to the top of it, and there 
becoming for a moment fixed upon pins, each in itstum 
admits of the portions of a particular colour represented 
by its perforations, somewhat as musical notation repre- 
sents sounds, beingcommunicated to the fitbric in process. 

We enteied one of the other three floors of this 
huge fiictory, on one side of which we observed a 
range of upwards of thirtv plain looms in fall ope- 
ration upon tartans, &c.; the rest, upon the other side, 
and we believe also on the other two floors, were 
Jacquard harness looms, or simply Jacquard looms. 
Bach weaver had suspended at bis handsome loom a 
hurge hand-fan of quills, used for drying the dressing put 
upon the web. This is the old form of fan, which has 
been reverted to ; at one time a circular revolving fan 
was attached to tiie side of the loom. Here shawls of 
all kinds were in prooets of being woven. 

We were very much interested in observing Mr. Kerr's 
patent double shawl in progress at several of the Jacqutfd 
looms. It was worked with as much apparent ease as the 
single fabric, although by this wonderful invention two 
complete and entirely different shawls were worked off 
at one and the same time. We understand that the 
weaver is paid considerably higher in consequence of 
having to go through more material, and harder work. 
There is a machine for splitting, or cutting separate the 
two shawls, which are thus woven back to back. And it 
is not a little remarkable to observe, on comparing what 
ought to be the corresponding portions of each shawl, that 
their colours are relatively reversed. Thus the white 
of the one, which we saw finished at the loom, is repre- 
sented by amber colour in the other; the scarlet by 
black; the dark blue by light blue; and the light blue 
by green ! These are triumphs of textile skill, which 
Mrs. Arachne, when " her many-coloured web she wove** 
in competition with Minerva, dreamt not the goddess 
of invention had in store against her, else she never 
would have made the rash attempt 

Every body has heard of Mr. Kerr's production of a 
beautiful portrait of Louis Philippe, King of the French, 
in silk, by the loom, which the connoisseur of the fine 
arts can hardly distinguish from the finest line en- 
graving. We need not therefore repeat that this is 
effected just as any otbik' pattem, perhaps less compli- 
cated, would be intorwoven in a i^wl. The principle 
involved in this production has since been carried out 
by Mr. Kerr in a magnificent vest-piece, which we have 
seen. 

But amidst these triumphs of our native art there 
was one feature of this busy hive of industry indelibly 
impressed upon our mind. It was the abundance of em- 
ployment that the enterprise of one individual thus 
scattered aroxmd him; and we came away, saying of 
him, what the visitor of St Paul's ejaculates respecting 
its architect, " Si monumentum qxueris, cxrcum^ice,*' 

The warehouse and relative works of Mr. Kerr, in 
Thread-street, occupy a front range of building, com- 
prising four floors, with several additional houses in the 
rear. On entering by the front, you gain the counting- 
house, the service rooms, the sale rooms, and green store 
rooms, all on the ground-floor. The service rooms are 
interesting, as being the places where goods are taken 
in from the weavers, and weft given out to them. The 
rooms for green stuffs are where undyed stuflB of all 
sorts are kept Immediately above, up-stairs, are stuff- 
rooms for dyed yams, having hatches communicating 
with the service rooms below, and a hatch in the lobby, 
to receive up the stufia from the dye-house. 

In a part of these last rooms, intended to be laid off 
exclusively for a pattem-room, we observed OriUeifM 
Patent Tranrfer Machine, a French invention. It con- 
sists merely of a strong reflector, which, throwing 
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the pattern painted on oil paper down upon design 
paper, placed below, enables the pattern, magnified to 
such extent as may be desired, to be retraced anew by 
the hand. The scale of magnitude is g^uduated by the 
distance apart of the pattern and shadow. In the ad- 
joining chambers numerous pattern-drawers an4 de- 
signers are at work, producing, transferring, or filling 
in, the colours of patterns on design paper. 

Betnming to the service rooms, we were shown many 
bundles of patterns, either in actual use, or newly intro- 
duced and about to be used. They were all excellently 
conceived. 

Before trusting ourselves amidst the dazzling " field 
of the cloth of gold," which we were aware was near at 
hand, displaying the Paisiey Manufactured Shard in 
all its variety, beauty, and magnificence, we thought it 
proper to investigate minutely the mode in wMch a 
single shawl is made up. 

Tabular views of the intended succession of colours in 
a shawl are first drawn upon paper in what are termed 
" weavers* tickets," showing at a glance the procession 
of the colouring each way, lengthwise and breadthwise, 
from end to end and from side to side of the shawl. 
Calculated in splits of two threads each, these " weavers* 
tickets" exhibit the exact way in which the dyes 
throughout the shawl are to occur when woven. To 
furnish an idea of the minuteness of these " tickets," or 
tables, we may mention having examined a shawl of 
1600 splits down and up, t. e. 3200 spliU or 6400 
warp threads in all. The " ticket " commenced with 
dividing off ten of these "splits," to be dyed in a par- 
ticular manner, viz, ten inches of them blacky seventy- two 
inches maronnef and ten inches black again, making up 
the full length of the shawl, including its fringes. 
There were thirty changes different from the down and 
up, or sixty such changes in all, in the breadth of this 
web. And so minute were all these subdivisions of 
colouring, that, for example, the ten splits above-men- 
tioned, when put together, formed, in a web of this fine- 
ness, not exceeding a quarter of an inch of one colour in 
the width of the cloth. Some portions of one colour 
were more extensive, varying, perhaps, from eighty and 
100 to 350 splits. The card or "weavers' web draft," 
being thus concocted from the pattern peculiar to a shawl, 
the necessaiy yams are next given to the warper, by 
whom the web is thereupon warped wholly in white — 
only the warper previously measures off, knots ujpon a 
thread, and ties with a coloured string, the different 
measurements of colour indica^ on the "draft" By this 
means the warper is enabled To warp off each proposed 
colour into a chain by itself, and not only so, but to 
keel or mark upon that chain, each termination of that 
succession of colour, being the number of races or times 
this one colour runs up and down through the whole 
web. The yams in coming from the warper are arranged 
and screwed down into the slides of a machine or frame, 
and dyed accordingly; each warper's chain of yam being 
dipped as many times as it represents different colours 
or grounds throughout the length of the shawl — those in 
the icidth of it being separated, as already intimated, in 
order to be dyed into different colours. It will readily 
be believed after this, that the value of the preparing up 
to this stage is actually equal to the value of the silk 
itself. 

We may now venture in amongst the " brigtt tissues" 
themselves. Nature has set the example in almost 
every branch of art, and in none more explicitly than 
in weaving. 

" The wel) in the leaves, 
Which the spider weaves," 

is certainly an ingenious fabric ; but man, the most 
ingenious of fabricators, is not to be outdone by it To 
the rainbow tints which are sometimes shown in the 
web of nature — ^the prismatic refractions of the simple 
ray of light— man has superadded the exquisite art of 
DssioN, which in the composition of curves to please, 
arrest, and satis^' the eye, as well as in the blending 



the contrast and shading of hues, is re«Uy worthy of 
'• the paragon of animals." In Mr. Kerr's warebooie,-- 
the undoubted fountain-head of beauty and elegance in 
Paisley manufacture, — we anticipated an ample ilhu- 
tration of this, and could not help d emandin g ai vc 
entered — 

" Come show us the rose with a hundred dyes. 
The lily that hath no spot, 
Tlie violet deen as your true love's eyw, 
And the littie forget-me-not." 

We beheld, and were astonished ! Decided figorei, 
it is true, are what the art of textile design deligfau do: 
in. The graceful curvature of ita pines, where alooe (rf 
all figures yet invented the requisite sjrmmetjy and 
decision are combined, give the only oertain d^skit 
of character that can almost be ventured upon in tk 
shawl pattern, and can hardly be dispensed witk; 
although we certainly met with elegant pattenwea- 
tirely destitute of the pine curve, amongst those Superb 
products of the loom we had the pleasure of inspeetiig: 
and we observed, also, that at this establishment ooa& 
derable grace has been added to the shawl patten, bk 
only by a freer disposition of the pines tbemselya, bi; 
by sometimes enlarging the pattern, or pnrsuing tk 
idea of a design beyond the circumscribed limiu t« 
which it has hitherto been restricted, and running it ii 
a belt through some extent of the fiabric. The cist 
and felicity of this idea is inconceivable to such as htr* 
not examined shawls into which it has been introdieaL 

Our eye first lighted on some rich White Cr^ 
Shawls, woven plain, but subsequently embroidered k 
the hand in the adjacent county. Some of these sbttit 
were of great ^ue ; and the embroiderera alone woilc 
receive sometimes as much as five or six guineis fori 
single shawl. We saw one, the embroideiy of wiueii 
cost 110 shillings. Besides these handsome irlu:< 
shawls of flowered embroidery, there were crimson ir. 
coloured shawls of the same description. All, in &ei, 
that the French have done in crapes has never, to tbs 
day, come up to what is done in Paisley. £vea tk 
China crapes are approached nearest by tboeeof P»fekj- 
The fringe of one of these shawls is of about U ii 
value. The manufacturers receive for them as higli * 
twelve guineas from the retailer ; who, of course, tt^ 
them much higher. It is about twenty-five years hks 
the 'making of these crapes was first intn>dQoed iDt>* 
Paisley, where a capital trade in them subsisted far 
some years, but afterwards declined; Mid an efet. 
which we trast may prove successful, is at this mooKBt 
making to revive it. The beautiful shftdes before bs 
evince that that effort is no unworthy one ; and hi tkb 
instance the entire manufacture, from the raw mateiiil 
to the fini^ed ^awl, is done upon the premises— tbs 
silk being "thrown," wholly prepared, wovea td 
finished, from the first stage to the last, all within tk 
house ! 

Silk Gauze, Shawls, of bright Btreaming colouis: i 
well known branch of Paisley trade, under wkidi cieV 
sively Fulton's house flourished for an entire centar 
while the town at large produced little else, are i»^ 
made in great delicacy and splendour. A specimen teni«i 
" Aerial," shown at the Com Law Le^e Baair, i: 
Covent Garden Theatre, attracted great admirataoa. 

Figured Satins, even, are worked in Paisley. 1*» 
exhibited the novelty of having the colour thrown f 
upon the ground, so as to disguise it in Uie oentre ri 
the same manner as in the border of the shawl. la^ 
shawl which we saw, the ground was in reality blift 
but had been woven over with blue; the bonk«? 
included four distinct colours. 

A most gorgeous variety of Lace Shawls embroidr^ 
in colours, were shown us ; not only in black laee, ^ 
in crimson, and all varieties of ground. The spltf^*^^ 
embroidery on these was diversified to the extent r. 
eighteen or twenty colours to a shawl. It is giiti^^ 
and Interesting to know, that it ia executed exchw«ij 
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in RenfrewBhire, generally in the conntry around Pais- 
ley ; as, for instance, in the rural village of Kilbarchan 
and its yicinity. Instead of drawing off the female 
portion of the- mstic community from domestic avoca- 
tions, as it has sometimes been alleged manufiictures 
tend to do,— it is pleasing, and in some riiape astonish- 
ing, to find the very girls engaged in this magnificent 
handiwork, which the Scriptures of old assigned to 
" kings* daughters," and in wllich the aristocratic re- 
cluses of the ancient nunneries revelled, frequently 
called upon to lay it aside for the more pressing emer- 
gpency of proceeding — to milk the cow / And yet these 
shawls are, as we state, brilliant, splendid, gorgeous, in 
the full flush of natural colouring — ^if not something 
beyond— for art, we well know, is permitted to exag- 
gerate. For these few years the French have tried this 
branch of art; but still we can manage to compete with 
them, notwithstanding its congenial character, and— 
the low duty. 

Barege Shawls are entirely woven, being a species of 
gauze. They are made both in squares and long, and 
of various colours. Through the black ground of some 
of them a finely-wreathed flowery patterii of white is 
run, like a "sable silver'd." They are very himdsome of 
any colour, whether white with black, light blue with 
white, or whatever contrasts will correspond wiUi the 
style. 

Some massive Hame»a-wove black Matin shawls, it 
sorprised us to learn, were all done in the loom, — in- 
cluding even one isolated figure raised in embroidery ! 
This figure is literally sewed in the harness-loom by 
the shuttle, and we were told consisted iJl of one 
thread. 

There were also very rich and very handsome 
** Eighty-hundred satins*' done with altemato stripes of 
primrose and lavender, or of crimson and green, inter- 
spersed by simihir interspaces of a black ground, in fine 
combination. 

Some veiy curious striped silks were in alternate 
brilliant stripes of plain ground and figure, in which a 
substitution of warp actually takes pUce in working the 
figured stripes. The plain warp behind the figures is 
in this case never interfered with, for the figured stripes 
receive warps of their own, and the plain warp behind, 
at these parts floating loose, is afterwards cut away ! 
The figured stripes generally present a diversity of 
eight colours, and are very gay. 

Figured Bareges have generally a strongly contrasted 
plain pattern, as white upon bUck, &c 

We saw Crape Shawls, elegantly contrasted in the 
same way, having raised on their sujh&ce an embroidered 
figure done in the web. 

The scarfs called Grecian Scarfs are exceedingly 
brilliant, and rich in their shapes ; we had almost said 
in theis plumage, 

Oswegan's, again, have a red ochery g^und, and 
simple blue or yellow stripes, with a singularly wild 
and transatlantic effect 

The SfUin Crapes are still finer in the double combi- 
nation of these simple figured stripes ; the length of 
line and tenuity of breadth alone giving grace and 
character. 

Indianas in the shape of gentlemen's plaids, with a 
manly substantiality of texture> combine such enduring 
hues as woad-blue, in a subdued white diamonded pat- 
tern, or as the homely shepherd's plaiding itself. This 
description of goods is homespun-like, but comfortable 
looking. 

For the ladies, however, the Tartan plaids, in end- 
less combinations of Scotia's immortal chequering, are 
very difierent articles, being, one and all, fine in texture 
to an extreme. 

We next came to the principal and staple commodity 
of Pabley manu&cture— T%e Wove Shawls of Paisley; 
bat they merit an article to themselves. 
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CHAP. IX. 



THE WnrE PARTY. 

Let the reader imagine a long table covered with 
the remains of an excellent dessert, interspersed with , 
a multitude of bottles of all shapes and sizes, contain- 
ing every variety of wine that money could procure, or 
palate desire ; whilst in the centre stood a glorions old 
China bowl of punch, which the guests were discussing 
in tumblers, — ^wine-glasses having beeii unanimously 
voted much too slow. Around this table let there be 
seated from fifteen to twenty men, whose ages might 
vary from nineteen to three or four and twenty ; some 
smoking cigars, some talking vociferously, some laugh- 
ing, some, though they were decidedly the minority, 
listening : but all showing^ signs of being more or less 
elated by the wine they had taken. Let the reader 
imagine all this, and he will have a pretty correct idea 
of I.awless's wine-party as it appeared about ten o'clock 
on the evening subsequent to the conversation I have 
just detailed. 

" Didn't I see you riding a black horse with one 
white stocking, yesterday, Oaklands ]" inquired a young 
man with a round jovial countenance, which might 
have been reckoned handsome, but for the extreme 
redness of the complexion, and the loss of a front tooth, 
occasioned hj a util received in the hunting field, 
whose name was Richard, or, as he was more conunonly 
termed Dick, Curtis. 

" Yes ;" replied Oaklands, " I dare say you did ; I was 
trying him.*' 

** Ah ! I fancied he was not one of your own." 

" Ko : he belongs to Tom Bamett, who wants me to 
buy him; but I don't think he's strong enough to carry 
my weight; there's not substance enough about him; 
I ride nearly eleven stone." 

"Oh I he'll never do for you," exclaimed Lawless. 
"I know the horse well; they call him Blacksmith, 
because the man who bred him was named Smith ; he 
lives down in Lincolnshire, and breeds lots of horses ; 
but they are none of them, at least none that I 
have seen, what I call the right sort; don't yon buy 
him, — ^he's got too much dayUght under him to suit 
you." 

" Too long in the pasterns to carry weight," urged 
Curtis. 

" Rather inclined to be cow-hocked," chimed in Law- 
less. 

" Not ribbed home," remarked Curtis." 

" Too narrow across the loins," observed Lawless. 

"And so hell never cany much flesh," continued 
Curtis. 

" Therefore its useless to think of his jumping ; hell 
never make a hunter," said Lawless. 
. "Only hear them," interrupted a tall &shionable- 
looking young man, with a high forehead, and a profii- 
sion of light curling hair, " Now those two fellows are 
once off, it's all up with anything like rational conver- 
sation for the rest of the evening." 

" That^s right, Archer, put the curb on 'em ; we 
might as well be in Tattersall's yard at once," observed 
another of the company, addressing the last speaker. 

"I fear it's beyond my power," replied Archer; 
" they've g^t such an incurable trick of talking equine 
scandal, and taking away the characters of their neigh- 
bour's horses, that no one can stop them except Stephen 
Wilford." 

The mention of this name seemed to have the effect 
of rendering every one grave, and a pause ensued, 
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daring which OaUaads and I exchanged glances. At 
length the silence was broken by Curtis, who said, — 

" By the way, what's gone of Wilford 1 I expected to 
meet him here to night." 

"He was engaged to dine with Wentworth," said 
Lawless ; "but he promised to look in upon us in the 
course of the eyening ; I thought he would hare been 
here before this." 

As he spoke, a tap was heard at the room-door. 

" Well, that's odd," continued Lawless; "that's Wil- 
ford, for a ducat ; talk of the devil, — eh, don't you 
know t Come in." 

" Tou had better not repeat that in his hearing," 
obsenred Archer, "though I beliere he*d take it as a 
compliment on the whole; it's my opinion he rather 
affects the satanic." 

" Hush," said Curtis, pressing his arm, " here he is." 

As he spoke, the door opened, and the subject of 
their remarks entered. He was rather aboye the middle 
height, of a slight, but unusually elegant figure, with 
remarkably small hands and feet, the former of which 
were white and smooth as those of a woman. His 
features were delicately formed and regular, and the 
shape of his face a perfect oyal; strongly marked eye- 
brows overshadowed a pair of piercing black eves ; his 
lips were thin and compressed, and his mouth finely 
cut : his hair, which was long and most scrupulously 
arranged, was jet black, as were his whiskers, affording 
a marked contrast to the death-like pallor of his coun- 
tenance. The onlyfikult that conld be found in the 
drawing of his face was, that the eyes were placed too 
near- together ; but this imparted a character of inten- 
sity to his glance, which added to, rather than detracted 
from, the general effect of his appearance. His features, 
when in repose, were usually marked by an expression 
of contemptuous indifference ; he seldom laughed, but 
his smile conveyed an indication of such bitter sarcasm, 
that I have seen men, whom he chose to make a butt 
for his ridicule, writhe under it as under the inflie- 
tion of bodily torture. He was dressed, as was his 
wont, entirely in black ; but his clothes, which were 
&8hionably out, fitted him without a wrinkle. He 
bowed slightly to the assembled company, and then 
seated himself in a chair, which had been reserved for 
him at the upper end of the table, nearly opposite Oak- 
lands and myself, saying as he did so, — " I am afraid 
I'm rather late. Lawless, but Wentworth and I had a 
UtUe business to transact^ and I could not get away 
sooner." 

" What devil's deed have they been at now, I won- 
der," whispered Oaklands to me. 

"Murder, probably;" replied Archer, (who was seated 
next me, and had overheard the remark,) "Wilford 
appears so thoroughly satisfied with himself; that was 
just the way in which he looked the morning he winged 
Sherringhaon, for I saw him myself." 

" Send me down the claret, will you, Curtis V asked 
Wilford. " Punch is a beverage I don't patronize ; it 
makes a man's hand shaky." 

" If that is the case," returned Archer, " yon ought 
to drink it for the good of society, my dear Wilford ; 
let me help you to a glass." 

" Nonsense, Archer, be quiet, man; here, taste this 
cool bottle, Wilford ; claret s good for nothing if it's at 
all flat," exclaimed Lawless, drawing the cork of a fresh 
bottle as he spoke. 

" I differ from you in that opinion. Archer," returned 
Wilford, fixing his keen bUick eyes upon the person he 
addressed with a piercing glance, " society is like the 
wine in this glass," and he filled a bumper to the brim 
with claret as he spoke ; " it requires a steady hand to 
keep it within its proper boxmds, and to compel it to 
preserve an unruffled surface," and so saying he raised 
the glass to his lips without spilling a drop, still keep- 
ing his eyes fixed upon Archer's face with the same 
withering glance. 

*'Well, I have often heard of looking daggers at a 



person," continned Archer, who had been drinkfaig 
somewhat deeply during the evening, and now appeared 
possessed by a spirit of nuschief leading him to teue 
and annoy Wilford in every way he could think tH, 
" but Wilford does worse, he positively looks piitoli,— | 
cocked and loaded pistols— at one. Fairieg^ I ihall 
screen myself behind your broad shoulders; I nent 
could stand fire." So saying, he seized me by tk i 
elbows, and, urging me forward, croadied down behind I 
me, affecting the extremity of terror. 

The scowl on Wilford's brow deepoied as he ^n^ 
but, after a moment's hesitation, apparently eonndMing ' 
the affiur too absurd to take notice o( he turned vnj 
with a contemptuous smile, saying, " Ton make your , 
punch too strong. Lawless." 

Archer instantly recovered his erect attitude, aad - 
with a flushed fiice seemed about to make some so|iy 
reply, when Lawless, who appeared nervously anziooi 
tbAt the evening should pass over haimonioittly, iaUr- 
posed. "Archer, you're absolutely inoonrigible ; lue|» | 
him in order Fairlegh, eh 1 give him some more psnek, 
and fill your own glaiBSy—it has been empty I don't knot 
how long. I'll find a toast that will make you drink, 
— bumpers round, gentlemen, ' to the heidth of tlte | 
prettiest girl in Hertfordshire.' Are you all ehsigad! 
I beg to propose 1" ' 

** Excuse my interrupting you. Lawless," exdiined 
I,— for I felt certain who it was he was thinking o^ 
and the idea of Miss Saville's name being mentioDed 
and discussed with the tone of lioenee eommon on neb 
occasions, appeared to me such complete jmibBsUoB, 
that I determined, be the consequenoee what thcf i 
might, to prevent it— "Excuse my interrupting jw, 
but I should feel greatly obliged by yonr substitntifif 
some other toast for the one you were about to propoK.'^ 

" Eh, what ! not drink the young woman's hesliki 
why I thought you admired her more than I do ; not 
drink her health) how's that, eh ?" 

" I shall be most happy to exphun to yon the reasooi 
for my request at some other time," replied 1, " at pre- 
sent I can only add that I shall consider it as apenoul . 
&vour if you will aooede to it." ! 

" It does not appear to me to require an CBdipei to ; 
decipher Mr. Fairlegh's reasons for this raqnest," ob- 
served Stephen Wilford, " he evidently does not ooniidff 
the nresent company deserving of the high hoDOoi of 
drinking the health of a young lady, whom fe diitin- j 
guishes by his admiration." | 

" Not over flattering, I must say," muttered hufAm, ' 
looking annoyed. 

" I suppose he's afraid of our hearing her naas. Itft { 
some of us should go and cut him oat»" loggciud 
Curtis in an under tone, which was, however, peiMj 
audible. 

" In the meanwhile. Lawless, I hope yoa*re notgoiig 
to indulge your firiend's caprice, at the expense A tbe 
rest of the company," resumed Wilford ; ** having niied 
our expectations, you are bound to gratify then." 

Lawless, who evidently hesitated between his Mr 
to assert his independence, and his wish to oblige m 
was beginning with his usual, " eh 1 why, dont you sec,' 
—when 1 interrupted him by saying, " Allow netoaa 
this matter at rest in a very few words. lAwlm, i , 
hope, knows me well enough to feel sure that I eooU i 
not intend any disrespect Sther to himself or his goeiti | 
—I believe it is not such an unheard-of thing for a fentk- 
man to object to the name of any lady whoa ^ I 
respects, being commented upon with the freedom inci- | 
dental to a convivial meeting sooh as this is— hovew ■ 
that may be, I have asked Lawless as a &voor not m 
drink a certain toast in my presence ; should beben- , 
willing to comply with my request, as I wonU net 
wish to be the slightest restraint upon him at kis hi 
table, I shall request his permission to withdiav: « 
this point I await his decision. I have only one smn 
observation to make," continued I, looking at WUfori I 
who was evidently preparing to speak, " whi^ i% ^ ■ 
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if, after what I have just said, any gentleman should 
continue to urge Lawless to give the toast to which I 
object, I must perforce consider that he wishes to 
insult me." 

As 1 concluded there was a murmur of applause, and 
Archer and one or two others turned to Lawless, 
declaring it was quite impossible to press the matter 
farther, after what I had said ; when Wilford, in a cold, 
sarcastic tone of voice, observed, " I am sorry Mr. 
Falrlegh's last argument should have failed in convinc- 
ing me, as easily as it seems to have done some others 
of the party ; such, however, unfortunately being the 
case, I must repeat, even at the risk of incurring a thing 
so terrible as that gentleman's displeasure, my decided 
opinion that Lawless, having informed us he was going 
to drink a particular toast, should not allow himself to 
be bullied out of it, in compliance with any man's 
humour." 

This speech, as might be expected, produced great 
excitement; I sprang to my feet, (an example followed 
by several of the party,) and was about to make an 
angry reply, when Oaklands, who up to this moment 
had taken no part in the discussion, but sat sipping his 
wine with his usual air of listless contentment, appar- 
ently indifferent to, if not wholly unconscious of, all that 
was going on, now rose from his seat, and having 
obtained silence said, ** Really, gentlemen, all this con- 
fusion appears to me very unnecessary, when a word 
from our host will end it. Fairlegh has asked you not 
to propose a certain toast ; it remains for you to say. 
Lawless, whether you intend to do so or not." 

Thus urged, Lawless replied " £h ] no, certainly not; 
Frank Fairlegh 's a trump, and I would not do anything 
to annoy him for more than I can tell : besides, when I 
come to think of it, I believe he was right, and I was 
wrong — but you see women are a kind of cattle I don't 
clearly understand— if it was a horse now — " 

A burst of laughter at this characteristic remark 
drowned the conclusion of the speech, but the announce- 
ment that the toast was given up appeared to produce 
general latisfaction ; for, since I had spoken, the popular 
opinion had been decidedly in my favour. 

" The cause of this littje interruption to the harmony of 
the evening being removed," resumed Oaklands, "suppose 
we see whether its effects may not as easily be got rid 
of. Every man, I take it, has a right to express his own 
opinion, and I think Fairlegh must allow that he was a 
little haaty in presupposing, that by so doing, an insult 
was intended— this being the case, he will 1 am sure, 
agree with me that he ought not to take any notice of 
Mr. Wilford's remark." 

** Yes, to be sure, that's it— all right, ehl" exclaimed 
Lawless, " come Fairlegh, as a favour to me, let the 
matter end here." 

Thne urged, 1 could only reply, that " I was quite 
witting to defer to their judgment, and do whatever 
they considered right"— and as Wilford, though I could 
see that he was annoyed beyond measure at having 
failed in persuading Lawless to drink the toast, re- 
mained silent, merely curling bis lip contemptuously 
when I spoke ; here the affair ended. 

As soon as the conversation became general, Oaklands 
turned to me with a mischievous smile, and asked in an 
under tone, " Pray, Master Frank, what's gone of all the 
wisdom and prudence recommended to me this morning? 
I am afraid you quite exhausted your stock, and have 
not reserved any for your own use; who's the fire-eater 
now, I wonder?" 

" Laugh away, Harry : I may have acted foolishly, as 
is usually the case, where one acts entirely from im- 
pulse ; but I could not have sat tamely by. and heard 
Clara Saville's name polluted by the re ji arks of such 
men as Curtis and Wilford — I should have got into a 
row with them sooner or later, and it was better to check 
the thing at once." 

*• My dear boy," returned Oaklands, "do not imagine 
for a moment that I am inclined to blame you; the only 



thing that I could not help feeling rather amused at, 
was your throwing down the gauntlet to the gentleman 
opposite, when 1 recollected a certain lecture on pru- 
dence, with which I was victimized this morning." 

" As you are strong, be merciful," replied I, " and, 
whenever I do a foolish thing, may I always have such 
a friend at hand to save me from the consequences." 

" That's a toast I will drink most willingly," said 
Oaklands smiling, "the more so, as it reverses the 
position in which we generally stand with regard to 
each other, the alteration being decidedly In my favour 
— but — " he continued, interrupting himself, " what on 
earth are they laughing at, and making such a row 
about]" 

"Oh, it's merely Curtis romancing with the most 
unmitigated effrontery, about something that neither 
he, nor any one else, ever did, out hunting," replied 
Archer, " a tremendous leap, I fancy it was." 

" Do not be too sure that it is impossible," replied I, 
" a horse once cleared the mouth of a chalk-pit with me 
on its back, when I was a boy; Lawless remembers it." 

"Eh! what] Mad Bess!" returned Lawless, "I 
should think I did, too; I rode there afterwards and 
examined the place — a regular breakneck looking hole 
as ever I saw in my life— tell 'em about it, Frank." 

Thus called upon, no choice was left me but to com- 
mence the recital, which, although there are few things 
to which I have a greater objection than being the hero 
of my own stoir, I accordingly did. Several remarks 
were made as I concluded, but, owing either to my 
well-known dislike of exaggeration, or to the air of 
truthfulness with which I had toM the tale, nobody 
seemed inclined to doubt that the adventure had 
occurred in the manner I related, although it was of a 
more incredible nature than the feat Curtis had re- 
counted. This fact had just excited my attention, 
when Wilford, turning to the man on his right hand, 
observed, " It's a great pity that some one hasn't taken 
notes of this evening's conversation ; they would have 
afforded materials for a new volume of the adventures 
of Baron Munchausen." 

My only answer to this remark, which was evidently 
intended for my hearing, was a slight smile, for I had 
determined I would not again bo betrayed into any 
altercation with him, and, being now on my guard, I 
felt pretty sure of being able to maintain my resolution. 
To my annoyance, Oaklands replied, " If your remark is 
intended to throw any discredit upon the truth of the 
anecdote my friend has related, I must be excused for 
observing that Lawless and I, though not actually eye- 
witnesses of the leap, are yet perfectly aware that it 
took nlace 

" Was that remark addressed to me, Mr. Oaklands 1" 
enquired Wilford, regarding Oaklands with an insolent 
stare. 

"To you, sir, or to any other man who ventures to 
throw a doubt on what Fairlegh has just stated," replied 
Oaklands, his brow flushing with anger. 

" Really," observed Wilford with a contemptuous 
sneer, "Mr. Fairlegh is most fortunate in possessing 
such a steady and useful friend ; first, when h3 dictates 
to Lawless what toasts he is to propose at his own table, 
and threatens the company generally with the weight 
of his displeasure, should they venture to question the 
propriety of his so doing, Mr. Oaklands kindly saves 
him from the consequences of this warlike declaration, 
by advancing the somewhat novel doctrine, that his 
friend, having spoken unadvisedly, ought not to act up 
to the tenor of his words — again, ilr. Fairlegh relates 
a marvellous tale of his earlier days, and Mr. Oaklands 
to visit the most trifling indication of dis- 



belief with the fire and fagots of his indignation- 
Gentlemen, I hope you are all pood and true Fairlegh- 
ites, or you will assuredly be burned at the stake, to 
satisfy the bigotry of Pope Oaklands the First." 

During this speefch, I could perceive by the veins on 
his forehead, swollen almost to bursting, his firmly-set 
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teeth, and Mb hands clenched till the blood was forced 
back from the nalla, that Oaklands was striving to 
master his passion; apparently he sncceeded in great 
measure, for, as Wilford concluded, he spoke calmly and 
deliberately, "T>e only reply, sir," he began, "that I 
shall deign to make to your elaborate insult is, that 1 
consider it as such, and shall expect you to render me 
the satisfisustion due to a gentleman.** 

"No, Hany," exclaimed I, "I cannot permit this: 
the quarrel, U it be a quarrel, is mine; on this point I 
cannot allow eren you to interfere — Mr. Wilfozd shall 
hear from me." 

"No, no!" exclaimed Lawless, "I'm sure you must 
see, Wilford, that this ta not at all the sort of thing, eh 1 
recollect Oaklands and Furlegh are two of my oldest 
friends, and something is due to me at all events, ehl 
—Archer— Curtis — this cannot be allowed to go on." 

By thia time the party had with one accord risen from 
their seats, and divided into groups, some collecting 
round Wilford and Lawless, others about Oaklands and 
myself, and the confusion of tongues was perfectly 
deafening. At length I heard Wilford's voice exclaim 
"I consider it unfair in the extreme to lay all this 
quarrelling and disturbance to me, and, as it is not at 
all to my taste, I beg to wish you a very good evening, 
Lawless.*' 

" You will do no such thing," cried Oaklands, and, 
bursting through the cluster of men who surrounded 
him and endeavoured to detain him, he sprang to the 
door, double-locked it^ and, placing his back against it, 
added " no one leaves the room tiU this affair is settled 
one way or other." The action, the tone of voice, and 
the manner which accompanied them, reminded me so 
forcibly of a deed of a somewhat similar nature at Dr. 
Mildman's, when Oaklands first heard of the loss of his 
letter containing the dieck, and began to suspect foul 
pla^— that for a moment the lapse of years was forgotten, 
and it seemed as though we were boys together again. 

Whenever Oaklands was excited by strong emotion 
of any kind, there was a proud consciousness of power 
in his every look and motion, which possessed for me an 
irresistible attraction; and now, as he stood, his noble 
figure drawn up to its fullest height, his arms folded 
across his ample chest, in an attitude of defiance a 
sculptor would have rejoiced to imitate; his head 
thrown slightly back, and his handsome features marked 
by an expression of haughty indignation; when I 
reflected that it was a generous rc^^ for my honour 
which excited that indignation, — ^f felt that my affec- 
tion for him was indeed "passing the love of women ;" 
and that he was a friend for whom a man might resolve 
to lay down his life willingly. 

While these thoughts passed through my brain. 
Lawless and several of the more influential members of 
the party had been endeavouring to persuade Wilford 
to own that he was in the wrong, and ought to apolo- 

S'ze, but in vain; the utmost concession they could get 
m to make was, that " he was not aware that he had 
offered any particular insult to Mr. Oaklands, but that 
if that gentleman chose to put such a construction upon 
his words, he could not help it, and should be ready to 
answer for them, when and where he pleased." 

They were then, as a last resource, about to appeal to 
Oaklands, when I interfered by saying, " that the insult, 
if insult it was, had originated''from the part I had 
taken in the proceedings of the evening, and was 
directed far more against me than OakUmds ; that under 
these circumstances, it was impossible for me to allow 
him to involve himself further in the affair. If my 
honour were impugned, I was the proper person to 
defend it ; there could be but one opinion on that sub- 
ject." 

To this they all agreed, and at length Oaklands him- 
self was forced reluctantly to confess he supposed I was 
right. 

" In this case, gentlemen," I contuiued, " my course 
is clear ; I leave my honour in your hands, certain that. 



in so doing, I am taking the idseet eourse ; honooitbk 
men, and men of spirit like yourselves, will, I Ud 
certain, never recommend anything incompatible vith 
the strictest regard for my reputation as a gentleosD; 
neither will you needlessly huny me into an set, the 
consequences of which might possibly embitter tbe 
whole of my after life. In order that personal fediig 
may not interfere any more with the matter, my fineod 
and I will withdraw ; Lawless will kindly convejto me 
your decision, on which, be it what it may, I pledge 
myself to act ; I wish you a very good nigfat." 

Then telling Lawless I should sit up for him, and 
shaking hands with two or three members of the putr, 
with whom I was most intimate, I drew Oaklandsli an 
within my own, and unlocking the door, left the rooiL 
Wilford's fierce black eyes glancing at us with a look ^ 
disappointed fury such as I have witnessed in a eaged 
tiger, being the last object I beheld. 



THE OBPHANSOF ST. GRATIEK; 

OR, 

PANCHETTE BRULAKD. 



CHAma I. 

It was Christmas Eve, and already night had fiiQ^ 
The snow fell in large flakes, and the wind howled la (k 
loose rafters of a cabin of St. Gratien, not fuhm 
the valley of Montmorency ; but the bad weather oet 
side was nothing in comparison to the desolation vliid 
reigned in the interior of this wretched cabin. 

Upon a truckle bed, with but scanty covering, lay a , 
sick woman. She was still young ; her thin pallid iei- ' 
tures seemed altered rather by grief and miaeiy tkaa 
by age; she was evidently dying. At the fi>ot of tk 
bed two children were asleep in a cradle ; and hj tke 
bed-side a young girl, of about twelve years old, ik 
kneeling and weeping. 

A silence almost to be felt pervaded this miaerabk 
chamber. In the interval of every gust of wind i^kk 
shook the door and window, mftkn^g them cieak « 
their rusty hinges, no other noise was heard save tbat > 
which the sick woman made in tossing on her laid | 
couch, and the gentle equal breathmg of the two diil- I 
dren. As to the young giri, she might have beoi taka 
for a statue, had it not been for the looks that nov ia > 
apprehension she east on her mother, as if half doaMii^ 
that she would again awake, and now raised imphuiaglT 
to heaven. 

A tallow candle, burning in a brass candlestick, wkki 
though much worn out, was as brilliant aa goH ^ 
light over this gloomy scene. 

But soon the sick woman, who for three d^ja had 
been unable to speak, suddenly sat up in her bed, aid 
distinctly pronounced the name of " ranchette." 

" Here I am, dear mother," odd the young giri 

" Tou are not yet gone to bed, my child," said she, is 
a weak fiiimtvoioe. 

" I do not feel sleepy, mamma," replied Fanchettt 
endeavouring to appear calm and tranquiL 

"What is the hour now r 

" The clock of St. Gratien has just struck eight" 

"Sit down beside me; I want to speak to yoo, Fas- 
chette." 

And the young girl silently seated hersdf ; for ibest 
was something grave and solemn in the accents d tk 
dying mother, like the sound of a beloved voice vfaicb 
is heard for the last time. The poor woman contiBBcd, ; 

" To-morrow, my daughter, is Christmas day; yw i 
will go to divine servioo, will you not1....70O wiB I 
take your brother and sister there .... no matter vkit j 
happens .... if even I should be . . . ." she heotatei | 
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then Bftld, " mnch worse ....** but it was easy to see 
that this was not the expression of her thoughts. 
Fanchette understood but too well, and a sob escaped 
from her. 

A tear flowed slowly down the emaciated cheek of the 
poor woman, and raising her eyes to heaTCUi she said :— 

" My God ! I confide them to thee .... My God ! 
do not abandon my poor children l** and then perceiying 
that Fanchette could no longer restrain her tears, she 
added : '* God is great, my daughter; let us respect the 
decrees of his holy providence ! To murmur is a 

crime. He who trusts in Him shall neyer be 

confounded, says the Scripture .... and now, whilst 
I have strength enough to speak, listen to me." 

Fanchette answered not, but, with heaving bosom, 
made an effort to restrain her grief whilst listening to 
the words of her mother. 

" Poor child !" said the dying woman, passing her 
thin burning hand through the beautiful black hair of 
her daughter. " You have been for six months your 
poor mother's nurse, and almost that of your brother 

and sister you may very well be weary ! ....'* 

And the mother tenderly regarded the already faded 
cheek of the young child, whence continued watchings 
and Ubour had banished the bright tint of health 
and youth. 

" Weary !" repeated Fanchette, passionately embrac- 
ing the hand of ner mother, which she drew down fh>m 
her head to her lips. *' Oh ! my mother, can one be 
weaiT when they are taking care of a mother]" 

" My darling ! how like your fiither ! my 

poor Brulard .... in everything as good a daughter 

as he was a son .... for he a&o took care of his poor 
old mother .... until the hour of her death. — He 

soothed her last moments, a^yon now soothe mine 

Poor Pierre ! . . . I married him then. We lived happily 
for six years ! . . .six years !.. . MyGod, I thank thee for 
these six years' happiness .... No doubt we then com- 
mitted some &ult which drew down Thine anger upon 

ufl Let it fall heavily on me, my God ! but have 

mercy on my children I" The fervour with which the 
widow Brulard pronounced these words having exhausted 
her, she remained silent for a few moments. Fanchette 
uneasily bent over her. 

" Mother," said she, " will you have a spoonful of 
your draught 1** 

And as the sick woman made a sign of acquiescence, 
Fanchette ran to a phial, and, pouring the contents into 
a pewter spoon, returned to the beo^ and assisted her 
mother to raise herself a little with the hand which was 
free, while with the other she held the spoon to her lips. 

" Thank God," said Fanchette, " it seems to revive 
her,** as the dying woman continued in a clearer and 
stronger voice : " The rain and hail destroyed our crops, 
and we were about to &11 into the most abject poverty . . . 
One day .... I remember it well, you were five years 
old, Fanchette, you were playing near me, I was nurs- 
ing little Pierre, and was in the f^ily way with Lazette, 
Bmlard entered the cottage, his face pale and agitated; 
he threw a purse into my lap. 

" ' Wife,' said he, ' that is from the Emperor.' 

" ' And what have you given in exchange]' I inquired. 

"'A thing of little value,' replied he ; ' a body and two 
anna, become useless upon a soil upon which the curse 
of God has fiiUen, otherwise our crops would have been 
blest to us. .... I set out to-morrow to join the army at 
Erfnrth.' 

" This was the 2d of September, 1808 The 7th of 

July, 1809, 1 read his name in the list of the killed at 
the battle of Wagram. .. . ." 

The dying woman again paused, overcome either by 
her wealmess, or by so painful a remembrance. 

" Since then. . . . I have known nothing but suffer- 
ing ! Had even health been left to me ! but 

no, I received a mortal blow on reading that &tal list 
.... I never recovered it . ... . grief and hard labour have 
heated my blood .... lam d^png, Fanchette. .. . It la in 



vain that I would wish to disguise it fh>m you, my poor 
child ! I must tell it to you .... do not weep .... I 

have a charge to entrust to you a sacred and a noble 

charge .... To you, who are not yet twelve years old, — to 
you who are yourself a child, — and who as such should 
know life only in its smiles and in its joyousness :^to 
you, Fanchette, I bequeath your brother and sister .... 

be to them a mother .... my child teach them to 

pray to God . . . Tell your broUier to be an honest man . . . 
Teach wisdom to your sister. ... Be all three honest 
and virtuous, and when I am no more .... come some- 
times to pray over my grave." 

Here the poor motiier was obliged to stop ; a pro- 
found silence succeeded to the sound of the dying 
woman's voice, which was only interrupted by the con- 
vulsive sighs of poor Fanchette, who felt as if dying 
with her mother, and who, by burying her fiice in the 
bed-clothes, sought to stifle her cries and sobs. 

" Fanchette, Fanchette," soon murmured the sick 
woman, " where are you ? .... my daughter .... is the 
light out, that I cannot see you V 

Almost cheating herself into the belief that it was 
so, Fanchette lighted another candle, though her heart 
told her that it was the shades of death that were 
darkening those eyes, which when she again took her 
place beside the bed were fixed and glassy. 

" Mother ! . . . . mother !" cried the imhappy child. 
Obtaining no answer, and perceiving that the breathing 
of her mother was becoming more laboured, Fanchette 
believed she was going to die, and this idea filled her 
with terror. Nevertheless the resolute child did not lose 
her presence of mind : her mother must have a doctor, 
and, without considering the advanced hour of the 
night, or the dreadful weather, she rushed from the 
cottage ; then, without covering on her head, without 
shoes, feeling neither the snow which fell around her, 
nor the ice which crackled under her feet, insensible to 
the sharpness of the cold at twelve degrees, she flew 
with the rapidity of an arrow from a bow over the dis- 
tance which separated her cabin from the abode of the 
doctor. 

It was ten o'clock when she knocked at the door. The 
doctor was going to bed ; he was in his dressing-gown, 
and had only to take off his stockings when Fanchette 
arrived. " My mother is dying !" This was all the 
poor child could say ; and, indeed, this was enough to 
explain the unseasonableness of her visit 

For a long time, the Mooter, a respectable old man, 
had divided his practice between his son and sonin-Iaw ; 
yet reserving to himself the poor of his district, he 
knew of the illness of the widow Brulard — he knew 
that she had reached the last stage of her sufferings; 
and though he was fully persuaded of the uselessnoss of 
his visit, he did not the less quickly dress himself to go 
to her. 

" Come near the fire," said he to Fanchette, whose 
teeth chattered with cold, and who was shivering in 
every limb ; " warm yourself, I will be soon ready, and 
we can go together." 

** Oh I excuse me, sir," said Fanchette, " but perhaps 
at this moment my mother may want me ... . she is 
alone and dying, sir." 

"But you are firozen," said the doctor, taking her 
little hand in his, which was like an icicle. 

" Frozen I" said Fanchette, disengaging her hand— 
"on the contraiy, I am burning, sir — You will 
excuse me, will you notT added f^e, in a suppliant 
voice, as she gained the door. Then, taking advantage 
of the silence of the doctor, who was looking for his 
boots, the young girl stole away, and returned home at 
full speed. 

The same silence reigned in the cabin. Fanchette 
flew towards the bed ; her mother's eyes were closed, her 
breathing was slow and gentle, her hand had lost its 
stiffness, but was heavy, damp, and cold. Fanchette 
took it in hers, in order to warm it. 

The doctor found her thus. 
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" Hash I she is aeldep/' laid she, as she perceived 
him. " Ah ! you have awoke her !....** 

And indeed, at the moment that he approa4!hed the 
bed, tbe dyin? woman opened her eyes, turned them on 
Fanchette, and from her on the cradle where tbe two 
other children were asleep, and she breathed a sigh — a 
very faint sigh. The doctor saw it was the last ; as for 
Fanchette, she still had hopes. 

" Mamma !" said she, with a tender caution, almost 
maternal ; " mamma, it is the doctor ; how do you feel 1 

tell him .... he has left his bed to come to you 

.... Mamma, will you not answer mel . . . ." 

But perceiving that her mother was motionless, and 
that her voice had no power to rouse her, and feeling 
the trembling hand of the doctor, who endeavoured to 
remove her from the bed, she uttered a fearful cry, and 
clung more closely to her mother. 

" Mother !" cried she, in despair. " Oh ! my God, 
have I no longer a mother !" 

These cries awoke the two children, who called her. 
Fanchette turned towards them, and, in a tone impos- 
sible to describe, she cried, 

" You are orphans I" 

Chaptbr II. 

Thb rays of the sun shining through the lattices of 
the little cabin of St. Gratien fell upon the poor Fan- 
chette as she still knelt beside the bed, and, with de- 
spairing sobs, called upon her mother, while the two 
children, seated in the cradle, were gazing with be- 
wildered looks on their sister, and upon the bed where 
they no longer saw their mother s face. 

And thus the day was passed. Fanchette never left 
her place, save at short intervals, either to give the 
children something to eat, or to render them any little 
service of which they might stand in need ; but she did 
not take them up. They were too young to know the 
loss they had sustained ; and they might perhaps have 

gone out to play To play ! whilst the body 

of their mother yet lay extended on her couch of 
suffering ! The young girl felt all that there would be 
painful and incongruous in this chUdish thoughtless- 
ness at such a time. As to her, she took nothing ; not 
because she considered it a duty to abstain, nor because 
she supposed that it would be a sacrilege to eat with the 
body of her mother before her, but simply because she 
did not think of it. Her loss absorbed her every faculty, 
and left her but one other thought — that of watching 
over the precious deposit which a dying mother had 
bequeathed to her. 

The sad rites that complete bereavement were now 
over. The body of her mother was hidden from her 
eyes, and borne to its last resting-place, and Fanchette 
felt that she was now indeed alone. On that night the 
voung girl for the first time for six months took off 
her cloUies to lie down. Her first thought on awak- 
ing next morning was of her mother. It was so short 
a time since she had been nursing her, that she rose 
hastily, as if by instinct, to nurse her still ,* but the 
empty couch of her mother recalled her to sad reality, 
ana her tears flowed afresh. 

Then the children awoke ; and, like Fanchette, their 
first word was — " Mamma !" 

Fanchette ran to them, took them in her arms, and 
tenderly embracing them, said : 

" I am your mother now, my dear children ; you have 
no other ..... Call me mamma ; I will love you, I 

will care for you like a mother You must love 

me dearly, to console me for her loss ; and I will love 
you, so aa to make you forget that you have lost her. 
, . . . Pierre .... Lazette kiss me " 

" But where is mamma V demanded the children. 

" She is gone on high, to rejoin our &ther/' replied 
Fanchette. 

" And shall we never see her again 1" 

" Never again 1" replied Fanchette ; and this sorrow- 
ful remembrance renewed her tears. 



However, calming her grief, lest she might sadden t«r 
much these orphans, who were too young to feel how 
irreparable is the lu8s of a mother, she dried her eyet, 
dressed the children, and brought them to the door of 
the cabin. 

She was seated on a stool, with Lazette before her, and 
holding her arm round Pierre, who kept on saying— 
" You are our mamma^ then V* when a yomig lady, 
mounted on a donkey led by a little boy, arrived at 
the cottage. 

Fanchette at once recognised the doctor^s daughter, 
and rose. 

" Poor children !" said the young lady, seating henetf 
on the chair which Fanchette presented to her, and 
taking on her knee the little Lazette, who stretched 
out her arms to her. " My father has told me of your 
sorrows," 

Then gently and kindly motioning to Fanchette to 
sit down opposite her, she added — 

" I have been thinking of you, Fanchette, and of your 
little family ; and this morning very early I have gone 
all through St. Gratien on your account. You an 
much beloved in the country, my little one, and 1 
scarcely needed to say a word, when every one preiaed 

upon me an offering. Look," continued the yoong 

lady, as she took from a little basket which she had laid 
on the ground a purse full of money, which she pre- 
sented to Fanchette, who drew back in astonishment 

"For me! madame!" cried she. 

" Yes, child ; but why do you not take it ? " 

" For me !" again repeated Fanchette, whoee ehe^ 
were covered with blushes. " You are very kiad, 

madam indeed .... I do not know how to thank 

you for so much kindness .... but my mother 

always told me never to receive money which I bad 
not earned .... and I have not earned this, madam." 

" Your mother is no more, child ; whilst she w» 
alive, she was able to provide for your wants, but now 
wo must think of that for her." 

" But I am not in want of anything," replied Fiu* 
chette, with a modest pride. "1 have still a little moaqp 
for my housekeeping. My parents, unfortunate as they 
have been, have never beggea ; and, whilst I have health 
and hands, I hope I shall never have need of alms to 

assist me in the care of my dear little family " Aad 

then fearful of having given offence, she added — " There 
are so many poor here, my good lady, on whom yoo 
might better bestow your money ; as for me, I wooid 
a^k one favour of you, if you will have the goodnetf 
still to interest yourself for me : it is to recommend me 
to some of your acquaintances, so that [ maj i^et be 
left without work." 

" Charming, noble child I" exclaimed the young lady, 
unable to repress her teara. " No— I will not insist sa 
your keeping this money; you wish to earn it, and 700 
shall earn it, my girl .... Farewell .... Take care of 
your health, and always be assured of the friendship d 
those who have hearts to feel." Saying these words, tk 
young lady tenderly embraced Fanchette and tha chil- 
dren, again mounted the donkey, and went away. 

Fanchette was able to dam stockings, and did plain 
work very well. It is easy to guess tiiat iJl tbe is- I 
habitants of St Gratien, of Enghien, Montmomcr, | 
and the neighbourhood, who had contributed to tk ( 
collection made by the aoctor's daughter, were still 
more ready when their nK>ney was returned to send 
work to the orphan girl ; and it is not le^ easy to eoa- || 
ceive that they did not bargain with her, but etit 
wished to give her more tban she asked, but this wai 
impossible ; they dared not propose it to her. 

The orphan of St. Gvatien soon furnished an ex- 
ample of what order and economy can accompliik, 
united to resolution. Hiding at four in the moniiig, 
the diligent girl began to work. At seven o'clock ia 
summer, and eight in winter, she awoke the children, 
took them up, washed thenu dressed them, kissed tbesi, 
and gave them their breakfast ; then she prepared pio> 
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Yiaians for the reit of the 4ay, and arranged her house, 
which was always remarkable for its .order and neatness. 
About noon, if the weather was fine and dry, she 
took the children into the neighbouring woods, and 
whilst they ran about, collecting dry sticks, moss or 
withered leaves for fuel, she sat down on the ground, at 
her needle-work. If the weather was bad, the children 
plaired near her in the cottage. 

On her return from these little walks, an exercise as 
healthful for her as for the children, she set to work 
again till night&ll, when she put the children to bed. 
There was much more to be done. This interesting 
orphan did not think her task completed ; nor did she 
go to bed until she had brushed, washed, and mended 
the elothes, now rather old, of Pierre and Lazette. 
These carea fulfilled, Fanchette retired to rest. What 
mother could have been more tender or more devoted 1 
In proportion as Pierre and Lazette grew up, their 
wants increased, and became more difficult to meet ; but 
Fanchette also grew taller and stronger. Certain it is that 
her zeal increased with the wants of her little family. 
These three orphans were very poor, indeed ; their de- 
stitution was extreme. Their break&st consisted of a 
bit of dry bread ; and a milk or vegetable porridge was 
all their dinner. Sometimes there was something left 
for supper, but very rarely. They ate meat only on 
holidays ; and yet never were they seen dirty, or in rags ; 
the patches on their clothes were always of the same 
colour and same material with the dress ; but they all 
three went barefoot in the summer. 

At last the time came when Pierre and Lazette must 
be sent to school. Well, Fanchette, by her labour and 
economy, found means to meet this new expense ; but, 
alas ! how many hours more of watchfulness and labour 
did she undergo in order to earn the necessary money I 
Our three orphans lived very happily, though poor, — 
and contentedly, though labouring hard. Fanchette 
had just reached her nineteenth vear, Pierre was just 
fourteen, and Lazette thirteen, when, on the 25th of 
August, 1822, very early in the morning, a handsome 
equipage drove rapidly through the viUage of St. 
Oration, slowly ascended the steep though short hill, 
and, to the great aatonishment of the inhabitants, who 
were going to their work, took the bye-road which led 
to the cottage of Fanchette. 



THE MAIDEN AUNT." 
No. III.— Chap. III. 

Edith and I had scarcely finished breakfast, the fol- 
lowing morning, when Mrs. Alvanlcy arrived. I was 
not disposed to thwart her evident wish to be considered 
** one of the family," and I allowed her full scope for in- 
gratiating herself with my feir young charge, of which 
she proceeded to avail herself by paying Miss Rinnaird 
the moat marked attention, implying rather than ex- 
pressing (every young lady will understand how this 
may be done,) a veiy lively degree of admiration of 
her personal charms, and volunteering a description of 
the principal families of the neighbourhood, which she 
gave with some spirit and piquancy, and a little ill- 
nature. 

'* You are new to this style of society, my dear," she 
concluded, "and you will be not a little amused as its 
involved and nicely-balanced machinery gradually 
opens to your observation. Happy girl ! You don't 
even know the difference between the " town set " and 
'Hhe county families "—the brand of disgrace and the 
badge of honour; neither are you aware of that myste- 
rious system of progression by which you rise in gen- 

(1) Continutd from paf« S67. 



tility as you retreat firom the balefiil precincts of the 
town. Now, the wife of a gentleman farmer who lives 
in a "place of his own"— heaven save the mark !— 
three miles up the country, is too elegant to visit the 
lady of an officer, whose family is ten times better than 
her own, but who is so unfortunate as to dwell within 
the turnpike. Then you must learn to distinguish the 
gradation of costume, which delicately marks the 
various classes, from the Parisian capote and gaudy 
satios of the attorney's lady, to the straw bonnets and 
sober-tinted garments of the member's wife and 
daughters, aristocracy increasing as outward show of it 
diminishes. All this you will see with your own eyes 
next Sunday." 

" Next Sunday ! " repeated Edith innocently. " What 
happens then 1 " 

" Why, you go to church, to be sure," replied Mrs. 
Alvanley, ** ana you will then have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of seeing all the varieties assembled together, 
and, if you class them according to bonnets, remember- 
ing the rule I have given you, you can't ful of dis- 
covering the two extremes at once, though you will 
require a little practice to discern accurately the inter- 
mediate sprades.^ 

*'I will be very attentive," said Edith, with a glance 
of extreme amusement at me, " and 1 dare say, by the 
third or fourth Sunday, I shall know them all asunder, 
and be able to reckon them over separately in my mind 
while the sermon is going on. Don't you think so ]" 

"Oh fie!" cried Mrs. Alvanley, playfully; "don't 
let Miss Forde think that I am corrupting your princi- 
ples. You must listen to the sermon, of course ; Mr. 
Lymes is a very fine preacher." 

" Then am I to count the bonnets during prayers I" 
demanded Edith pertinaciously. 

Her instructress seemed a little embarrassed. " Nay, 
you are rather severe," she said ; " I ^id not of course 
meau that. But one has plenty of time for such things 
during the going in and coming out." 

"Preparation for service -and practical result pro- 
duced bv it — I understand exactly," said Edith ; and 
then added quickly as if afraid she was being too sati- 
rical : " But Mrs. Alvanley, that is the regular conven- 
tional description of vulgarity and gentility which you 
have given— that classing people by their dress. I 
don't think it holds good in reality — at least I'm sure 
it would not with me, for I would never put on an un- 
becoming poke bonnet for the sake of looking aristo- 
cratic in a country church." 

" I admire that sentiment," cried Captain Everard, 
entering the room with Frank Kinnaird; "it is as 
genuine as it is boldly expressed. No higher principle 
can be proposed to a young lady than that of always 
doing, thinking, and wearing, whatever is most be- 
coming." 

Miss Kinnaird was a little out of countenance, but 
laughed heartily. 

" Well," she said, "it is what we all do, only we are 
not all brave enough to confess it" 

" Very true," returned he ; " and it is a fine thing to 
do what you have done — namely, to bring your avowed 
principles to the same level as vour actions. We won't 
inquire how you have achieved it, but will leave the 
imagination to conclude that it was by raising the one 
—not by lowering the other." 

" Oh, I can't contend with you," exclaimed Edith. 
" But I was in hopes that a night's rest would have pro- 
duced a happier frame of mind. I laid your misan- 
thropy last night to the account of your &tiguing 
journey, but I begin to be afraid that it is inherent" 

" Yes," he replied, " I was bom with a cold heart and 
a sour temper, and I am glad of it It saves a world of 
trouble. All those sentiments which you will have to 
learn by a tedious and afflictive process which I won't 
pain you by describing, come to me naturally." 

"They are not sentiments at all," cried Edith. 
" Don't degrade the word by such an application." 
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" Give them a name, then," said he. " What shall I 
call them?" 

" You may call them prejudices and mistakes, if you 
please," answered Miss Kinnaird smiling ; " / dare not, 
you see, because I have not known you long enough." 

I interrupted the combatants by introducing Captain 
Everard to Mrs. Alvanley. After the usual civilities 
had been exchanged, he said, addressing himself to me, 
" I have had an adventure this morning, and I am eager 
to tell it." 

" Indeed I " cried I, " pray indulge yourself. We are 
all anxious to hear." 

"We were alone in the drawing-room at Acton 
Cottage," he began. ''I was studying; Kinnaird was 
smoking a cigar." 

"//"cried Frank indignantly, "I was not doing 
anything of the sort. And as to your studies — " 

" My dear fellow I" interrupted Everard, " these Uttle 
graphic touches give life to my narration. If you were 
not smoking a cigar, you might have been; and so 
there is no harm in handing you down to posterity as 
having been actually so engaged at a given time. But 
let me go on. A thundering knock at the door dis- 
turbed us~we foreboded visitors ; and Frank, who is 
apt to indulge in a few graceful <id libitum variations of 
costume during a morning at home, was forced to beat 
a hasty retreat" 

" This is the most unfair mode of telling a story that 
I ever heard," interposed Kinnaird. 

" You shall set it all right when I have done," said 
his friend ; "you shall supply a commentary, like the 
notes to a ghost story, in which the editor takes pains to 
let his readers know that he is not such a fool as to be- 
lieve what he is telling, though his teeth chatter, and 
his hair stands on end, all the while. Well, my teeth 
chattered I assure you; no ghost could have been so 
bmM as the apparition which followed that knock at the 
door, and came upon me, deserted and solitary as I was. 
A lady, enveloped in a perfect haze of gauzes and laces, 
and the like unsubstantial investments, glided into the 
room, and addressed me with a degree of warmth that 
would have overcome a man less acquainted with the 
amiable impressibility of the sex than myself." 

Mrs. Alvanley, Miss Kinnaird, and I, all exclaimed at 
this, and insisted on his retracting before he could be 
allowed to proceed. 

" Well, then, I recant," cried ho ; " they are not gene- 
rally impressible. It is only where I am concerned. 
Now, don't interrupt me again, pray. You shall be 
allowed your commentary, as well as Kinnaird, when I 
have finished. This fitir lady addressed me as follows. 
I shall try to give you her exact words : * You wiU ex- 
cuse this unceremonious visit ; but I am so veiy anxious 
to make your acquaintance, that I resolved to dispense 
with etiquette, and come in person to secure you for my 
party on Thursday evening.^ I bowed, and said I should 
be veiy happy to come. I always accept invitations, 
how inexplicable soever they may be. She proceeded— 
' I am afnid there was a mistake about the note I sent 
you ; I am afhud it was left at the wrong house. But I 
felt justified by my intimacy with your lovely sister—' 
Miss Kinnaird, I beg your pardon, I forgot you were in 
the room. The Unknown continued to talk about you 
for some time. * To be sure,' she justly observed, 'that 
girl is * " 

" How can you be so absurd V cried Edith, laughing 
and colouring. " But who was the lady] She mistook 
you for Frank, of course ; and she must be some Mend 
of mine. Do tell me who she was." 

" Oh, hell never tell you ! " said Kinnaird. " When 
he is in this humour there's no getting a word of sense 
out of him. It was Lady Yaughan. You know they 
have property in this neighbourhood, and young Lord 
Yaugnan came of age two months ago, and is come down 
with his mother to winter here. I expect they will be 
nncommonly pleasant neighbours." 

"Lady Yaughan !" repeated Edith, her colour deep- 



ening as she spoke ; " oh, I know her Tety well. I spent 
five weeks in the same house with her last Hidannuner, 
and she was very kind to me. I am giad tbej m 
here." 

" Was Lord Yaughan of the party also !" inquired 
Captain Everard quietly. 

"Yes!" replied Edith, looking down; "tJiey ¥ae 
both there." 

" Lord Yaughan is an extremely good fellow,* said 
Frank. " I saw a good deal of him at Weymoath last 
autumn, and I liked him very much. They will bs 
great acquisitions. They are coming to call here 
to-day, Miss Forde," added he, turning to me, " as tlie; 
are most anxious to bespoik you and Edith for Uik 
ball of theirs, next Thursday. And Lady Yaughti 
begged me to break the ice for her, and induce yoa m 
excuse such short notice; it was only the day before 
yesterday that she knew we were all coming here." 

I said nothing of the three weeks which I had passed at 
Enmore without receiving a visit from Lady Yangfaaa. 
who unfortunately had not suspected that the beauuiiii 
heiress, whose acquaintance she was so anxious to culti- 
vate, could be coming to reside with a person bo aniiB- 
portant as myself ; but I made haste to answer tb 
eager inquiry in Edith's eyes by saying thai I shoold 
certainly accept the invitation. 

*' How good of you 1" cried Mrs. Alvanley : " Y«j 
who hate gaiety, and go so little into society ! Hemea- 
ber, dear Miss Forde, whenever you find the dotis 
of a chaperon at all too much for you, I shall be moA 
happy to relieve you." 

1 knew that Mrs. Alvanley would have given her tan 
to have obtained the entrfe into Lady Yaug^han's ho^e, 
so I took this self-sacrificing offer for just as much as it 
was worth, and replied coolly that 1 had always eon- 
templated accompanying Miss Kinnaird into sic£ 
society as Alford could afford her, and that I rejokai 
for her sake in having to b^n the duties of a ch^icj^ 
so early and so auspiciously. 

We were interrupted here by the announcement d 
the very persons who formed the subject of our oooTef- 
sation; namely Lord and Lady— or, as I Buppo«I 
ought to say- in the present case — ^Lady and Lori 
Yaug^ian. 

Lady Yaughan was a lively, elegant woman, still m. 
the sunny side of fifty, with easy mannere, and e 
abundance of small talk. She contrived to keq> t^ 
two young men, Mrs. Alvanley, and myself, thonwgklr 
engaged in conversation with her; while her am 
devoted himself to Miss Kinnaird in that diieet^ im- 
mediate, and business-like manner, which marks t^ 
flirtations of some men, and which seems to mj, "l 
came here solely for the purpose of seeing you, toad I 
mean to make the most of my time." This kind & 
wooing leaves no room for the timid flutter, the sen^- 
tive doubt, or the consciousness which detects secret 
engrossment under assumed indifference ; it is reBoh::te 
and undisguised throughout, and seeks no shadier spa 
wherein to pour forth its sentimentalities thui the baM- 
room staircase, or the opera lobby. And the dianete}' 
of such a lover, consistentiy enough, is generally xnazlDed 
by a disposition to seize the prominent featares^ as^ 
overlook the finer details, of whatsoever is submitted to 
his consideration ; you shall find that his eiyoymeDt « 
Shakspeare is confined to an interest in the sUtj 4f 
the play, and that his admiration of the countn^ eattrt^ 
in an intense appreciation of pic-nics. Lord Vaagii^ 
however, was a very favourable specimen of his daw. 
Good-looking, gentlemanlike, ana fluent, he aawsd 
Edith so well, that there was not a single pause in tkes^ 
conversation, while his merest nothings were rsndeeJ 
interesting by the tone of deference and the look ^ 
admiration with which he uttered them. 

I watched my &ir charge closely, but could b«4 
satisfy myself that her symptoms indicated uajfe/JSmf 
deeper thian the gentie chanty wherewith a giil iawv I 
ably judges her first admirer. Still h^ state in%>e j 
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say the least of it, promifiing ; she blushed, smiled, and 
did not look him straight in the face ; there was no 
saying to what it might come. I knew that Lord 
Vaughan bore a very high character, and that, in point 
of circumstances and position, he was an unexception- 
able pdrti, so I resolved to give him every assistance 
in my power, and I could not help indulging a little 
triumph as I remembered Owen's exceedingly low 
opinion of my capacity as a manoeuvrer, and antici- 
{Mkted his perfect contentment with the engagement 
into which I expected that his ward would enter while 
under my charge. Only two things specially worthy 
of note occurred ere the lady and ner son took leave, 
viz. ; Edith was engaged for the first polka on Thursday 
evexiing, and Mrs. Alvanley was expressly included in 
the invitation to the ball. She owed this little piece of 
good fortune to the foresight which had induced her to 
take off her bonnet and shawl immediately afber her 
arrival : Lady Yaughan having concluded, naturally 
enough, that she was a visitor in the house. 

*' Well, Edith, I congratulate you !" cried Frank, 
when we were alone again. " A ball and a conquest so 
soon after your debdt, — it is more than you could have 
expected.** 

" Yes;" replied his sister, "isn't it niceT 

"Isn't it nicer repeated Captain Everard, inquir- 
ingly. " Which r 

" Neither is to be despised, I assure you," observed 
Kinnaird. " Lord Yaughan is a most agreeable fellow, 
and what is more, he bears the highest character pos- 
sible." 

" Indeed," sud Everard dryly, " what has he done T 

" Done !" reiterated his friend, half puzzled, half in- 
dignant. "I don't know what you mean, Everard. 
What whim now is it, that induces you to run down 
Lord Yaughan ]" 

" Run him down !" cried Captain Everard, a little 
indignant in his turn ; "1 never had such an idea ; 
only you are running him up so confoundedly, that it 
makes a man look about to discover what he has done. 
' The highest character possible,' simply means that 
this promising youth of twenty-one is neither a game- 
ster nor a drunkard ; at least I believe that is the plain 
English of the phrase." 

"Nay," interposed I; "You must not deal so 
strictly with mere conversational expressions. More- 
over, I think that a man's merits ought to bo judged 
according to his temptations ; and you will allow, ^t 
to a young man entering life under Lord Yanghan's 
circumstances, temptations are neither few nor trivial." 

" My dear madam," exclaimed he with earnestness, 
" Lord Yaughan may be an angel for anything 1 know, 
and very probably is. Pray don't fancy that I want to 
depreciate him." 

" No," said Edith, " it is human nature in general 
that you want to depreciate. You want to renew the 
argument of last night" 

"I did not remember that there was an argument 
last night," observed he quietly—" Who argued T 

I felt absolutely enraged at this rudeness, but Miss 
Kinnaird only laughed and said, " How insulting !" 

"I thought," replied he, "it would rather be an 
insult to a lady to suppose her capable of arguing. 
Surely it militates a little against that etherial gentle- 
ness which characterises all the females in your ideal 
world, and which endears them so much to the high- 
sonled generous men, as companions for whom they 
were created." 

" I wish you would not pretend to know anything 
about my ideal world," exclaimed she, "you make 
dreadful mistakes about it Besides, I should like to 
know which is most to be reprobated— a woman who 
cannot argue, or a man who cannot believe T 

" Don't reckon me in the latter class !" cried he, 
catching for a moment the eagerness of her tone. 

" How delightful !" said Edith. " For once you have 
■aid what you think." 



He laughed. " You don't know me," was his answer, 
" or you would know that I always speak as I tliiak. 
You charitably give me credit for being a vast deal 
better than I seem ; on the contrary, like most of my 
fellow-creatures, I am a vast deal worse." 

" I don't think that is possible," cried Edith. " Nay, 
you need not laugh; I assure you I am in earnest. 
According to your own profession, you have neither 
faith, hope, nor charity." 

" That is a tremendous accusation," he replied ; " of 
course you arc prepared to substantiate it" 

" You cannot deny it," persisted she ; " you have no 
faith in human nature, no hope that it will ever become 
any better than it is, and therefore, of course, no 
charity." 

" You have described me exactly," said he, bowing; 
" your insight into character is wonderful ; you ought 
to write fashionable and domestic novels." 

But Edith was not to be bantered out of her severity 
Whether it was that she was genuinely interested in the 
subject, or that she was a little angry at the disparaging 
tone which Captain Everard had adopted about Lord 
Yaughan, I cannot say, but she proceeded with in- 
creased animation. " Do you know that I think your 
opinions are, if sincere, the most wonderful and the 
most miserable that I ever met with 1 Have you never 
in all your life met with affection — real, true, unselfish 
affection, that can overcome and endure everything V 

There was a momentary expression of pain in his 
face, as if he shrank from the subject, — at least so I fan- 
cied, — but it passed away in an instant, and he answered 
in his former enigmatical tone, in which neither Edith 
nor I were able to separate the jest from the earnest, 
the assumption from the reality : " Oh ! yes, often ! 
It is a very pretty thing to play with when the sun 
shines." 

Edith looked at him with an expression of genuine 
horror; he laughed, and after a moment's pause she 
continued. " Well then, we won't talk about yourself. 
Of course you must know yourself better than 1 do, and 
if you say that you are incapable of feeling anything, I 
am bound to believe you. But I will maintain that you 
have no right to judge other people by the same rule. 
You must look upon yourself as an exception, and when 
you want to understand others, you must take it for 
granted that they have minds and hearts unlike vour 
own. Now, there is Frank for instance — pray don't 
fancy that his friendship for you is like yours for him." 

" Frank is a very good fellow," said Captain Everard 
with the same provoking smile, looking towards his 
friend, who had withdrawn to the further end of the 
room to write a letter; "and I am so well satisfied with 
his friendship that i would not wish to look too closely 
into it" 

" Do you mean to pay that his affection is only a play- 
thing* for a sunshiny dayl" exclaimed Edith, indig- 
nantly ; " Do you mean to say that if you were in trouble 
he would not make sacrifices in order to serve you V 

" I would never a;*k him," returned Everard. 

" Why not 1 Would you be too proud to ask a service, 
even of a friend j" 

" No," said he, '*' but I like to keep a few little snug 
illusions as long as I can ; at any rate I wouldn't dis- 
perse them with my own hand. But it is a shame to 
talk to you in this manner. Your faith in your own 
illusions is so zealous that I would not disturb it for the 
world." 

" You cotdd not," cried she. " My illusions, as you call, 
them, are truth, and that is my great comfort. It is 
not because I am young and a woman that I tJiink In 
this manner — the older I grow, the more steadfastly I 
hope I shall believe in the reality of everything which 
you despise ! I would rather die this moment than 
think as you do !" 

He looked at her an instant with a half-amused, half- 
admiring expression, and then replied— "i>i chi mi 
fido, guardami Dio ! Di chi turn mi fido mi guarderd 
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io/^ Ton know the proverb, donbtlefls. Klnnaird, 
isn't it time for us to be moving T 

" I'll follow you," replied Frank, looking up ; " I muat 
finish this letter." 

Captain Everard bowed and took his leave. 



THE BOAT AND THE CARAVAN, A FAMILY 
TOUK THROUGH EGYPT AND SYRIA.* 

The interest of this work is considerably impaired by 
the attempt, not very skilfully managed, to overlay with 
a slight coating of fiction a simple and straightforward 
narrative, which bears the strongest internal evidence of 
being told, in all other respects, with a scrupulous ad- 
herence to truth. An English gentleman in search of 
health and relaxation, after a life busily spent in com- 
mercial pursuits, sets off in company with his wife and 
child, whether son or daughter we are left in doubt, on 
a tour through part of Egypt and Syria. But, instead of 
telling the story of his travels plainly in his own person, 
he, with the very extraordinary idea of giving " a little 
variety to the narrative," assumes a fictitious name, 
speaks of himself in the third person, and adds to his 
iamily a supernumerary son or daughter and a female 
attendant; thus most gratuitously throwing suspicion , 
upon one of the greatest merits of Ms book, its truth, 
without in the slightest degree imparting to it the live- 
linees, or permitting to himself the freedom, of well- 
managed fiction. 

In other respects the work deserves to be spoken of 
with much praise. The traveller, whoever he is, makes 
no attempt to astonish his readers by the exhibition of 
much antiquarian lore ; indeed, by addressing his book 
chiefly to the young, he in a great measure precludes 
^himself from doing so, and the reflections, conceived in 
the best possible spirit, are sometimes, it must be ad- 
mitted, rather stucUously simplified to the level of infan- 
tile understandings. Still he has observed carefully, 
and described in a very, pleasing style, and, we doubt 
not, with much accuracy, the most striking objects 
which he met with, and the incidents he encountered on 
a track not often ventured upon by English ladies and 
children, and not so frequently traversed by any as to 
make it impossible to throw both novelty and interest 
into the account of a Journey over it. 

As a specimen, and by no means the best, of our 
authot^s style, we extract a part of his description of the 
ruins of Thebes. 

" The origin of Thebes is lost in the obscurity of 
extreme antiquity, and but little is known of its early 
history. It is supposed to have been founded by the 
mighty conqueror Sesostris, who is believed to have 
flourished previous to the captivity of the patriarch 
Joseph in Egypt The recent discovery of a method 
by which hieroglyphics can be deciphered has already 
tended to throw much light on the subject ; but pro- 
bably many years will elapse before the chronology of 
the history of the country will be established, if it be 
ever clearly settled. But few centuries had passed after 
the universal deluge before it became a powerful em- 
pire, and fu* in advance of the rest of the world in arts 
and sciences. The early Greeks acquired most of their 
knowledge from the Egyptians, and it is supposed that 
Sesostris was the ruler over the greater part of Asia. 
It is remarkable, that while so many of the temples of 
Thebes remain in a tolerable perfect condition, almost 
all traces are lost of other less important buildings. If 

(1 ) •• God protect me ft-om the man I tnut 1 I will protect myielf 
Drom him whom I trust not!" 
(1) Londoa: Bogae, Fleet Street 1847. 



they bad been substantially conitmcted, they could not 
have mouldered into dust from the effect of time tnd 
weather ; for where man has not destroyed, the temples 
remain almost as perfect as when first erected. It ii, 
therefore, reasonable to conclude that the ordhorj 
habitations of the Thebans were little better thin t^ 
miserable dwellings of the modem Egyptians. Probsblj 
the wealth and power of the country were e&tirelj 
devoted to the services of a false religion. The pnem 
monopolized all the learning of the times, and iUa- 
trated in a striking manner, that knowledge is power. 
If this theory be correct, we can in some mtmn 
account for the extreme magnificence and gmdeor oC 
these wonderful remains ; but if^ on the other haaive 
reflect that they were erected at a time when the worid 
may be said to have been in its infimcy, and that dming 
the last two thousand years nothing has been prodoeed 
which can rival the temple of Kiunac in niagnitiide 
or magnificence, our wonder remains nndiminidtt^ 
Machinery must have existed of which we have » 
record or conception, or how could masses of stone 
weighing a hundred tons be raised to the top o( 
columns sixty or seventy feet high 1 There must, to>, 
have been great knowledge of chemistiy, for the eol«m 
employed in the decoration of the interior are itill 
as bright as ever. Great skill in tempering metil 
must have been acquired, for the hard granite, tad 
much harder porphyry, are minutely scolptnred, wkik 
columns, ceilings and walls, are covered with aboondks 
profusion of bas-reliefs, all cut with extreme aecuner. 
The temples of Upper Esnrpt, and the wondrous pyn- 
mids of Sakkara and Ghizeh, alike show how vain i 
thing is human ambition. The mighty soveieigiisvk 
projected them very probably did not live to see tkei 
completion, and Uie very names of these ifflmomi 
heroes are forgotten. 

" The Daltons first visited the Temple of Luxor, irtai 
stood within a hundred yards of their boat. A nomto 
of Arabs had offered themselves as guides ; it wu en 
dent that they could be of no service, and as Diin& 
said, they frequently knew much leas of what tkr 
offered to show than those they wished to condiet 
through the ruins ; but as it was not likely that tbn 
would give up the hope of being employed, one «s 
chosen "pro/ormd,** and the rest informed they ^^^ 
not be required . At least half a dozen, howexj^, added 
themselves to the partv, in hopes of coming in Us 
some share of the backsheesh. 

" On each side of the grand entrance stood, till Toy 
lately, an obelisk of granite, partly buried in the sue, 
but still rising to a height of sixty feet One of tbec 
was removed by the French a few years ago, and ii nw 
placed in the Place de U Concorde, at Paris. It it ea)^ 
culated to weigh five hundred thousand poands. a 
seventy-six feet high, and formed out of one Uock (^ 
rose-coloured granite. The cost of its removal tntaa 
ancient site, and its erection in its position, vas io- 
mense. A canal was dug from the river to its bait 
and it was lowered at once into the venel iriiich carried 
it down the Nile. The French engineers pride thee- 
selves upon the skill and science employed in traniftr' 
ring the mighty mass to their belov^ Paris, bot tiis 
obelisk is less than two thirds the size of one vhic^ 
stands before the church of St. John Lateran, in RoBt 
There are three others in the " eternal city* which ait 
of equal magnitude, and seven more of smaller diinefr 
sioDS, all brought fit>m Egypt by the old Romaaa. T^ 
Pasha offered the obeliak still standing at Loxor to tfe 
English Grovemment, which was not willing to iacs: 
the heavy expense of its removal. 

"Behind the obelisk, and close to the Pn^jln ve 
two gigantic figures in red granite, sadly mntilatetl 
and more than half buried in uie sand. Twenty fcet rf 
the upper part of each are yet above the suriaee. 1^ 
Propylon is nearly two hundred feet wide, and bor 
than sixty high. It is covered with scolptors, aad, *> 
at Edfon, a gigantic warrior is representeid otgaged ^ 
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the slaagliter of his enemies. On one side, he stands in 
a car drawn by two spirited horses, who are trampling 
down the conquered foe, while he is about to discharge 
his bow among their ranks. In the other, the enemy 
is represented in full flight, and in the utmost confusion, 
while he stands alone amidst a heap of slain. 

" The next day was devoted to the Valley of Tombs, 
one of the most interesting and remarkable spots in 
Egypt. A hot ride of more than a hour brought our 
travellers to the mountains which enclose it ; nothing 
could exceed the dreariness of the road on which they 
now entered. High barren rocks shut them in on 
every side. Their path lay through a wilderness of 
sand, scattered with hugh fragments of stone, which 
had rolled down from above. Scarcely a blade of 
vegetation was visible, and the sun's beams, pouring 
down on their heads and reflected by the hills, were 
hardly bearable. The heat of that valley in the summer 
must be past endurance. Having proceeded for some 
distance, they reached a still more confined space, and 
arrived at the spot where the 'kings and counsellors 
of the earth built desolate places for themselves.' 
The tombs have been excavated principally on the 
right side of the valley, and after receiving their 
tenants, every effort was made to cover the entrances, 
and it would be easy again to cover up the small 
unadorned portals with loose 'earth and stones. Long 
before the Christian era, most of them had been broken 
into by the Conquerors of Egypt, and their royal 
tenants disturbed for the sake of the treasures which 
were buried with them. They now stand open, and in 
eveiy instance have been much defaced by the un- 
scrupulous antiquary and wanton Arab. 

" The first tomb visited by the Daltons was that dis- 
covered by Belzoni, nearly thirty years ago. Entering 
the narrow and unostentatious portal they passed a long 
gallery which slopes downwards. The rock in which it 
was excavated is hard, and of a remarkably close 
grained stone, resembling that used in lithography. 
The sides are covered with hieroglyphics in small 
characters, and cut with beautiful nrecision. It led 
into a large hall similarly ornamented. They then de- 
scended a staircase, and passing through a long 
corridor, entered into a chamber of considerable mag- 
nitude, which from the splendour of the embellishments, 
has been called the Hall of Beauty. Where they have 
not been defaced, the figures are quite perfect, and the 
colouring remarkably bright and fresh. Beyond it, 
our travellers had to pass along another corridor, and 
they finally arrived at the largest hall, where Belzoni 
found the sarcophagus which once contained the body 
of the Pharoah for whom this magnificent resting-place 
was constructed. He had every reason to hope that it 
still remained undisturbed, for he had been stopped in 
his progress by finding the. end of one of the corridors 
blocked up and ornamented like the sides, so as to con- 
vey the impression that the excavation ended there. 
But having made his way through the obstruction and 
entered the last hall, the sarcophagus was discovered 
empty, with the lid lying by it, broken in two. A hole 
in the floor showed that it had been entered by a 
subterraneous passage made in an opposite direction 
from the entrance, but the invaders had contented 
themselves with removing the body and any valuables 
deposited with it. 

" Some of the larger chambers were supported by 
square pillars, left standing when the excavations were 
made : they also were covered with sculpture, but being 
more easy of access than the walls, they have suffered more. 

" Large portions have been cut away, and two or three 
were lying in fragments, left there, the guide said, 
by Leipsins, after an ineffectual attempt to remove 
them. When Belzoni entered this magnificent tomb, 
he found it in as perfect a state as when first con- 
stmcted ; now there is scarcely a square foot of bas- 
relief which is not more or less defaced. The smoke of 
the torches and candles necessarily used by visitorB is 



also obscuring the bright colours and blackening the 
roof. It is really grievous that a monument of such 
surpassing interest, that might have been kept in good 
order for centuries to come, should be so quickly and 
shamefully mutilated. 

" The Daltons entered several other tombs; one is even 
greater in extent than that called after Belzoni, but not 
so richly embellished ; others are nearly choked up at 
tbe entrance. Most of them contain an enormous 
sarcophagus, without ornament or inscription, and cut 
out of a block of granite. The ponderous Ud lies by 
its side, generally broken into two or three pieces. The 
passage leading to the chamber where they are de- 
posited, is just large enough for the sarcophagus to go 
through : it was probably lowered on rollers, and it 
would be diflicult to force them up the inclined plane 
without widening the space. 

" The beautiful alabaster sarcophagus which Belzoni 
managed to take out from the great tomb without 
injury, was sent to England, It is of singular beauty, 
and nearly transparent, although about three inches 
thick. He sold it to the late Sir John Soane, for 3000/., 
and it now forma the chief ornament of his museum.^ 
Both the inside and the outside are covered with 
sculpture, minutely and admirably executed, contain- 
ing several hundred figures. The subject represents 
the funeral obsequies of the deceased, and many cap- 
tives are introduced in the procession; among them 
the Jews are distinguished by their physiognomy, and 
serve to confirm the opinion of Dr. Young, who de- 
ciphered the hieroghyphics, that it once contained tJhe 
body of Pharaoh Necno, who invaded Judea in the 
reign of Josiah.' From the number of halls in this and 
some other of the tombs, and their elaborate oma^ 
ments, it does not seem improbable that part of them 
at least were designed to be used as banqueting rooms 
in celebrating the feasts of the dead.' 

" The travellers, having first taken lunch in one of 
the tombs, and rested awhile after the labour of ex- 
ploring so many, retumea into the plain, and visited 
the Temple at Goumon, which bears the name of 
Memnonium. Near it lie the gigantic fragments of 
the largest statue in the world. It must have been an 
arduous task to destroy it. They cover a large space 
of ground ; and the surfitce of the different parts of the 
body is but little injured. It is formed of red granite, 
of so hard a nature that portions are sent to Cairo to 
be used in cutting glass. The figure was originally sixty 
feet high, and weighed two million pounds. The ear 
is three feet long, and the shoulders twenty-two feet 
across. From thence our travellers proceeded to a very 
singular subterraneous Temple, excavated out of the 
rock. It is not large, and is decorated in a somewhat 
similar style to the others ; but there is reason to believe 
that it is more ancient than those of Kamac or Luxor. 
The fa9ade, pillars, and some colossal figures are all cut 
out of the live rock. 

" Near it were some very extensive catacombs, into 
which the party entered. The first chamber is laige ; 
but the stench arising from a countless number of 
bats which have taken up their abode in these tombs 
was so great, that no one but Mr. Dal ton was inclined 
to proceed further. Provided with lighted candles, 
he and Daireh followed the guide, who led them through 
a long passage, from which others branched off to the 
right and left The foul birds of night, disturbed by 
the intruders, flew about in all directions, semetimes 
dashing into their faces, and at others putting out their 
lights. Mr. Dalton proceeded for several hundred 
yards, through various passages, and then descending 
a flight of steps, traversed an equal number of gal- 
leries running underneath the others. It was a perfect 

(!) Sir John Soane left his house in Lincoln's-inn-fields, with 
all iu contents, to the countrr, and the public are admitted 
gratuitously during the month of May only, each year. Why it is 
not always accesaible, we do not know. It is well worthy of a Tiiit. 

(2) 2 Chron. XXXV. 20, 22. (3) PsahacvL2«. 
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labyrinth ; and more like the conrts and streets of a 
small town^ in extent and number, than a receptacle 
of the dead. There were a few remains of mammies, 
but almost all had been carried off. Even in the lower 
stoTj, the bats were very numerous, and the air was 
extremely hot and close. He reiumed to daylight in a 
profose perspiration, and sickened by the foul smelL" 



In Original Poetry, tba Name, real or aMnmed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Capitali under the titte; in Selectiont, it it 
printed in Italics at the end. 

THE PAINTER'S SOLACE. 

o. 

[StoKoaELLt had one son, a youth of great promise and 

exceeding beauty, who was unfortunately killed at Cortona; when 

he was brought home to him, the body was carried into his painting 

room, where he painted his son's portrait, and shtd not a tear.] 

Onwjlbd the lifeless cone they bear, 

And reach his father's roof; 
They enter, lay it on the ground. 

Then silent stand aloof. 
No eye should new a fither's griefs- 
No voice address his woe ; 
So they tnmed, and left hun as he stood. 

Ere tears began to flow. 
And day had passed, and evening fled, 

And midnight's fearfU (jiloom. 
And at break of day the nsing sun 

Shone brightly through that room. 
The painter rose,— one thought he had 

That soothed his breaking heart, 
One solace he may yet enjoy, 

Ajid owe it to his art. 
He rose, advanced with faltering step, 

His pallet then he took ; 
His eye, it was ondimmed by tears,— 

His hand, it scarcely shook. 

Now seated near the lifeless clay, 

He traces ere it fliee 
The beauty dearest to his heart. 

And fiurest to his eyes. 
He paints, and grief forgets to grieve. 

And anguish to complain. 
While his feeble hand its art essays 

The loved one to retain. 

His task is o'er, and tranquilly 

He sees them bear away 
AH that once bound him unto life. 

And now it only day. 

He gazes on what seems to him 

Tne emblem of that mind. 
That fifuie where truth and purity 

In beauty were enshrined. 

And this alone can soothe his grief 

And cdm his troubled heart, 
Until that blessed hour shall come. 

When from earth he may depart. 



i^fscellancotts. 

** I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.**— JfoRtoipfiff. 

SUPBBSTITIOV REOAimnfO THB OWL IK CETtOH. 

Axon the birds in Ceylon there are few more remark- 
able than the Virginian homed owl {Bubo Virgxnianus), 
Wilson, who has described this bird in his American 
Ornithology, tells us that " as soon as evening draws 



on, and mankind retire to rest, he sends forth mdi 
sounds as seem scarcely to belong to this worid, start- 
ling the solitary pllgnm as he slumbers Vy his ftavA 
fire, 'making nignt hideous.' This j^iastlj watdunan 
has frequently warned me of the i^proach of mcfnii^ 
and amused me with his singular exclamations, some- 
times sweeping down and around my fire, uttering a 
loud and sudden Waugh 0, Waugh O, sufficient to have 
alarmed a whole garrison. He has other nocbinal 
solos, no less melodious, one of which very strildngly ^^ 
semble the half-suppressed scream of a person soffiMa- 
ting or throttled.** The writer first heard the wailiBg 
or groaning exclamation of this bird while he wMa^ 
companying a body of troops through a densely wooded 
country about midnight, for the purpoee of suiprising 
and capturing a Kimdjran chietlain. The KandyiDs 
consider the cry of this owl as a presage of deaih or 
misfortune, unless they adopt a chum to arert its &tal 
summons. They call this bird BagahmoonOt deril-&ce, 
or devil-bird, and by many the cry is presumed to cobk 
directly from the devlL The veracious Knox (who ii 
1681 published his excellent " Historical Kelation of the 
Island of Ceylon**) is obviously of this opinion, for be 
says, " This for certain I can affirm, that oftentimes tk 
devil doth cry with audible voice in Uie night ; ^tisveiy 
shrill, almost like the barking of a dog ; tlua I have 
often heard myself, but never heard that it did ai^ybody 
any harm. Only this observation the inhabitants of 
the land have made of their voice, and I have made H 
also, that either just before, or very suddenly after thii 
voice, always the king cuts off people. To believe tbt 
this is the voice of the devil, three reasons urge ; beeaoK 
there is no creature known to the inhabitants that eriee 
like it, and because it will on a sudden depart from one 
place and make a noise in another, quicker than asj 
fowl could fly, and because the very dogs will tiembk 
and shake when they hear it, and it is so acconnted by 
all the people.— JWar«AaZr« Description and C<mpai 
of Ceylon, p. 18. 

Bkketolbnoe is a duty. He who frequently pruim 
it, and sees his benevolent intentions realised, atlesgik i 
comes really to love him to whom he has done gooi 
When, therefore, it is said, " Thou shalt love thy nei^ 
bour as thvself,** it is not meant thou shalt love 1^ 
first, and do good to him in consequence of that lovt, 
but thou shalt do g^ood to thy neighbour, and this tkj 
beneficence will engender in thee that love to mankiad 
which is the fulness and consummation ci the iBdi» 
tion to do good. — Emmdnuel Kant 
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<2D]bepstofD ODastle. 



FAinu)— long famed— in the page of the pictureaque— a 
locality in which artist and author Ioyo to linger, and 
apostrophized by the poet of nature, — 

" O sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer through the wooda," 

the associations of the river are, unquestionably, height- 
ened bj the graceful memorials of the past which stud 
its banks. Among these, the ruins of Chepstow castle 
occupy an extensiye area, adjoining the port and market 
town of Chepstow, on the Wye, about two miles and a 
half from where it falls into the estuary of the ScTem. 
The advantageous situation of the town, near the 
mouih of the Wye, is supposed to have rendered it a 
powerful position, both in Roman and Saxon times. 
Elovrever, the assemblage of natural and artificial beau- 
ties is of the most enchanting character; for the tourist, 
laving passed the fantastic nugesty of the Pierccfield 
lifis, capped with magnificent woods, finds himself in 
i^iercefield Bay. " To the right, a line of perpendicular 
liffa is still seen, but crowned instead of trees with an 
txnbaitled fortress; which, for a moment, might seem 
o have been cut out of the rocks. The view is closed by 
. range of red diffs, with the mi^gnificent iron bridge 
•f Chepstow spanning the river. This is the last of the 
Teat views on the Wye, and, if seen under favourable 
ircnmstances of time and tide, it is one of the finest." 
" T^he Wye and its AssociatioM," by Leitch Ritchie,) 
mother tourist describes the beauties as so " uncom- 
lonly excellent, that the most exact critic in landscape 
^ould scarcely wish to alter a position in the assem- 
lage of woods, cliffs, ruins, and water." Among these 

VOIfc III. 



features, the Wye and its banks are conspicuous. The 
ridge of cliff" on the left bank below the bridge is remark- 
able both for its form and variety of colouring ; while, 
on the opposite bank above, the gigantic remains of the 
castle, stretching along the brink of the precipice, give 
an air of romance to the picture, not frequently found 
in one df the crowded haunts of men. From different 
points, the views are exceedingly beautiful — ^the scenery 
not being surpassed, perhaps, by anything similar in 
Britain. 

The bridge is a noble structure of cast iron, erected 
in 1816. It has five arches resting upon stone piers; 
but although, in reality, a massive structure, it has, 
when viewed from the river, that air of lightness which 
iron bridges usually possess. The old bridge was com- 
posed of a level floor, carried upon wooden piers, except 
in the centre, where a pillar of stone, dividing Gloucester 
and Monmouth, was the support. Afterwards, however, 
stone piers were substituted for those on the Monmouth 
side, before the two counties joined in the erection of 
the present handsome structure. 

The castle of Chepstow is commonly stated to have 
been built originally by Julius Caesar, a common pater- 
nity for old structures; in this case, ascribed only 
upon unauthorized assumption, fostered, though, per- 
chance, by some idle or ill-informed topographer. For 
it is tolerably certain that Caesar never was at Chep- 
stow; and that Roman relics, although abundant in the 
neighbourhood, have never been discovered in the town. 
The plan and architecture of the castle, too, are of, a 
much later date than the Roman dominion in Britain. 
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However, the name by which the town is at present 
known is Saxon, and denotes a place of traffic ; and Le- 
land traces at least its prosperity to its sitnation bein^ 
favonrable for commerce. "The towne of Chepstowe,** 
says he, "hath been very strongly walled, as yet (the 
sixteenth century) doth appere. The walles began at 
the grete bridge over the Wy, and'so came to the castel ; 
the which yet standeth feyer, and strong, not far from 
the ruin of the bridge. A grete lyklyhood is, that 
when Carguen began to decay, then began Chepstow to 
flourish, for yt standeth far better, as upon Wy, there 
ebbing and flowing, by the rage coming out of the 
Serem, so that to Chepstowe may come grete shippes." 
The ruins crown the brow of the precipice forming 
the right bank of the Wye, and the northern walls are 
close to the edge ; the rest of the fortress being defended 
by a moat, and its own lofty towers. 
" The ground plan was divided into four courts. The 
first, which was entered by a Norman gateway, con- 
tained the great baronial hall, the vast kitchen, and 
apartments on a scale of considerable grandeur. At the 
south-eastern verge of this court is the keep, or citadel, 
now called Harry Marten's tower. The second court 
contains no architectural remains, except the walls ; but 
in the third is a remarkable building usually designated 
" the chapel,** and seeming to have formed one magnifi- 
cent galleried apartment The fourth court was sepa- 
rated from the rest by a moat, which was crossed by a 
drawbridge. 

The building of the castle is ascribed, in Domesday 
Book, to William Fitzosborn, Earl of Hereford. It was 
inherited by his third son, Boger de Bri8t<Jlio, who was 
deprived of his estates, and condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment for rebellion. Of this fierce Norman baron, 
Dugdale has preserved the following characteristic anec- 
dote : 

" Though he frequently used many scornful and 
contumelious expressions towards the king, yet he was 
pleased, at the celebration of the feast of Easter, in a 
solemn manner, (as was then used,) to send to this Earl 
Kodger, at that time in prison, his royal robes, who so 
disdained the &vonr, that he forthwith caused a great 
fire to be made, and the mantle, the inner surcoat of 
silk, and the upper garment, lined with precious furs, 
to be suddenly burnt. Which being made known to 
the king, he became not a little displeased, and said, 
* Certainly he is a ven/ proud man who ha* thus abused 
me ; hut, by the brigJUness of Ood, he shcdl never come 
oui of prison as long as I live t Which expression was 
fulfilled to the utmost, for he never was released during 
the king's life ; nor after, but died in prison." 

In the reign of Henry I., Chepstow Castle passed into 
the possession of the Clare family ; of whom Richard de 
Clare was sumamed, lUce his father, Strongbow. and was 
£Eimous for his Irish adyentures. Espousing the cause 
of Dermot Macnaugh, King of Leinster, against Boderic 
the Great, King of Connanght, upon the promise of 
Dermot's daughter for a wife, and his kingdom for an 
inheritance, the brave soldier landed at Waterford in 
1174 ; married the princess ; with 1200 men conquered 
the promised kingdom, and took possession of Dublin, 
the capital. This double fortune, however, so offended 
Henry II., that, in high dudgeon at this presumption 
of a subject, the king confiscated his estates, and car- 
ried an army over to Ireland, for the purpose of an- 
nexing Leinster to the English crown. Strongbow 
submitted; abandoned Waterford and Dublin to his 
feudal master ; was restored to his estates, and made 
constable of Ireland. 

By the marriage of StrongboVs daughter, (he having 
no male issue,) Chepstow Castle next came into the hands 
of one of the greatest men of his time, Williiun, marshal 
of England, lord protector of the kingdom ; and by the 
marriage of his daughter, (for although he had five 
sons thcv all died without issue,) it fell to Hugh Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk. This daughter was Maud, remarkable 
for luwring been in her widowhood created marshal in 



virtue of her descent: the king himself, Henry IT!. 

solemnly gi"vnne the truncheon into her band. * J^b? 

was buried in Tintem Abbey, in 1248, her body beinc 

cap-ied into the choir by her four sons. 

There is little worthy of record in the several chjrnre: 

of the possessors of Chepstow Castle, until it was fioldt:> 

the Earl of Pembroke : whose heiress Elizabeth wt- 

veyed it by marriage to Sir Charles Somerset, aftenrarc? 

Earl of Worcester. Churchyarde records the fiwt of Uk 

sale in these uncouth rhymes : 

" To Chppsf owe yet, my pen a^vne ranst passe, 

When StTonjrbow once Can Earlc of rare renowitt), 
A lonj? time since, the lord and maister was 
(Tn pnnroly sort) of castle and of towne. 
Then after that, to Mowhrnv it befell. 
Of Norfolke Duke, a wort hie known full well ; 
Who sold the pame to William HoThert, knight. 
That was the Earle of Pembroke then hy riglit" 
We now approach a passage of more stirring inters 

in the history of the fortress. 

Early in the civil wars, Chepstow was garrisoned h 
the kinsr: until, in 1645, Colonel Morgan, ffovemor c^. 
Gloucester, at the head of 300 horw?. and 400 foot, vA 
assisted by the mountaineers, with little difficulty mat; 
himself master of the town : and, in a few day?, c^ 
pelled the eovemor. Colonel Fitzmorris. to surrender 
the castle. But the fortress was afterwards surprised h 
the Royalists, under Sir Nicholas Hemys, who, in ib^ 
absence of the governor, by means of a secret com- 
spondence, obtained possession of the western jrate. aod 
made the garrison prisoners of war. On this evat, 
Cromwell marched against it in person, took poese^s 
of the town, but assailed the ca.stle without saoce*. 
thouerh garrisoned only by IfiO men. He then kf. 
Col. Ewer, with a train of Artillery, seven compausi 
of foot, and four troops of horse, to prosecute the nt^. 
The frarrison, however, held out valiantly, nntil tk 
provisions were exhausted ; and even then refused v> 
surrender urder promise of quarter, hoping to e«ap? 
by means of a boat which they had provided for Ub; 
purpose. A soldier of the parliamentary army, feow 
ever, swam across the river, with a knife betweei Mj 
teeth, cut the cable of the boat, and brought it i«t: 
the castle was at length forced, and Sir FichoU* 
Hemys and forty men slain in the assault. This eres" 
was considered by the parliament so important thit tbt 
captain who brought the news was rewarded with fiitj 
pounds ; nnd a letter of thanks was sent to Col E»r. 
and the officers and soldiers engaged in that Mrrict 

In 164.5, the cAstle, with the other estates beloi^it: 
to the Marquis of Worcester, were settled upoa Olira 
Cromwell ; but were given back to the Worcester fetii^; 
at the Restoration. 

Next comes a tale of captivity in the castle, wh.-a 
for alone: period wns rcganled as a political martyni«2. 
The suiFerer was Henry Marten, one of the jwte' 
of Charles f ., who was confined here twenty jeiB «Sg 
the Restoration. 

Marten appears to have been one of the most leake 
opponents of royalty. He does not seem to have l^^ 
himself of irreproachable character, if we may tr^' 
Anthony Wood, who relates that, "being authorize !j 
Parliament, about 1642, Marten forced open a ptsX :r^ 
chest within the college of Westminster, and tlKD«^«» 
the crown, robes, sword, and sceptre, belonging iDcie»5ff 
to King Edward the Confe^^sor, and used byallonrti^f^ 
at their inaugurations." With these regalia. Marten.'* 
the recklessness of scornful humour, invested G«*^" 
Wither, the Puritan satirist, who, thus crowned s- 
royally arrayed, exhibited himself to the bystan(^e^ 

Yet Marten was a member of the High Court of -^ 
tice, regularly attended the trial of Charics, uwpff^* 
when the sentence was pronounced, and a^ ^. 
death-warrant A shameful story is also reUtfd^^ 
Cromwell and ^Marten, when about to sign, spatt^t^ 
ink over each other ! However, the«o two wo:'-'" 
quarrelled at last; Marten opposing Cromwell's^- 
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tion to become king, saying, " if they must have a king 
he had rather have had the last than any gentleman in 
England ; he found no &alt in his person^ but in his 
office.'' 

After the Restoration, Marten surrendered, with other 
regicides, to the king*s proclamation. He was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and was removed 
from the Tower to Chepstow Castle. Here he was 
treated with lenity ; was permitted to spend his pro- 
perty as he pleased ; to enjoy the society of his ivife ; 
to receive visits, and even to return them in the 
neighbourhood, accompanied by a guard. He died of 
apoplexy, in the twentieth year of his confinement, and 
Bcventy-eighth of his age. He was buried in the chan- 
cel of the parish church at Chepstow. Hence the follow- 
ing passage is a poetical exaggeration : — 

" For thirty years, secluded from mankind. 
Here Marten lingered. Often have these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 
He paced around his prison. Not to him 
Did nature's fair varieties exist ; 
He never saw the sun's delightful beams, 
Save when thro* yon high l^rs he pour'd a sad 
And broken splendour." 

The thirty years must be diminished to twenty ; and 
the seclusion from mankind must be understood to be 
as easy as captivity would permit. This explanation 
may abate the tourist's anxiety to read Marten's epi- 
taph, written by himself, and freshened, by order of the 
churchwardens, in 1812; but, magna est verilas, et 
yrevalehit. 

The castle remains are now, as our engraving shows, 
a picturesque but crumbling group ; intermixed with 
foliage and clustering evergreens, mantling the decay of 
art with the luxuriance of nature. In June last, the 
Chepstow Horticultural and Floricultural Show was 
held in the courts of the Castle, in which were gaily 
decorated tents and brilliant displays of flowers. " The 
effect," says a report of the ffite, " was enchanting and 
magical. Indeed, the foregone associations connected 
Rritib the spot chosen by the committee, viz. the castle, 
tor the exhibition ; the contrast of its modem uses to its 
primitive intentions, when each massive tower bade de- 
nance to its hostile intruder ; when the eastern portal 
^as defended by two massive latticed gates, iron bolted 
ind bound, and by two ponderous portcullises ; as a 
rhole, the gay scene could not be contrasted with the 
Mst but with reflections of the most pleasurable nature." 
rhis, in truth, were a much fitter subject for the muse 
than Marten's captivity I 



THE MERCHANT.! 

CHAP. V. 

Th« merchant had not yet visited all his friends, and 
le wandered away by himself in the direction of a little 
hatched cottage on the borders of the common. Some 
rew trees, trimmed in grotesque shapes, formed an arch- 
ray over the entrance into the garden, which was in 
)erfect order. The most scrupulous cleanliness and 
leatnesB reigned within and without this little abode, 
md were equally remarkable in the person of it« pro- 
)rietor, an old, attenuated, wrinkled dame, in closely- 
rimpcd cap and folded kerchief, who sat in a wicker 
:hair, so placed as to afford her a view of her garden 
md gate. • Neville cast a look around, which was evi- 
lently not the scrutiny of a stranger, but that of one 
rho was seeking iandliar things The old woman, 
rhose curiosity was easily stirred, cried : *' Won't you 
Talk in, air, and gather some flowers ?" 

Neville silently accepted the invitation, and enteriDg 

(I) Continued from p. 22S. 



the garden picked some rich, dark wall-flowers as he 
passed them. 

" Hester," he said, as he stood beside the old woman's 
chair ; ** you do not recollect me 1" 

" No, indeed, sir, I don't," she replied, after stedfastly 
surveying him. 
Neville smiled, but it was mournfully. 
" Bless me 1" cried the old woman, resting her hands 
on her knees, and gazing up in his face ; " there cer- 
tainly is something in your smile that I ought to know." 
" Indeed there is, Hester ; and my name you cannot 
have forgotten, — it is Neville." 

" Neville 1 — Is it possible 1 — You are Mr. Edmund, 
then. That ever I should live to see it ! My poor young 
mistress ! Ah ! Mr. Edmund, how little did you orl 
think that you would come back to find this poor old 
withered body, and not to find her !" And she raised 
her bony hands to her face, and was for a while over- 
powered with the painful recollections which his pre- 
sence awakened in her. 

Neville was silent. His companion never was so for 
many minutes together, so she now recommenced : — 

" When you stopped at my gate, I felt, I don't know 
why nor wherefore, for you are altogether changed, Mr. 
Edmund, that it was no stranger that was there. Now, 
if Miss Juliet had come down to me, as she often does, 
and said, 'Mr. Edmund is coming home, Nurse,' I might 
have fimcied that old times were come back again, — ^for 
she is just my young lady to my eyes." 

Neville started. How chanced it that his own wild 
thoughts were the first that found utterance from the lips 
of her whom he sought that he might learn the histc^ 
of the past ? He conquered his agitation, and replied : 
— " Hester, I should think that you could tell me as 
much of what passed after my departure as any one 
can." 

Now perhaps it may seem strange that Neville thus 
sought the side of this aged rustic to listen to facts and 
comments, — nay, more, — to give utterance to feelings, 
— all of which he would hush to silence in the inter- 
course between himself and Markham. Why does he feel 
it more endurable to listen to her unhesitating rehearsal, 
in her common phraseology, of circumstances which 
Markham would tremble to make known in the most 
guarded terms ? There is something in the simplicity 
with which the poor mention the most startling and 
heart-breaking truths, which has a less painful effect 
than the timid allusions made to them by the more 
educated. Again and again the old woman touched on 
the likeness which his friend's daughter bore to her 
who should have been his bride, and declared that the 
likeness was borne out in her 8weet and gentle temper ; 
and Neville felt, that again and again could he return to 
her cottage, to hear her pursue the same theme. At 
length he said : — 

" She seems to me more grave and silent than — 
than is natural at her age." 

" Aye, indeed, she was blithe enough when you were 
here ; — but, Mr. Edmund, if you had come a few months 
ago, you would not have had occasion to complain that 
Miss Juliet wanted life; — no, indeed. It did me good 
to see her coming with her merry laugh, that 1 was 
sure to hear before she was in sight ; but now I watch 
her creeping along the common ; and once, I declare, 
she passed the very gate, not knowing it, and turned 
back again with a start. Oh ! it is a sad thing to see 
her ; and enough to make your heart ache ! She looks 
so like her who went before her, that I can't but thii^ 
she's agoing the same way ! " 
Neville gave a deep sigh. 

" What ails her, Nurse ]— Do they not mark this 
change, and care for her health % " 

•* What ails her ! Ah ! Mr. Edmund, what is it that 
ails yoimg folk ] — You have not yet forgotten ! But the 
other day she was standing just where you stand, look- 
ing so pale and sad — and I said to her : * Don't let 
things preii^ too heavily on your young heart; pray 
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don't !' In n moment she was as red as that damafik 
rose, and she cried : ' What do yon mean, Nnrse ? No- 
thing presses on my heart' But I know very well that 
there does. " 

** Tell me all yon know, Hester. I don't ask from 
curiosity." 

** But here she comes herself, sir ,*" and Juliet was 
within a few steps' of the gate. Her arrival entirely 
changed the nature of the discourse. A few kind and 
cheerful words passed between her and Hester, and then 
she left the cottage, accompanied by Neville. 

" I hope Hester is a favourite with you alV' he said. 
" She stands high in the list of the few friends England 
has to afford me." 

" Oh, yes, we all love her for her warm heart, and for 
a cheerfulness and merriment which one little expects 
to find at her age, and not often in her class. I don't 
think such gaiety is common among the poor ; I sup- 
pose hard toil and hard fare wear down tneir spirits, 
and of the first Hester has had her share. Whenever 
we come to see her, howtever sick or weaiy we find her, 
she is always full of life before we quit her." 

" You," said Neville, in a low voice, " must be espe- 
cially dear to her, not only for your own sake, but for 
the sake of one whom she sees again in you." 

He felt as if, in painfully uttering these words, he 
taught Juliet to expect from him that deep and fervent 
love which filled his heart, and revealed to her the ne- 
cessity of its existence ; and so to have done was some 
relief. 



Nfvillh, during the remainder of their walk, was as 
abstracted and spiritless as Juliet in her most dejected 
moments. She attributed his sadness to the remem- 
brances of the past brought before him by the old do- 
mestic with whom he had been conversing, and she was 
deeply touched and interested when she perceived that 
years had not impaired his constancy, nor chilled his 
affections. She was inclined to muse on what seemed 
to her, smarting from recent disappointment, almost a 
phenomenon. She could not consider this faithful love 
without a disposition to repine, for she deemed his suf- 
ferings, bitter as they were, in nature preferable to those 
wliich she had undergone. Absorbed in these reflec- 
tions, she walked sadly and silently by his side, little 
aware how much his thoughts were occupied by her; 
at length she felt that his eyes were fixed on her face, 
and that tears were stealing down her cheek. She 
turned her head away hastily. 

"Juliet," said Neville, kindly, " surely lama very 
old friend, if a very new acquaintance. There need no 
preliminaries to intimacy between us. Let me speak 
to you henceforth always in the former character. My 
first visit to your home must soon end. Impatience to 
see my dearest Mend brought me here in such haste 
that I must depart again with no less speed; but I 
would, before I go, speak to you on subjects with which 
no stranger intermeddleth. Why should I speak to 
you as a stranger, Juliet, — to you, the child of my friend, 
and far more to me than that alone could make you. I 
have returned to England, Juliet, without relations, 
without friends ; I bring with me princely wealth, and 
my chief object is to advance the interests and the hap- 
piness of my friend's children. I came here hoping to 
find no uneasiness that I could not remove. I discover 
it where it grieves me most to see it. From your own 
lips I would learn if I can do anything to promote your 
happiness." 

Juliet made no reply, nor raised her eyes to his. She 
turned very pale, and trembled violently. Neville, in 
some alarm, drew her arm within his, exclaiming : — 

** I have been too abrupt where I should have spoken 
most guardedly. Do not try to answer me, Juliet! 
Only think on what I iiave said, and communicate your 
wishes to me in any way you like. Consult with your 
parents, and let your fieither speak with me. All that I 



ask from you is candour, and believe me that to serrs 
you will be the utmost happiness I can know." 

Juliet strove to speak, but could not. The aogniiili 
of her countenance betrayed no common grie4 ud 
deeply distreesed her companion. 

" I will not leave you till you reach home," he sai^ 
in tones of regret and self-reproach, and they mored 
slowly down the shady lane which led to the Gnitge. 
Wlien within a short distance from the house, Julk 
began in a low voice, which trembled at first, bat ^ 
fimier as she went on : — 

" Mr. Neville, I cannot part from you without ByiBf 
a few words in reply to an offer of such unboonded p- 
nerosity and kindness. I feel indeed that yon are bo 
stranger to us in heart, and I will show you the cand«3 
you desire. The grief which you have marked in me 
is one which no remedy which you can propose cook 
possibly remove. Pray forget its existence, and nerer 
recur to it again." 

"I cannot bear to see you as yon are, Juliet,'' sk 
Neville, in a tone of deep feeling. 

''Nor shall you," replied Juliet^ with a digshj 
beyond her age. " I have said that you can do noyui; 
for me, but I can do much for myself, and with the tk 
of Heaven, so I wilL I will not long sadden those «b 
love me by outward dejection." 

" Nay, Juliet," interrupted Neville, glancing tai 
alann at her slight form' and pallid cheek, "tax set 
your strength too severely." 

" I am much better thui I have been," she sud, in her 
former tremulous tone, and for the first time a flood of 
tears came to her relief. 

" Oh, Juliet ! if, on further deliberation "" 

" Urge me not, urge me not," exclaimed Juliet, ^ 
mently. " You tempt me — and it is to certain miBerr T 

These mysterious words ended their disoomie. §m 
hastily opened the gate of the shrubbery, and, pointis 
out to Neville a path which led to the house, she abn^ 
turned into another. 



Neville did not ask himself directly, whether oj 
secret joy mingled with the pain which it coit ^s 
to see his scheme for Juliet's happiness overthrpn. 
He soon forgot himself to think solely of her, and (b 
compassion which such thoughts awakened led bii 
back again to his generous projects. As he pssMd tb 
evening with his friend, he could not abstain from ^ 
preaching the subject, and at length he repeated to his 
all that had passed. Mr. Markham's eyes glistened i» 
he heard him ; joy beamed in them though thej sfis 
with tears. 

" She is a matchless girl !" he exclaimed, with iiR- 
pressible emotion. " She is the most high-ininded,t^ 
noblest creature ! She spei^ truly," he continaei 
after a pause, with more calmness. '' Juliet has a natml 
energy which will not allow her to remain downas. 
She has many to love, and she has many duties to po- 
form, and she does perform them with i\ the ardour £* 
an affectionate heart and a high spirit. I trust coei 
dently that there is enough around her to enable a 9ti«s^ 
mind in all the vigour of youth to r^y from deep^ 
afiliction than hers has been; for, thou^ bitt^.it i 
not of a nature to be lasting. Still I confess that toast 
as we do at present, resignation holding the place d 
happiness, is a spectacle which touches us deeply.'' 

" But must this be 1" cried Neville. " Can notbii? 
be effected to restore the latter T' 

Mr. Markham extended his confidence further, ib^ 
related these facts to his friend. The former inGonba^ 
of the living now held by Mr. "Villieps, (and thereaiei* 
at the Rectory, so near to the Grange,) had been t bo 
of good education and considerable abilities, who ^ 
out a scanty stipend by preparing young men fortfear 
entrance into the Universities. These so-called p^ 
eiyoyed, however, the main disposal of their own ti*- 
and profited as little or as mucn as pleased theo^ehts 
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by the powers of instruction cerUunly possessed, bnt 
not certainly exerted, by their tutor. Among those 
entrusted to liis care, was the son of a great man, at 
least in his own estimation very great, for Sir Ralph 
Harvey was a man of veiy old family, and of unbounded 
pride, though by no means superabundantly wealthy. 
His son Lyttelton Harvey was handsome^ impetuous, 
evidently headstrong, apparently resolute. His society 
was generally fascinating to those of his own age, it was 
especially so to the young and lovely girl whom he felt 
impelled to please by every means in his power. In a 
short time he was Juliet's passionate adorer. Mrs. 
Mar k ham was not a very wise woman, Mr. Markham 
not a very prudent man — at least, so Neville gathered 
from the details he heard. The first built castles in the 
air, and believed them founded on earth ; the second did 
not recognise the danger till the evil was accomplished. 
Then he behaved like a man of honour and of resolution. 
He reminded Lyttelton of his youth ; he forbade his visits 
to his house ; he referred him to his Either for a sanction 
of his passion, to time as a test of his earnestness. In 
consequence of these injunctions, he discovered that 
Lyttelton was rather rash than resolute. His arbitrary 
father had been from his earliest years the object of his 
fear, and he quailed in his presence, though, apart from 
him, he boasted of independence. Time also led him 
to consider that it was not wise for a man so young, 
and bom to such hereditary honours, who might com- 
mand a choice of the beauty, or rank, or wealth of Eng- 
hmd, to ally himself with one as destitute of the two 
more solid advantages as she was richly endowed with 
the first, and with " all with which Nature halloweth 
her daughters.** 

He began to acquiesce in the superior wisdom which 
had withheld him from carrying out a rash purpose, and, 
though he blushed to avow the complete change, he 
went so far as to inculcate resignation to Juliet, and to 
evince that he was an apt scholar in the lesson he taught. 
Juliet was quicksighted, and had more than a common 
dignity and delicacy of perception. She recognised the 
iteration, and, smarting under the grief and the humi- 
liation, she made it clearly known to Mr. Lyttelton- 
tfarvey, that she fully appreciated the wisdom of her 
ather^s conduct, and the meek submission of his own. 
^he returned some foolish tokens which were to have 
ived with her in life, and to have lain with her in the 
prave. Life is short, but we outlive many things which 
lad a promise of durability. Mr. Lyttelton Harvey 
etumed no more. It was almost equally fortunate for 
Juliet that Mr. Hali&x, his tutor, departed soon afler- 
rards, giving place to Mr.Villiers. The advantages 
rhich Juliet derived from this change were not confined 
those which he conferred on her by his fiill and excel- 
ent discharge of all the pastor's duties. He brought 
nth him to the rectory a sister whose whole life had 
«en passed in his home ; one who was endeared to him 
lot only by her devoted love and excellent qualities, 
ut by beii^ one of those doomed to pain which admits 
f litUe alleviation from human skill, — set apart to serve 
a suffering, — a spectacle involved in mysteiy, and never 
3 be looked on but with awe. Miss Villiers became to 
uliet the best and wisest of earthly friends. To a heart 
f peculiar tenderness she joined the most enlightened 
nd impartial views of life. Her understanding was 
ighly cultivated, her judgment sound, her penetration 
cute, and her sympathy lively. Beside her couch Juliet 
pent many hours, and none without learning some 
jason of high import. She had already regained her 
alnmess ; for cheerfulness she was yet striving. The 
Lrength of her resolution had this day been tested, and 
cr father rejoiced to find that it had withstood all 
imptation to strive to win back Trtiat he esteemed well 
let. He was convinced that Juliet's happiness could 
ot be ensured by the recall of her youthful lover. 
rhether this truth was equally impressed on the mind 
' hlB wife he somewhat doubted, and, though she 
Sered no contradiction to his comments on the facts 



which he communicated to her that night, she fell 
asleep and dreamed that she saw Lyttelton Harvey 
repentant at the feet of her pale child ; and, before it was 
clear whether she would spurn him from her with ma- 
jestic scorn, or whether she would melt into forgiveness, 
she awoke again to contemplate what she considered as 
sober certainty, Juliet's future endowment with at least 
a vast portion of the merchant's wealth. 



FRANK FAIRLEQH; 

ob, old (x>acpahions in new scenes. 
By F. E. S. 



CHAP. X. 
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•' Why did you prevent me from giving that insolent 
scoundrel the lesson he deserved T' was Oaklands's first 
observation as we left the quadrangle in which Lawless's 
rooms were situated ; " I do not thank you for it, Frank." 

"My dear Harry," replied I, "you are excited at 
present ; when you are a little more cool, you will see 
that I could not have acted otherwise than I did. Even 
supposing I could have borne such a thing myself, 
what would have been said of me, if I had allowed you 
to fight in my quarrel 1 no honourable man would have 
permitted me to associate with him afterwards." 

" But I don't see that the quarrel was yours at all," 
returned Oaklands; "your share of it was ended 
when the toast afiisiir came to a conclusion ; the rest of 
the matter was purely personal between him and 
myself." 

" How can that be, when the origin of it was his 
doubting, or pretending to doubt, the truth of the anec- 
dote which I related T' inquired I. " No ; depend upon 
it, Harry, I have acted rightly, though I bitterly regret 
now having gone to the party, and so exposed myself 
to all this. I have always looked upon dueliingwith the 
greatest abhorrence ; to run the risk of committing mur- 
der, for I can call it by no milder name, when, at the very 
moment in which the crime is consummated, you may 
fall yourself, and thus even the forlorn hope of living to 
repent be cut off from you, appears to me little short of 
madness. On one point I am resolved, — if I do go out 
with him, nothing shall induce me to fire at him ; I 
will not die a murderer, at all events." 

** Should your life indeed be sacrificed," said Oaklands, 
and his deep voice trembled with emotion as he spoke, 
" I will follow this man as the avenger of blood, fix a 
mortal insult upon him wherever I meet him, and 
shoot him like a dog, convinced that I shall perform a 
righteous act in so doing, by ridding the world of such 
a monster ! " 

I saw by his manner, that it would be useless to attempt 
to reason with him at that moment, — his warm feelings, 
and the fiery, though generous, impulses of his impetu- 
ous nature, had so completely gained possession of him, 
that he was no longer a reasonable creature,— we there- 
fore walked in silence to my rooms, where we parted ; 
I declining his offer to remain with me till I should 
learn the decision of Lawless and his friends, on the 
plea of wishing to be alone, (which was, indeed, a true 
one,) although my chief reason for so doing was to pre- 
vent the possibility of Oaklands saying anything in his 
present excited state of mind, which, if repeated, might 
in any way involve him with Wilford. 

My first act, when I found myself once more alone, 
was to sit down, and endeavour calmly to review the 
situation in which I was placed. In the event of their 
deciding that the affair might be arranged amicably, 
my course was clear, — I had only to avoid Wilford as 
much as possible during the time I should remain at 
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Cambridge, and, if ever I were obliged to be in his 
company, to treat him with a cool and studied civility 
which would leave him no pretext for forcing a quarrel 
upon me. On th^ other hand, if they should think it 
imperative upon me to go out with him, then indeed 
was the prospect a gloomy one. Wilford, whose ruth- 
less disposition was so well known as to have become 
as it were a by-word among the set he mixed with, 
was not a man to be offend^ with impunity, and as, 
moreover, I had made up my mind not to return his 
fire, the chances were strongly against my escaping 
with life. 

I am no coward ; on the contrary, like most men whose 
physical energy is unimpaired, I am constitutionally 
fearless, and in moments of danger and excitement have 
never found myself wanting; still it would be affectation 
to deny that the prospect of a sudden and violent death, 
thus unexpectedly forced upon me, impressed my mind 
with a vague sensation of terror, mingled with regret 
for the past, and sorrow for the future. To be thus cut 
off in the bright spring-time of vigorous manhood, 
when the warm blood of youth dances gladly through 
the veins, and every pulse throbs with the instinct of 
high and noble daring— to die with hopes unattained, 
wishes ungratified, duties unperformed, — to leave those 
we love, without one parting look or word, to struggle 
on through this cold unsympathizing world alone and 
unprotected, — and, above all, to lose one's life in an act 
the lawfulness of which was more than questionable, — 
all these things contributed to form a picture, which it 
required either a very steadfast, or an utterly callous 
heart, to enable one to gaze upon without quailing. I 
thought of the misery I should entail upon my family ; 
how, instead of fulfilling my father s dying injunctions 
to take his place, and devote myself to comfort and 
protect them, I should wound my mother s heart anew, 
and spread the dark mist of sorrow over the fair pro- 
spect of my sister's young existence ; and I cursed my 
fastidious folly in objecting to the toa.st, to which, in 
my self-accusation, I traced all that had afterwards 
occurred. Then, with the inconsistency of human 
nature, I began to speculate upon what would be 
Clara Saville's feelings, were she to learn that it was to 
prevent the slightest breath of insult being coupled 
with her name that I was about to peril, not only my 
life, but, for aught I knew, my hopes of happiness here 
and hereafter. As the last awful possibiUty occurred 
to me, the burden of my misery became too great for 
me to bear, and, retiring to the privacy of my own 
chamber, I flung myself on my knees, and poured 
forth an earnest prayer for pardon and assistance. 

When I again returned to my sitting-room, my mind 
had nearly recovered its usual tone, and I felt prepared 
to meet and to go through whatever might l^ before 
me, with calmness and determination. As I was uncer- 
tain how long it might be before Lawless would arrive, 
I resolved, in order to avoid the horrors of suspense, to 
employ myself, and taking up the mathematical trea- 
tise upon which I was engaged, and by a vigorous 
effort of mind compelling my attention, I read steadily 
for about half an hour, at the end of which time the 
sound of hasty footsteps was heard ascending the stairs, 
and in another minute the door was flung open, and 
Lawless and Archer entered the apartment. 

" Beading mathematics, as Tm a slightly inebriated 
Christian I" exclaimed Archer, taking the book out of 
my hands ; " well, if that is'nt pretty cool for a man who 
may be going to be shot at six o'clock to-morrow 
morning, for anything he knows to the contrary, I'm 
no judge of temperature." 

" Oh ! bother mathematics," rejoined Lawless, fling- 
ing the book which Archer held out to him at a bust of 
Homer adorning the top of my book shelves, which it 
fortunately missed—" Frank, old boy 1 it's idl right — 
you're not to have a bullet through your lungs this 
time — shake hands, old fellow i I'm so glad about it 
that r 



" Drank punch enough to floor any two n^^ ^ o^^' 
nary capacity," interposed Archer. 

" Of course I have," continued Lawless, " «id I con- 
sider I've performed a very meritorious act in w doing; 
—there was the punch, all the other fellows were gone 
away, somebody must have drunk it, or that young 
reprobate Shrimp would have got hold of it, and 1 pro^ 
mised the venerable fish-fag his mother to take espeeiil 
care of his what do ye call 'urns — ^morals ia'nt ill &ad 
instil by precept, and — and — " 

*' Example," suggested Archer. 

" Yes, all that sort of thing," continued Lavle^, "a 
taste for, that is, an unbounded admiration of; the sub- 
lime and beautiful, as exemplified under the form of—' 

" Rum punch, and lashings of it," chimed in Archer : 
" but suppose you were to tell Fairlegh what has bcea 
going on since he came away, or let me do it for joo, 
whichever you like best." 

" Oh ! you tell him, by all means,— I like to cncoarage 
ingenuous youth ; fire away, Archer, my boy f 

Thus urged. Archer informed me, that upon my de- 
parture there had been a somewhat stormy discnaiioo, 
in which the events of the evening were freely oa- 
vassed ; and, at last, they came to a unanimous do.^ 
sion, that any man was at liberty to withdraw if a u*t 
was proposed to which he objected, and that if the toi»t- 
master preferred giving it up rather than ^ow him to 
leave the party, he had a perfect right to do so. Tfci 
being the case, they agreed that Wilford, having bea 
in the wroi!^, ought to confess that he had &poks: 
hastily, and that> if he would do so, and would add tiai 
he had meant nothing offensive either to me or Chk- 
lands, there the matter might rest This for a loq 
time he positively refused to do ; at length, finding ^ 
could get no one to support him, he said, that ae I ^ 
owned I was wrong in attempting to prevent his o- 
pressing his opinion, as to whether Lawless ehoold gi^^ 
up the toast or not, he considered that, in all otiw 
respects, I had behaved in a gentlemanly way ; thert^ 
if he had said anything which implied the contraiy. k 
was willing to withdraw it. But that, as regarded 3L' 
Qaklands, he thought he had interfered in a very Eih 
called for manner, and he could only repeat that, if tiisi 
gentleman felt himself aggn^eved by anything be ti: 
said, the remedy was in h^ own hands. As soon a« ^ 
had spoken he withdrew. 

The question was again debated, and at length Xh.} 
came to the conclusion, that what Wilford had a^ 
amounted to an ample apology as far as I was conceiai. 
which I was bound to accept ; and that Oaklands, harki^ 
agreed to consider the quarrel mine, could not take pj 
farther notice of it, therefore the affair was at an end. 

" Well," said I, as he finished his recitd, " I niasi 
ever feel grateful to you both for the trouble yoQ ha^ 
taken on my account, and the kind feeling yon hsTc 
shown towards me throughout 1 will not pretawi » 
deny that I am very glad 9ie matter has been amiotlT 
arranged, for, circumstanced as 1 am, with everything ^ 
pending upon my own exertions, a duel would haTebeca 
ruin to me ; but 1 must say, I think the whole buai^ 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, and it is only my conTictk* 
that a duel would make matters worse, instead of ma^ 
ing them, which leads me to agree to the arrangem^ 
I sincerely hope Oaklands will not hear what Tili^'^ 
said about him, for he is fearfully irritated against \:m 
already." 

" I'll tell you what it is," interrupted Lawlaes; " r»= 
my belief that Wilford's behaviour to you to-ni^ ^^ 
only assumed for the sake of provoking Oakls^ 
Master Stephen hates him as he does the very CM ^ 
tleman himself, and would like nothing better th* -■ 
pick a quarrel with him, have him out, and, potu^ * 
brace of slugs into him, leave him — ^" 

" Quivering on a daisy," said Archer, completinf »■' 
sentence. *' Iteally 1 think," he continued, *• whai ti^ 
less says is very true; you see Oaklands's carder, ^•^ 
chalant manner, which is always exactly t^ ^^ 
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whether he 1b talking to a beggar or a lord, gires 
continual offence to Wilford, who has contrived some- 
how to exact a Bort of deference and respect from all 
the men he associates with, till he actually seems to 
consider it his right Then, Wilford's overbearing man- 
ner irritates Oaklands, and so, whenever they have met, 
the breach has gone on widening, till now they posi- 
tively hate one another." 

" How is it you are so intimate with himi" asked I; 
'* for nobody seems really to like him." 

" Well, hang me if I can tell," replied Lawless; ** but 
you see he has some good points about him, after all ; 
for instance, I never saw hun out with the hounds yet, 
that he didn't take a good place, aye, and keep it too, 
however long the run, and difficult the country. J 
killed the best horse 1 had in my stables, trying to 
follow him one day in Leicestershire last season; my 
horse fell with me, going over the last fence but one, 
and never rose again. Wilford and one of the whips 
who was merely a feather-weight, were the only men m 
at the death. 1 offered him ;iOO guineas for the horse 
he rode, but he only gave me one of his pleasant looks, 
and said he wasn't for sale.'' 

" You've seen that jet black mare he rides now, 
haven't you, Fairish T' asked Archer. 

'* Yes, what a magnificent creature it is," was my reply. 

" Did you ever hear how he came by itl" 

On my answering in the negative, Archer continued, 
" Well, 1 wonder at that, lor it was in everybody's 
mouth at one time : it's worth hearing, if it were but to 
show the determined character of the man. The mare 
belonged to Lord Foxington, Lord Sellborough's eldest 
son ; 1 believe he gave 500 guineas for her ; she was a 
splendid animal, high couraged, but temperate ; in 
fact, when yoU were on her, she hadn't a fault ; but in 
the stable she was a perfect devil ; there was only one 
man who dared go near her, and he had been witn her 
from a fillv : so that, when Foxington bought her, he 
was forced to hire the groom too. The most difficult 
thing of all was putting on the bridle ; it was generally 
half an hour's work belore she would let even this groom 
do it After dinner, one day, Foxington began talking 
about this animal, saying what a brute she was to uo 
anytMng with, and addmg what 1 have just told you, 
as to the impossibility of putting on the bridle, when 
Wiliord, who was present, made some remark, which 
showed he did not believe in the impossibility ; upon 
which Foxington inquired whether he doubted the 
iact he had just heard. 

" Wilford replied, that he did not doubt his lordship 
fully believed in the truth of what he had just stated, 
but, for his own part, he had so often found impossibili- 
ties of tMs nature yield to a little courage and deter- 
mination, that he confessed he was somewnat scepticaL 

" Now it so happened, that Foxington, soon alter he 
bought the mare, had thought just as Wiliord did, and 
determined that he would put the bridle on ; accord- 
ingly he attempted it, ana the matter ended by lus 
getting regularly driven out of the stable by the anunal, 
with a tolerably severe bite in the fle^hy part of the 
shoulder. Willord's remark, therefore, as may be ima- 
gined, rather nettled him, and he inquired somewhat 
tartly, whether Wilford believed he could put the 
bridle on 1 and if so, whether he were willing to try ? 

" Wilford replied in his usual cool tone, tnat he had 
very little doubt he could do so, but that he had no par- 
ticular inclination to try, as it would probably be some 
trouble, and the weather was too hot to render active 
exertion desirable. 

'' At this Foxington laughed derisively, saying, that 
it sounded very like a put off". 

" * Not at all,' returned Wilford ; * and to show you 
that I never say a thing without being ready to act up 
to it, I am willing to stake 500 guineas against the 
mare herself, that 1 go up to her, and put the bridle on, 
without any assistance, and without a sticky or anything 
whatsoever in my hands.' 



" Foxington accept^ the bet ghidly, reckoning himself 
safe to pocket the 500 guineas. The afliir was to come 
off the next morning at Foxington's stables at eleven 
o'clock. His lordship had invited all the men who had 
been present when the bet was made, to come and wit- 
ness the event, expecting a complete triumph over 
Wilford. While they were standing about, waiting, 
Foxington told them of his own attempt, and his con- 
viction, from the experience he had then gained, that 
the thing could not be done^ and the general opinion 
was that Wiliord, under the influence of wine, had fool- 
ishly boasted of what he would not be able to accom- 
plisL, and was certain to lose his money. As the time 
drew near, and he did not make his appearance, an idea 
began to gain ground that he meant to shfrk the thing 
altogether, and Foxington was becoming exceedingly 
irate, when, just as the clock was on the stroke of eleven, 
the sound of a horse's feet was heard, and Wilford can- 
tered quietly up, looking as if he felt no personal 
interest whatever in the event On his arrival Uiey 
proceeded at once to the stable in which the mare 
stood. She was kept in a loose box, with her clothes 
on, but her head entirely free. 

*' 1 ought, by-the-bye; said Archer, interrupting him- 
self, *' to have told you, that 1 had the account from a 
man who was there the whole time, and saw it alh 
Weil, as soon as they went into the stable, the mare left 
off feeding, and turning round so as to iace them, stood 
with her ears pricked up, gazing wildly at them. 

" Wilford just glanced at ner, and then leisurely divested 
himself of nis coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, turned 
up the wristbands of his ahirt^ and taking the bridle 
irom the groom, announced that he was ready. As 
soon as the door was open, Wilford fixed his eyes sternly 
on the mare, and walked towards her; — to the surprise of 
every one, the animal allowed iiim to approach quietly, 
and pat her, without showing any symptoms of vice ; 
men began to exchange inquiring ghmces with each 
other, and those who had betted heavily against him 
trembled for thefr money, but Foxington, who was 
better acquainted with the animal, exclaimed, 

" ' Wait a minute, he has noi tried to touch her head 
yet' 

" Wilford now moved his hand forward along the 
neck, patting iier, and speaking soothingly to her, as 
he advanced; but, as he approached the nead, she be- 
came impatient and fidgety, and when he attempted to 
take hold of the ear, in order to put on the bridle, she 
flung up her nead, reared, and ran back a few steps, 
where she stood, shaking her mane, and pawing the 
ground. After remaining in this position a lew seconds, 
she suddenly laid back her ears, and showing the whites 
of her eyesy ran at Wiliord with her mouth wide open, 
and as soon as she got within distance made a ferocious 
bite at him. h;f springing on one side with great 
agility, he just contrived to avoid it, then, dropping the 
bridle, he threw himsell' into a sparring attitude, (you 
know he's a capital boxer,) and, as the mare again ran 
at him, hit ouc, and striking her just on a particular 
spot by the ear, brought her down like a bullock. 
As soon as she recovered her legs she renewed the 
attack, and Wilford received her as before, delivering 
his blow with the same coolness and precision. When 
the animal rose the second time, she seemed partially 
stunned, and stood for a moment with her head banging 
down, and her ears drooping ; but on Wilford's making 
a step towards her, she again plunged forward, and 
attempted to seize him with her teeth. Onoe more did 
Wiliord evade her bite, by springing on one aide, and 
seizing his opportunity, succeeded in planting his hit, 
and for the third time telled her to the ground. When 
she again rose, however, she showed no disposition to 
renew the attack, but stood trembling violently, with 
the perspiration nmning down her sides. She now 
allowed Wiliord to approach her, to stroke her head, 

IpuU her eai% and fina^y to put the bridle on, and lead 
her out^ completely oouquered ; and so my Lord Fox 
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in^ton lost the best horse in his st&bles, and Wilford 
grained his bet, and added to his character for invinci- 
bility, which, by the way, he cared about much the 
most"! 

" It was a bold deed," returned I, as Archer concluded 
his stoiy, " but one does not like the man the better 
for having done it ; there seems to me a degree of wan- 
ton cruelty in punishing an animal so severely, unless 
he had been actually forced to do it ; public execution- 
ers may be necessary for the prevention of crime, but 
that is no reason why one need volunteer as an amateur 



Everybody thought it a very plucky thing at the 
time, and there was an immense fuss made with him 
afterwards," replied Archer. — " Why Lawless, are you 
asleep ] rouse up man— to l)ed— to bed.— Good night, 
Fairlegh, you'll sleep all the better for knowing you 
are not to be shot at cock-crow." 

So saying he took Lawless by the arm and marched 
him off, though it must be confessed, his gait, as he de- 
scended the stairs, was somewhat unsteady. 



TRUTTA. 

Trantlated from the German of LanghHn. 

At the time when Doctor Faust rode out of 
Auerbach*s cellar in Leipzig on the wine cask/ 
there lived there a celebrated merchant named 
Altmayer, the worst of whose possessions was his 
only son. His father's wish of making him a 
clever active man of business failed entirely. He 
devoted himself, it is true, to Mercury, but not as 
the God of commerce, but as the God of thieves, 
for it is well known, that the messenger of the 
Gods wad not only the protector and patron of the 
latter, but that he was not quite free from the 
imputation of pilfering himself. His example was 
followed by Valentine Altmayer; and he, fike his 
master, conducted his affairs with becoming decency. 
Stranger's goods were perfectly safe with him ; he 
touched none but his father's property, because he 
considered himself as already joint possessor, and 
looked upon these secret purloinings as a lawful 
fore-enjoyment of his future inheritance. 

What he obtained in this manner he did not em- 
ploy like the saint who stole leather to make shoes 
for the poor, but he spent it in low houses, among 
a set of young men of his own stamp, who, by 
their profligacy, were very likely to be shortly 
without shoes to their feet. He lavished the pro- 
duce ©f his robbery in every kind of dissipation. 
His father, who soon found out his bad prac- 
tices, broke many a stick on the hopeful staff of 
his old age, and as this had not the desired effect, 
he procured him admittance into the house of 
correction, where he cooled his blood, which had 
been heated bv strong wine, with cold water, and 
restored the healthy tone of his stomach, which 
had been injured by savoury viands and pastry, by 
a wholesome hunger cure. 

After he had passed six months here, and showed 
much sorrow and repentance, his father pardoned 
him, and took hira home. " But what shall I do 
with you now V* said he, "you are too stupid for 
commerce." 



(1) The author has been credibly informed, that the feat here 
ascribed to Wilford, was actually performed by a groom employed 

in the stables of the late Lord S , not many years since, and 

that the horse, previously an unmanageable animal, was com- 
pletely tamed by the disdpUne. 



Val^itine reddened, and muttered between his 
teeth. 

" Yes ! yes ! too stupid," swd his fa^er, •^for I 
call it the height of stupidity for a man not to use 
all his endeavours to set on in the world." 

" Well then, let me be a student," said Valentin 
insolently. 

" You are right ! That is the surest way not to 
get on," said his father ; but the proposal met hb 
approbation, because, like many others, be was of 
opmion that a good for nothing, useless fellow, 
would always be cimning enough to be a learned 
man. But when, on bemg questioned what he 
would studv, Valentine declared for the law, 

Hei*e Altmayer shook his head, and said, 
" That will never do for you ; a lawyer's bo^esa 
is much too important. It concerns fortane and 
property, and if, as an advocate, you spoil or lose 
a law-suit, you will have to pay the costs, and will 
injure yourself for ever. You had much better 
turn your attention to physic ; there is less harm 
to be done there. — All men must die once, and if 
by your quackery, you send an invalid or two out 
of the world a little sooner than they should go, 
what does it signify ? no one will care, and yoor 
fault will be honourably buried." 

Valentine, whose only concern was for the title 
and freedom of a student, made no objections, aiMi 
he was enrolled in the list of students. He passed 
some time in the different lecture-rooms, but dry 
study did not please him. The noble vapour of 
the wine cellar suited him better, and for some time 
he lived more under the earth than upon it 

It so happened, that when Doctor Faust per- 
formed his extraordinary feat on the wine cask, 
which has been celebrated by Goethe in his Faust, 
our Altmayer was present in Auerbach's wise 
cellar. He is immortalized by having been one of 
the jovial guests who arrogantly presumed to in- 
sult the doctor, who punished their insolence by 
turning them all into ridicule with a delusion of titt 
black art. 

" Slowly before their wondering eyes, 
A vineyard, fruitful with delicious grapes, arose. 

Eager to make the juicy prize their own. 

Each seized his knife. When, lo ! 

like to the glittering soap bubbles, 
Which children strive with earnestness to blow. 

Then laugh to see them buivt, 

The glorious vision vanished. i 

And — ob, indignity unheard of! each held within his giv^v I 

Eeady to be lopped off— his neighbour's uMe.** 

The drunkards started back in astonishmeot, ; 
and Faust rode away on his cask. i 

This piece of magic pleased young Altmarer ex- ! 
tremely. He thought that he who could do such j 
things, could certainly change sand or stones into 
gold, and that this knowledge would be well woi& 
learning. So he instantly determined to become 
the pupil of this wonderful man. He inqmred for 
his dwelling, and instantly went there. In the :! 
anteroom he found the well Icnown Famulos Wag- \ 
ner, and Faust's usual companion, a laj^ bla^ 
dog, in whom a powerful spirit, or perhaps the devil I 
himself, was said to dwell. Valentine made bira « ! 
deep obeisance ; but the animal did not accept this .i 
civility very graciously, he growled and showed his i 
teeth. Wagner pacified him, but more wiA en- | 
treaty than command, and then asked Altmayer \ 
what he wanted. ! 

" I wish to learn the art of making gold,'* said I 
he, " and I would speak with the doctor ab<»U ti." 
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"If you seek my master for nothing else," said 
Waener, •* you will find no learning. He will not 
condescend to discover the philosopher*s stone to 
unworthy men, who would only become rich to 
pass their days in idleness. And that such is your 
wish is written on your brow." 

" Well, wdl, don't blame me," said Valentine," 
" It is no crime to try to live at ease." 

" No, if it were not such a milksop as you who 
talked of it," said Wagner. " Go and learn a trade, 
or an art, and labour till you are old and grey ; 
then you may honourably and peacefully enjoy 
what you have gained." 

" Indeed !" said Valentine, ironically, " Methinks 
it is too late to have bread when death is about to 
rob us of it. Why should I pine so long ? Are 
there not thousands of others who are no older 
than I am, who can sit with their hands in their 
pockets and enjoy themselves. I ask no more." 

" You have my permission to do so," said the 
Famulus, with frosty indifference, " Only don't ex- 
pect help or assistance from us. Yet, stay, I will 
give you one piece of advice. — Go to the Rusenge- 
berg, to Rubezahl, or into the Black Forest, where 
a much richer, and more powerful spirit is said to 
dwell, though he is not so well known. These are 
the patrons for you, and the like of you." 

Valentine would have nothing to do with Riibe- 
zahl, because it was well known that this capri- 
cious being gave gold with one hand, and dealt 
blows with the other ; or gratified his fickle dispo- 
sition in some other way. Wagner told him he 
knew nothing of this Kobold, but that he was 
called Mammart, or Mammelack; that he lived in 
a ruined castle; that he appeared on his name 
being called, and that if he happened to be in good 
humour, he gave all that was required of him with 
tolerable pohteness. 

Valentine thanked him for the information, and 
prepared for a journey to the Black Forest He 
had no money, but his father had a full strongbox, 
and the son had an excellent skeleton key. He 
made use of it now more unscrupulously than ever, 



because he was on the point of possessing great 
treasures, and could restore tenfold the few hand- 
fills of ducats he had stolen. 

With this honest resolution he took French leave. 
An easy journey on foot, of from four to five weeks, 
brought him to the borders of the Black Forest 
He wandered about in all directions, until he came 
to a ruined castle, which had exactly the appear- 
ance of a ghost's dwelling. Confident that the rich 
man lived here, he went to the gate, looked in, and 
saw in the court-yard a forest of thistles, which 
shook their heads all together as though they would 
have warned him to go no farther. But this he 
did not think proper to do. He remained outside 
the door in expectation of being invited to enter. 
After waiting for some hours without seeing a living 
soul, he began to be impatient, and called in a loud 
voice, <* Mammelack, Mammelack!" 

Suddenly he felt box after box on the ear from 
an invisible hand ; he started back, crying, ** these 
are pretty gifts ! does the gentleman receive visits 
in this manner ? Why do I deserve to be treated so 
rudely? did not I call him by his right name? I'll 
tear my tongue from my throat if Wagner did not 
call him Mammelack." 

He had scarcely said this when a fresh shower of 
blows descended, and a man's voice, accompanied by 
the barking of dogs, was heard from behind the 
wall, saving, " Go ! seek the devil in hell, you ob- 
stinate &ol, but not me ; if I hear that nickname 
again I'll beat you to a mummy." Valentine re- 
collected with horror that Wagner had mentioned 
two different names to him, but he could by no 
means remember the other, and he cursed his 
memory; which, like a sieve, allowed the useful 
corn to fall through, and retained only the worthless 
chaff. What was to be done now ? it would take 
him too long to go back to Leipsig to find out 
the name he had forgotten ; he preferred playing 
the sentinel before the castle as long as his pro- 
visions would last, and waiting patiently to see if 
the spirit would appear uncalled. 
Four and twenty hours elapsed, and neither spirit, 
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man, nor beast appeared, witli the exception of a raven 
that came out of the ruins, and walked backwards 
and forwards before the door. Valentine pursued 
him out of pure idleness. The raven allowed him- 
self to be caught without much trouble, but then 
he defended himself with his beak and claws, and 
cried, as if for help, " Mammart, Mamraart!" Sud- 
denly a man's voice called out, " Let him go, you 
cowardly fool!" and a horseman came galloping 
out of the desolate castle. He was dressed like a 
hunter, and seated on a tabby-coloured horse with 
three legs. Valentine set the prisoner free and 
fled, but he had scarcely gone a hundred steps when 
he heard laughter behind him, and he began to be 
ashamed of his cowardice, ana thought that by his 
departure he should altogetlier ruin his fortune. 
He therefore returned slowly, saluted the horse- 
man, and said, " Pardon me, Sir, I did not know 
that the bird belonged to you, or I would not have 
touched him.*' 

" You should have paid dearly for it, if you had 
known it," said the horseman; **but you don't look 
as though you would willingly lay hands on stran- 
ger's property, and yet you certamly did not come 
from Leipsig, where the wine is so excellent, into 
this desolate black forest without an object. What 
do you seek here ?" 

" Happiness," said Valentine, in a low voice. 
" Do you seek the happiness of the wise or of 
fools?" 

" The wise; by all means, the wise," said the stu- 
dent, encouraged by the hunter's mildness. 

" You speak, very laudably, my son," said the 
subtle spirit. " Go home, be an honest man, labour 
diligently, rule your passions, live within your 
means, and mark every day with some good deed ; 
you will then be happy, contented, honoured, and 
beloved all your life." 

Valentine made a grimace, and said, " Sir, your 
doctrine is without blemish ; I have known it by 
heart long ago ; and 1 was lately reminded of it 
afresh by Dr. Faust's celebrated Famulus ; but to 
tell you the truth, it does not suit my taste to be 
labouring lor ever, and after all to have nothing but 
vegetables to my soup. I wish to have a good pro- 
perty, that I may be raised above all care or drud- 
gery, and to live comfortably and decently ; for if 
one has plenty of money, it is but a child's play to 
be honest." 

** You have very convenient ideas ; carry them 
out if you can ; I shall not interfere with them." 

" You speak exactly," muttered Valentine, " as 
though you had agreed with the pedantic Wagner 
what to say. — Of what use is your quietness to me ? 
I would have you take an active part in this a£fair ; 
open a rich spring of gold for me ; give me a 
maiden of heavenly beauty for my wife ; and endow 
me so richly that I shall have nothing left to wish 
for." 

Mammart laughed scornfully, to think that a 
man who had oliendcd him in calling him by his 
nickname, should make such extravagant demands 
of him. He flatly refused to grant him his wishes, 
and turned his tluree-footed beast towards the in- 
terior of the castle. 

But Valentine put himself in the way, and en- 
treated so earnestly, that at last Mammart pro- 
mised, though somewhat ambiguously, to give him 
something. He clapped his hands, and called 
across the court in a language which Valentine did 
not understand. A door opened, and a long box. 



something like a pedlar's pack, reeled and sta;:- 
gered over the thorns and thistles in the court, 
without any visible impulse. It stood still before 
the horseman Mid awaited his orders. 

** Take this chest, young man," said Majnmart, 
"it contains all your heart desires." 

Valentine looked narrowly at this simple thms. 
took it in both his hands, examined its weight, and 
then shook his head, saying, 

** It is light enough ; if it is not fnll of Hecktha- 
ler's I shall not long be able to keep open hoa«e. 
And Where's the lovely maiden I asked you for I 
It is impossible that she could live in this box." 

"Never look a gift horse in the mouth," said 
Mammart " Take the chest or leave it. It's no 
matter to me." 

Valentine fingered the chest irresolutely. Ue 
would willingly have opened it, to see what was 
inside, but the Wood Spirit, tired of his delay and " 
hesitation, decided the bargain by sajiug, "Pack 
up the chest, or pack off with. you. It contains 
more good than you think for. If you have no 
confidence in me and my words, go to the devil 
without it." 
This speech had the desired effect 
"Anything is better than nothing," thought the 
student So taking the chest on his back, he 
thanked Mammart coldly, and withdrew with hasty 
steps from the presence of the watchful spirit, to 
examine his treasure undisturbed. 

He had not proceeded lar, before he fancied he 
heard something moving i;i the chest It became 
louder, and he distingxiished a smothered coughitc 
inside. He turned his head round to see ifvhat it 
was. The cover of the chest slowly rose, and a 
httle old woman, with a sharp crooked nose, put 
her head out, and bent over his shoulder with a 
horrid smile. For one minute he stood as thoujib 
he was petrified ; the next, with horrid oaths and 
curses, he endeavoured to throw itfi-om his back, but 
in vain ; it seemed glued to him. And, aft«r tryir^ 
for some time to no purpose, the goblin threatt^n.-c 
him with a ladle she had in her hand; and cried 
" Cease, you good-lbr-nothing fellow, you will net 
be so fortunate as to get rid of me ; we are bound uv 
gether as though we were married, and we williiTt 
very merrily." 

Valentine's hair stood on end. He strove again 
to get rid of his would-be wife ; he leaped likt a 
restive horse who would unseat his rider, and ran 
w ith his back against the trees, either to dash the 
meagre chest in pieces, or to loosen it from hj> 
shoulders. But he gained nothing but tremendous 
blows on the head from the goblin's sceptre, whil* 
the malicious forest spirit laughed so loudlj 
that the wood rang again. Breathless, and ev 
hausted, Valentine threw himself on the groasd. 
and prayed for death. 

" For shame!" said the old woman, " yon ar* 
acting hke a tormented husband, who has bttn 
married these twenty years. I am ready ui 
separate, it only depends on one condition, whitb 
you must fulfil." i 

" Naijie it instantly," said Valentine; " I ttprt j 
to it belbrehand." 

" That is just like you,** said the old woman 
" you always rush blindly into everything witboji 
consideration, but we will talk lurther of th> 
affair when we are housed for the night ; c%&- I 
ing is coming on, and the night air may do ice 
iiyury." 
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In spite of Valentine^s diagrin he could not 
help laughing. 

" Ah, you are getting better tempered," cried the 
goblin ; " a merry litde wife, as I am, is a jewel 
which should not be carelessly thrown away; 
besides, I have something here which few men 
despise." 

This sounded to him like a bold jest; he looked 
round, fearing she was preparing some disgusting 
sight for him, but he heard the chink of wine 
glasses, as though she was pouring out wine, and 
the tippler could not keep his eyes off any longer. 

The old woman shewed him a flask of wine, from 
which she filled him a glass. He at first sipped it 
timidly, then drank it off eagerly ; the wine, in spite 
of his experience in such matters, was perfectly 
new to him, but he had never tasted better ; he 
demanded another glass, but the covetous cup- 
bearer refiised this, and advised him to practise 
more moderation ; he felt himself strengthened by 
this sparing refreshment, and animated with new 
hope and courage. 

He proposed to her to seek their quarters for 
the night, where he secretly intended to escape 
from his companion. 

" I have a friend in this neighbourhood to whom 
we will go," said the old woman, and she led him 
to a miserable little hut scarcely two yards from 
the ground, lying concealed amongst thickly grown 
bushes. She knocked three times with the ladle 
at the door. " Who is there ?" cried a coarse voice. 
" Your friend Trutta," said the lady in the chest. 
The little door was opened, and a dark dwarfish old 
woman appeared, holding in her hand a long black 
buruing thiefs thumb, which served for a light. 
*' Ah, dear Trutta," mumbled she, ** how came you 
to be here with this jolly young fellow? and 
what has made you so little ?" 

** Who but my master, the wood spirit," said 
Trutta, " sometimes he stretches me out like a 
giantess, and then he squeezes me like a dwarf, as 
It suits him." 

Dimng this dialogue the old woman led them 
into her room. 

It was a small dark room, hung round with 
brooms and ladles. This was the stud of the witch, 
in readiness for the Walpurgis night, of which she 
was not a little proud, and between them were seen 
signs, circles, and pentagrams, while aU round were 
seated in solemn state a number of black cats, who 
each offered a paw to the guests with hypocritical 
mildness. 

The chest slid voluntarily fit)m Valentine's 
shoulder, and placed itself on a bench ; and Trutta, 
who looked hke a chimney sweep in a chimney, 
demanded something to eat from her friend. 

" My kitchen is cold, my cellar -is warm," said 
her friend jestingly. 

Trutta made a wry face, and declared that her 
hunger would compel her to seek better accom- 
modation. " Stay, stay," said the old woman, 
there is a fine tender cat roasting on the spit, and 
it will soon be ready." 

" Ah ! my lavourite dish," said Trutta ; " but 
how could you bring your mind to sacrifice one of 
these dear creatures V 

** Ah, I am a strict mistress," said the old witch ; 
" he was a cat of incomparable beauty, but a good- 
for-nothing vagabond, who would go wooing every 
where, and was not to be brought into order either 
by kindness or pimishment" 



** Do you hear, young Valentine ;" cried Trutta ; 
" you will be roasted some of these days if you 
don't improve." 

"What is the matter with him?" said the old 
witch. 

" I'll tell you," said Trutta; " this morning this 
young blusterer came into our forest, called my 
lord and master boldly by his nickname, and then, 
as though he had deserved it, demanded a mountain 
of gold from him. Such insult Mammart never 
allows to pass unpunished; he presented the 
worrying fellow, who would take no denial, with 
this chest, in which there was no treasure but 
myself,^aud I am ordered to accompany and correct 
this idle beggar until he becomes an orderly man, 
and earns his bread by labour. Mark that, lellow ! 
that is the only way of separating us two." 

Valentine was obstinately silent, he was con- 
sidering how he might easiest free himself. 

The roasted crinunal was dished up whole in its 
skin, the witches tore it asunder with their fingers, 
and offered the student a leg, which he refused with 
disgust " The stupid fellow does not know what 
is good," said Trutta, "we must enjoy this excellent 
dish alone." They swallowed it like wolves, and in 
five minutes nothing was leit but the bones. 

(To be continued.) 



POINTS OF VIEW. 

The beauty of a landscape depends, in a great degree, 
upon the point of view whence it is seen. The most 
striking objects, which, beheld in one direction, would 
be brought out in full development and pleasing con- 
trast, may, when beheld in another, be stripped of their 
attractions. And thus, to adduce a more homely illus- 
tration, the streets of our metropolis present a different 
appearance according to the end at which you enter 
them : and persons who have found their way easily to 
an unknown quarter, sometimes lose their way on their 
return, so different did the same spot look when viewed 
in another direction. Not less is the effect which points 
of view, morally considered, produce upon our ideas of 
life, and our estimaie of men and things. 

Let us begin with the schoolboy. When, in some 
serious moment, he gets into a comer to muse on the 
dark future into which he is gradually advancing ; or, 
when he engages in sentimental conversation with some 
companion on their expected career, how magnificent 
an appearance does life present 1 To be a man is with 
him necessarily to be very wise, very strong, and very 
happy : he is conscious even now ol some talent, (did 
not the master, though somewhat chary of praise, highly 
extol his last Latin exercise ] and wa^ it not chicdy 
through him that the recent cricket-match was won by 
his scliool {) — but what he will be when a man, is a lofty 
consideration, to which he looks up with sentiments bor- 
dering on awe. Most persons of mature age, when they 
compare the fruit of experience with the flower of ex- 
pectation, are filled wiih astonishment that the one 
should be the scanty produce of the other. Into what 
a golden city of pleasure, of independence, of successful 
enterprise, did they expect to come ! amid what doleful 
ruins of broken hopes, of frustrated plans, are many of 
them now sitting. But happily, this is not always the 
case ; for to some the fairy dreams of boyhood have been 
more than realized by the successful labours of subse- 
quent years. Beautitul boyhood ! great is the pity that 
some of thy choicest characteristics should be getting 
rarer and rarer in this precocious age. Thou standest, 
indeed, near the base of the hill of life ; but pleasant arc 
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the airs whicli play arotind thee, inspiring generosity of 
temper, elasticity of spirits, and disinterested friend- 
ship -e- and delightfnl is it when the memory of them 
comes to cool the feverish heats of business, rivalry, and 
ambition, which irritate the anxious forehead of the 
man. 

When youth looks out upon life, the darkness becomes 
peopled with forms more distinct, but less pleasing : a 
species of terror begins to mingle with the anticipation : 
all is large, distorted, and grotesque. It is frequently 
led to spend its strength in hastening after objects, 
which on a nearer approach prove valueless, or not to 
exist; but still the glow which its own spirit sheds 
over all^ the sunlight of hope, bids it go cheerily on its 
way. 

The man of mature age is scarcely permitted to look 
about him at all. Forced along by the crowd, he plods 
on, buried in some favourite scheme, with eyes fixed 
absorbedly on what lies immediately before him. So 
many expectations have failed, so many things from 
which he augured the worst results have turned out for 
his advantage, that he now hardly ventures to look veiy 
far inte the future, fully satisfied if he knows what his 
present duty is, and Uiat he is performing it as best he 
may. 

To old age, tempered by philosophy, and cheered by 
religion and the recollection of a useful life, things often 
appear as they really are. Happy age ! when to him 
who has reached it, there are 

" No fears to beat away, no strife to heal. 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure.'* 

We might dwell on the aspect of life, when a death- 
bed is its point of view : but this is too grave a subject 
to be introduced here. Let it suffice to say, that the 
experience of mankind has found, that never do acts of 
injustice or cruelty appear so hideous, nor acts of bene- 
ficence, performed even to a man's own inconvenience, 
appear so lovely, as when viewed from this important 
and ultimate point. 

The rich and the poor, contemplating each other's 
conditions from different points of view, often make 
great mistakes. The poor man looks at the stately 
mansion, or wanders over the spacious grounds, and 
perhaps thinks of the superior happiness of their owner, 
who is the while devoured by ennui, or disappointed 
ambition. So te the rich man, worn out by complicated 
perplexities, the poor man's quiet cottage sometimes 
appears a desirable retreat, while he forgets for a mo- 
ment the struggle for daily bread, the craving for intel- 
lectual food, and the ill-suppressed discontent, so often 
found within its rose-mantled walls. 

When, taking some newly-acquired happiness as our 
point of view, we cast a ghmce inte the future, how we 
tremble, lest some dark figure should be seen lurking 
there, armed for the destruction of our joy I how eagerly 
do we close our eyes, lest we should detect the shadow 
of a cloud stealing over our sunshine ! But, on the 
other hand, when affected by some absorbing sorrow, 
how blank is the prospect, and how indifferent the gaze 
we cast upon it ! All that can be endured seems te be 
past ; and we find ourselves left, as it were, on a barren 
rock, looking out upon a world over which roll the 
waters of an universal deluge. But, when the first an- 
guish has subsided, and the agitated pulses of the heart 
begin once more to beat evenly, it is found that, by suf- 
fering, a keener insight into surrounding objects, and a 
wider range of vision over both worlds, have been ob- 
tained. •' It may be," says a modem divine, " that suf- 
fering plants the mind of man at a point of sight in the 
spiritual world, from which things altogether hidden 
from us who stand by and see his affliction, and until 
then even from himself, become visible." 

It is amusing to consider the inferior, and even despi- 
cable, aspect that the world presents to a man looking 
down upon it from the elevation of what is appropriately 



termed a ** towering passion." He is the insnlted, the 
outraged, and the betrayed : he would not stoop to re- 
venge himself; no, vengeance would be too poor s re- 
tribution; he will stand alone in his grief; he asks 
no compassion, he will demand no compensation. He 
fancies himself an eagle soaring above mankind : alas ! 
he might more fitly compare himself to a baliooiL in- 
flated by the gas of pride, which will soon coUapee, and 
let him down again to the level of his fellows. 

When, having read in a newspaper some tale of bar- 
barity, we take this as a standing-point whence to in- 
spect the history of the world, what do we see but a 
long series of massacres, wars, oppressions and oatiBgesI 
a multitude of frightful facts nish upon the memory : 
and *' verily," we exclaim, " man is a wolf to man." 
But, contrariwise, when we have met with son^ anec- 
dote of a philanthropist who has exposed his life for the 
good of others, or devoted his earnings to their relief, 
how different a spectacle does this bring around ns ! 
Now we see the prophet who has taught, the hero who 
has bled, the martyr who has endured, the artisan who 
has toiled for the world : and we stand astonished at the 
height of virtue to which a mortal is sometimes per- 
mitted to climb. 

When a man views another, taking himself as tiie 
point of view, he sometime^ &lls into strange absur- 
dities. " One never sees a smile on that man's faee,** 
says some gay fellow of his graver friend, " it is oppres- 
sive to be in hiscoinpany. One would go a mile to keep 
out of his wav." Our gay friend, however, gets into 
trouble, as such merry persons occasionally do ; and the 
first person to whom he applies for advice and afisiBtance 
is this very individual whose gravity had hitherto been 
so terrifically repulsive. The result of his application 
leads him to acknowledge that his friend is an exceed- 
ingly good fellow after all; the point of view from 
which he beholds him has been quite changed. 

How different is the point of view from which we 
gaze on ourselves from that whence others behold us ! 
Let us look in fancy at that city exquisite who has just 
stepped out of his counting-house towards the close of 
the day. His coat, of the last fashion, is carefully 
brushed, and so is his hat : his cravat is unimpeachable : 
his chains tasteful : and gracefully ascends the smoln 
of his cigar. To whom does he appear that model of 
perfection he is in his own eyesi To no one : not even 
to the good-natured servant-of-all-work over-the-w:^, 
who finds something to admire in every member of the 
opposite sex, from the nimble boy who cleans her 
master's boots, up to the octogenarian next-door, whose 
serene countenance occasionally gladdens her as 1m 
passes her kitehen-window on sunshiny days. Horace 
represents the miser as saying : — 

** The people hiss me, but I praise myself at home,** 
While taking his own fireside as his point of view, the 
covetous man's opinion of his peculiar worth magnifies 
to an indefinite extent: his individual importance 
dilates into immensity, and nothing besides remains 
visible. But the benevolent man, taking his standing 
on the broad pktform of humanity, discovers himself to 
be an unit of a vast multitude of which the members 
nearest to him have claims on his regard almost equal 
to that due to himself: and he makes of his home, not 
a narrow circle out of which his affections never care to 
stir, but the centre of a circumference, bounded only bj 
his capacity of doing good. 

A shipwreck we should conceive must be a honibk 
sight when viewed from amid the splitting tinib«:«, the 
creaking yards, the torn sails, and tottering masts ; when 
the shrieks of the timid, the silent paleness of the brave, 
the roar of the winds, the vehement uprising of the > 
waves, combine to assault the heart wiUi multiplied ^ 
shocks of terror. Yet, viewed from the shcwe, this i 
spectacle is declared by Lucretius to be — ^pleasant ! 
" 'Tis pleasant, when the seas are rough, to stand 
And view another's danger, safe at land." — OmA* 
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How different does man appear when seen mixed with 
othere, and when beheld alone ! When he forms one 
of a mtUtitude like that immense army over which 
Xerxes wept, or like that courteous throng which, at the 
coronation of our present most gracious Sovereign, filled 
almost to suffocation the vast area of Charing Cross, the 
individual becomes reduced to the dimensions of an 
insect, though a deep impression of sublimity is caused 
by the congregated whole. But, on the other hand, 
when we consider him standing alone in some spot re- 
mote ^m his kind, how grand is the aspect he assumes 1 
He is now the lord of all around : " creation's heir, the 
world, the world is his :" he is a hierophant interpreting 
nature's mute symbols into intelligible words. This 
thought has sometimes occurred to us when, while wan- 
dering absorbed in meditation through some retreat 
into which human footsteps but seldom intrude, another 
man has suddenly been seen approaching us. More 
importance seemed to attach to that one human being 
than to the whole crowd who had been wont to jostle 
us in Cheapside. Who was hel Why was he there 1 
Was his " intent wicked or charitable ]" Was he about 
to speak to us? We have been thrown for a moment 
or two into a state of curious perplexity, and have 
breathed more freely when he had passed. 

A judicious and sound-minded writer has shown the 
great advantages of points of view in carrying on con- 
troversies to an interminable length. " There are very 
few things indeed," says Mr. Alexander Knox, in one of 
his letters to Birfiop Jebb, "which will not be seen 
differently, from different points of view. If any one 
therefore resolves to oppose, all he has to do is to dis- 
cover the point of view from which a different appear- 
ance will present itself; and then obstinately set the 
one appearance against the other, with steady disregard 
of all explanatory considerations. In this way, contro- 
versies may be carried on for ever : as in this way, they 
have already been multiplied, ad infinitum." 

In conclusion; as, when we wish to gain the most ex- 
ten^ve prospect, we select the most commanding point 
of view, so, if we would bring before onr minds the full 
beauty of the goodly framework of created things, we 
must endeavour to reach in faith or in fancy, that emi- 
nence whence we may 

" Look down with wonder on the sadden view 
Of all tills world at once ;'* 

and so form some idea of the symmetrical design which 
pervades the vast realm of Providence. For we are per- 
suaded that, could we gain some central point around 
which the manifold revolutions of the moral and phy- 
sical universe, " cycle and epicycle, orb in orb," might be 
seen running their harmonious rounds, we should learn 
to blush at the short-sighted judgments which our 
impatience, catching at seeming contrarieties, is so apt 
to pass on the arrangements of this sublunary sphere. 

M. N. 



DUNBAR CASTLE. 
It is matter of observation to every Border tourist, 
that by far the most magnificent remains of fortresses 
are presented by the English frontier. While the 
Castles of Alnwick, Raby, Wark and Naworth, attest 
the superior wealth and power of the land whose grim 
warders they were, little is to be seen on the Scottish 
side worthy of having been the home whence issued the 
Armstrongs and Elliots, and other redoubted chiefs of 
" the Debateable Land," except the grass-grown ruins 
of a remote age, and a few inconsiderable structures of 
a later date on these. The reason of this is to be found 
in the fact, that the Scotch, unskilful in the art of 
defence, found it their best policy to demolish the 
fortresses they had retaken, and trust to their 



native hardihood, and knowledge of the passes, for 
success in their forays. 

While this was pretty generally the case on the 
Border, it was not so further in the interior. There, 
amid the gloomy hills of Liddesdale, rose, stem and 
grim, the mighty Castle of the Hermitage, while those 
of Tantallon and Dunbar frowned from their lofty 
foundations over the Oerman Ocean. The ruins of these, 
and especially of Dunbar, although presenting but 
little to the eye, are yet " grey with glorious ages," and 
are so interwoven with Scottish history, that a brief 
meditation among them may not be unprofitable. 

On the most salient point of a stem barrier of rocks 
which girds the plains of East Lothian and Berwick- 
shire, and withstands the fury of the German Ocean, 
stands the Castle of Dunbar. A type of the iron age in 
which it was built, its massive walls seem as if thev 
were a continuation of the rugged rocks from which 
they spring. In those days men sought not a dwelling- 
place amid the fairer scenes of nature, and here they 
have attempted to isolate themselves from the land in 
towers which might bid defiance alike to the war of 
man and the elements. Walls of enormous thickness 
nmning from rock to rock; turrets that overlooked 
leagues of land and sea, by their ruins attest as well 
their own strength, as the fierceness of the elemental 
w|urfare that luis raged around them. The sea has 
worn long and dreary caverns beneath the castle, and 
each returning tide roars ana chafes underneath the 
dismantled fortress, awakening other music than the 
revelry of the forgotten barons who once rejoiced in the 
security of their sea-beaten home. 

But, 

" There was a day when they were young and proud ; 
Banners on high, and hattles passed below ; 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud. 
And those which waved are shredless dust ere now, 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow.** 

The date of its erection is not known, but the founder 
of the house of Dunbar and March was Patrick, Earl of 
Northumberland, who in 1072, fled thither from the 
wrath of William the Conqueror. Although the barony 
had been conferred on him by the Scottish king, the 
Earls of Dunbar adhered to the English during the 
memorable struggles of Wallace and Bruce for the 
independence of their country. Hence their name, 
Cospatrick, (abridged from "Comes Patricius," the 
name of the first earl,) has been branded with infamy 
in the legends of that illustrious period. It was left 
for a female member of the house to redeem its character 
for patriotism, by her memorable defence of the castle. 

About the year 1334, the Countess of Dunbar, a 
daughter of Randolph, and g^rand-niece of the Bruce, 
but better known by the name of " Black Agnes," had 
remained in the castle, when her lord, who had now 
given in his allegiance to David III. had taken the field 
against the English. Meantime the castle was besieged, 
but in vain did Montague, £arl of Salisbury, assail the de- 
voted walls with all the machines tJiat English ingenuity 
had then devised. The high-spirited lady, walking with 
her maidens along the walU, gaily wiped with her hand- 
kerchief the dust produced by his engines, and, strong 
in her impregnable position, taunted the English ean 
on the failure of each of his assaults ;-« 

** Beware, Montagow, 
Beware of thy sow,** 

are the well known rude rhymes she uttered as a huge 
rock was hurled on the advancing machine, under cover 
of which Montague sought to undermine the walls. 
While blunders and incapacity marked the proceedings 
of the Scotch army, this gallant hidy, with a courage 
worthy of her kindred, held out for six weeks, when, 
just as the garrison was reduced to the extremity of 
fJEmune, Sir Alexander Ramsay performed the exploit of 
conveying supplies to them by sea on a dark night. 
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and by a vigorous sally, next morning, routed the 
besiegers. 

The fortunes of the castle after this varied with those 
of its possessors. With a fickleness peculiar to Border 
nobles of those days, the tenth earl, in consequence of 
a quarrel with the Duke of Albany, brother of Robert 
III., transferred his allegiance to Henry IV. of England, 
in whose service he distin^ished himself at the battle 
of Shrewsbury. His estates were forfeited, and the 
castle passed to the favourite, Albany. This prince has 
left no memorial of his power beMnd him, save the 
royal arms of Stuart, which, although bleached and 
defaced by the sea breezes, may still be deciphered on a 
lofty gateway beside those of Dunbar and the Isle of 
Man : — " Sic transit gloria mundi." 

Little historical interest attaches to the castle till the 
year 1567, when it again became identified with the 
fortunes of an illustrious female. 

To the spot which " Black Agnes " had made famous 
by her heroism, fled the ill-fated Mary Stuart after the 
murder of Rizzio, and again, in one of the guiltiest 
passages of her chequered life, she sought it in company 
with her profligate husband Both well She too passed 
away from the gloom of this wave-beaten fortress to 
scenes darker and sterner still ; and, before long, the 
cannon of the Regent Murray demolished what the 
violence of former ages and the fury of the storm had 
left of Dunbar Castle. 

The prospect from the castle is very grand ; on the 
one side the eye loses itself in the blue expanse of the 
German Ocean, while on the other, looking up the 
Firth, stands the Bass rock ; 

" an island salt and bare, 

The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews* dang ;** 

and beyond it the green fields and pleasant hills of 
rife. 

Behind stands the old town, deserted and dull, except 
when the summer months bring round the herring 
fishery ; and then in its own rude way it is gay enough, 
and a pleasant sight it is of a calm summer evening to 
see the two or three hundred finhing-boats stand out for 
the deep water — ^a flotilla of industry amid the perils of 
the deep. All through the twilight of these summer 
nights do they watch in silence by their nets, till the 
first rays of the sun shine upon the heaving and glisten- 
ing mass of scaly beings which crowns their labours. 
All honour be to tho^*e hardy sons of the sea, whose 
perilous labours provide so largely for the poor man's 
winter fare on those northern shores ! 

If the rocky barrier of this coast resists a stormy sea, 
it protects a fertile plain. A smiling landscape of rich 
com fields, and substantial farm houses, stretches from 
the sea to the hills. But this spot, now so peaceful, is 
ricfi in historic recollections, for it was the scene of one 
of Cromwell's greatest triumphs. 

We trust that a brief review of this memorable battle, 
aided by Mr. Carlyle's vivid and impassioned descrip- 
tion, may not be unacceptable to our readers. Oliver 
Cromwell, now Captain of the 'Commonwealth, having 
overrun England, finds that the Scottish Presbyterians 
who lent such powerful aid to his cause in its earliest 
stages, have now made a stand, and while they fight for 
the " Covenant,** fight also for a Stuart king. Accord- 
ingly, in June, 1650, Scotland is invaded. Cromwell 
advancing by Berwick and Dunbar to Edinburgh, in vain 
demands admittance there; the neighbourhood is 
deserted, and no provis^ion can be got for his army. 
Ho is then forced to retire back upon Dunbar, whither 
supplies can be brought him by sea. While he is 
encamped in and about the town, Lesley, at the head of 
the Scottish army, having closely followed his rear, now 
hangs on the Doon Hill, the last of the Lammermoor 
lange, a position of uncommon strength, while it con- 
fines Cromwell to the narrow peninsula his soldiers 
occupy, and cuts off all communication with England 
except by sea. His men are wasting away with sickiiess, 



provisions begin to fail, and storms forbid aH hope of 
relief by sea. Never hath the Protector been in suck 
evil plight before. Lesley has but to hang a fortni^t 
more on these heathy hills, and the overthrower of 
kings must be himself overthrown. *' He was a strong 
man, (we quote from Carlyle's Cromwell), ' ao intiinates 
John Maidstone, who knew him,* in the dark pwrik of 
war, in the high places of the field, hope shone in him 
like a pillar of fire, when it had gone out in all the 
others."* 

A mile and a half to the east of Dunbar, a rimlet or 
bum flows from the Doon Hill to the sea. Deep and 
rapid as those hill streams are, Cromwell's troops are 
drawn up on the left side of this. There are but 
two fords across it ; one of them Cromwell has seized, 
and is about to seize the other. " There at this pass on 
and about the present London road, as you dtscorer 
after long, dreary, dim examining, took place the bnmt 
or essential agony of the battle of Dunbar, long ago 

Yes, my travelling friends, vehiculating in 

gigs, or otherwise, over that piece of London road, yoc 
may say to yourselves, * Here without monument is tlw 
grave of a valiant thing which was done under the sun ; 
the footprint of a hero, not yet quite undistingoiahabk, 
is here.' " 

Leslie, who from the Doon Hill watches ereiy 
movement of the enemy, is led to the fatal error of 
descending to the plain. To use Cromwell's eipreseioo, 
*he shoga' down, and takes up ground on tiie right 
bank of the stream. Cromwell detects at once his error, 
and determines to take advantage of it. He will crow 
the stream, and l)e the first to give him battle, and this 
the next day before dawn. We borrow from the page 
of his enthusiastic biographer the description of thu 
dexterous battle : — 

•' The night is wild and wet ; 2d of September 
means 12th by our Calendar; the harvest moon wadeg 
deep among clouds of sleet and hail. Whoever has a 
heart for prayer, let him pray now, for the wrestle of 

death is at hand. Pray, and withal keep hi« 

powder dry ! and b^ ready for extremities, and quit 
himself like a man ! Thus they pass the nighty makinf 
that Dunbar peninsula, and Brock rivulet, long memo- 
rable to me. We English have some tents ; the Scot* 
have none. The hoarse sea moans bodefdl, swinging 
low and heavy against these whinstone bays ; the sea 
and the tempests are abroad, all else asleep but we — and 
there is one that rides upon the wings of the wind. 

« * * • » 

And now is the hour when the attack shonld be, tod 
no Lambert is yet here ; he is ordering the line hx to 
th^ right yet; and Oliver occasionally, in Hodgson i 
hearing, is impatient for him. The Scots too, in this 
wing are awake, thinking to surprise us : there is tkeir 
trumpet sounding, we heard it once ; and Lambert wh« 
was to lead the attack is not here. The Lord Genenl 
is impatient ; — behold, Lambert at last ! The trumpet 
peal, shattering with fierce clangour light's silence: 
the cannons awaken along the line ; ' The Lord of 
Hosts ! The Lord of Hosts !' ' On, my brave ones ; on I' 
A desperate charge of artillery and cavalry bursts <s) 
the Scottish main line ; soldiers stiffened with exposure 
to the autumn night make a brave, but hopeless re- 
sistance, and the battle soon becomes a rout 

" And over St. Abb's head, and the German Ooean, 
just then bursts the first gleam of the level sun upon as, 
' and I heard Nol say,' (in the words of the Psalmist), 
'Let God arise, and let his enemies bo scattered f" 
Three thousand dead, and ten thousand prisonon »rc 
the fruit of this military blunder. i 

With this battle ceases the historic interest oC 
Dunbar. Over that plain, once plashy with actuma 
rains, and the blood of a Scottish army, a long successioB 



(I) Carlyle's Letters and Speeches of Olircr Cnmnrcll, Vol. If. 
p. 15. 
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of pcaceftJ harvegts lias wared, and a railway now bears 
the unconaciouB tniTeller past the Doon Hill and 
Brocksbuiy. T. 



THE DUKE OP ALVA'S BREAKFAST AT THE 

CASTLE OP RUDOLSTADT. (a. n. 1547.) 

From Schiller. 

On turning over an old chronicle of the sixteenth 
century {Res in Ecclesid et PoliticA gesta^ ab anno 
1500 ad annum 1600) I found the following anecdote, 
which deserves, for more than one reason, to be 
rescued from obscurity. It is confirmed in a writing 
called, " Mausolea manihu* Metzelii posita a Fr. 
Melch, Dedekindo. 1738," %nd it may also be found 
in Spauberg's " AdelspiegeL" 

A German lady, of a family which had given 
an emperor to Germany, once almost intimidated 
the dreadful Dukeof Alva,by her resolute behaviour. 
When the Emperor Charles V. passed through 
Thuringia, on his way to Franconia and Swabia, 
after the battle of Mutilberg,tbe widowed countess, 
Katherine of Schwarzburg, procured from him a 
** safeguard " for the protection of her vassals from 
any molestation or injury which they might other- 
wLse expect at the hands of the Spanish army, in 
return for which she engaged to furnish the 
Spaniards with bread, beer, and other provisions, 
at a moderate rate, to be conveyed for them from 
Rudolstadt to the bridge where they were to cross 
the Saal. But she had the precaution to destrov 
immediately this bridge, which was close to Rudol- 
stadt, and to throw another over the river at a 
greater distance, in order that her rapacious guests 
might not be tempted to excesses by the too great 
vicinity of the town. She also permitted the in- 
habitants of all the villages round, through which 
the troops were to pass, to transport the best of 
their possessions to the Castle of Rudolstadt, for 
security. Meanwhile, the Spanbh general, accom- 
panied by Duke Henry of Brunswick and his sons, 
approached the toTvn, and sent on to invite himself 
to breakfast at the castle. So modest a request, 
from the commander of a powerful army, could not 
well be refused. " What the house could afford 
should be freely given; and it was hoped His 
Excellency would be contented with what he might 
find," was the answer returned by the countess, 
who, at the same time, remembering the safeguard, 
did not fail to beg the general to observe it con- 
scientiously. A friendly reception, and a well- 
fiimished table, awaited the duke at the castle. 
He could not but acknowledge the hospitality and 
excellent housekeeping of the Thuringian ladies. 
But hardly were the guests seated at table, when 
an express messenger called the countess from the 
hall. She was informed that the Spanish soldiery 
had behaved with violence at some of the villages 
on the road, and driven off the peasants' cattle. 
Katherine was the mother of her people; any 
offence against the poorest of her vassals she 
regarded as committed against hersel£ Irritated 
to the highest degree by this breach of faith, but 
preserving her presence of mind, she armed her 
whole household with speed, but without noise, 
and commanded the castle gates to be securely 
fastened. Then returning to the hall, where the 
princes were still seated, she complained to them 
in the most moving manner, of the flagrant dis- 
regard of the emperor's promise, of which she had 



just been informed. She was answered laaghingly, 
that such little misfortunes were the chances of 
war, and could not be yarded against on a march. 
" We wiU see that," cried she, angrily. " My poor 
peasants must, and shall, have their property 
again ; or by Heaven," raising her voice in a 
threatening tone, ** the blood of princes for the 
blood of cattle !" So saying, she quitted the ban- 
quetting hall, which was instantly filled with armed 
retainers, who, sword in hand, but with the utmost 
respect, proceeded to station themselves behind the 
princes' chairs, and wait on them at their meals. 
The visitors looked at each other in silence and 
embarrassment; the duke himself changed colour 
at the entrance of this armed force. Cut off from 
his army, surrounded by a superior number of 
determined men, what could Alva do but take 
patience, and endeavour to appease the injured 
lady on any terms? Henry of Brunswick first 
recovered his self-possession. He with great tact 
and prudence turned the whole affair into a joke, 
and himself laughed long and loud. He praised 
the countess for the motherly care she took of her 
tenantry, and the wonderful courage she had 
evinced, and imdertook to persuade the Duke of 
Alva to make all reparation for the outrage com- 
mitted by the troops. And by him the latter was 
really induced to despatch an order to his men for 
the immediate restoration of the cattle to their 
lawfril owners. As soon as the countess had made 
sure of this, she cordially thanked her guests, and 
they took a most polite leave of her. 

It was doubtless this occurrence which procured 
for Katherine, Countess of Schwarzburg, the sur- 
name of " The Heroine." Still renowned is the 
determined activity with which she furthered the 
progress of the reformation, which her husband. 
Count Henry XXXVII., had before introduced into 
his dominions; the perseverance with which she 
endeavoured to abolish monkery, and to improve 
school-education ; and her untiring humanity which 
protected and supported numbers of Protestant 
ministers, who were persecuted elsewhere for their 
religion's sake. She died universally revered and 
lamented, in the fifty-eighth year of her age, and 
twenty-ninth of her reign, and lies interred in the 
church of Rudolstadt. 



^oettB. 



In Original Poetry, the Name, real or asiumed, of (h« Author, is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end. 



THE INJURED FATHER. 

The Order of the Friara of the Madonna was instituted in 
1208, to resist heretics and all riolators of justice. They were 
constrained to employ the sword wherever the Roman Church 
commanded. They bore a white shield with a red cross on it, 
and they were not permitted to wear spurs or bridles of gold. 
In after ages they went by the name of the •* Joyous," because, 
as a Teh'gious body, they were exempted fh)m all taxes and secu- 
lar burdens, and, becoming rich, lived sumptuously with their 
wives and children, 

Farinata, sou of Mcsser Manucco of Ilia, (a friar of this 
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order,) was alain by Mewcr Beocio da Caprona. His fether 
received tiie intelligence without tears, pardoned the homicide, 
collected his brother friars, and at the burial of his son preached 
a sermon recommending resignation and forgiveness to the 
relatives, and peace to the popdace. 

'TwAS in dark days of feud and strife. 
With deeds of ruthless bloodshed rife. 
Such as oft brought vengeance dire. 
Handed down to son from sire ; — 
Yet, even in that age defiled, 
Christ wanted not some servants mild. 
Who, \jj His peaceful law, could tame 
The raging of their pride, however fierce its flame. 

In Pisa's streets, throughout the day. 
Loud rose the shout of wild affiray. 
An old man came to seek his son ;— 
A friar*s garment had he on, 
A cross of blood on snow-white shield,— 
For he had sworn the sword to wield 
Wherever Rome to arms should call, 
And bid her trusty sons upon her foremen fall. 

He sought, and all too soon he found ! 
His son lay weltering on the ground ; 
The life-blood oozing from his heart 
Had forced the spirit to depart. 
Awhik the lonely father gazed ; 
Then unto Heaven his eyes he rwsed ; 
But not a tear bedewed his cheek, 
!^or one rebellions murmur was he heard to speak. 

The corse is placed upon a bier. 
They bear it to a Convent near. 
That in the Church it may abide ;— 
But there they find the homicide ! 
The Altar's shelter had he sought 
E'en where the murdered man they brought. 
Before the slayer of his son 
The injured fether stood, nor did his presence shun. 

Upon his cheek a burning spot 
A moment dowed, and then was not j-^ 
An ashy paleness took its stead ; 
And of his eye the fire was dead. 
Though first it blazed with hasty flame ; 
Then o'er his limbs a trembling came. 
He clasped his hands, and looked to Heaven, 
And said : " Lord, I forgive, and pray to be forgiven! 

He turned, and left the murderer. 
Who gazed on him with awe and fear. 
The kinsmen of the slain he sought. 
The brothers of his band he brought. 
The youth they were too late to save. 
To place with honour in the grave. 
Now surely he will silence break. 
And bid them vengeance due on foul aggression take. 

So deemed the crowd who round him stood ; 
The kinsmen muttered: *' Blood for blood I" 
The outraged father thus'began, 
And still his words on mercy ran : 
" God ! who gave to us Thy Son, 
By whom our hope of heaven is won. 
Assist me with Thy Spirit meek. 
While to assauge the wrath of these fierce men I seek I 

He paused ; he cast one piteous glance 
Upon the corse, then cried : " Advance I 
Gaze on this youth, so fair and young, 
And every wound shall be a tongue 
To teil how murderous blow ejqielled 
His soul the day in which 'twas held. 
Come hither, ye who knew him,— say. 
How bright and beautiful tliis face was yesterday. 

" Then pause ;— restndn your kindled rage. 
For other thoughts my mmd engage. ■ 
Another mangled form I see 
Bound fast to an accursed tree ! 
He also is an only Son, — 
Smitten, scourgea, and spat upon t 
Pierced are His hands, and pierced His feet ; 
His ears reviHngs loud, and scoffs, and mookings greet. 



" See how his bleeding brows around, 
A crown of platted thorns is bound. 
His Father is a mighty King,— 
Can He not destruction bring 
On the foes that kill His child, 
And thus have marred His visage mild — ' 
Laughing to scorn His matchless woe. 
Saying : 'Now save thyself, and we will honage show r 

" Oh ! if His Father thus sustain 
Tlie spectade of Jesus' pain,— 
If the spotless Jesus thus 
Poureth forth his Wood for u, — 
Shall we sinners dare repine 
At His ordcrings divine P 
No! this bleeding clay I bring 
Unto the Altar's foot, an offering to my King ! 

" Oh ! Thou, who didst for dnners die. 
Cast upon me now TMne eye; 
Give my pleadings power to move 
These stem men to deeds of love ! 
The wound that Peter in his zeal 
Gave in haste. Thy hand did heaL 
Fain would I to my bitterest foe. 
E'en Lord, for Thy dear sake, as sweet compassioii show.' 

To Heaven he lifts his streaming eyes. 
No voice in all the crowd replies ; 
One by one, they wend Iheir way ; 
By the corpse he still doth stay ; 
Shades of night are gathering round. 
He kneels beside it on the ground. 
His prayer is answered — he hath peace ! 
And all rude threats of strife and hate around him 
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" I have here made only a nosegay of culled fiowen, ^id 
have brottriit nothing of my own, but the string dut dm 

them/'—MoHkiigne. 

Whatbvkb withdraws us from the power of •m 
senses ; whatever makes the past, the distanty «r tfe 
future, predominate over the present, adYanoeomiatk 
dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and tw froe 
my fHends, be such frigid philosophy as may oaniiMi cs 
indifferent and unmoved over any ground wfaick hii 
been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or Tirfeueb fhit 
man is Uttle to be envied whose patriotism voflH ns* 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whtmtjMij 
would not grow warmer among the raina oflom^-^Dr. 
Johnson. 



Most men are deceived in being too 
eluding that reason will prevail with thoae B Mjfcts gfe' 
mit to what is right and just, who have po^q^hjrwa- 
sideration of right and justice but as it ^^^*fl^^j^ 
interest, or complies with their humour aadi.felViB^ 
And so easy it hath always been to do ^^■^^^^^ 
mislead men; and so hwd to do good, " " 

them to reason ! — Clarendon. 
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BEER BREW^ED FROM SUGAR, 



The scarcity in, and consequent high prices of, grain, 
have of late led to the suggested substitution of sugar and 
molasses in breweries and distilleries. There are various 
fiscal considerations connected with this measure, to 
which we may hereafter advert; but first we shall 
glance at the employment of sugar in domestic brewing, 
that is, brewing upon a small scale. 

A popular writer on domestic economy, (Mr. Donovan,) 
observes: — "For making excellent ale or table beer it 
is not absolutely necessary to use malt. To conceive 
this subject rightly, we must consider that it is the 
sugar of the malt which undergoes fermentation, and 
that any other sugar will ferment just as well, although 
no other sugar w so cheap." To this statement we re- 
quest especial attention. 

"Economy and long habit," continues the writer just 
quoted, "have established malt sugar as a brewing 
material, but cane sugar will afibrd an excellent drink. 
To persons residing in the countty, and far from 
breweries, as well as to those who do not choose the 
great trouble of managing malt, this is a valuable hcL 
Another advantage of cane sugar is, that the apparatus 
necessary for converting it into beer is much more 
simple: all that is required is a cask which has no 
bung-hole, or has it well stopped up. This is to be 
plaml standing upon either of its ends : a cock is to be 
fixed in one of the staves, about an inch above the 
bottom chimb, so that, in drawing off the liquor, the 
sediment cannot also run. In the centre of the top of 
the cask, that is, in the centre of its other end, a hole 
is to be i)ored, of such size as will admit a large bottle- 
cork. 

" Let us suppose that the cask holds ten gallons, and 
that the drink is to be tolerably strong ale. The proper 
quantity of hops required for ten gallons of ale, in this 
process, will be about a pound and a half. On this 
quantity, contained in any convenient vessel, pour 
eleven gallons of boiling water; or, what is much 
better, boil the hops in the water for about five minutes, 
and no more ; then strain ofif the hops ; in the strained 
liquor dissolve fourteen pounds of sugar, and mix in a 
pint of yeast of the best quality. 

" Pour the whole into a cask ; it will soon begin to 
ferment ; it will throw up its yeast through the cork- 
hole at top, and then, being retained within the external 
rim of the chimb, it will, for the most part, fell back 
into liquor, and run back into the cask. It will require, 
at the ordinary temperature of summer, as much as 
three weeks or a month to complete the fermentation. 
For the last fortnight, the cork may be generally kept 
in the hole ; but it should, once every two days, be re- 
moved, to give vent to the fixed air ; and then it should 
be replaced! When the fermentation appears at an end, 
the taste of the sugar will almost have disappeared. 
The cork may then be permanently driven in, and in 
four days the ale will be fit for draught or bottling. 

" As to the quality of the sugar, it is a matter of little 
consequence; white sugar will afford an ale scarcely 
coloured : brown sugar will impart proportionate colour, 
and not quite so pure a flavour. Should colour be an 
object, it may be communicated by the raspings of an 
over-baked loaf, or by scorched treacle ; but this is a 
matter of little moment. The drink will spontaneously 
fine itself. 

" To persons who have acquired an inveterate pre- 
dilection for the abominable and varied flavour which 
the skill of the brewer enables him to communicate, 
this pure and simple drink may be less pleading : but 
it is singular how soon the consumer acciuircs a high 
relish for it, and prefers it to every other. There is a 
purity of taste belonging to it quite different from the 
indescribable jumble of tastes so perceptible in common 



ales; while it has a slight sharpness eombined iritK 
tenacity, which is much more agreeable than tie 
glutinous or mucilaginous softness of even the best al^ 
But it has one advantage which places it above aU com- 
petition, and that is its lightness on the stomach ; this, 
when compared with the sickly heaviness of malt ale. 
is remarkable. The whiter the sugar the lighter ▼ill 
be the ale ; and age greatly conduces to the same end, 
provided that the drink be sound, which is best ianircd 
by bottling.*' 

Thus far Mr. Donovan*s method: we have tasted 
beer made by it, though not with the requisite attention 
to the several stages of the process. It by no meaiip 
came up to Mr. Donovan's standard ; but we hare 
known beer thus made to prove excellent. 

There is, likewise, a mode of economlung malt 
Thus, to half a bushel add four pounds of treacle, and 
three quarters of a pound of hops ; this will make 
twenty-five gallons of beer, the cost of which will be bm 
twopence per gallon, where the materials are purchased 
to the best advantage. This beer will be fit to diioi 
in a fortnight, but will not keep in warm weather. 

Table-beer may be made without malt, by boiling 
four pounds of coarse sugar, and three ounces of bops, 
in ten gallons of water, in a covered copper, for three 
quarters of an hour : ferment the strain^ liquor in the 
usual manner, keep it for a week or ten days, and it 
will be fit for use. 

Or, a pleasant and wholesome beer may be made ^ 
folloTi^ :— to a quarter of a peck of sweet wheat bru 
add three handfuls of hops, and ten gallons of wtiei: 
boil the whole together in a copper until the bran tsi 
hops sink to the bottom : then strain it through a hh 
sieve into a cooler, and when lukewarm add two qoarti 
of molasses, this will be sufficient for a nine gallon ca^L 
Before you pour in the liquor, which must be doof «» 
soon as the molasses ia dissolved, put two table rpoc-& 
fuls of good yeast into the barrel ; bung it up when th 
fermentation has subsided, and in four dayi it will U 
fit for use; it will, however, be improved by bottling; 
in which case it will be ready to drink in six or Kvei 
days. 

Molasses has been mentioned as a substitute for wX 
as well as sugar ; and we shall now proceed to ooosi<ie: 
the economy of these substitutes, as determined upon i 
IsLTge scale. 

In " the Art of Brewing,** an admirable trea^ br 
the late Mr. David Booth, who was, at one period, i 
<;ommon brewer, it is stated that " of all tiie subatitiiiei 
for malt, raw grain is the principal ; if, indeed, that oa 
be called a substitute which is merely malted in tk 
mash-tun in place of the floor." The process by whiditb* 
conversion of barley, or other graui» into xnalt, is thm 
rapidly performed, is detailed in Mr. Booth's wori 
while we warn the public brewer of the legal danger ^ 
its adoption, we strenuously recommend its use ie 
private families. Were the practice to become goienl 
a deduction of the duties on beer would indaUlal^ 
follow. 

" Pure sugar and water, (it has been said,) will not fo- 
ment ; but raw sugar, or molasses, will make very ^< 
beer, either alone, or mixed with malt-worts. There b^ 
however, no saving from the use of these mat^iais^ u 
less when malt becomes much dearer than in ordiB&n 
years ; in which case they are occasionally permit^ i 
be used under the authority of the Lords of the Tr* 
Bury. A weak beer from molasses is frequently naif 
in private families, and drunk in a half-fermented ^tai^ 
but it is too luscious for the taste of those who are*"; 
customed to the small beer of malt. Molasses fflii^ 
with a weak malt- wort, would, when fermented, N 
much more palatable.*' A receipt of this class is gi^ 
above. 

Such a " permission '' as Mr. Booth refers to, h»^ ^ 
late l)een mooted by Government ; and, with the ne» 
of determining its policy in the present sarcijy " 
grain, the Board of Excise have reported to the h^^ 
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of the Treasmy on tho comparatire value of grain and 
BUgar in brewing and distilling : — 

•* Before the Select Committee of 1831, * On the Use of Mo- 
lasses,* Yarioas estimates were made of the weight of sugar 
eqnivident to a quarter of malt in brewing. Of coarse, they 
varied ranch, according to the allowance made for the quality 
of the grain and the skill of the brewer — ^the lowest being 1731b. 
of sugar to the qbarter of malt, and the highest 2261b. The 
average is 199|lb. It is a general opinion, that * the saccharine 
produce of barley has been increased of late years by the culti- 
vation of a superior description of grain, and by improved 
modes of worldn^p in breweries ;' and the mean (2001b. to the 
quarter) adopted in the bill brought in lately by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seems, therefore, to be a safe one for the 
average of years. The most common estimate is that 180 ponnds 
of sugar is equal to a quarter of malt ; but the experiments re- 
cently made fix it very near the average struck in 1831 ; and 
this seems by far the most likely to be correct. By the 62d 
George III., c 3, it is assumed, as to distilleries, that a hundred- 
weight of sugar will yield, upon an average, about 11^ gallons 
of proof spirit. The evidence before the Committee of 1831 
conducts us to the same conclusion. And the experiments now 
made quite confirm it. The value of molasset in brewing has 
now been tried by only two experiments ; and the general con- 
dosion is, that about 3001b. of molasses will yield the same 
quantity of beer of a given strength as a quarter of malt. The 
ouestion of comparative value must remain in some degree un- 
decided until it shall be ascertained, in practice, whether the 
beer brewed from the former necessarily retains any peculiar 
flavoar. In distilling, the common opimon is, that a hundred- 
weight of good mohusee will yield eight gallons of proof spirit. 
The average often experiments by the Excise gives about seven 
and one-tluid gallons. But, if we allow for the different results 
invariably obtained in fermenting large and small quantities of 
wash, it must be allowed that here the common estimate is more 
likely to be found correct in practice. The Commissioners, how- 
ever^ seem inclined to adopt the minimum of 71 gallons; and, as- 
sunung that the quarter of malt yields 18 gallons, would fix its 
equivalent in molasses at 27811m. 

The following dedactions are from an article in The 
Olcbe newspaper of Feb. 2 : — 

*' To apply these calculations to the present state 'of the mar- 
kets for gnin and sugar— First, as to the distiller. The London 
average price of barley, by Friday's Gazette^ (Jan. 29,) was 
68^. 3</. per autfter. Its price has since receded from 2r. to 5/. 
per quarter in all the principal markets of the kingdom ; and it 
cannot, for practical purposes, now be taken at more than 56#., 
if so much. Admitting, then, that a quarter of barley will yield 
20 gallons of proof spirit (a foil estimate), one g^on so obtained 
will cost about 2». ^\d. The average price of West India sugar, 
duty paid, was, last week, about 52*. 6^^. per hundred-weight. 
If one hundred-weight yield 11 1 gallons of spirit, a gallon of 
such spirit will cost aoont 45*. td. And the average price of mo- 
lasses, at the same time, being about 28*. 6</. per hundred- 
weight, it foUows that if that quantity yields eight gallons of 
spirit, the cost per gallon will be about 3#. 6</. But the use of 
molasses is not yet permitted. It follows that the distiller has 
no inducement, at present prices, to substitute sugar for grain. 

** A* to the brewer, the Report before us states the relative 
valaes of sugar and malt for brewing, in reference to every 
price of the latter, from 50*. to 90*. per quarter. Taking the 
present price of inalt at 80*. per quarter, if its equivalent in 
ru^ar be 2001b., the value of a hundred-weight of sugar to the 
brewer will be 44*. 9</. ; and if the equivalent be ISOlb., as is 
more commonly supposed, the relative value of the sugar will 
be 4^s. 9d. The average price of West India sugar is now 52*. Qd. 
Some sugars are quoted much lower, but no large quantity could 
\t^ bought for a new purpose at a leas price than that stated. 
Kt present, therefore, there is little, if any, inducement, even 
for the brewer, to substitute sugar for malt. The free use of 
oiobuses in brewenes, under the present duties, would, un- 
loubtedly,* yield a profit, assuming that its flavour did not reduce 
^lie value cl the beer. But this arises from the du^ on mo- 
[iisses being lower in proportion to its brewing value than the 
laty opon either sugt^r or molt. The abandonment of malt for 
jiolasses would therefore cause a loss to the revenue." 

To thig we may add, that in 1807, when the price 
>f malt was 82s. per quarter, it was shown that the 
>rice of sugar should be from 32«. to 33«. per cwt. to in- 
iuce distillers to use that article in their trade in pre- 
erexi ce to malt 



What may be the result of these financial deductions, 
in the reduction of the duty on sugar so employed, 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, it must be conceded, 
that malt is by no means necessary to the production 
of wholesome agreeable beer. 

Beer from mangold wurzel maybe made by cleansing 
half a hundred weight of the roots, and boiling them an 
hour and a half in fourteen gallons of water; then, 
slice the roots, pulp them through a sieve, and add the 
juice to the water they were boiled In, which boil for 
an hour and a half with four ounces of hops ; strain it, 
and work it for a day with half a pint of yeast ; then, 
skim off the yeast, and put the beer into a barrel, keep- 
ing back the sediment. About two pounds of molasses 
boiled with the mangold wurzel, will much improve 
this beer. 

Beer from potatoes has been successfully manufac- 
tured * although, at present, this would be but substi- 
tuting one scarce article for another. We, however, 
give the receipt as practised in France. Boil one hun- 
dred weight of peeled potatoes in eleven gallons of 
water, and mix them into a batter. At the same time, 
let seven pounds of malt be mashed in a gallon of tepid 
water, which add to the potatoe vat at the temperature 
of 144 degrees ; stir the whole well together, cover it, 
and let it remain three or four hours. Then boil it for 
half an hour with two pounds of hops, strain it through 
a sieve, and when at 59 degrees of heat, set it with a 
quarter of a pint of yeast ; when fermentation com- 
mences, skim the beer, and draw it off into a cask, 
where the fermentation should be completed. The beer 
thus produced, after being bottled, has been found 
greatly to resemble Paris beer. 

In certain parts of Ireland, an excellent beer has 
been brewed from parsnips, by a process somewhat like 
the foregoing, except that no m^t is used ; the bitter 
employed is hops. 

Chemistry has, of late, contributed to the economy 
of malt in a beautiful research. Thus, Mr. Septimus 
Riesse suggests, that the weight of extract of malt may 
be increased by simply adding diastase to the second 
wort, to convert the remaining starch into sugar. This 
is done by the addition of a portion of the malt, (which 
contains diasta.se,) previous to mashing a second time. 
In a brewing of thirty quarters, 3Ir. Riesse would take 
twenty-nine quarters for the first mash, and add the 
remaining quarter to the second ; and there would be 
such an increase as to warrant him in advising its 
adoption by all brewers and distillers. 



FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OR, OLD COMPANIONS IK XEW 80SNB8. 
Bv F. E. S. 



CHAP. XI. 

WHAT HARRT AMD I FOUND WHIN WB LOST OUR WAT. 

On the afternoon of the day after Lawless's wine- 
party, Oakland^ and I were walking down to the 
stables, where his horses were kept, (he having, in pur- 
suance of his plan for preventing my over-reading 
myself, beguiled me into a promise to ride with him,) 
when we encountered Archer — 

" 1 suppose you have heard tJie news par excellence/* 
sud he, after we had shaken hands. 

" No," replied I, " what may it happen to be ? " 

** Only that Lizzie Maurice, the pastry-cook's daughter, 
disappeared last night, and old Maurice is going about 
like a distracted creature this morning, and can't learn 
any tidings of her." 

" What, that pretty girl with the long ringlets, who 
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ufled to stand behind the counter 1" asked I. "What 
is supposed to have become of her 1 " 

" Yes, that's the young lady/* returned Archer; "and 
all that's known about her is, that she waited till her 
father went out to smoke his pipe, as he usually does for 
an hour or so every eyening, and then got the urchin 
who runs of errands to carry a bundle for her, and set 
out without saying a word to any one. After she had 
proceeded a little way, she was met by a man muffled 
up in a cloak, who took the bundle from the boy, 
threw him a shilling, and told him to go home directly. 
Instead of doing so, however, he let them go on for a 
minute or two, and then followed them. They went at a 
quick pace along one or two streets ; at length turned 
down a lane, not far from the Magdalene, at Uie bottom 
of which a gig was waiting. Another man, also 
muffled up, was seated in the gig, into which the girl 
was handed by her companion, who said to the second 
man in a low tone, 'All has gone well, and without 
attracting notice,' — he then added in a warning voice 
— 'Remember, honour bright, no nonsense, or' — and 
here he sank his voice, so that the boy could not catch 
what he said ; but the other replied, ' On my word, on 
my honour ! '• — They then shook hands, the second man 
gathered up the reins, drew the whip across the horse, 
which sprang forward at speed, and they were out of 
sight in a moment. The man who was left gazed after 
them for a minute or so, and then, turning briskly on 
his heel, walked away, without perceiving the boy, who 
stood under the shadow of a door-way. On being ques- 
tioned as to what the men were like, he said that the 
first kept his face entirely concealed, but he was rather 
tall, and had black hair; the second was a stout man, 
with light hair, and a high colour— for a dark lantern 
which he had with him happened to throw its light on 
his face, as he was lighting it." 

" At what time in the evening did all this take place," 
inquired Oaklands. 

" Between nine and ten," replied Archer. 

Oaklands and T exchanged glances ; the same idea had 
evidently struck us both. 

"Has any one seen Wilford this morning V asked 
Oaklands. 

" Seen him !" returned Archer, " yes, to be sure, he 
and Wentworth have been parading about arm in arm 
all over the town ; they were with me when I met poor 
old Maurice, and asked him all sorts of questions about 
the af&ir. Wilford seemed quite interested in it." 

" Strange !'* observed Oaklands, musing. " I don't 
make it out. I would not willingly wrong, even in 
thought, an innocent man. Archer," he continued, 
"you have a shrewd keen wit, and sound judgment; 
tell me, in confidence, man, who do you think has done 
thisl" 

" Nay, I am no diviner, to guess other men's secrets," 
replied Archer; "and these are subjects about which it 
is not over safe to hazard conjectures. I have told you 
all I can learn about it, and it is for you to draw your 
own conclusions ; it is no use repeating things to you, 
of wUch you are already aware : I might as well tell you 
dogs bark and cats mew; or that Wilford has black 
hair, and Wentworth is a stout man with a high colour ; 
or any other well-known truism,— but I am detaining 
you— good morning." So saying, he shook hands with 
us, and left us. 

After walking some distance in silence, Oaklands 
exclaimed abruptly, " It must be so ! it is Wilford 
who has done tiiis thing— you think as I do, do you 
not, Frank r* 

" I am sure we have not evidence enough to prove it," 
replied I ; " but I confess I am inclined as a mere matter 
of opinion to agree with you, though there are diffi- 
culties in the way, for which it is not easy to account. 
For instance, why should Wilford have gone to that 
party last night, instead of remaining to carry out his 
schemes himself; by which he incurred the additional 
risk of entrusting their execution to another) " 



"That is true," said Oaklands, thoughtlully, "I do 
not pretend to understand it all clearly, but somdiov I 
feel a conviction that Wilford is at ^e bottom ef it" 

"You should recollect, Harry, that you greatly dii- 
like this man, — are, as I conceive, prc^judiced a^ujKt 
him, — and are therefore, of course, disposed to judge 
him harshly." 

" Yes, I know all that, still youll see it will come out 
sooner or later that Wilford was the man. Her poor 
old father ! I have often observed how he appeucd to 
doat upon her, and how proud he was of her— -his pride 
will be converted into moaming now. It is feaiAil to 
think," continued Oaklands, " of what crimes men u« 
guilty in their reckless selfishness ! Here is the &ir 
promise of a young girl's life blighted, and an old man s 
grey hairs brought down with sorrow to the grave, ii 
order to gratify the passing fancy of a heartless liber- 
tine." He paused, and then continued, " I suppoee one 
can do nothing in the matter, having no strooget 
grounds than mere suspicion to go upon 1 " 

"I should say, nothing likely to be of the slightest 
benefit," replied I. 

" Then the sooner we get to horse the better," ^^ 
turned Oaklands ; " hearing of a thing of this kind 
always annoys me, and I feel inclined to hate my spedcs: 
a good gallop may shake me into a better humour." 

"And the dolce-far-niente 1 " I inquired. 

" Oh ! don't imagine me inconsistent," was the 
reply; " only somehow, just at present, in fact ever siace 
the breeze last night, I've found it more tJt>nbk to r- 
main quiet than to exert myself; so if you would not 
tire me to death, walk a little faster, there's a good 
fellow." 

After a brisk ride of nearly two hours along cr<» 
roads, we came out upon a wild heath or common of 
considerable extent 

" Here's a fiunous place for a gallop," exclaimed Oik 
lands ; " I never can make up my mind which is tk 
fastest of these two horses ; let's have a race,Nand try 
their speed— do you see that tall poplar tree, whkk 
seems poking its top into the sky, on the other »de 
the common T that shall be the winning post ; now, sr 
you ready 1" 

" All right, go ahead," replied I, bending forward, 
and giving my horse the rein. Away we went mcrrih. 
the high-couraged animals boundiug beneath u&, foA 
the fresh air whistling by our ears, as we seemed to 
cut through it. For some time we kept side by side; 
the horse Oaklands rode was, if anything, a finer, cer- 
tainly a more powerful animal than the one on whidi I 
was mounted, but this advantage was fullj compen»ted 
by the fact of his riding nearly a stone heavier than 1 
did. We were therefore on the whole very fairiy 
matched. 

After riding at speed,'a8 well as I could reckon, abcct 
two miles, Oaklands to his great delight had gained 
nearly a horse's length in advance of me, a space whidi 
it seemed beyond my powers of jockeyship to recof«r. 
Between us, however, and the tree he had fixed on a^ 
our goal, lay a small brook or water-course, along tk 
banks of which the ground became soft and marshT. 
In crossing this, the greater weight of man and horse 
told against Oaklands, and gradually I began to creep 
up to him. As we neared the brook, it struck me ihax 
his horse appeared to labour heavily through the stlf 
clay ; now or never, then, was my opportonity, asi 
shouting gaily, " Over first, for a sovereign ; good bye, 
Harry," I gave my horse the spur, and patting ki 
well at it, cleared the brook splendidly, and al^htei 
safely on the fiirther bank. 

Determined, if possible, not to be outdone, Hury 
selected a place in which by crossing he could contrirt 
to cut ofiTa comer, and thus gain upon me oamMen^ 
In order to accomplish this, it was necessary for K* 
take his leap at a spot where the brook was som^ 
wider than ordinary ; relying, however, on tHe t:* 
good qualities of the animal he rode, he resolv' 
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attempt it Settling himself firmlj in his saddle, he 
got hifl horse well together, and then throwing np his 
whip hand, and (as Lawless would have termed it) "ply- 
ing thega^*' eagerly, he charged the brook at fhll speed. 
It was a well-imagined and bold attempt, and had his 
horse been fi:esher, woold have succeeded in winning 
him the race ; but we had kept up a ^ttir pace during 
the whole of our ride, and now our gallop across the 
common, and more particularly the exertions Oaklands 
had made in crossing the marshy ground, to presenre 
the advantage he had gained, had tried his horse's wind 
considerably. Still, however, the noble animal strove to 
the utmost of its power to answer the call made upon 
it, and by a vigorous effort succeeded in clearing the 
brook ; but the ground on the other side was rugged 
and broken, and, apparently exhausted by the exertion 
he had made, he stumbled, and after a slight struggle 
to preserve his footing, fell heavily forwi^, pitc^g 
Harry over his head as he did so. 

Fortunately the ground was soft and clayey, and 
neither man nor horse seemed to have sustained any 
injury, for I had scarcely time to draw rein, ere they 
were on their legs again, and as Harry's first act was 
to spring lightly into the saddle, I determined to secure 
the race at once ; and cantering up to the poplar tree, 
which was now within a hundred yards of me, I 
snapped off a bough in token of victoiy. As I turned 
back again, I observed that Harry had <usmounted, and 
was examining his horse's foot. 
" Nothing wrong, is there V* asked I, as I rejoined him. 
"Yes, everything's wrong," was the reply; "youVe 
been and gone and won the race, you villain you, — I've 
tumbled nose and knees into a mud-hole, and spoiled my 
white cord oh-no-we-never-mention-ums, — and ' Uie Cid' 
has wrenched off one of his front shoes in the skrim- 
mage." 

"And that's the worst of all the misfortune^" said I, 
"for here we are some ten or twelve miles from Cam- 
bridge, at least, in a region utterly unknown, and appa- 
rently devoid of inhabitants ; so where we are to find a 
smith passes my poor skill to discover." 

" You're wrong about the inhabitants, I flatter my- 
self," replied Harry. " Do you see ^e fkint white mist 
earling above those trees to the right) I take that to 
be smoke ; where there's smoke there must be fire ; fire 
must have been kindled by some human being or other 
— ^through that individual we will endeavour to obtain 
an intr^uction to some blacksmith, conjointly with 
sufficient topographical information to enable us to 
reach our destination m time for a certain meal called 
dinner, which has acquired an unusual degree of import- 
ance in my eyes within the last hour or so. I have 
spoken." 

" Like a book," replied I, *'and the next thing is to 
bring your sapient deductions to the test of experiment 
— There is a cart-track here, which appears to lc»d 
towards the smoke you observed ; let us try that" So 
saying, I also dismounted, and throwing my horse's 
bridle over my arm, we proceeded together on foot, in 
the direction Oaklands had indicated. 

Ten minutes' walking brought us into a rough 
country lane, winding picturesquely between high 
banks and green hedges, i^ording an agreeable contrast 
to the flat unenclosed tracts of com land so general 
throughout Cambridgeshire. After following tMs lane 
about a quarter of a mile, we came upon a small retired 
ale-house, surrounded by trees. As we approached the 
door, a stout vulgar-looking woman, dressed in rather 
tawdry fineiy, ran out to meet us; on coming near, 
however, she stopped short as if surprised, and then 
re-entered the house as quickly as she luul left it, calling 
to some one within as she did so. After waiting for a 
minute or two she came back, accompanied by a tall 
disagreeable-looking man in a velveteen shooting iacket, 
with a remarkably dirty £Etce, and hands to match. 

" Is there a blacksmith living any where near here, 
sny good manr inquired Oaklands. 



" Mayhap there is," was the reply, in a surly tone. 

"Can you direct us how to find himT continued 
Oaklands. 

" What might you want with him, when you've found 
him T' was the rejoinder. 

"My horse has cast a shoe, and I want one put on 
immediately," replied Oaklands, who was getting impa- 
tient at the man's unsatisfactory, not to say insolent, 
manner. 

" Mayhap you won't get it done in quite such a hurry 
as you seem to want I There's a blacksmith lives at Stony 
£nd, about five miles furder on. Go straight up the 
lane for about three mile, then turn to the right, then 
twice to the left, and then you'll see a finger post that 
aint got nothing on it : — when you come to that " 

" Which I never shall do, depend upon it," replied 
Oaklands. "My good man, you don't imagine I'm 

foing to fiitigue myself and lame my horse by walking 
ve miles up this unlucky lane, do you 1 1f things really 
are as bad as you say, I shidl despatch a messenger to 
summon the smith, and employ myself in the mean- 
while in tasting your ale, and consuming whatever you 
m:^ happen to have in the house fit to eat" 

1 observed that the landlord and his wife, as I pre- 
sumed her to be, exchanged very blank looks when 
Oaklands announced this determination. When he 
ceased speaking, she whispered a few words into the 
ear of the man, who gave a kind of surly grunt in reply, 
and then, turning to Harry, said, " Mayhap I'll snoe 
your horse for you myself, if youll make it worth my 
while." 

"You Willi why, I thought you siud there was not 
a smith within five miles 1 " 

" No more there aint, only me." 

"And you've been worrying me, and tiring my 
patience all this time, merely to secure yourself a better 
bargain? — Oh, the needless trouble people give them- 
selves in this world ! Shoe the horse, man ! and make 
your own charge ; be sure I'll not complain of it, only be 
quick," replied Oaklands. 

"Pr'aps that wom't all," returned the fellow gruffly, 
" but if ye be in such a mighty hurry, bring 'un along 
here, and I'll clap a shoe on 'un for ye in a twinkling." 

So saying he led the way through an old gate, and 
down a stable yard behind the public-hoase, at the 
bottom of which, under a kind of half bam half shed, 
was a blacksmith's shop, fitted up with a forge, and 
other appliances for shoeing. Our conductor, who, 
having divested himself of the velveteen jacket, which 
he replaced with a leather apron, seemed now much 
more in his proper element, displayed greater qaickness 
and skill in making and applying the shoe, than from 
his previous conduct I should have anticipated ; and I 
b^^ to flatter myself that our difficulties were in a 
fair way to be got over. 

I was drawing up the girths of my horse's saddle, 
which had become somewhat loosened from our gallop, 
when Oaklands, who had been sitting on a gate near, 
industriously flogging his boot with his riding-whip, 
jumped down, saying : "If you'll stay with the horses, 
Frank, 111 go and see if I can get some of the worst of 
this mud brushed off." 

" Better stay where you are ! I shall a' done direcly," 
observed the smith ; " you aint wanted at ther house, I 
tell yer." 

" You should stick to your original trade, for your man- 
ners are certainly not calculated to fascinate customers, 
my friend," replied Oaklands, walking towards the 
inn. 

The man muttered an oath as he looked after him, 
and then applied himself to his work with redoubled 
energy. Above ten minutes had elapsed, the shoe was 
made, fitted to the hoof, and the process of nailing on 
nearly concluded, and still Oaklands did not return. 
I was tyeing my horse's rein up to a hook in the wall, 
with the intention of seeking him, when I heard the 
noise of wheels in the lane, followed immediately by the 
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clatter of a horse's feet, ridden at speed— both sounds at 
the moment ceased, as if the parties had stopped at the 
inn-door. The blacksmith also heard them^ and ap- 
peared for a moment uncertain whether to continue his 
work or not ; then, uttering an impatient exclamation, 
he began twisting oflf and clenching the points of the 
nails, as though his life depended on his haste. 
Perceiving that Oaklands's horse would be ready for 
him to mount directly, I turned to unfasten my own, 
when the sound of men's voices raised high in angry 
debate became audible ; then a confused noise as of 
blows and scuffling ensued, mingled with the screams 
of women, and immediately the blacksmith's wife ran 
out, calling to him to hasten in, for that ** they had 
come back and quarrelled with the strange gentleman, 
and now they were fighting, and there woold be 
murder done in the house." 

Without waiting to hear more, 1 ran hastily up 
the yard, followed by the blacksmith and the woman. 
On reaching the front of the house, I perceived, waiting 
at the door, a gig, in which was seated a man, dressed 
in a suit of rusty black, while, under the shade of the 
trees, a boy was leading up and down a magnificent 
black mare, which 1 instantly recognised as the identi- 
cal animal Wilford had become the possesser of, in the 
manner Archer had related to me. The sounds of 
blows and struggling still continued, and proceeded, 
as I now ascertained, from the parlour of the ale-house. 
As the readiest method of reaching the scene of action, 
I flung open the window, which was not fax from the 
ground, and without a moment's hesitation leaped into 
the room. 



§btor(es from t^e Bramattets. 



A VERY WOMAN. (Massinger,) 

There was once a certain viceroy of Sicily, who had 
two children, the one of whom, a daughter, was called 
Almira, the other, a son, Bon Pedro. At the same time 
there was in Sicily a duke of Messina, who had a son, 
Don Martino, and a daughter, Leonora ;'the first of whom 
was enamoured of Almira, and the second was the object 
of Don Pedro's love. Now it chanced that Don John 
Antonio, prince of Tarcntum, a very accomplished 
nobleman, and one greatly beloved by Don Pedro, came 
also at that time, and paid court to Almira. But she, 
carried away by the excessive violence of her love for 
his rival Martino, was not only unmindful of his high 
qualities, but even of the duties incumbent upon one of 
her rank ; so that she treated him with such discourtesy, 
as should never have been shown to a poor enemy, much 
less to a noble and well-bom suitor. This Don John 
Antonio, therefore, finding his suit not likely to prosper, 
but only to procure him shame and vexation, resolved 
to give over so fruitless an undertaking, and quit the 
city (Palermo) wherein his mistress dwelt^ To this end 
he requested of Don Pedro that he would procure him 
an interview with Almira, wherein he might take leave 
of so cruel a lady. Don Pedro sought his sister, and 
besought her to grant so small a favour, but, though he 
was seconded by his mistress, Leonora, who waited on 
Almira, he could not persuade her to consent. Nay to 
such a height did she carry her scorn of Antonio, and 
her love of his rival, as to take a jewel, which the former 
had previously sent her, and give it to the page of the 
latter, in recompense of some trifling service. So great 
an outrage excited the fraternal wrath of Don Pedro, 
who rated his sister soundly ; nor was his mistress, 
Leonora, backward in reproaching her also; but she 



made light of them both, and pTMently afterwards, vhea 
Don Martino came to visit her, complained to him g: 
what she called an unreasonable request, and promised 
that her love should be his, and his alone, thongli ill 
the kings of Christendom should seek it ; with Thich 
assurances she left him, taking Leonora with. her. Nor 
Don Martino, being to the ftiU aa jealous as she wy 
fond, and dreading lest so violent love should hare u 
violent change, resolved within himself to get Ant«io 
despatched from Palermo with what haste he could, so 
that he might incur no fiirther danger in thai qimn^. 
In such a mood, as fate would have it, he met with Don 
Antonio, and presently, either being moved iher^ bj 
choler, or by the hope of driving him from the pbce, 
began to speak jeeringly to him, wondering, as he siid, 
how so great a prince could endure such fr^aent sligbu 
with so stoical a composure. But this not taking efllct, 
he called to him his page, and bade him show to Ai- 
tonio that very jewel wnich he had given to Almira, io4 
she to the page. To this Antonio very quietly replied 
that he had made no contract with Aiming as to whi 
use she should apply his present to ; whereupon Martiiu, 
being, like choleric men in general, made more pte- 
sionate by his rival's calmness, irreverently strnek him 
on the Caoe. So great an insult did not go unpuni^ei, 
for Don Antonio drew his sword, and, despite DonMv 
tino's efforts, soon stretched him, bleeding, (m tk 
ground. Almira, hearing the noise of their stmggie. 
rushed in, and, finding her lover to all appeanmce dead. 
snatched his sword and wounded Don Antonio, wk 
on his part, offered no hindrance to her fiiiy, njag 
that he should esteem himself happy in dying by la 
hand. To that place there speedily came the vieeroj 
and his son Don Pedro, with Don Martino's father, the 
duke of Messina. And, while Almira and the duke im- 
plored the viceroy to grant them vengeance, the one fer 
a lover, the other for a son, he gave orders to keep A^ 
tonio in safe prison, being resolved to give him a fur 
trial. Then, turning to the fallen Martino, he foaod 
that there was yet some life in him, whereon he ordered 
him to be tended with the greatest care, that so, if pos^ 
sible,'two lives might be saved. 

Now there was in Palermo a very learned doctor, ij 
name Paulo, who, having examined Martino'a woood 
pronounced that his body would ere long recover ib 
health, but that his mind, being disturbed by so grievoK 
shocks, would not so speedily retake its former vigoir. 
although with care and caution it might be restored ab* 
To this end he ordered that no one, not even Almin a 
the duke, should have access to the wounded man, \e^ 
the excitement consequent upon their presence ehocW 
increase his malady. Almira, lost in grief, with dd 
ficulty consented to the arrangement, vowing that, 
should Martino die, she would wear wee^s for hun eve 
afterwards. Meanwhile Don Pedro had con^ired viti 
the captain of the prison wherein Don Antonio was, v 
let the prisoner escape, to which the captain not oalj 
consented, but offered to escape with him. Don JLa- 
tonio, being won over by the entreaties of hi& friefri 
and being got out of the harbour, met with a sUrer : 
whereupon, seeing a good opportunity for retnmiBg i: 
Palermo, he and his companion, the captain, disgnisai 
themselves as slaves, and put themselves into the ^^ 
merchant's hands, that so they might be sold in Utt 
slave-market, without the knowledge of their friend* ii 
the city. 

Now when the news of their escape reached the diL' 
of MeHHina, grieved as he was for his son s sake, it £> 
enraged him that he would accuse the viceroy and D^ 
Pedro of conniving at the stratagem ; and so, to poip^ 
the latter, gave orders to Circulo and Borachia> a fouui^ 
pair in his household, that they should keep atrict vi^'^ 
upon Leonora his niece, that her lover, Don Pecif 
should have no access to her. This service they reaol' 
promised to perform, and Circulo, for the better dS»^ 
ing of it, went down to the slave-market to buy a sem£ 
who might assist his wife Borachia in her mUL 
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wherein, as luck would bave it, lie bought Antonio, not 
knowing him under bis disguise. The doctor, Paulo, 
going down also to the market, bought the captain, and 
an English slave, for which the slave merchant was 
induced to present him with another slave, a poor, lean, 
ill-favoured wretch, who had crept into his company, no 
one knew how. Circulo now charged big slave Antonio 
to obey Borachia in all things, but on no account to let 
her have wine, she being too much given to drink ; but 
Don Pedro coming soon afterwards, and not knowing 
his friend again, entreated him to carry a letter to 
Leonora, which, when Antonio had promised to do, he 
set about by giving his mistress wine, of which she 
drank so freely as to lose reason, so that she made love 
even to her slave. First then, Almira and Leonora, the 
former in profound grief, came walking by, so that An- 
tonio could give the letter to Don Pedro's mistress; 
which being done, she thanked him, and promised to 
be in the garden at midnight, if Don Pedro could find 
means of meeting her. She also offered money to 
Antonio, which he refused, having done the same before 
by Don Pedro, in so noble and yet modest a manner, 
as to win that gentleman's especial approbation. 

When Almira and Leonora were gone, the first began 
inquiring after that handsome man, with whom her 
friend had been speaking, and, on being told that he 
talked and acted as nobly as he looked, made some com- 
ments on him, and in particular inquired if he would 
ever come again, so as greatly to surprise Leonora, who, 
but a few minutes before, had seen her in the profoundest 
grief. 

Now Martino, being healed in his body, but still dis- 
eased in his mind, was wont to bemoan himself much 
for the evil which he had done to Don Antonio, lament- 
ing greatly that he should have provoked so noble a 
gentleman, and one so superior to himself in moderation 
and good breeding. Paulo, the doctor, seeing that his 
patient would take no consolation from man, prepared 
attendants, with trap-doors and machinery, to play a 
pageant before Martino, that so his diseased mind might 
take their counsels to be those of heaven. First, there- 
fore, he caused a friar to appear before ^fartino, and tell 
him a feigned story, how that himself in former years 
had slain a man on smaller provocation, yet had by 
hearty repentance so purged his conscience as to be 
quiet in his mind. This failing to satisfy Martino, and 
on the contraryy only determining him to kill himself, 
that so he might do justice to Antonio, there next ap- 
peared to him an old soldier, of whom he inquired how 
he might best restore his honour, whereto he received 
answer that to live and make reparation was the most 
honourable course. This good counsel, coupled with 
sweet music and the melody of harmonious voices, did 
by degrees compose his unsettled thoughts, so that he 
professed himself quite cured, and longed only for Don 
Antonio, with whom he would fain be reconciled. 

Meanwhile Almira, in conversation with her friend 
Leonora, would ask much and often about that hand- 
some slave whom she had seen ; wondering if he were 
a Turk or some enslaved Christian ; or, being a Turk, 
yet a man of high rank and parentage. At length, 
prompted by curiosity, ^d by a feeling which she could 
not well understand or excuse to herself, she sent 
Leonora for Borachia, being minded to inquire whence 
the slave came. Borachia, being not yet sober, stated 
him to be the Grand Turk's son, but volunteered to 
send him that he might speak for himself. Now when 
he was come, he brought word that Don Pedro awaited 
Leonora in the garden, so that, on her going, Almira 
and he were left together. Thus they stood silent for 
some minutes, he with downca^st looks as fearing to be 
discovered, she half ashamed of her new passion, yet 
prompted to question further. At length she broke 
alienee, and finding in all his answers an indescribable 
modesty and gentleness, mingled with such marks of 
hi^h breeding as could belong only to a man of high birth, 
besought him to tell her by what sad chance he had 



fallen to so low estate. Then he, being forced to speak, 
told his real history without disclosing his name, saying, 
that he was a Biscayan of noble birth ; that he had 
loved a lady of equal rank and chiefest excellence, and 
had paid court to her with such nobleness and tender- 
ness as became her beauty and his love ; that she, 
despising his great affection, and casting his most pre- 
cious love-gifts to pages and servitors, had preferred to 
him a rival of coarse manners and choleric temper; 
that this rival, being by her suborned and set on, had 
insulted him in full day, and that he, provoked beyond 
all patience by such outrage, had slain his rival on the 
spot, for which deed being compelled to fly his country, 
he had, been captured by a pirate, and so sold into 
slavery. This moving relation, with the added pathos 
of voice and gesture, and bearing so directly on Aunira's 
own history, did not only exhibit her to herself in so 
unfavourable a light, but did also so increase her admi- 
ration for the supposed slave, that she could with dif- 
ficulty control her passionate emotion ; but her brother 
and Leonora returning at that moment, she begged them 
to walk aside a brief space longer, no less to their 
astoniEhmcnt than to Antonio's joy. Then she besought 
him, as he had so moved her with the story of nis 
love, to tell his name ; whereupon he, not daring yet to 
trust her altogether, said that he feared to comply, 
because he bore a name, which, as men told him, she 
hated more than any other. But she, pressing him still 
further, and saying that any name would be welcome to 
her for his sake, he declared his name to be Don John 
Antonio. She, suspecting nothing, though somewhat 
astonished withal, said that she should esteem him 
none the less for that; that he deserved to be, and 
should be, her friend ; whereupon they parted. But so 
rapt was she in thoughts of him, that when Circulo 
came to tell her of Martino's recovery, and to announce 
a visit from that gentleman to her, she could give him 
but broken answers, all foreign to the purpose ; yet at 
length collected herself sufficiently to say that Martino 
should not come to her but by breaking through the 
doors ; which saying the astonished Circulo went quickly 
to report. 

Meanwhile that ill-conditioned slave who had been 
presented to Doctor Paulo, but who was indeed a pirate 
in disguise, had plotted with his fellow-pirates how to 
carry off Almira and Leonora by night, and sell them to 
the Grand Turk. For, by making himself to be despised 
of all men, he had gained free scope for observation^ 
and had spied out the whole nakedness of the place, so 
that he did not doubt being able to effect his plana. 
Now, as luck would have it, Almira had written a letter 
to Antonio, and thrown it to him over the wall , wherein 
she told him of her great love for him, and of her sorrow 
for the wrong she had done his namesake, begging him, 
at the same time to meet her that night in the garden. 
Antonio marvelled much at this letter, wondering how 
there could be such levity in so great a lady, as to make 
her love that man in the degradation of slavery, whom 
she had despised in the pride of power. Nevertheless, 
thinking that he ought not to quarrel with a change 
which made so well for him, he resolved to take the 
fortune which the gods had provided for him. Now, when 
Almira was come into the garden with Leonora and two 
waiting women, who were much astonished to see her so 
bravely dressed, she sent one of them to fetch Antonio, 
being so impatient that she fancied him longer in 
coming than he should have been. At this crisis the 
pirates, who had made their preparations, rushed upon 
the women and strove to carry them off, nor would have 
fikiled, but that Antonio coming in at that moment, 
snatched a sword from one of them and defended the 
ladies right manfully. The noiae of the scuffie being 
great, Pedro, Circulo, and others, came running in 
speedily, and overpowered the pirates, though not till 
Antonio had performed such prodigies of valour, as to 
fill the heart of Almira with yet greater love. 

The pirates being secured, Don Pedro would ha\e 
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' Antonio^ whom he BtiU thought a skre, go with him to 
court to be rewarded for his courage. Almira, also, 
would go with them, saying that she had somewhat to 
tell to her father, which had better be said quickly. 
When they arrived in the audience chamber, they found 
Don Martino there before them, he being now quite 
recovered. It was looked for by all the bystanders that 
he and Almira would have embraced each other, but, 
despite all their previous professions, they behaved to 
each other with perfect coldnefls, and only uttered a few 
unmeaning compliments. Moreover/Martino said, be- 
fore the whole court, that he had now kid aside all 
thoughts of woman's love, which during his past life had 
filled him fuU of evil Ancles, vain imagmings, hot- 
burning jealousies, and proud fits of choler, but which, 
In the new life he had received from Doctor Paulo, 
should be exchanged for such good qualities and honest 
actions as might constitute a perfect man ; with which 
speech he left the company in great amazement at his 
chuiged behaviour, if or did Almira take his conduct 
amiss, but only said that» fortunately for women, all 
were not of his opinion, and that she could find a man, 
as proper in mind and persdn as, but more enduring in 
affection than, Don Martino. To which her father 
having replied that he would confirm her choice if it 
were nttiiig, she made answer that she would not choose 
from those who owed their standing to the deeds of their 
ancestors, nor would she seek a wealthy lover, since 
wealth came to her by right, being the viceroy's daughter, 
but would single out a man who was the founder of his 
own fame, and was a fortune in himself, namely, that 
coniageons slave who had saved her life. The viceroy, 
greatly enraged at her choice, could with difficulty be 
prevented from killing Antonio on the spot ; but, being 
somewhat pacified, ordered him to prison. But being 
got there, it gradually transpired that he was the prince 
of Tarentnm, who had thus disguised himself, once more 
to behold the lady of his love. So being taken out of 
prison with great honour, he was married to Almira^ 
who could scarce excuse herself for that she had refused 
a prince, and offered herself to a slave. Nevertheless, 
allowing the all-powerful sway of love, she lived happy 
with her Antonio, thinking that she could best repair 
her &ult by redoubling her affection. Yet, warned by 
her example, the people of Palermo learned to distrust 
that excessive passion, which, like a summer torrent, 
exhausts itself in vast outpourings, and fitvoured rather 
that calm current of affection down which Pedro and 
I^onora had sailed, whose stream, hr from diminishing 
in volume, was always full and strong, because always 
supplied by the ineuiaustlble resources of two constant 
heartSb 



TRUTTA,' 
(Trantlatedfrom the German o/Laugbein,) 

Valentine, meanwhile, in the comer of the hat, 
devoured the remaindeT of the sweetmeats with 
which he had provided himself for his journey into 
the black forest, for he was still child enough to 
like nothing better than pastry. 

After the meal was ended, tiie witch prepared a 
couch for her guests whidi they were to share. 
The student was afraid that Trutta would slip out 
of her chest, lay herself down by him, and disgust 
him with her caresses; but, contrary to his ex- 

Eectadons, she drew herself like a snail into her 
onset, the witch bade t^em good nieht, and with- 
drew to her sleeping apartment fdlowed by her 
whole black suite. 

Valentine had great need of the refreshment of 
sleep before his meditated flight ; he stretched him- 

(1) Concluded from page S15. 



self on his couch, and Trutta with hfir house 
remained where they were. He had scarcely 
closed his eyes when the chest sprang from Ae 
bench, hopped over the floor like a magpie, and 
laid itself down by his side. Valentine ground fak 
teeth (with rage, for he feared every moment his 
disgusting b^-fellow would set into bed ; she 
spared him this, however, and kept herself dose ia 
her shell, and he soon heard her snoring. 

"Now is my time," thought Valentine, "to 
withdraw secretly :" he crept out of bed, opened 
the door softly, and found himself in the open air. 
There was no moon, but the millions of stars in the 
blue sky enabled him to distinguish a path leadmg 
away from the witch's hut in the desolate waste. 
He took it without a moment's delay, and raa 
rapidly over hed^e and ditch ; but he was' startled 
by hearing the meating of a he-goat close to him, 
and the next moment he heard the mewing oft 
whole herd of cats ; he looked round to see whence 
it came, and saw the witch's whole army of cats 
saddled and bridled, and she was herself ridb^ oa 
a black goat. 

" Hollo, hollo ! my worthy guest, where arc yoi 
goin^?" said she: " you have foi^tten something. 
You nave left Trutta behind you, you rascal!" 

Twas in vain that he tried to escape ; she flan? 
the chest on his back, and the goblin came out ana 
pinched and beat him unmercifrdly. Hie wdtch and 
the cats disappeared, and he was left alone with 
Trutta. 

" One ought never to dose one's eyes when &ere 
is such a harebrain as you to take care o(" said 
she : " but now, whether you are tired or not, ycm 
shall jcarry me the whole night, and you shall have 
no rest tin we arrive in Frankfodron-the-Maine." 

" And what shall we meet with there!'* 
growled Valentine. 

" Fortune, or Misfortune, according as you con- 
duct yourself," said she ; "as I have been iwpointed 
your mistress, 1 shall introduce you into the house 
of a rich merchant, and it will depend entirely ob 
yourself whether you become a happy manbj 
diligence and honesty, or whether you adorn tfase 
gallows as an incorrigible vagabond." 

Valentine ffulped <K)wn this severe sentence ; he» 
however, made the natural objection, that it would 
be difficult for him, without testimonials and letten 
of recommendation, to gain the confidence of a 
member of such a distinguished body of men ai 
the merchants. 

" That is my affMT," said Trutta ; I have already 

Srepared the necessarv papers for you. You will 
ehver them, and will be engased in the countinf- 
house, where you must aMolutely rise fKnn & 
very lowest step. You will not get rid of me tiB 
your improvement is firmly based; but, that ycm 
may not become the common talk, or be avoided 
for my sake, both I and my dwelling shall be 
invisible." 

They took the direct road to Frankfort; Trotta 
had no friends on this road with whom she could 

Eass the niffht; and therefore, when her bearer 
ecame tirec^ they were obliged to enter into pub- 
lic houses. She was genendly so good as not to 
show herself; but, when the rascal, in one hoosc^ 
engaged in a ^ame ofdice, in another got tipsy, and ; 
in another trifled with the host's daushter, do«B ' 
came the magic chest like a bomb : uie mistreas 
came out and punished tDe spendthrift with re- 
proaches and blows. 
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Notwithstanding these quarrels, she presented 
him, at their last quarters before arriving at Frank- 
fort, with a new suit of clothes ; gave him the 
promised testimonials, and ordered him to deliver 
them to the rich merchant, Peter LUtkins, whose 
dwelling she pointed out to him. The chief of 
these papers was a letter to the merchant from his 
own uther, whose handwriting was more cleverly 
imitated than it had ever been by his good-for- 
nothing son, when he had sometimes wanted his 
ikther's signature to a £Edse bill. 

Herr Peter, an honest old German, had lately 
lost a very faithful clerk by death, and wished to 
fill the empty stool in his counting-house as soon 
as possible. It ia true there were plenty of idle 
people about him; with every one there was a 
but,— one loved play, another wine, and so on: 
besides, Herr Peter had the whim of not liking to 
entrust his aflkirs and money to young men who 
had extensive connexions in the town ; for this 
reason he wished to engage a foreigner. He had 
just taken up his pen to write to a correspondent 
on the subject, when Valentine appeared, and gave 
him his famer's letter. Herr Peter, to whom the 
celebrated merchant, Altmayer of Leipzig, was 
well known, esteemed himself happy in seemg the 
son of such an excellent man, and took the rogue 
into his service without hesitation. 

Valentine turned his best side outwards at first ; 
be was orderly and diligent in his affiurs, and ac- 
complished them with a dexterity in which he was 
not wanting when he pleased. 

^ Trutta, who had entered Herr Peter's house in- 
visibly on his back, and had taken up her abode in 
a oomer of her pupil's room, said a few friendly 
"vrords to him every night when he went to bed ; 
and, with this exception, she saw nothing of him, 
and even this soon ceased. 

When this silence had continued for man^ weeks, 
he began to &ncy that she had withdrawn qmetly, be- 
cause she saw it was unnecessary to tutor him any 
longer : he placed his ear to tne chest, knocked 
sofuy upon it with his fingers, but nothing moved 
inside. There seemed no danger now in giving 
y^rsj to his inclinations ; he commenced one dav 
when he was alone in the counting-house, wim 
trying the skeleton-key which he nad brought 
from Leipzig, into his master's iron chest: the 
Lock <^ned without difficulty; but, as he bent 
down into the deep chest to seize a handful of 
^oldy the lid was dipped down with violence upon 
bixn : he stuck tiiere as though he were in a trap, 
ill his endeavours to escape firom this dilemma 
prere in vain. 

While he was struggling in despair, a new terror 
assailed him ; his tormentor sitting above him on 
Jxe lid looked down into the opening with an angrv 
►oxintenance, seized him by the ear, shook him well, 
ixul cried— "Ha, rascal! are you there? shall I 
anxsh you this moment like a worm—or will you 
^x-omise me fidthfblly to be from this time forth an 
coxiest fellow ? One way or the other we must 
eparate ; for I am tired of sitting for ever in my 
rxtson house for your sake, and of being always 
l>lig^ to keep a watchful eye upon you, you 
;A.llowsbird." 

Xn this necessity he promised what the Fury 

esdred: she took pity on him, but threatened to 

vkkMk him without mercy if she ever caught him at 

cbch tricks again. 

l^iaster Mammart, said she, had taken it into his 



head either to make him happy, or to plague him 
for ever : he wished to show lie arrogant Famu- 
lus Wagner that he was not the unimportant spirit 
he took him for, and that any adventurer could 
not assail him with nicknames, without finding that 
evU as well as good might come of it. 

"I am curious to know what happiness is 
in store for me, if I submit to all this," thought 
Valentine, when he saw that his old course of 
life was entirely closed to him. He thrust his 
bosom sin with stem determination from him, 
was the most industrious clerk in Herr Peter's 
counting -house, withstood every temptation, 
gained his master's confidence, and received a 
handsome present from him after prudently and 
faithfully concluding a very important business. 
This advantaj^e which he had gained in a ri^ht 
manner did hun good. It grew mto a habit with 
him not to help himself with tricks and shifts, and 
after the lapse of half a year he withstood a severe 
test, for he had an opportunity of embezzling a 
la^^ sum without fear of discovery, but he resisted 
it manfidl^, and without taking any particular 
merit to himself, for he concluckd he could not 
have acted otherwise. 

In the meantime the empty chest stood immov- 
able in its place, and in no way betrayed whether 
Trutta was inside or not. On the evening of the 
day when the converted sinner gave such a signal 
proof of his amendment, his attention was drawn 
oy a slight movement within the hated boards. 

With horror which he could not avoid feeling, 
(as. he dreaded the appearance of the old woman,) 
he looked towards the comer, in which Trutta's 
little house stood, covered with spiders' webs, and 
saw the cover slowly raised. Bu^ heavens! what 
a change I A maiden, lovely and mild as an angel, 
came out, and invitingly threw him a kiss. He 
started forward to embrace her, but she sunk as 
suddenly as she had appeared, leaving the air per- 
fumed with roses. 

Valentine stood for some moments like a statue ; 
he then raised the chest (which he had formerlv 
avoided touching) on the table ; looked through 
every chink, but saw nothing but a hollow shelL 
He passed a sleepless night — ^the lovely image 
hovered constantly before his eyes — ^how was it 
possible to recal the original ? 

The following day the lovely appearance was 
continually in his thoughts ; he imagined she might 
be the forerunner of a living maiden, whom the re- 
conciled spirit of the Black Forest int^dedforhim. 

This agreeable fancy animated and ur^ed him on 
to greater improvement ; in all that he did he 
imagined himself observed by his spirit bride. 
Months and weeks, however, elapsed before it 
pleased her to embody herself, or even to be seen 
m the former incorporeal form. Discontented at 
this, it gave him but little joy to be promoted to 
the office of book-keeper ; every number that he 
wrote reminded him of his trials, which he was 
afiraid were like the blanks of a lottery-ticket, and 
would never turn up a prize. 

One day, when he mused in this manner, a car- 
riage drew up before the door. Herr Peter was 
called out of the counting-house, and soon after- 
wards one of the assistants brought the news that 
the master had company ; that his sister had ar- 
rived, with her daughter, from Strasburg. 

" Oh, that's excdlent I" cried one of the clerks. 
*'The old man won't be sitting in the comer all 
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day to watch us, and we shall become acquainted 
with a maiden who is said to be a miracle of 
beauty." 

" She cannot be equal to the image I bear in my 
heart," thought the melancholy book-keeper; and 
he obeyed the call to dinner very indifferently, 
though he knew that he should meet the beautiful 
Strasburgher. 

He entered the dining-room, and started back 
in astonishment ; for in the lovely stranger he re- 
cognised the aerial visitor of the chest. 

The young Strasburgher also changed colour 
when she saw him, and was silent and embarrassed. 
Valentine, who as book-keeper had the privilege 
of speaking at his master's table as well as at other 
times, and generallv made use of it, could only 
answer in monosyllables. ** What whim has our 
Altmayer taken into his head ? He is as mute as 
a fish to-day." 

Katchen from Strasburg blushed, for she felt 
that her presence was the cause of his silence. 

The embarrassed book-keeper, who pretended to 
have a head-ache, felt relieved when dinner was 
over ; he hastened into his chamber, and, looking 
into the detestable corner, found that Trutta's 
dwelUng had disappeared. 

The ladies from Strasburg had agreed to remam 
a month at Frankfort, and it happened as the 
reader has already anticipated : — The two young 
people became familiar with each other, and con- 
fessed their love. Herr Peter and his sister, who 
soon suspected their secret, questioned them, 
brought them to an acknowledgment without much 
trouble, and after some slight hesitation consented 
to their being betrothed. 

Intoxicated with joy, the prodigal son wrote to 
his father, informing him of his good fortune, 
keeping, however, a cautious silence on his past 
adventures. 

Some days before the marriage, Katchen jestingly 
asked her lover to show her his room. He led her 
into it; she started at the threshold, examined it 
closely, and then said, "This little room and its 
furniture seems as well known to me, as if 1 had 
seen it somewhere before. It is now some months," 
continued she, "since one evening I fell into a 
sort of trance; and, when I came to my senses, I 
had the idea that 1 was in a room unknown to me ; 
that I rose from a chest, and saw a youth of your 
form and features, dear Altmayer, before me. This 
made me not a little surprised when I saw you for 
the first time ; and my dream is the more remark- 
able, from my finding this room like what I then 
saw. Nothing is wanting but the chest ; was there 
ever one standing in that comer ? " 

Valentine, after some hesitation, answered in the 
negative ; he did not think it advisable to discover 
his intercourse with Spirits and Kobolds. 

The marriage was splendidly solemnized. At 
table the grateful bridegroom silently devoted the 
first glass to his friend in the Black Forest, and, a 
few months after, having to take a journey on 
business, he made a wide circuit to Mammart's 
castle, and calling him by his right name, the 
Spirit appeared, and Valentine thanked him sin- 
cerely for the good he had bestowed upon him. 

"Right, right!" said Mammart, smiling. "I 
made an honest man of you by comic severitv, and 
that is much better than if Doctor Faust, the devil's 



THE MAIDEN AUNT,* 

No. IIL— Chap. IV. 

"Oh Frank !" cried Edith, throwing herself onth? 
Bofa beside her brother, " I don't like your friend at 

aiir 

"Notlikehim! Nowmy dear Edith, that is bo like a 
Bchool-girl— making up your mind that you dont 
like a man, after two days* acquaintance ! " 

" I never could like him, if I were to know him for 
years— besides, I think one knows very well bj th= 
end of two days how far it is possible to like i per 
son." 

Her brother laughed. 

"Now don't teaze me, Frank," she pursued; "I an 
not school-glriish ; and really your friend's opinions are 
80 very dreadfal, that it would be impossible for me t>> 
like him.'* 

" My dear child, he only talks in that manner fsr 
the sake of argument. A man always tries to proT(*e 
a girl when he wants to draw her out." 

" But I do not like to be played with in that mMBer 
Besides, I am quite sure he was in earnest in a grai 
deal of what he said." 

" What ! in his misanthropy V asked Frank. "P»» 
fellow I it is no wonder that he is a little soured ; wfaa 
you know his story, you will understand directly t^i'- 
is almost impossible for him to take a cheerful riev uf 
life. His father died some four and twenty years igti, 
leaving a widow with three young childreu, of whoe 
Philip, scarcely then eight years old, was the eliiefi. 
Mrs. Everard was a vciy attractive woman, and her 
children idolized her. I remember her well,— then 
was about her that sort of undisguised warmth, dst 
almost excitability of manner, which people are apt rr 
consider a sign of deep feeling, and which, when it ? 
accompanied by grace, fluency, and gentleness, nak« 
a woman absolutely irresistible. But, after all, 1 distil 
the sort of thing myself— there's no substanee ii ii 
She was the kind of woman that would go iife 
hysterics one hour because something reminded Iwi^ 
her husband, and be the life and queen of a gay eiio* 

the next." , ^j,. v i 

•' She must have been a hypocrite,** said Edith, i:ti 
the unhesitating decision of eighteen. 

" No," replied I ; "1 have known character of tk 
stamp in the course of my life, and should wy tdrhm. 
with Byron, *they are not false, but they are fiAii 
There is a fascination in the freedom and natare»ii 
which such a woman displays the very feelings wte-i 
when real, are reserved and retiring— a fiwdnma 
which perhaps at first would only be reaisled bti 
mind of unusual refinement ; but, as your brotha fS;^ 
* there is no substance in it.' Shakspere, who tow^ 
everything, has given us the model of such a chaw« 
in his Lady Anne, 'inconstant, shallow, chaBgi^ 
Those who quarrel with the picture as ttWJMOarwi.or'J' 
would destroy its truth by explaining away either i& 
genuineness of her tears over her husband's corp^^ 
the sincerity of the weakness with which she yicp^ 
the wooing of that very husband's murderer, mi'tifa 
the intention of the portrait altogether. Its t^ 
nature consists in its contradictions, whidi, to «r 
merelv theoretical observer, make it appear unnato^ 
but pray, Mr. Kinnaird, go on with Mrs. Etea-t' 
historv." 

He resumed, "Philip was a boy of unoaual tote'- 
and excessively warm affections— you may look "^ 
credulous if you please, Edith, but I have all tfc^ 
particulars from the very highest authority. H« ^ 



confederate, had overwhelmed you with gold, 
in peace ! 



Go 



(I) Continaod from page SOS. 
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lively worshipped his mother. He was sent to school 
early ; and therefore it was not to be expected that, as 
he grew old enough to observe, the true shallowness of 
her character should be discovered by him. To him 
she was enthusiastically affectionate : welcoming him 
and parting from him with floods of tears, loading him 
with caresses, insisting on receiving a letter from him 
at least once a week while thpy were separated, and in- 
dulging him to the very uttermost when they were 
together. The family arrangements were rather pecu- 
liar. Mr. Everard was a poor man, and tiie property 
which he left behind him did not amount to more than 
four hundred a year ; this he divided equally between 
the widow and the eldest son, leaving the sole guardian- 
ship of the boy in the hands of a friend of tried dis- 
cretion, and recommending to both, in the most earnest 
and affibctionate terms, the charge of the two younger 
children. Philip was destined for the church ; he was 
a remarkable boy, and, even from a very early age, 
fully comprehending tho position of the family, he 
habituated himself to the practice of the strictest per- 
sonal self-denial. His guardian, from whom I learned 
these circumstances, told me, that, during a vacation 
which the boy passed under his roof when not more 
than twelve years old, his economy was so strict as to 
attract attention. He was evidently living by system 
— he refused steadily all the petty luxuries of the table, 
and either had no pocket-money at all, or, if he had 
any, never spent it. Mr. Gray, who had no very high 
opinion of Mrs. Everard, began to suspect that the 
allowance which he made her for her son's use, was 
partly appropriated to other purposes— or else that the 
boy himself was naturally stingy — ^a thing almost in- 
conceivable. So he cjilled PhiUp into his study one 
morning, and que^^tioned him, kindly but closely. The 
little fellow answered with the utmost simplicity, ' that 
he had lately read for the first time the letter which 
his fiither had left for him, and that, now that he un- 
derstood exactly how they were all circumstanced, he 
was trying to accustom himself to live upon as little as 
possible, in order that there might be money saved to 
pay for the education of his brothers* (twins, seven 
years younger than himself). 'For you know,' he 
added, ' Mamma must of course have her two hundred a 
year to keep house with, and 1 must pay for Ralph and 
Harry's schooling.* Mr. Gray was touched, and pro- 
mised his assistance in the education of the younger 
boys ; but though Philip thanked him warmly, he ap- 
peared to consider the responsibility inalienably his 
own, and did not relax the strictness of his self-imposed 
rule. As he grew older, he showed the most passionate 
love of study, and his soul seemed to be entirely ab- 
sorbed in the profession for which he was preparing 
himself. He went to college, and there his merit was 
great indeed, if it is to be tried by your rule. Miss 
f orde, and praised proportionately to the temptations 
which it had to withstand. I believe I may say, speak- 
ing plain and unvarnished truth, that he never allowed 
himself in the smallest expense that was not ab^^olutely 
necessary — and you must know what that implies, when 
it describes the life of a youth during his first term at 
college. He had to contend not merely against the 
vulgar weapons of ridicule, which have ever found him 
proof, but against the more dangerous assaults of 
courtesy, kindness, and friendship. For he had all the 
qualities which make a man popular — person, manners, 
conversational power both grave and humorous, high 
ifpirits, and love of adventure. Moreover he was 
by nature peculiarly susceptible of the attractions 
of society; he never could do any thing by halves 
— he liked in the morning to shut himself up in his 
rooms and read for six hours without intermission, 
and then to spend the rest of tho day either in 
vehement bodily exercise, or complete relaxation 
and rucklcfis merriment. Think what it must have 
been to a character of this stamp, to lead a life in 
which the stem monotony of self-denial and seclusion 



was unvaried by a single indulgence ! yet I do believe 
that at this time he was happy — happier than he has 
ever been since, poor fellow ! Every energy of his 
nature was engrossed and occupied by one object — he 
was living for a purpose worthy of his entire self- 
devotion, and the fulfilment of which that self-devotion 
was sure eventually to attain. * Eveiy day,* as he once 
said, on the only occasion on which I have heard him 
allude to his early trials—* Eveiy day was a battle — 
but then it was a battle which ended in victory.' " 

" Oh ! " cried Edith, whose expressive countenance 
had kindled into emotion as her brother proceeded with 
his story ; " you are describing a most noble character ! 
I never should have given him credit for such heroism. 
And why did he chwige] Why did not he go into 
orders after all 1 " 

Frank laughed. *' Everard would tell you," said he, 
" that you are as exaggerated in your praise as you 
were in your condemnation ; and that it is true young- 
lady philosophy to spring from one extreme to another." 

" Well, never mind," returned Edith, impatiently; "I 
don't want to hear Captain Everard's sharp speeches by 
proxy ; and I do want, very much indeed, to know 
what happened next." 

" He came home for his first vacation," said Prank, 
" after spending the college term in the manner which 
I have descril^d to you — came for repose, affection, 
family comfort— and found that his mother had been 
married the day before to her younger boys' French 
master; that she had quitted her home with this 
scoundrel, and deserted the two poor boys, not only 
leaving them entirely dependent on their elder brother, 
but actually leaving unpaid debts for him to discharge 1 
and this without a word of preparation or of farewell ; 
only a note, left for Everard, full of hollow expressions 
of affection for himself and his brothers, and appeals to 
him not to resent her having taken the only step which 
could procure her happiness for the remaind er of her life." 

" What a woman ! " exclaimed I. Edith was speech- 
less with horror. Frank continued his narration. 

" It appears that she was infatuated by her passion 
for this man ; and that, devoting herself to him with a 
weak idolatry', she became a passive tool in his hands, 
and abandoned her children's interest for his without 
compunction. His object, of course, was to obtain ex- 
clusive mastery of her little income; and with that 
view he induced her to conceal her intentions till the 
marriage was actually completed, and they were beyond 
the reach of remonstrance. He carried her to France ; 
and it is only charitable to conclude that he keeps her 
in the state of subjection which she deserves, for she 
has never answered a single letter addressed to her, nor 
testified the smallest desire to know whether her 
children are dead or alive." 

" Inconceivable heartlessness !" said Edith ; "she mivst 
be acting under compulsion, and I hope she is tho- 
roughly miserable." 

" By this time," pursued her brother, " I suppose 
Everard has your full sympathies, and you have trans- 
ferred your hatred for him to his mother. He behaved 
admirably. Whatever he may have felt, he betrayed it 
not for a moment ; he at once abandoned all his pro- 
spects, accepted a commission which waa offered to him 
by a friend of his late father, gave up the whole of his 
own income for the use of the younger children, and' 
lived upon his pay. He has never since mentioned his 
mother's name. Doubtless there is a stem and bitter 
feeling at his heart, all the stronger for being so re- 
solutely suppressed. But now, Edith, is it wonderful 
that his nature should be a little soured, and his faith 
in his fellow-creatures a little shaken 1 For eighteen 
years of his life he believe<l his mother to be the very 
perfection of unselfish tenderness, and would have held 
it sacrilege to doubt her. Can such a feeling as this be 
suddenly destroyed without the whole man undergoing 
a painful and irrevocable change 1 " 

" And his hopes blighted, and his thoughts and course 
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of life forced to a new and unnatural bent, and the 
source and spring of all affection in him dried up, as if 
by burning !— no, indeed 1 the wonder is that he did not 
become a misanthrope or a madman." 

" I need not have feared your want of sympathy," said 
Kinnaird, smiling; "as to the rest, you know what a 
friend Eyerard has been to me ; I owe it to him that I 
am not an utter scapegrace— most probably that I am 
alive at all ; for you know how his steady friendship ex- 
tricated me from the worst scrape I ever was in — the 
duel with that fellow Vincent. Without (I hope) being 
really ill-disposed, I was open to every temptation, ready 
for every mischief that came in my way ; but for him 1 
believe I should have become a confirmed gambler. I 
shall be grateful to him as long as I live, as I ought to 
be ; and some day or other perhaps he will do more 
justice to my feelings towards him than I am afraid he 
does just now ; though, mark you, I do not take all the 
nonsense he has been talking to you for his earnest 
opinion.** 

'I Oh 1 1 shall understand him now ! ** replied Edith; 
" his bitterness of tone is not only natural, but inevi- 
table. How I hope,** she added thoughtfully, "that he 
may be rewarded by happiness after all ! ** 

The conversation dropped here, for Frank departed 
to put his letters into the post, and Edith fell into so deep 
a reverie that I did not like to disturb her. 

The week which was to be endured (the expression is 
scarcely too strong, when applied to the feelings of a 
girl of eighteen awaiting her first ball) ere the impor- 
tant Thursday should arrive, passed away much as 
might have been anticipated. Frank and Captain 
Evcrard were perpetually wiUi us; but, though Edith had 
become charity itself towards the latter, in consequence 
of the interest she felt in his history, I confess that my 
own feelings with regard to him were by no means 
softened. His agreeableness and conversational powers 
were undeniable ; but the offensiveness of his opinions 
seemed rather to increase than to diminish, while his 
total indifference to Edith's charms absolutely annoyed 
me. He still maintained that tone of banter which 
rendered it difficult to separate jest from earnest in what 
he said, and well nigh impossible to discover how far 
the sentiments which he expressed were genuine, and 
how far they were merely assumed for the sake of draw- 
ing out his fair antagonist, whose enthusiasm seemed to 
increase in proportion to his levity, as though she were 
seriously bent on converting him to happier views. 
My dislike to him I think he perceived, but treated it 
with that contemptuous indifference which seems natural 
to the heart of man when the phenomenon yclept old 
maid is under consideration. With Lord Yaughan, on 
the other hand, I was every day more pleased ; I say 
" every day," for he was litendly a daily visitor. A 
message from his mother, a book to borrow or lend, a 
song to introduce and sentimentalize over (for he had 
all that shallow gentleman-like enthusiasm about music 
which consists in an uncriticising admiration of a pretty 
song from the lips of a pretty girl) ; some pretext or 
other was sure to bring him up the garden-sweep, a 
little before the witching hour of luncheon; and then it 
was not his fault if arrangements were not made which 
ensured that the rest of the morning, if not the whole 
.of the day, should be passed in the 'society of the 
beautiful heiress. All that I saw of him I liked. He 
was unaffected, lively, and good-humoured ; and, if not 
very refined in his tastes or intellectual in his pursuits, 
I was dbposed to think that a sensible wife might make 
just what she pleased of him. That Edith was his 
superior in mental power there could be little doubt ; 
but I per8nade4 myself that this was of no consequence 
— forgetting, or overlooking, the fact, that he was 
destitute of that ascendancy of character which alone 
can compensate for the want of intellectual superiority ; 
and that an union in which the wife moulds the husband, 
and not the husband the wife, is one with which love, 
properly to called, can have nothing whatever to do. 



THE ORPHANS OP ST. GRATIEN; 

OR, 

PANOHETTE BRULABD. 

Chapter HL 

" Pakohbttb, a beautiful carriage is passing by; do 
come and look at it !** cried Lazette to her sister, vk 
was busy hanging linen in the little garret of the hoiae. 

" I suppose it is to ask their way,*' replied Panchette, 
without stirring. "Call Pierre, and tell him to show 11' 

" Pierre is at the door,** said Lazette. " The csniase 
is stopping. .... A gentleman is putting his heaJ 
out of the window and speaking to Pierre. .... He ii 
getting out .... Our good Cure is with him,~he u 
getting out too; ... . and the Doctor also ;— thej an 
all coming this way. Come down, Fanchette; emt 
down. I am sure they have some work for us.** 

Hardly were the words uttered, when the three ge&U^ 
men were ushered by Pierre into the cabin. 

" Good morning, Lazette,** said tJie Oor^. *'Whffi 
is your sister, my child T 

" She is coming down, sir,** replied Lazette, aeeooi- 
pmying her speech with a little curtsy. " WOl jm 
be so kind as to sit down, gentlemen, Ull she comes T 
And the young girl present^ them with wooden daia, 
whose snowy whiteness showed thai no pains had bea 
spared in scouring them. 

The Doctor and the Cur6 seated themselves; tk 
other gentleman, who was a stranger to Laz^n- 
mained standing, attentively examining the room ; bti 
it was evident that it was not mere curiosity thai im- 
pelled him to this inspection, for his gaze seemed u 
speak of gratified sensibility. 

" Is it not iust as we told you T said the Cni^ ui 
the Doctor to him. 

At this moment Fanchette appeared, tall and robait, 
her face beaming with health, and that look of pofect 
contentment which is produced by a good oonsdeDct 
She advanced civilly towards the three viaiton, isi 
inquired what she could do for them. 

" We only want you to come with ns, Hademoisdle.* 
replied the stranger. 

" May I venture to ask whither, Sirr rq»Iied ftfr 
chette, in astonishment 

" Do not trouble yourself about that, my diild,'Aiii 
the Doctor, speaking to her with all the ^miliaritjcT 
one who had known her ^m her cradle. — " But go ad 
dress yourself; and you, too, Lazette . . . and yoo, aI$o. 
Pierre ; put on all your best ; for we will take joato 
Paris.** 

" To Paris !*' repeated Lazette and Pierre, lookingit 
their sister. 

" As your honour wishes, we have only to obey,*K- 
plied Fanchette : then, making a sign to the childra- 
they all three disappeared up the laddie which kd u 
the garret ; and before long came down again, haruL' 
completed their simple toilette. A calico gown, cMr». 
but neatly made, a silk apron, a litUe white bono^ 
comfortable shoes and stockings, and a new neckerchief; 
such was the dress of the two girls. Piore loc^ opi^ 
proud of his Sunday coat of blue cloth, and his wi 
plaid trowsers. 

" Let us set off,** said the stranger. And the ooie^ ; 
man having opened the carriage door, he presented lu» 
hand to Fanchette, to hand her in. 

Fanchette became as red as fire ; but the Doc^ 
having said—" Go on, my child,** she spcan; up ^ 
steps, and seated herself bolt-upright on the fist «i^ 
Lazette and her brother placed themselves neir kr. 
The three gentlemen sat opposite, and the esnia^ 
went off at full speed. The three orphans, who m 
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nerer before been in any kind of carriage, seemed at 
first terrified at the unnsoal motion; but the respect 
due to the Cur6 and bis companions made them repress 
any expression of fear. Meanwhile the carriage rolled 
on rapidly. 

The noise of the wheels upon the pavement of St. 
Gratien drew all the inhabitants of the village to their 
doors. 

" Stav; look at the Cur6 I where can he be going to T 
demanded those who had as yet perceived only the 
pastor. — " And the Doctor is with hun," cried another. 
And then an exclamation burst out, and flew, if we may 
so speak, from mouth to mouth, — ** Fanchette in a car- 
riage, and Lazette, and Pierre I What can all this be 
about 1" Many a greeting did she get by the way, but 
the young girl did not return them ; not from any feel- 
ing of pride at thus being in a fine equipage, drawn by 
young prancing horses, and in the company of the Cur6, 
the Doctor, and a fine gentleman who had a red ribbon 
in his button-hole ; on the contrary, she was ashamed 
of this pomp, — she, a poor country girl, sewing from 
morning till night She cast down her eyes, and did 
not venture to look at her respected conductors ; so con- 
fused was she by this mark of their fiivour, that she 
could not ei\joy it. 

On went the carriage, passed through St. Denis, 
then through a part of Paris, then the Pont-Neuf, and 
then along the quays, till at last it stopped before a hand- 
some monument situated in frx>nt of the Pont-des-Arts. 

The three gentlemen alighted ; Fanchette, with her 
brother and sister, followed ; and all six entered the 
interior of the building. It was a circular apartment, 
with three doors opening upon as many galleries. Op- 
posite them wa»a balustrade in the form of a crescent, 
in which were placed three arm-chairs, with a desk in 
front of each. 

The Doctor and the Cure introduced the three 
orphans into this apartment, and placed them on a 
bench at the right-hand side of the crescent; — then, 
two doors opened, and gentlemen dressed in green 
embroidered with silver, took their places, some on the 
right, some on the left and the front of this crescent 

When Fanchette ventured to raise her eyes, she was 
not a little astonished to see before her, in the Presi- 
dent's chair, the gentleman who had come for her to the 
cottage. 

Then the meeting began. The President rose and 
related the history of Fanchette. When she heard her 
name pronounced in that assembly, followed by praises 
of conduct, which, up to that time, the simple country 
^1 had considered only natural, she fitncied herself in 
a dreun ; but, when the President concluded his speech 
by saying, that the prize often thousand francs, founded 
by the &te Baron Monthyon in favour of any of the 
French poor who should perform any extraordinary act 
of virtue, was adjudged to Fanchette Brulard, and wheh 
she discerned, as well as eyes dimmed with tears would 
allow, the venerable Pastor of St. Gratien take a 
crown from the hands of the President, and come to 
present it to her — to her very self! — she at length un- 
derstood that she was the object of all that had been 
said ; she rose, she tried to speak ; but this public ho- 
mage was too unexpected, too overwhelming for the 
artless simplicity of the young girL She could not 
restrain her emotion, and fainted away. She was car- 
ried into an apartment of the Institution, and thus 
escaped the acclamations which this simple and touch- 
ing recital had called forth. She recovered to find her 
brother and sister weeping over her with grateful 
affection. 

That same year, the State gave a dowry to Fanchette, 
who was married to a respectable tradesman, with 
whom Bhe enjoys all the happiness she deserves. She 
is now a mother, and as good a mother as she was a 
daughter and a sister. I^zette has determined never 
to leave her. 

As to Pierre, bound to a trade veiy young, he is now 



out of his time, and in a fidr way to a comfortable inde- 
pendence. 

What were now all Fanchette*s past trials, — the long 
days of labour, so hard to the desolate young orphan, — 
but so many causes of daily thanksgiving to that God 
who had inspired her with such disinterested fortitude? 
Thus these three beings, who seemed to have been con- 
demned to destitution and misery, are all made happy 
through the self-devotedness of one of them, and a 
striking example is afforded of what may be effected by 
the love of God, by true affection, and persevering 
industry. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention some of the 
cases to which have been awarded the prizes for Virtue 
founded by the philanthropic Monthyon. They are 
distributed annually; and the record proves what a 
spirit of love is exercised by the poorer classes. A 
regular list, even of the most remarkable, would be 
endless. A few are given without any attempt at 
selection : — 

Julie Bagot, with an income only of seven hundred 
livres, founds an asylum for poor orphans. She teaches 
them to read, to write, and to sew, and brings them up 
in the fear of God. 

Marie Bobert continues, during forty-two years, to 
serve her employers, who had met with reverse of for- 
tune and fallen into indigence, and who could not give 
her a peimy wages. She refuses ever to abandon them, 
and even maintains them by her labour. 

Catherine-Felicity Gusgy, to whose care had been 
committed an orphan, the infimt son of a friend, as poor 
as herself, who died in child-birth. Catherine put the 
child to nurse, and afterwards brought him up as her 
own son, though it was a heavy burden upon a family, 
the head of which was a poor tailor, and the wife en- 
deavouring to earn something by embroidery. They 
gave him some education; and, not succeeding in 
making him a musician, they placed him with an en- 
gineer, paying for him rather a high apprentice fee. 
He became expert at his work, and ceased to be a bur- 
den on those whom he believed to be his parents ; and, in 
his turn, helped them when illness had rendered Cathe- 
rine's husband unable to work. 

It was then he learned that he was not their son, 
which caused him as much grief as astonishment. In 
order to spare these two exiiellent people even the sha- 
dow of humiliation, which every noble mind must feel, 
at receiving aid from a stranger, he obliged them to 
adopt him as their son by a legal act Others take out 
patents to secure a right to an inheritance ; he did it in 
order to acquire the right of assisting his benefactors, 
fallen into poverty, without wounding their delicacy. 

The followiig account has been related by a Cur6 of 
Paris to the Committee entrusted with awarding the 
Monthyon prizes : — 

" The wife of Jacques, a water-carrier, who is the 
father of three children, one of whom is dumb and 
sickly, and who earns at the utmost thirty-five or forty 
sous a-day, came to me the other day to ask help for a 
poor infirm woman, named P^trelle, who had lost two 
fingers, and was unable to earn her bread. 

" ' Where does she live f I inquired. 

"'With us.' 

"* For how long r 

" * Indeed, now nearly eleven months.' 

" ' How much does she pay you a-day f 

" ' Oh, sir ! how could she pay me anything]' 

"'What, nothing!' 

''-'Not so much as a glass of water.' 

" ' Does she receive anything from the parish 1* 

" ' Yes, sir; and I also. I receive bread for my chil- 
dren. Since she came to us, I make the soup go as far 
as I can, and she takes her share.' 

" ' But you are not in a situation to make such a sacri- 
fice : surely she has promised to pay you some time or 
other]' 
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'' * She has never promised xue anything bat her 
prayers.* 

*' * And does your husband make no objection? 

" ' My husband never says anything ; he is too kind- 
hearted for that' 

" ' He is not a customer at the public-house V 

" ' Oh, no 1 indeed, never. He works for his children 
till he is half dead.' 

" * And you actually have had this woman for nearly 
eleven months ]' 

" ' What could we do) We found her in the street ! 
She asked us to take her in for a couple of days. Would 
you have had me or Jacques have had the heart to shut 
the door in her face 1 And, besides, you know we ought 
to ''do to others as we would they should do unto us."' 

" ' But, my good woman, how many rooms have youT 

"'Two.' 

" ' What rent do you pay 1' 

" * A hundred and twenty francs. Our rent has been 
raised twenty francs ; that comes to eight sous a-day.' 

" ' Why, even you yourself are in want of charity]' 

" ' As I told you, sir, I receive bread from the parish 
for my children. Thanks be to God ! I ask nothing 
for myself, — so long as my husband and I can work, I 
should be ashamed to trouble any one.' 

" ' Well, my good woman, take these two crowns . . . .' 

" ' Poor Petrelle ! How glad she will be !' 

" And her eyes filled with tears of joy. It was for 
herself I had intended the money, but I let her remain 
in an error, which did her so much honour." 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY. 
Chap. IX. 

" Upon my word, Lucy," exclaimed AUeyn, when his 
sister had concluded her rhapsody — "Upon my word 
you have strange ideas of proportion 1 Doubtless your 
friends the fairies are very clever people, and can do 
wonders ; yet I appeal to everybody if it be possible to 
creep into a thimble. Your own thimble ! Just make 
the attempt ! If you will be poetical, pray try if you 
cannot be a little sensible also." 

• All laughed at Alleyn*% indignation, and even Lucy 
allowed she had been talking something like nonsense ; 
but contended that "fairy tMmbles" was a very pretty 
name. 

" And it is borne out by the botanical name, digitalis, 
Lucy," said Cyril; "which AUeyn himself must allow 
to be Latin for a thimble." 

" If you talk of classical names,'* said AUeyn, " I must 
ask if Cypripedium does not come from Cypria, a name 
of Venus ; and if the lady's slipper may not be sup- 
posed to be consecrated to Yenusas well as to the Virgin 
Maryf" 

"Your derivation is correct, I believe," returned 
Rosaline, " and poor Mr. Selby made sore complaint, 
(though I know not with what justice,) that modem bota- 
nists had stolen man^ plants from their more holy asso- 
ciations to give them to the pagan deities, or at least to 
obliterate any trace of the obligation which medical 
botany is under to the monks of old, by changing their 
names ; adducing as instances, besides this very plant, 
the maiden or Venus' hair, which was formerly our Lady's 
hair ; flos Jovis, formerly God's flower ; iris, formerly the 
flower of St. Louis, or Fleur de Lys ; the daisy, formerly 
dedicated to St. Margaret, and still caUod La Belle 
Marguerite by our continental neighbours ; the goats- 
beard, which was formerly the Star of Jerusalem ; the 
daffodil or Lent lily, and the pansy or viola tricolor, 
which used to be called herb Trinity. He even included 
the rosemary in his reUgiously named plants, as Mr. 
Barlow would have done, but we stood out for the other, 
and I believe the proper, derivation of this name." 



" Marygold and Costmaiy, however," added Lucy," we 
were obliged to yield to him; and they, like the Star of 
Bethlehem and others, stiU retain their old appella- 
tions." 

"A Httle reflection," said Sophia, "will help ns to 
several others. Canterbury bells, for instance, so mzsed 
in honour of St Augustine, who preached Christiaiuty 
to our Saxon forefathers in that city, near which tke 
flowers abound ; hoUyoak, which is a cormpiio&of bolr 
oak ; our Lady's smock, or cuckoo flower — cardamiae 
pratensis — ^which some say is so caUed because wfaeie 
this flower is plentiful, it spreads white over tk 
meadows like Unen lying to be bleached ; whilst other? 
derive the name from its appearing about the feast c^ 
the Annunciation or Lady-day ; the polygala vulgaiiiy 
or milkwort, has been called cross-flower — not becaoft 
it is cruciform, for in fact it is a papilionaceona flower- 
but because it blooms about the tlurd of 3Iay, the feaK 
of the Invention (or^finding) of the Cross ; and my often- 

2 noted friend Gerade says it may be called Bogation 
ower, " because the maidens who do walk in proeesaai 
in Rogation week do use it in their garlands." 

" Then," continued Lucy, " we have the Hyperiom, 
or St. John's-wort, which flowers about the twenty-fourth 
of June, the feast of St. John the Baptist ; and the Bteil, 
so named in honour of St. BasU; the herb St.Bobm; 
and the herb St. Bennet" 

" You must not pass over the St John's-wort so 
hastUy, if you please," interrupted Charles,!*' since j&a. 
well know it is stiU held to be a most wonderful ak 
mystic plant by all the lads and lasses in this neigh- 
bourhood. If Justine stay with us imtil midsomiDer 
she may have her fortune told, and perform all lequiau 
incantations on Midsummer's Eve." 

" Indeed," exclaimed Justine, " I will do no ssd 
thing, for I should be frightened to death if I did. 
Natalie de Bignon, Susette Marigny, her brother P*d, 
and I, once agreed to go to a fashionable conjuror ii 
Paris, but my courage failed before we set out, u^ 
though they laughed at me, and teazed me, and coaxed 
me, 1 let them go alone — and they came back dretdfaily 
alarmed — Natalie, and Susette, I mean. I never &kifl 
forget how pale Susette looked ! He had told her sh^ 
was to suffer much distress from * une demoisdle d< 
mauvaise mine, bien mise.en'.robe bleu,' and I can aeaiE 
you she turned pale at the sight of every blue dre* 
she saw for a month afterwards. She actuaUy quaireikd 
with me for wearing une robe cSleste — and 1 am sore 
I do not think I am une clemoiselle de mauvaue miatr- 
amir 

" No, no, ma beUe cousine," repUed Charles to tlus 
inquiry, " we must aU deny such a charge against too, 
though I must say you did not show yourself vm 
demoiseUe bien courageuseJ* 

" Oh, I am sure I should have been frightened to 
death, for every body was frightened at him, and ht 
was quite the rage. They said he was as wonderful at 
the ^unous Mademoiselle le Normand. Natalie eoek 
not sleep for a week afterwards, and her mamma w 
very angry. I was so glad I did not go !" 

" I fimcy, Justine," said Mrs. Loraine, " that part ^ 
your rejoicing would be from a feeUng that the expe- 
dition was not a very proper one, and 1 do not woods 
at Madame de Bignon being angry with the panj 
who went. Our country mysteries, though e^xaiij 
foolish, are divested of impropriety, and it b a eensm 
circumstance that St John's Eve, seems to be selected 
for superstitious pur poses in various countries, and ib 
St John's-wort held as a 'plant of power* wherever i: 
grows." 

" There are many particulars of midsunun<»^ coftea^ 
in ' The Every Day Book,* especiaUy that of lightiafr 
bonfires on St John's Eve, stiU kept up in Irdand, td 
supposed to be derived from the worshippen of &>!;' 
said Mr. Loraine, " and there are likewise qsdce^ 
both Spanish and German poetical traces of the toe- 
ration in which the day and the St JohnVwoit m . 
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held in Spain and Oennany. The burden of the Spanish 
ballad which has been Bung for centurieB on the banks 
of the Guadalquiver, is 

* Come forth, ooniQ forth, my maid^is, *tis the day of good 

St. John, 
It is the Baptist's morning that hreaks the hills upon ; 
And let us all go forth together, whUe the hlessed day is 

new, 
To dress with flowers the snow-white wether, ere the sun 

has dried the dew.' '* 

" But Justine must leam the Gennan rite," cried 
Charles, "it is a pity we have not it in the original 
grandly-rumbling words, but she must try what the 
translation will do — 

* Thou silver glow-worm, O lend me thy light, 
I must gather the mystic St. John's-wort to night, 
The wonderful herb, whose leaf will decide 
K the coming year shall make me a bride.* '* 

" I think," said aunt Martha, " we should all be 
more pleased with Mrs. Hewitt's lines, entitled ' Holy- 
Flowers,* which certainly speak my feelings on the 
subject we have been discussing, and which are the 
more valuable as a testimony in favour of those 
beautiful old names and sacred associations, because 
the J come from one of a sect who regard all outward 
tokens of reverence for holy things as superstitious. 
She begins by lamenting — 

* Woe's me — how knowledge makes forlorn ; 
The forest and the field are shorn 

Of their old growth, the holy flowers — 
Of if they spring, they are not ours.' 

And then, after describing the peasant of old meeting 
them in his daily toil, goes on to say — 

* Then musing in the woodland nook. 
Each flower was as a written book, 
Becalling by memorial quaint. 
The holy deed of martyred saint ; 
The patient faith, which, unsubdued. 
Grew mightier though fire and blood. 
One blossom, 'mid its leafy shade 
The virgin's purity portrayed ; 

And one, with cup all crimson dyed. 

Spoke of a Saviour crucified ; 

And rich the store of holy thought 

That little forest-flower brought ; 

Doctrine and miracle, whate'er 

We draw from books was treasured there.* 

And after some beautiful description, too long for me to 
quote, concludes by asking — 

* What though in our pride's selfish mood. 
We hold those times as dark and rude P 
Yet ^ive we, from our wealth of mind, 
Feeling more grateful or refined ? 

And yield we unto nature aught 
Of loftier, or of holier thought. 
Than they, who gave sublimest power 
To the small spring and simple flower P' " 

*' It certainly was a very ingenious method of im- 
pressing knowledge upon the minds of the unlettered 
peasantry; but are all these holy flowers natives of 
Great Britain, Sophia f asked Mrs. Barlow. 

** Certainly not all, nor even all that are commonly 
esteemed such, many of which are only naturalized, and 
usually found in those vicinities where trace or tradition 
of some abbey, cell, or other monastic institution yet 
lingers. The monk s hood, for instance, appears like a 
cowled ghost in the scenes where it was honoured ; and 
one writer has even declared that the snowdrop loves 
such sacred haunts, and in support of his theory of its 
foreign origin, says that it is never named by Chaucer, 
though he has celebrated the daisy and many other of 
the really indigenous flowers." 

" How strange that they should have remained so 
long attached to one spot ! I should have thought 



that they would have died away in the course of time," 
remarked Justine. 

" The perpetual reproduction of plants,** said Mr. 
Barlow, " provides for their continuance, and it is not 
so mudi the ghost of the monk's hood as one of the 
descendants of the original stock which we meet with 
in these old stations ; besides which, nothing is more 
wonderful than the vitality of seeds. They may be 
hidden in the ground for years— nay^ for ages, un- 
destroyed, and at length, when brought by accident 
near the surface, or othenrise into a favourable situation 
for development, spring to life, surprising all around 
as a new and apparently unaccountable production. 
Soil which is raised by boring for water at the depth of 
many yards, will produce vegetation when exposed to 
the influence of the atmosphere ; and after ploughing 
up moor lands or very old sward, many plants will 
appear which have not grown there before, and even 
sometimes such as are unknown in the neighbourhood. 
Near my own residence, for instance, in one locality, 
every piece of old sward which is broken up yields for 
the first year an abundant crop of that useless weed, 
the yellow rattle, which disappears in a few seasons." 

" I think Jesse, in his ' Gleanings on Natural His- 
tory,' mentions a curious fact in corroboration of what 
you say of the vitality of seeds," said Mr. Loraine ; 
'' which is, that near an old castle at Mo&t, formerly 
belonging to the Regent Murray, whenever the peat, 
which is some inches deep, is removed, there spring up 
various flowers from the exposed soil, many of which 
are to this day rare in Scotland, and that the spot 
where they appear is supposed to have been the site of 
the ancient garden*'* 

" 1 cannot at this moment remember in what book,** 
said Sophia ; " I once read an account of some 
English voyagers on the coast of America discovering 
where a settlement had formerly been attempted, by 
finding in a sheltered spot roses and other European 
flowers still flourishing, though all other trace of civili- 
zation had abandoned the place. It reminded me of 
what Campbell says — 

* One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk 
To mark where a garden had been ' — '* 

" And Mrs. Hemans," interrupted Rosaline, " what a 
beautiful passage she has to the same eficct — 

* Yet rich knots 
Of garden flowers, far wandering and self-sown 
Through all the sunny hollow, spread around 
A flush of youth and jov, free nature's joy, 
Undimmed by human change. How lundlv here 
With the low thyme and daisies they have blent! 
And, under arches of wild eglantine 
Drooping from this tell elm, how strangely seems 
The frail gum-cistus o'er the turf to snow, 
Its pearly flower-leaves down !"* 

" How little did the founders of our beautifhl monas- 
teries ever think that the perishable flowers would be, 
in many cases, their sole memorial," said Aunt Martha; 
" and would flourish in beauty when the stately struc- 
tures they were brought from other lands to adorn, had 
fallen beneath the hand of time, or of destruction." 

•' I do believe," exclaimed Justine, " that there were 
some raspberry plants exhibited at the Chiswick fftte, 
which had sprung from seeds discovered in some old 
tomb, and were supposed to have remained buried there 
many hundred years. I am sure somebody bid me 
remark them as a great curiosity." 

•' They were so, indeed,*' replied Mr. Loraine ; ** and, 
if I remember the circumstance rightly, those seeds 
were taken from a body found in an ancient British 
tumulus near Dorchester, thirty feet beneath the 
surface, and which, from the coins of the Emperor 
Adrian which accompanied it, was supposed to have 
reposed there for sixteen hundred years. But sixteen 
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hnndred years is a mere trifle, if we consider the fiiet of 
an onion germinating, which was fonnd in the hand of 
a mummy, and ^ras probably from two to three thousand 
years old." 

" One of the most extraordinary instances ofthe vitality 
of seeds that I remember to have heard of/' said Qyril, 
'* is that of the gndns of com discovered a few years 
ago, when an £g;^tian mummy was unrolled, enclosed 
with the body. Four of these grains were presented 
to the Countess of Haddington ; and, on being sown in 
a &vourable spot of the guden belonging to the Earl's 
seat in East Lothian, sprang up, flourished, and yielded 
an abxmdant harvest. With what awe and reverence 
may wo not regard this strange revival ! and how 
strongly does it seem to point that noble passage of 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, in which he bids 
us look upon the grain which is sown, as the type of our 
own more glorious resurrection ! But the whole history 
of com is a mystery. Is it not curious, that no species 
of com, such as serves for food to the greater part of 
mankind, is ever known to grow spontaneously 1 yet you 
see the seeds of wheat possess the same vitality as other 
seeds 1 The mysterious origin of com ; the fact that it 
has never been found wild with the same properties 
which render it good for food, but degenerates, and 
becomes useless without constant cultivation; and the 
tradition of all nations, that it has been a gift from 
their gods, may teach us to look to the Giver of all good 
things, who sent forth Adam from paradise to till the 
ground, and made labour, in some way, the lot of all 
mankind, that industry might turn their punishment 
into a blessing." 

" You have, indeed, Qyril, touched upon one <^ the 
most wonderful facts connected with botuiical research," 
continued his &ther; " one of those which strikingly 
lead us back to revelation, where, in the earliest record 
of the sacred volume, we are told that labour is to be 
the portion of all the descendants of fallen Adam, and 
that the ground has been cursed for his sake. When 
we look round upon the earth clad in the lovely g^rb 
of summer, rich^in all that delights the eye and captifates 
the taste, we may be tempted to forget this awful 
truth ; but, when we find that the produce most neces- 
sary to us requires constant culture, and that, without 
the sweat of man's brow unceasingly applied to it, it 
degenerates, and shortly disappears ; then, indeed, we 
must acknowledge His Almighty band, who has not 
left us without witness in the course of His providence ; 
and for these indications of His wonderful power we 
must bless Him as well as for the stupendous mercies 
of our redemption. Such praises are the tithe of mint 
and cummin which must not be omitted, though He 
has still stronger claims upon our gratitude and love." 

" Tour remarks," said Mrs. Martha, " are quite in 
unison with some which I found, this morning, in this 
new book, ' Nichol's Help to Reading the Bible,' and 
so very applicable to one passage which strack me 
greatly, that I must quote it— Here, luckily, I have 
found it without difliculty. — After referring to various 
parts of Scripture connected with natural history, he 
concludes the chapter by saying, ' The figurative use 
which the Scriptures thus make of the works of nature, 
should IcsAd us to view them in the same association. 
What Paley says of that train of thinking which con- 
stantly refers the phenomena of nature to a supreme 
intelligent Author, applies with more force to that 
train of thinking, by which, from the works of nature 
we ace remind^ of some great revealed troth. To 
have made this the roling, the habitual sentiment of 
our minds, is to have laid the foundation of everything 
religious in our mind. The world, thenceforth, becomes 
a temple, and life itself one continued act of adoration.'" 
" It is quite troe," remarked Mr. Barlow, " that no 
one branch of knowledge can be isolated and studied 
alone. There is a imison and harmonv throughout 
the works both of nature and of moral providence, 
which leads from one to another, and xnakes each 



reflect upon each. Even our evening coirvenatioBi 
upon flowers cannot be carried on without perpetial 
digressions, and the examination of a weed majcurj 
us into the regions of meefaanism, chemiBtiy, poetij, 
or history." 

"Histoivr 

" Tea, history," said Mis. Loraine ; ^and, la ajimC 
here is a floral charade into which Mr. Hamilton la 
contrived to bring points of English hiatoiy^ whieliii]], 
I think, help you aU to guess it.** 

" Oh ! mamma," exclaimed Agnea, '* do teU bm kr 
many charades you have left : I do so long to know bow 
many, that I may be able to hope, at loaat, that Jma 
will be here before my birthday.** 

" I had a peep at the stock this morning, Agm,' 
said Charles, ** and can tell you, for your ec^ort, it ■ 
very low ; besides, I stole one, if you think leMoa; 
their number will hasten the time of hia arrivaL" 

" Stole one t Oh, Charles 1 what did yon do tliA 
forr 

*' I stole one for the purpoae of preaenting it t* 
Justine ; but I do not intend to give it to h&c to^ii^ 
though I see she is dying with curiosity to hear ii Ko, 
no, Justine ; you must be contented with my mothe'i 
selection, until a proper opportunity occurs of making 
you the receiver of stolen goods; so listen attentiTdT, 
if you please, whilst I r^d this. Hem ! hem !~ 

Long years have fled, and carried in their train 

The conqneror and conquered, since my Fni 
Gleamed as a standard on the battle-plain. 

And o*er this island as a war-cry bimt ; 

When the yonn^ hearts that at one knee were imd, 
And in one garland had its fair bods twined. 

Severed by faction's deadly rage accursed. 
Where the ftall flower was waring on the wind. 
Boshed madly eadi on each, by party hatred hhnd. 



But civil discord ceased— rejoidne c 
Peace, to unite in one eacn riTal race, 

And bear it onward, till my SecomPB name 
A qneen enthroned bore^and who may trace 
The working of her mind P— In that hi^ plaee 

She ruled with bigot zeal—her heart sineere. 
Bat idl untempoed by love's gentle grace ; 

Doomed to the fiaroes martyrs we still revere : 

And bade oar meek religion sway the world by ftar. 

She ruled, but God o'erruled— for light appeared 

And spread its genial influence o'er the isle. 
Where many a moss-grown tower and spire npreared. 

Glowed with an added beauty 'neath ita mule. 

Low grassy hillocks tie around each pile. 
Where rest in hope those who have bent the knee. 

And bowed the heart within the solemn aisle : 
Planted with duteous hands, there oft we see 
My Whole bloom o'er the grave, type of fond i 
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'' Amohq this pouer folk ther dwelt a man, 
Which that was holden ponrest of them all : 
Bat highe God somtime Benden can 
Hia grace unto a litel ozea stall : 
Janioola men of that thorpe him calL 
A donghter had he, faire ynough to sight, 
And Grisildis this jonge maiden highU 
Bat for to speke of yertuoos beautee. 
Than was she on the fiurest under sonne : 
Fal poorely yfostred np was she : 
No likeroaa last was in hire herte yroniie : 
Wei after of the well than of the tonne 
She drankcy and for she wolde vertue plese. 
She knew wel laboar, but now idel ese. 
Upon Ghriiildis, this poure creatare, 
Ful often tithe this Markis sette his eye. 
As he on hunting rode parayenture : 
And whan it fell that he might hire espit , 
He not with wanton loking of foUe 

vol. in. 



His eyen cast on hire, but in sad wise 
Upon hire chere he wold him ofb avise. 

Commending in his herte hire womanhede; 
And eke hire vertue, passing any wight 
Of so yong age, as wel in chere as dede. 
For though the people have no gret insight 
In vertue, he considered fol right 
Hire bountee, and disposed that he wold 
Wedde hire only, if ever he wedden shold. 

This thoughtful Markis spake unto this maid 
Ful soberly, and said in this manere : 
Wher is your &der, Grisildis 1 he said. 
And she with reverence in humble chere 
Answered, lord, he is al redy here. 
And in she goth withouten longer lette. 
And to the Markis she hire fader fette. 

Ho by the hond than toke this poure man. 
And saide thu6, whan he him had aside : 
Janicola, I neither may ne can 
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Lenger the plesance of min herte hida» 
If that thou Yonches^nf, what so betide,. 
Thy doughter wol I take or ibat I imii 
As for my wif, vifto hire Vtvea end. 

Thon lovest me, that wot I wel oertaiii, 
And art my faithfhl liegeman ybore, 
And all that Uketh me, I dare wel oaiii 
It liketh thee, and specially therfore 
Tell me that point, that I have said before. 
If that thou woU unto this purpos drawe. 
To taken me as for thy son in lawe. 

This Boden cas this man astoned so. 
That red he wer, abaist, and al quaking 
He stood, unnethes said he wordes mo, 
But only thus; Lord, quod he, my willing 
Is as ye wol, ne ageins your liking 



t wot to tiling, min owen lord m dere, 
^ght as you list, goremeth thia ^p$^. 

W«Mfriigr ^V^ thytmafr^nMv^ for dnde, 
She aftide ; Lord^ ilidi|:ne A^ unworthy 
Am I, to thilke honour, that ye me bWe, 
But as ye wol yoniseli; right ^ wol I: 
And here 1 twen, that ne^wr^illingly 
Tn werk, ne thought, I nlll you diaobeie 
For to be decl, though me were loth to deie. 

This is ynongh, Grisilde min, quod be. 
And forth he goth with a iul sobre ehere, 
Out at the dore. and alter than csme she, 
And to the people he said in this maaeie : 
This is my wif, quod he, that stondeth here. 
Honoureth her, and loveth hire, I prsy, 
Who so me lovetb ; ther n' is no more to saj." 
From Chaucer's "ClerVt Tok' 



ON THE -USB OP ETHER IN SUEGICAL 
OPERATIONS. 

Etert one is more or less interested in the progress 
of medical science, — in the means employed to prevent 
or remove- disease or to mitigate pain; but it seldom 
happens that an invention or discovery in medical 
science is so simple In its nature, and so perfect and ex- 
tensive in its application, as to address itself at once to 
the popular mind, and be at the same time welcomed by 
the whole of the medical world. 

Such however has been the case with the recent dis- 
covery of the effects of the vapour of ether in rendering 
a patient insensible to pain. A surgical operation is at 
all times regarded with norror, and many a poor sufferer 
has preferred to linger on for years under a punfiil 
disease rather than encounter the knife of the operator ; 
and many a one has been sacrificed to the terror, the 
pain, and the exhaustion of an amputation, when that 
was the only chance left for the preservation of life. 

Happily the days of painful operations will hence- 
forth to a great extent belong only to the past. The 
discovery that the inhaUtion of the vapour of ether ren- 
ders the patient insensible to ptAn, is one of Uie many 
boons wliich science has conferred on humanity, and 
seems worthy of particular notice in a journal which has 
hitherto succeeded so well in mingling the uHle with 
the didce. 

The inhalation of gases in the treatment of disease is 
not new to the medical profession. Sir Humphry Davy 
began his career at the P&eumatic Institution at Bris- 
tol, established by Dp. Beddoes for the purpose of 
investigating the medical powers of various airs or 
gases. We are not aware that any useful results were 
produced. It is true that Davy discovered the singular 
property of the protoxide of nitrogen, (a compound pre- 
viously discovered by Priestley,) of exciting pleasurable 
sensations, and causing the persons inhaling it to exert 
powerful muscular action; but, except as a curiosity, 
the laughing gas has excited little notice except on the 
part of the scientific chemist. 

The honour of the disoovery of the valuable property 
of ether above alluded to, is due to Doetora Mortoa and 
Jackson, of Boston, in the United States; and, if we 
mistake not, it was first used in this country by Mr. 
Listen. Under the influence of this new agent teedi 
have been extracted, limbs amputated, and the most 
tedious and dangerous operations performed. Mr. Law- 
rence gives an account of one wnich he describes as 
being among the most painful of surgical opemtlons — 
namely, the eztirpation of the eye ball f<» the eue of 
malignant disease. This was performed with lo little 
pain, that the patient^ after rocovering from the effects 
of the ether, did not even know that the operation had 
commenced. This Is a very common result in the cases 
which have hitherto been reported; and an amasiuF 



illustration of It is recoided bv the Edinburgh Wiis(i» 
The operation was performed hj Proffesscw Miller, » 
the Royal Infiimary, upon an firish "navigatM^ wlr> 
had sustained a compound fh^turo of the leg nine ¥6^ 
before. The firaeturo had not nnited in consequence c^' 
the presence of a piece of dead bone ; and it Ucmi 
nec^sary to remove this by a painful operation. Tbt 
man appeared to recist the influence of the vapoor. Et 
Bud he was not asleep, and declared thai " it wooldi ; 
do." The operation was at length begun ; the pttk^ 
romained unconscious^ ropeating that *'it irooldBt 
do." At the end of tea minutes the opersti(« fv 
finished, and the operator remarked to the man,*^^ 
I suppose you won't let me operate to dayf *Cff 
tainly not,''^said the patient : '* it won't do : I mut h 
asleep. We can try it another time." On sitting if 
and seeing the wound, he burst into an immodentctt 
of laughter, sajdng, "No doubt there** blood, o^«0E^ 
thing very like it ; but I haven't felt a single tkii? 
done to my leg. That fto^ the globe." Andonbeiii 
asked decidedly as to his having *'feU anvthin^'^ 
repeatedly answered, "Not a haiporth." He got iiu 
amazing spirits, and refused to leave the table imtil h 
had been told " all about the toldrums of the \mBja& 

The action of Uie vapour of ether seems to be B^t 
the nerves of sensation, producing paralysis and eon* 
qaently insennbility to pain, but not neoessaiSyslM 
of consciousness. Several cases have been rep^riW ia 
which the patients, although deprived of all povers' 
feeling and of moving, have been conscious all the lisi 
and have watched every step of the operation pofaaei 
upon them, but without any sensation of pain. Osa 
case afforded a ludicrous illustration of this : thepttiest 
during the operation "giving sly winks and &eeli<ss 
nods to those surrounding him. During the intemli 
of the inhalation his observations were of tiie most ixt 
tious character->-fore!ag from ike byatanden ixfd-^ 
tary laughter, and converting that which wu to i^ 
poor fellow a most tragic event into a scene litUe siufl 
of a fiuroe." In other cases, consciousness is lee cfi 
dent. One person during the extraction of a tooth b^ 
cied he was contending with a wild beast, vldcb fe 
seemed to have overcome when the tooth was oot A 
female during the smpotaction of her leg ifassii^ s^ 
had been in a dream, and that the ope»(<Mr had i^ 
her leg to see if she could bear the operation next di^ 
A lady from whose neck a large tumour was rBBorei 
was conscious of the fall of something into a \aes, 
(which in &ct was the tumour itself,) but knewnc^ 
of the operation until it was all over. 

The effect of the vapour of eUier upoa the suites i* 
similar to that of a large qumti^ of aleohol tabs \& 
the stomach. Indeed, Mr. Lawrence relates a esse a 
which he removed the leg of a wooian who wu v^ 
cated, and who knew nothing of the matter aaiS ^ 
becama Bobar. Rnfc thn ins<%naihiHtv nrfttf nc^H hv if»W 
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taken Into the itoaiftdi is pteoeded bj nenrotif and 
vascular excitement, which in many diseaaes woald no4 
only be objectionable, bat eren &tal to the patient. We 
are by no means sure, however, that the vapour of alco- 
hol, if inhaled, would not be as efficadous as that of 
ether in making a person " dead drunk," and leaving 
him with as little ill effect. The ehemical charaotersof 
alcohol and ether are in many respects suiBoientlv dis- 
tinct, but they have also many points of resemblanoe, 
and are, in ftdb, members of a highly interesting group 
which has for its base a substance <»lled Ethyle, which 
has never yet been obtained in a separate form, but 
wliieh is known to eonsist of fbnr atoms of carbon, and 
five atoms of hydrogen. By the addition of one atom 
of oxygen we get oxide of ethyle, or common ether, 
also called sulphuric ether, because it is obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid upon iloohol, but improperly 
so, since no sulphur enters into the composition of ether. 
By combining ehemicaUy an atom of water with ether, 
we get alcohol, which in chemical language Is the 
hydrate of the oxide of ethyle. The ether compounds 
form a numerous family, but only two ot three of them 
are used in medicine ; one is the common ether already 
mentioned ; a second is chloric ether, consisting of an 
atom of chlorine united to ethyle, and called chloride of 
ethyle ; a third is nitric ether, formed by the union of 
nitric acid with the oxide of ethyle. 

The physical properties of common ether are m fol- 
lows:— It is a colourless, transparent, fragrant, thin, 
mobile liquid ; it boils at 99'' (while water boils at 21t^) ; 
it passes off rapidly in the fbrm of vapour, and, although 
so voUtile, its vapour is more than two and a half times 
heavier than its own bulk of aif, and can, in Ikct, be 
poured from one glass into another, like water. Mingled 
with oxygen gas, this vapour explodes violently on the 
application of flame or the electric spark. Sther is very 
combustible, and bums with a white flame. It freeses 
at low temperatures, and it mixes ft^ly with alcohol, 
but not with water. 

Alcohol is also a colourless, transpii-enty limpid 
liquid. It has a fragrant ameable taste and odour ; it 
bolls iit ITS*" : li is not so volatile as ether, but its vapour 
is heavier than the air; St is very inflammably and 
bums with & pale bluish flame. Alcohol has never been 
froaen by any degree of cold yet produced. It absorbs 
moisture ftt>m the air, and mixes with water in all pro- 
portions ; if the mixture be made suddenly, a contraction 
and consequent rise in tempemture takes pUce. Both 
ether and alcohol have solvent powers, but those of al- 
cohol are greatest 

The exnlesive property of ether, when mingled with 
oxvgen, either in the pure state, or with nitrogen, as it 
exists in the atmosphere, requires the exercise of caution 
in administering tne vapour. The moment a bottle of 
ether la uncorked it dibchargei torrents of invisible 
vapour, which pour down to the floor, mingling with 
the atmosphere of the apartment, and are in danger of 
beini? exploded by the flame of a lamp or candle. If an 
explo^on should unhappily reach the air which the pa^ 
tient is inhaling, the consequencea might be awftil ; 
communicating with the air in the Ulterior of his cheat, 
some of the most essential organs of life would be torn 
and destroyed, and a painfrd death terminate a humane 
experiment to prolong life. 

Thus it will be seen how vert iinportant It it to con* 
fine the use of this important remedial agent to the 
hands ot well qualified prof^ional men; not only on 
account of the danger of an explosion, but frt>m the state 
of the patient intended to be operated on. Where there 
is a tendcmnr to apoplexy or msease of the heart, the 
use of the ethereal vapour might be highly objectionable, 
and it is for the medical man alone to decide npon such 
cases of exclusion. Again, we are strongly impressed 
with the idea, that in numerous cases the vapour of ether 
mav be used simply as an anodyne, as a soother of pain, 
without any ref^nce to an operation, but to take the 
place of narcotics, and give rest and refreshment with- 



6ut the objectionable results produced by the frequent 
use of narcotics. There are other cases in which the 
nte of ether may be of immense benefit, which cannot be 
mentioned in this Journal ; but in them, as in all other 
cases where it is administered, competent medical advice 
must first be sought^ and no attempts made to inhale it 
without proper medical superintendence. 

Now, as to the method of administering the vi^ur, 
we will first quote the remarks of Mr. William Here- 
path, of Bristol, on a case witnessed by him of the am- 
putation of the leg of a young man. He says : — "No 
complicated apparatus is necessaiy, nor any ext^aor- 
dinijy care in purifying the ether. A common, but 
very large, bladder should be fitted with a collar, to 
which an ivory mouth-piece with a large bore can be 
screwed without the intervention of anv stopHX>ck: pour 
in about an ounce of good common ether, and blow up 
the bladder with the mouth till it is nearly fuU ; placa 
the thumb on the mouth-piece, and agitate the blMider 
BO as to saturate the air in it with the vapour ; as soon 
as the patient is ready for the operation, close his 
nostrils^ introduce the mouth-piece, and close the lips 
round it with the fingers. He must now breathe inta Mnd 
out of the bladder ; and in about one or two minutes 
the muscles of his lips will lose their hold. This is the 
moment for the first cut to be made. In two or three 
minutes the effect will begin to disappear; the mouth- 
piece should be again introduced, and this repeated m 
often as required. If the pulse should indicate a sinking 
of the patient, a littie wine will restore him. * • • 
The administrator of the vapour will of course take great 
care that no finid ether snail be allowed to be drawn 
into the lungs ; otherwise suffocation would result, or at 
the best a violent couch, which must protnMSt the 
operation and considerably distress the patient" 

The apparatus described by Mr. Herepatii is such ai 
is commonly used fi>r inhaling laughing gas : it has the 
merit of being simple, but there is little else to reoom< 
mend it in administering the vapour of ether. It afford* 
no method for regulating the supply of the v^>our, be- 
cause a volume of air saturated therewith at 40^ would 
contain less than half the quantity of vapour in a similar 
volume of air at 7(K Many forms of apparatus have 
been already contrived, and, as we believe, patented ; 
but one of the best which we have seen is that recently 
described by Dr. Snow, at the Westminster MediaJ 
Society. It oonsiBts of a round tin box, two inches 
deep, and four or five inches in diameter, with a tube of 
fiexible white metal, half an inch in diameter, and about 
a foot and a half long, coiled round and soldered to it : 
this is for the purpose of admitting air into the box. 
There is also an openinp; in the top of the vessel, to 
which mi^ be screwed a flexible tube connected with a 
mouth-pieoe. Within the box is a spiral plate of tinned 
iron soldered to the top, and nearhr touching the bottom. 
The inhaler is put into a basin of water, mixed to a par- 
ticular temperature, so as to supply the proportion of 
vapour intended to be given. When the patient begins 
to inhale, the air, in passing along the tube cmled 
round the box, acquires the proper temperature; It 
then «nters the box, and passing over the su&ee 
of the ether, proceeds along the spiral channel, to the 
centre opening, whence it passes along the tube to the 
mouth of the patient By this means the air is satu- 
rated with vapour, and maintained at the proper tem- 
perature, tn this apparatus there is no valve or other 
obstruction to the air, until it has reached the mouth- 
piece, whidi is provided with valves to prevMit tiie 
return of the expired air into the apparatus. At a 
temperature of 70^ the ether effects were powerftiUy 
produced upon a patient in thirty seconds. 

Several medical men have very properly tried the 
effects of the vapour upon themselves oefora adminia- 
tering it to their patients. The most lucid description 
of the ^ects of the inhalation, which we have seen. Is 
that by Mr. Gerdy, in a communication made to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. He says; *'The irri- 
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tation which I felt %t ftnt In tlie throat made me ooogh, 
bat, being resolyed to resist, I eoon triumphed oyer this 
little obstacle ; the irritation and cough gave way as the 
inhalation continued. I next experienced a numbness 
of the head, attended with heat, as if the yapour of 
alcoholic and intoxicating liauor was mounting to the 
brain. This numbness extenaed itself rapidly, first to 
the feet, and then to the legs and arms, and next to the 
loins, and increased rapidly with each inspiration. In 
the sensitiye organs it was attended with an agreeable 
sensation of heat and of yibration similar to that which 
we experience in touching a yibrating body. When these 
two sensations reached Uieir maTimnm, I experienced 
an impression, both agreeable and yolnptnous, like that 
of intoxication. It is the numbness of which I speak 
that diminishes the pain in operations. My sight was 
not sensibly benumbed ; the hearing was more so, and 
it became more and more feeble as the intoxication 
increased. I conyinoed myself, howeyer, that the smell, 
the taste, and the touch, properly speaking, were not 
paralyzed by the general numbness which came oyer 
me ; but 'my eyelids became heayy, and I felt a desire 
to giye myself up to the charms of my intoxication." 

In a few cases which haye been reported the ether ya- 
pour has failed to produce the deured effect, and has 
only distressed the patient; but it must be remembered 
that in these cases the mode of administering the yapour 
was by yery rude and imperfect apparatus; so that we 
haye yet to see whether, m such cases, successful results 
may not ensue from the judicious administration of air of 
the proper temperature, saturated with the yapour, and 
given under circumstances in which the comfort and 
conyenienoe of the patient are consulted. From the 
noyelty of the plan, fear may in some cases preyent the 
yapour from acting properly : thus, from many causes, 
feilures in administering the yapour, as well as excep- 
tional cases where it would be wrong to attempt to ad- 
minster it, will of course occur ; but considering how 
trifling are such exceptions, as compared with the yast 
amount of unalloyed good that this.disooyery seems ca- 
pable of producing, we ftre not disposed to think the 
pnuse exoessiye, which ranks this as the most important 
discoyexy which has been contributed to medicine since 
that of yaccination by Dr. Jenner. 



THE MERCHANT.' . 

OHAP. ym. 

Thb merchant's first yisit to the Grange was a yexy 
short one, but he promised that it should soon be re- 
peated. His departure was followed by the arriyal of a 
box of Indian treasures which he had promised to Mrs. 
Markham ; but there were not, as there used to be, 
many things marked with Juliet's name, only a yery 
beantiiul and costly gold chidn. An accompanying 
letter acquainted Mrs. Markham that Neyille had 
chosen for Juliet a harp, and some drawings which her 
pencil might be worthily engaged in copying. Juliet 
saw that her fether and mother were gratified. She 
sighed, and thought that Neyille was yeiy generous, 
more than she felt that he was yery kind. She was 
ayerse to the occupation with which he had proyided 
her ; neyertheless, when once engaged, as she felt con- 
trained to be, she deriyed a pleasure from them which 
won her from herself, She had neyer touched so fine 
an instrument before ; neyer looked on any representa- 
tions of nature so excellent as those which Neyille had 
selected for her. She often thought of him, and went 
with pleasure to tell Hester that he was coming again, 
and for a much longer time than before. The old 
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woman rejoiced, and deiained Juliet to toU her tskiof 
the past She ended : 

" Ah. Miss Juliet ! the tears stood in his eya whm 
he nrake to me of your likeness to her that is gone. 
And you look more like yourself, and more like her u 
he knew her, than you did when he came. Now y<n 
must do all you can to cheer hun ; indeed you mvsi^ 

** Well, so we will, all of us, <nd Marion too, sad it 
will do him good to hear her laugh." 

" No, Miss Juliet, it will do him more good to see jos 
smile." 

Juliet thought of these words as she went away, aad 
she felt touched by the tender consideration in iraidiii 
was eyident that Neyille held her. 

Neyille came, and he was rejoiced to aee that Jolki 
met him with a countenance more animated, and a step 
less listless. He also perceiyed that the gold diaii 
which the box had oontuned hung round her neek 

" Let us take our friend to see Mr. Y ilUers and his ni- 
ter, Juliet," said her fiither, the day after Neyille's sirifiL 

" Oh, yes," replied Juliet with alacrity, " let us take 
him to Miss Yiliiers without delay. Indeed I promiwi 
to do so as soon as he returned. I haye shown her ill 
the beautiful dntwinn you haye sent me, and hare in- 
spired her with a wish to make acquaintanoe witiijoo.' 

" And Mr. VilUere 1" said Neyille. 

" He is more silent, less deyer than his nster; iwi 
less good. His countenance tells you how beneyoieat hi 
is, but in society he speaks little on ordinary topio, 
I like better to meet him in a cottage or the school; ha 
yoice and his smile when he is with <£ildren are so geslk 
and so afieotionate." 

" PrsT do not engage Juliet in the praises of he 
friends, if you wish to see them to-day," cried Mr. Ibii- 
ham, and they set out to the rectoiy. 

l^ss Yiliiers receiyed her yisitors with a comrteij d 
manner peculiarly her own. She possessed quick per- 
ception of character, and had a readiness in adaptiof 
herself to the tastes and habits of others, which esom 
eyery one, howeyer much they diflfered firom eadi other, 
to find time pass easily and delightfully in her sodetf. 
The constancy and seyerity of her suffioings had nefer 
rendered her selfish, nor taught her to belleye that the 
feelings and conyenience of others must be without hes- 
tation sacrificed to her own. On the contraiy, eveij 
trifling instance of accommodation to her, and of syiB- 
pathy for her, she receiyed, not as a right, but as a fisToir. 

Juliet had neyer yet seen Neyille to such adrantsge 
as on this occasion ; he was perfectly at his esse. .Witk 
her he was often harassed by contending feelingi ; with 
Miss Yiliiers he readily followed in the track on widch 
she led him, and conyersed with her with remsrksUe 
iudgment, knowledge, and tsste, on subiects to idiich k 
had giyen preyious thought. At length the two gentle- 
men rose to depart, for Mr. Yiliiers was not expected 
home. Juliet, much as she had enjoyed Nerille^ ooa- 
yersation, proposed to remain with lOsB YillierB. With 
an afieotionate smile, her friend acquiesced in her dedi^ 
and, as soon as they were alone, she said — 

" My dear, what a yery charming person your fried. 
has proyed ; I had no idea you would bring me say oe 
so handsome and so accomplished. It most be yfsj 
delighthil to spend days in his society, as you do, sd^H 
ought to be yery improying, too, Juliet. I hope yon wi 
persuade him to come and see me agun.* 

Juliet felt surprised that she had not made theie eh 
serrations for herself for she acknowledged Uieir tnth 
and that they proceeded fh)m Miss Yilliers's month, girt ^ 
them great additional weight Juliet bad prerMj } 
told her of the circumstances which had conneeted 5^ j: 
yille with their family, and they now recurred to tfai i 
theme, with an interest diminished in neither by tkar - 
intercourse with him. , 

" I see that he regards you with peculiar affee^ 
said Miss Yiliiers. " I could hear the yeiytoneofih . 
yoice alter when he spoke to you. Ton see, mj te \ 
neither my eyes nor hearing are grown yeiy dull jet' 

J 
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As Jallet walked home, she reflected on the faTonrable 
impreflBion which Neyille had made on Miis Villien, 
and came rapidly to the condnaion that hitherto she 
had not at all dolj appreciated him. As she went 
through the Tillage she saw him at a little disUmoe, and 
no sooner did he torn and perceiye her, than he came 
towards her. 
" Maj I accompany yon in yonr walkT 
" Yes," replied Juliet, with frank satis&ction. ''I 
have but a word to say at a cottage which we pass. I 
shall not delay yon a moment^ though, indeed, I know 
not why I should not defer this yisit till to-morrow 
morning.** 

'^ I beff you not to do so. I like to see your Ens^ish 
ways, Jidiet, of which you know I have long lost sight, 
Abore all, I like to see how you loye these people, and 
how they loTc you. I prefer aooompanyinff you now to 
doing so in a course of foimal visits to people of elegance 
or feshion." 

"Do your cried Juliet^ with pleasure; "thenweare 
quite agreed. I deplore mv fate when the necessity 
arises which you describe. I yawn in anticipation,— 4n 
retrospection ; and it is only politeness and a little awe 
of M a mm a's indignation which prerentsmefrom doing 
so at the time ; but, when I go to yonder neat little cot- 
tage, I commonly stav twice as long as I intended. But 
don't look alarmed : I will not do so to^y ." 

** The reason why you do not find the couTersation of 
these poor people dull, is probably because, however 
trivial is their subject, it is usually one in which they 
themselves take a lively interest, and this gives them 
the power of exciting your sympathy. This is a law of 
our nature." 

" Huch that one hears from them is indeed interest- 
ing," replied Juliet, ** but it is usually of a moumM 
nature. How seldom the poor seem gay I I suppose it 
is because they realise,Bo much more than any other class 
does, the curse under which man labours, of <M^rning hig 
bread in the sweat of his brow." 

" Apparently they do ; but depend upon it^ Juliet» that 
the curse fiiUs not unfulfilled to the ground in any one 
instance. It extends from the peasant in his hut, to the 
king upon the throne." 

" But those feel it most sharply, who must toil un- 
ceasingly, or starve!" 

" I would not depreciate the hardships which the poor 
undeiga I would only assert on a broader scale, that, of 
all the modes of maintaining existence which necessity 
has invented, there is none without its peculiar suffer- 
ing to which numbers of those who pursue it annually 
fall victims. The Uwyer, the soldier, the phvaidan, the 
statesman, those who encounter the pcnrilous cUmate fit>m 
which I return, all bear witness to this ftct as much as 
the worn-out labourer, or the wretched artisan perishing 
of the pernicious atmo^here which he daily inhales. 
What is this but the universal working of the curse I— 
The curses of the fiOl have never been revoked. Men 
toil and die as they did before the Saviour of mankind 
came on earth, but, according to the merciful Uw of Ood, 
who ever works good out of evil for his fiuthfnl servants, 
there is a call heard by those who meekly listen: 'Come 
unto me, ye who are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest ;' and the sting of death is plucked out" 

" I see the truth of all your words," replied Juliet^ 
" but still the sufierings of the poor are of a more sacred 
character than any others can assume. Our Lord shared 
their lot in life, and committed them to our charge even 
as if they were himself—' / was an huiwered.' Nor can 
I behold, without awe, pain such as the &t firiend whom 
we saw toKiay is visited with. Surely in those to whom 
pain is sanctified, as it is to her, we seem most plainly 
to discover the servants of a suffering master." 

Juliet's countenance showed how deeply die felt on 
the subjects on which they spoke, and the mention of 
such themes created a stricter intimacy between her and 
her companion than had hitherto existed. Neville led 
her to qmUt of those with whose nee«Nitiee she was weU 



acquainted, and who were the objects of her sincere 
commiseration, and he did this with the generous design 
of enabling her to relieve them. There were not many 
cases of pressing and unalleviated distress in this small 
and happy village, but Juliet, with a beating heart, re- 
flected on one act of charity, fiir bevond her own power, 
and which she had often most ardently wished to see 
effected. This was the apprenticeship of the son of a 
poor widow to a trade whicn he had been learning under 
his &ther during his lifetime, which he was incapable of 
pursuing alone, and in which his mother could afford to 
give him no further Instruction. Now Juliet knew these 
neople well : she was (juite sure that into this channel 
Neville's generosity inight be safely directed. She could 
not speak without agitation. Her cheeks glowed and 
her eyes filled with tears, as she tried to explain all the 
circumstances to Neville. He was not difiicult to 
satisfy,and he proposed to visit the widow, and carry 
their purpose mto execution before they returned 
home." 

" It was there I was going," replied Juliet ; and, quick- 
ening her steps, and not roeaking again, her heart waa 
so full, she eagerly led N'eville in the desired direc- 
tion. 
Juliet was so<m at the door of the widow's cottage. 
"Go in by yourself," said Neville; "I will wait your 
return under that lime tree." 

" Ton ought to have the pleasure of doing this," re- 
plied Juliet, hesitating. 

"No, no; the poor woman would only be embar- 
rassed by seeing me." 

Juliet, feeling that he was equally delicate and gene- 
rous, entered alone. 

"Oh I my dear Mary 1" she cried with deU^t^ 
(taking both the hands of the poor widow in hers,) " I 
have some very, very good news for you, concerning 
George. Oh 1 my good little Anna, (shesaid to a child 
who was trying to attract her notice,) I cannot attend to 
you now — ^mn to play." 

"Qo into thegai^en, dear," said her mother, and 
putting the child out at the door, she returned with a 
nc^ of great agitatioiL 

"Well, now I wiU teU you all," continued Juliet, 
" there is a friend staying with us, a friend of my fothbr's. 
He is most kind, and good, and generous, fie is rich 
too, and he inquired of me *if I knew any case of dis- 
tress whidi he could relieve ; and I thought of George, 
and how gM. you would be to have him bound as an 
apprentice—and this he has promised to do." 

Now if Juliet had not known her poor friend too well 
to expect words of thanks, she would have been dis^H 
pointed, for none came. Mary changed colour, aiul 
Io<^ed ready to sink. Juliet inade her sit down, and 
when she had done so, she took Juliet's hand, and 
pressed it repeatedly, but she could not speak. At length 
Juliet said, "I will come again to-morrow,— you will 
then have had time to think over all this»— and I will 
bring the gentleman with me." 

Tears now came fireely to the relief of the widow's fhU 
heart " Thanks, thanks," she whispered, and Juliet^ 
leaving the room, called Aima fi^m the garden, and 
sent her to her mother, while she herself sought Neville. 
Her &ce wore a most touching enression of joy, for 
the teaiB of mnpathy were still on her cheek ; she took 
NeviUe's prolfered ann, and exclaimed : 

" I know not how to thank you, and I am sure she 
will never know how to thank you either;— with our 
lips I mean,— with our hearts we do." 

Neville made no reply ; at length he said in a voice 
of much emotion : 

" Oh ! Juliet^ how have I desired to see you happy, 

and now I see you so ; but it is only in the hi^piness of 

others." 

Juliet answered in a low but firm voice : 

" I am happy now." Then smiling she added, " Soon 

you will see me very happy, for my brother is o(miing 
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Th« next dtsy Juliet tud Kefillft did not foi^et their 
Tidt to U$rfB oottaffe, nor did the j omit tajtMng that 
ma requisite for me fulfilment of their benerolent 
pnipofe. 

OEAP. IX. 

Ohi morning, Juliet reeeived a letter, the seel of 
irliich Keyille saw her break with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. After the first glance, she ran to the 
window, and beckoned to the yonnger ohildren, who 
▼ere pUving in the lawn, to oome to it. ** Are there 
news of Albert V they cried, ts they obeyed her call. 

" Te8» yes ; he will be here this eyening. Oh t what 
jeyl* Mr. Markham entered the room. Juliet has- 
tened towards him, and throwing her anus roond his 
neck, cried: " Albert will be here to-niffht 1' 

Neville Imew that Albert wis the eldest son of his 
fUend, or a year or two yonnger than Jnliet He was 
BOW at Sandhurst, reoelying a military education. 
Daring the day, Neyille talked with Mr. Markham of 
his ftitare intentions with respect to his son, and told 
him that he thought his interest eoold procure him a 
eadetship, if it would be acceptable. This offer was re- 
oeiyed nith gratitude for the kindness which prompted 
it^ hot Mr. Markham requested a little time fbr con- 
sideration ere he dosed with it 

Eyening came, and seven o'doek ; the happy partv 
walked down to a little bric^ at a turn in the road, 
beyond which the coach did not come, and there 
awaited Albert's arrival. The diildren, ere long, wan- 
dered into the field at the road side to play. Mr. and 
Mrs* Markham walked up and down, the latter won- 
derins^ that Neville did not join them ; but Juliet had 
plaeea herself where she should see the coach the 
moment it appeared ; and Neville was at her side, as if 
his interest were as lively as her own. At Imgth the 
trampling of horses' feet caught Juliet's ear; then the 
ehildren came running to the spot, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Markham followed. Kow the horses gallop up the 
aught ascent, — ^they stop -a young man descends in 
haste firom the eoaeh-Mx, aiid runs to greet them. 
Now they have all welcomed him, and they gaze with 
fond admiration on his tall active figrnre, and handsome 
Cmo; his dear brown eye and chestnut curls, and com- 
plexion glowing with health and Joy. Neville has 
shaken hands with him, and they be^ to move h<Hne- 
wards. Juliet is hung on Albwt's arm, as if he en- 
grossed eveiy thought and feeling; and they talked 
earnestly to each other in a low voice, as if they neither 
wished to be addressed or to be heard by any one 
else. Neville Mt his first sensations of depression and 
restraint return in all their force ; he felt quite out of 
place, at least quite out of the only place he cared to 
111. His sudden gloom was perceptible to Mr. Mark- 
ham, who would gladly have given Juliet a hint not to 
allow her brother wholly to distract her attention firom 
a fHend so lavish of khidness to her. But it was in 
vain that he called Albert to his own side, and made 
him reply to numerous interrogations. Neville did 
not avail himself of these exertions in his&vour. 

Never had Neville's reflections been more dispiriting 
than they were on that night He folt eonvinoed that 
he had deceived himself most absurdly, in supposing 
that Juliet had any real pleasure in his society. At 
last he resolved that in the morning he would plead a 
neceedty fer returning to London the following day. 
This resolution calmed him, and allowed him to taste 
of sleep. The next morning he wavered a little, but he 
heard Albert's voice calling to Juliet to come out and 
walk with him, and from Hub window he saw her hasten- 
ing to Join him, with a light stq>, which spoke a g^yer 
hcHirt than he had ever known her to possess. He 
sighed, and resolved that he would leave her to oom- 
panions more congenial to her than he could be. Ac- 
eordingly, as soon is the rest of the fkmily had retired 
tnm Ihebreakihstioem, he anneonoed to Mr. Markham 
his intention of retnming to London. Mr. MnAKam 



enressed annoy«noi^--eoald not goeat the reaioi of 
this sadden decision, — but Neville was firm, and aid 
that if Mr. Markham wished to ecmanlt him foither 
about Albert, he must write to him. Mr. Hartiiffl 
left the room ; in a few minutes Juliet entered it^ tad 
came to the window in which Neville was still lUodii^. 
His first ghmce at her fi^e told him, that, hovev9 |bd 
her feelings were a lew minutes ainoe, they ww ^^ 
changed now ; he folt anxious to know the cause, lad 
Juliet meant not to leave him in ignoranoe of it Hff 
voiee was a little tremulona^ her cheeks a litUe floM- 

" Mr. NeviUe," she said, and paused ; "is it peaibk 
that, as Papa tells us, you are going to leave n t«- 
moiTOwY Must you r^Iy do so 1 You never ttidio 
before, and I am so disappointed. Just as Albert ii 
oome, whom 1 so much wished yoq to know; IM\ 
would try to make yon change your reeolatien; bov. 
pray, do not send me away with a refusal." And Jv^ 
instead of smiling, as she probably expected to d<^ w 
forced to turn away her head to ocmeeal the tears vkiek 
had started to her eyes : she was as much supriied at 
her own emotion as Neville eoold be. He eooM sit 
resist the impulse of the moment ; he took her kasi 
and said in a low earnest voiee : "Juliet, I will not di^ 
eeive you by pleading any fidse neoeesity for departon. 
I go from the sight of so much bappin«iivhia l»r 
not share." 

" I hoped that you would share it mora fnm da^ ^ 
day," replied Juliet, aorrowfully. 

"If I were to tell vou the mad« vain wishes, tbta^ 
complishment of which could akme make this plsee m; 
longer tolerable to me, you would bid nae go, you voiU 
bid me to grow wiser and calmer ere I saw you sgva- 
Juliet, you are too sincere, too generous to eouniel mtvM- 
truly." The blood rushed mmson to JuHet's cheek isd 
brow. She burst into tears; but Neville thought he rad 
more than compassion in them. He bent over her, u^ 
murmured: "Must I gor "Tee," exclaimed Jslid, 
"if you wish to destroy the happineaa which yea lutie 
striven to create." 

" So, JuUet," cried her fother, "von have pieniW 
on Neville to remain ! But the eBchaatiess wufwei 
to try her most potent ^>elU ere she oould lue ik 
knight back to her bower." 

Juliet tried to smile at her fiither^s bantering, but bff 
heart was too full ; she threw herself on his nsek,asi 
dung silently to him. 

" My dear child," said Mr. Markham, with mi^ 
" I am heartily r^'oiced that you sent him not vnj is 
despair. May ms noble heart never know s«^ 
pang 1 Well 1 I suppose now he has some disaet d 
sharing your thoughts, looks, and words^ with Albeit r 

" Ah 1 dearest fither,** cried Juliet, smiling jojfailj. 
" I hope to reverse all his sohemeSp for Albert shall aeiv 
go to India." 
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CHAP. XIL 

BOW OiKULKM BBOKl HIB H0B81 

Thb sight which met my eyes as I gased arooad, v« 
one which time can never efilace ^m my memoiy- ^ 
the centre of the room, his brow darkened by the t^ 
of concentrated indignation, stood Oaklands, hii 1^ 
hand clenching tightly the coat collar of a man, vk« 
I at once perceived to be WiUbrd, whUe with his i^ 
he was administering such a horse-whipping ss I ^ 
never again to see a human being sul^ected to. V3- 
ford, who actually writhed with mingled pain sad f^ 
waa making violent but inefleetoal atingglei to &* 
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himsolf. Notf the door itood Wentwortli, the llood 
droppiof from hii OMoae, and hit clothes dustj and 
disordered, aa if from a liidl. Crouchixig in a comer at 
the further end of the room, the tears coursing down her 
cheeka, which were blanched with fear, and her hands 
clasped in an agony of terror and desnair, was a girl, 
about nineteen jears of age, whom I had little di£Sculty 
in reeogniaing aa Liade Maurice, the daughter of the 
old confectioner, of whose elopement we had been that 
morning informed. On peroeivinff me, she sprang for- 
ward, and, clasping my knees, implored me to interfere 
and endearour to separate them. I was not, however, 
called npon to do so, for, as she spoke, his riding whip 
broke sa<Nrt in Oaklands's hand, and dashing down the 
fragments with an exclamation of auger, he flung 
WUford from him with so much force that he staggered 
formurd a few paces, and would have fedlex^ had not 
Wentworth caught him in his anns, just in time to pre- 
vent it 

Oaklands now turned to the girl, whom I had raised 
from the ground and seated on a chair, and addressing 
her in a stem impressive manner, said, '* 1 will resume 
what I was spring to jou when yonder beaten hound 
dared to lay hands upon me. For the last time the 
choice is offered to you — either return home, and 
endeavour, by devoting yourself to your broken-hearted 
old father, to atone aa best you may for the miseiy 
you have caused him; or, by remaining here, com- 
mence a life of infamv which will end sooner or later 
in a miserable death. He paused ; then, as she made 
no reply, but sat with her fece buried in her hands, 
sobbing as if her heart would break, he continued, 
" Tou tell me, the vile tempter who has lured vou from 
your duty promised to meet you here to-day, and, 
bringing a clergyman with him, to many you privately; 
now if this is the truth " 

" It i^ it is," she feltered. 

" If so,** resumed Oaklands, " a knowledge of the real 
atate of the case may yet save you i this Mr. Wilford 
who has promised to marry you, and who belongs to a 
rank immeasurably above your own, is already noto- 
rious for what are termed by such as himself affairs of 
gallantly — while the wretched impostor whom he has 
brought with him, to act the part of cleigyman, is the 
marker at a low billiard-table, and no more a deigyman 
ihan lam.** 

''Is this sot*' exdaimed the girl, raising her eyes, 
which were swollen and red with weeping, to Wilford's 
face; ''would you have deceived me thus, Stephen 1 
you, whom I have trusted so implicitly." 

Wilford, who, since the severe discipline he had un- 
deigone, had remained seated, with his head resting on 
his hand, as if in pain, apparently unconscious of what 
was going on, glared at her ferociously, with his pierc- 
ing eyes, but made no reply. The girl waited for a 
minute, but, obtaining no answer, turned away with a 
half-shudder, murmuring, "deceived, deceived," — then 
addressing Oaklands, she said, "I will go home to my 
&ther. Sir I and if he will not forgive me, I can but lie 
down, and die at his feet— better so, than live on, to 
trust and be deceived a^tin." 

" X ou have decided rightly, and will not repent it," 
remarked Oaklands in a milder tone of voice— then, 
turning to the blacksmith, (who had made his ap- 
pearance, accompanied by his wife, the moment the 
affinay had ended,) he continued; "you must procure 
some oonveyance immediately to take tlus young person 
back to Cambridge, and your wife must accompany 
her."— Then, observing that the man hesitated, and cast 
an inquiring glance towards Wilford, he added sternly, 
" If vou would not be compelled to answer for the share 
you nave taken in this rascally business before the proper 
authorities, do as I have told you, without loss of Ume." 

The man having again failed in an attempt to attract 
Wilford's attention, asked in a suriy tone, "whether 
a springK»rt would do) " and, being answered in the 
affirmatjire^ left tho room. 



Lizzie Maurice withdrew to prepere for her return 
home ; the woman accompanied her ; Oaklands strode to 
the window, and remained watching the operation of 
harnessing Uie horse to the tax-cart. Wilford still re- 
tained the same attitude, and neither spoke nor moved. 
Wentworth having glanced towards^ him once or 
twice, as it to divine his wishes, receiving no sign, lit a 
cigar^ and leaning his back against the chimney-piece 
began to smoke furiously, whilst I devoted myself to 
the pages of an old sporting magazine. — Thus passed 
five minute^ which seemed as if they would never 
come to an end, at the expiration of which time the 
tax-eart» driven by a stout country lad, drew up to the 
door, and the two women making their appearance at 
the same moment, Oaklands turned to leave 'the room. 
As he did so, Wilford for the first time raised his head, 
thereby disclosing his countenance, which, pale aa death, 
was characterised by an expression of such intense 
malignity, as one might conceive would be visible |q 
that of a corpse of which a fiend had taken possessioiu 
After regardmg Oaklands fixedly for a moment, he 
said, in a low grating tone of voice, " Tou have foiled 
me once and again — when next we meet, IT WILL BE 
MY TUKN THBNr Oaklands merely smiled con- 
temptuously, and quitted the house. 

Having mounted our horses, we told the lad who 
drove the spring-cart to proceed at his festest pace, 
while we followed at a sufficient distance to keep it in 
sight, BO as toguard against any attempt which might 
be made by Wuford to repossess himself of his victim, 
without positively identifying ourselves with the party 
it contained. 

We rode in silence for the first two or three miles ; 
at length I could refrain no longer, and, half utterin«^ 
my thoughts aloud, half addressing my companion, I 
exclaim^ "Oh, Harry, Hany, what is all this you 
have been doing r 

" Doing !" replied Oaklands, with a heightened colour, 
and flashing eyes, "rescuing an innocent girl from a 
villain who would have betrayed her, and punishing 
the scoundrel about half as severely as he deserved ; 
but that was my misfortune, not my feult; had not the 
whipbroken— " 
"Tou know that is not what I mean," returned 1 1 

" but this man will challenge you, will ^you are 

aware of his skill — will murder you. Oh 1 that fiendish 
look of hi^ aa you left the room, — ^it will haunt me to 
the day of mv death.** 

" And would you have had me leave the poor girl to 
her fate, from a coward fear of personal danger 1 You 
are strangely altered since you defied a roomful of 
men last night, rather than dilow Claim Saville's name 
to be uttered by their profane lips ; or, which is nearer 
the truth," he continued in a milder tone, "your afiecti''^ 
for me blindsvou." 

"Not so, Harry," replied I, "it is the reo^^liection 
of my own feelings, when, while waiting for Lawless's 
report last night, I believed I should be forced to meet 
this Wilford— it is the misery, the self-reproach, the 
bitter penitence of that moment, when, for the first 
time, I was able to reflect on the fearful situation in 
whidi by m^ own rashness I had placed myself, a situa- 
tion in which crime seemed forced upon me, and it 
appeared impossible to act rijghtly— it is the remem- 
brance of all these things which causes me to lament 
that you, my more than brother, should have involved 
yourself in similar difficulties." 

" But, Frank," he began,— then, interrupting himself, 
he seized my hand, and, pressing it warmly between Ms 
own, exclaimed, "My dear old fellow, forgive me if 1 
have spoken unkindly to you ; but this man has mad- 
dened me, 1 believe," — he paused, and then continued 
in a calmer voice, " Let me tell you how it occurred, and 
you will see I could scarcely have acted otherwise than 
I have done. You know I went into the publio-house 
to broah tha mvd off afttr my tumble. The instant 
n^ atep loonded ia th« passage, a girl tripped lightly 
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down the stain, and ran towards me, excliuming joy- 
fally, ' yon have come at last, then !' On finding that 
it was not the person she expected, she stopped in 
alarm, and I perceiyed to my astonishment that it was 
Lizzie Manrice— she recognisiBd me at the same moment, 
and apparently a new idea struck her, for she again 
approached me, saying, ' Mr. Oaklands, tell me Sir, for 
Heaven's sake, has anything happened to Wilfordl' 
Then, with woman's tact perceiving her mistake, she 
hlushed deeply, adding in a timid voice, 'I fancied 
you might have been riding with that gentleman, and 
seeing you alone, 1 was iSraid some accident might 
have befollen your companion/ At this moment the 
thought occurred to me, that possibly it miffht not be 
too late to endeavour to restore her to her lather, and 
the recollection of Archer's account of the old man's 
distress determined me to make the attempt 

" Taking her therefore by the hand, I led her into'the 
parlour, and, begging her to listen to me for five 
minutes, told her I was aware of her elopement, and 
entreated her to return home again, adding tlu^ her 
father was broken-hearted at her loss. She died tears 
when I mentioned the old man's grief, bat positively 
refused to return home. 

" Finding persuasion to be of no avail, I thought I 
would appeal to her fears ; so I informed her that I was 
aware of the name of the villain who had enticed her 
away, that I would seek him out and expose him, and 
that I should instantly acquaint her &ther with her 
place of refoge, and advise him to come provided with 
proper powers to reclaim her. This produced more 
effect, and after some hesitation she told me proudly, 
that I had done her foul wrong by my doubts ; that Mr. 
Wilford meant to make her his lawful wife ; but that, 
in order to prevent his great relations hearing of it 
till he could break it to them cautiously, it was ad- 
visable to keep the afiair quiet (the old story in short, 
private marriage and all the rest of it) — a friend of 
Wilford's, therdfore, to avoid exciting suspicion, had 
kindly driven her over there the night before, and she 
was now expecting him to come, and bring a clergyman 
with him, who would marry them by license on the 
spot, and, when she heard my step, she thought they 
had arrived. The air of truth with which she said this 
carried conviction with it. 

" I was about to represent to her the improbability of 
Wilford's intentions being as honourable as she fondly 
imagined, when a gig drove up to the door, containing 
Wentworth, and a fellow whom I recognised as one of 

the billiard markers in street, dressed in bhick for 

the occasion ; immediately afterwards, Wilford arrived 
on horseback. The whole thing was now perfectly clear. 
Wilford, having made the girl believe he meant to many 
her,per8uaded Wentworth, who is completely his tool, 
to carry her off for him, after which he went to Lawless's 
wine party in order to show himself, and thereby 
avert suspicion ; he then bribed the billiard marker to 
play parson, got Wentworth to bring him, and going 
out as merely for a ride had joined them here. I was 
considering what would be the best course to pursue, 
and was just coming out to consult you, when the door 
was flung open, and Wilford and Wentworth entered 
hastily. The moment Wilford's eyes fell upon me, he 
started as if a serpent had stung him, and his brow 
beoime black as night. 

" Advancing a step or two towards me, he inquired 
in a voice hoarse with rage, what I was doing there. 
I replied, * Endeavouring toprevent some of his evil 
designs f^m succeeding.' He tried to answer me, but 
his utterance was literally choked by passion, and turn- 
ing away, he strode up and down the room, gnashing 
and grinding his teeth like a maniac Having in some 
degree recovered his self-control, he again approached 
me, drew himself up to his full height, and pomting to 
the door, desired me to leave the room. 

" I replied^ I should not do so, until, having given the 
young lady a piece of information respecting the cha- 



racter of one of the part^-^and I pointed to tbe bOHstd 
marker, who had not yet alighted~I should loan froa 
her own lips whether she itill wished to lemaiB tint, 
or would take my advice, and retnn to her fiitlMr. 

" Again WiUbrd ground his teeth witii nge, and MM 
me in a voice of thunder, to 'leave the room iiHteitly,* 
to which I replied flatly, that I would not^ 

" He then made a sign to Wentworth, and tliej botii 
approached me, with the intention of forciiig ■» «at 
Fairing that their combined efibrts might otcvwvb 
me (for Wentworth, though short, is a broad ■honirtitrA. 
stnmg man, and Wilfoi^'s muedes are like ira^,! 
avoided their msp by stepping baekwarda, aad tlnwp- 
ing out my right hand as I did so, caoglit We&twortfc 
full on the nose, tapping his daret for him, as tk 
pugilists call It, ana sending him down like a tbol 
At the same moment Wilford ^laag npon me, with t 
bound like a tiger, and seizing me by the tkroat, % 
short but severe struggle took place between na. I vm 
too strong for him, however, and, finding thia, ke wioM 
gladly have ceased hostilities Mid quitted me, kiidlj 
postponing my annihilation till some fatore day, wha 
it could be more conveniently aooomidifllied hj Bcm 
of a pistol-bullet. But, as yoa may imagine, my blood 
was pretty well up by this time, and I deUamiBed k 
should not get off quite so easily. Seizing; tiMnliR, 
my whip in one hand, I detained him without tnebk 
with the other— his strength being thoroi^ldy ex- 
hausted by his previous exertions — and PMlminiifanri 
such a threshing as will keep him out of mia^lflf far 
a week to come, at all events. It was while thk m 
going on that you made your apnearanoe, I think, n 
now you are au fait to tho whole afl&ur — and pnj, 
what else could I possibly have done under the a- 
cumstanoes 1 " 

"It is not ea^y to say," replied I. "I think Ik 
horse-whipping might have been omitted, thoosh I op- 
pose the result would have been the same at aU eveBfiL 
and it certainly was a great temptation ; tiie brigi^ 
side of the business is yonr having saved the poer gnd, 
who I really believe is more to be pitied than Uaatd, 
having only followed the dictates of her woman's natm^ 
by allowing her feelings to overrule her jodgmcnL" 

" Ton have used exactly the right expraasion theR.' 
said Oaklands ; " in such cases as the present, itisioi 
that the woman is weak enough to be gulled by em? 
pUusible tale which may be told her, but that she hs 
such entire confidence, such pure and child-like fiuth 
in the man she loves, that she will believe aiqihnf 
rather than admit the possibility of hia deodri^ 
'her." 

" The deeper villain he, who can betn^ sneh ampk 
trust," replied I. 

<' Villain, indeed I" returned Oaklands. " I woaM art 
have been in Wilford's place, to have witnessed tkt 
girl's look when the conviction of his baaenev w 
forced upon her, for worids ; it was not a look of aagcr 
or of sorrow, but it seemed as if the blow had liteattf 
crushed her heart wiUiin her— as if the brightaeH of 
her young spirit had fied for ever, and t^ to fin 
would only be to prolong the duration of her nUoeiy. H« 
I would rather ^ve faced death in its most honibfeiitB, 
than have met that look, knowing that my own tnadbetr 
had called it forth." 

We rode for some littie distance in silenoe. At kagft 
I inquired, how he meant to arrange for Ham 
Maurice's return to her home, as it would not do Ibr a^ 
unless he wished the part we had taken in the aAir ** 
be known all over (Cambridge, to escort her to kr 
&ther*s door, in the order of proceesiim which wt vet 
then maintaining. 

"No, I was just thinking of tiiat," lepUed Oakka^ 
" It appears to me, that the quietest way of ">»^'f 
the affiiir will be, to pay the dot for the hone and cBt 
at once, telling him to set Licsie Manriee down wMh 
a short distance of her fiither^s shop, and then kie- 
turn with the woman. Lizzie can proceed on fci^ mi 
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r at this ^me of the etening (it was neariy 
o'clock) be able to enter the house without 
attracting attention— we will howeyer keep her in 
sight, so as to be at hand to render her assistance should 
she require it I do not myself feel the slightest doubt 
but that her &ther will belieye her isAe, and treat her 
kindly. I shall however leave her my direcUcn, and 
should she require my testimony in support of her 
yeracity, or should the old man be unwilling to receive 
her, she mmit inform me of it, and I will call upon 
him, and tiy to bring him to reason." 

" That will not be necessaiy, depend upon it," re- 
turned I, " he will be only too glad to recover her." 

''So I think," lepUed Oaklands. 

" What course shall you take with regard to Wil- 
ford 1 " inquired I. 

" I shall never mention the aflbir to any one, if he 
does not»" answered Oaklands ; "neither shall I take 
any step whatever in the matter. I am perfectly 
aaUafied with the position in which I stand at present, 
and if he should not enjoy an equal share of content- 
ment, it is for him to declare it— the next move must 
be his, and it will be time enough for me to decide how 
to act, when we see what it may be. I shall now tell 
Liasie Maurice of my plan for her, and inform her, that 
as long as I hear she is living quietly at home, and 
leading a respectable life. . my lips will be sealed with 
regard to the occurrences of to-day." So saying, he 
put his horse into a canter, and riding up to the side 
of the cart, conversed wiUi the girl in a low tone of 
voice for several minutes; then, drawing out his purse, 
handed some money to the driver, and rejoined me. 
" She is extremely grateM to me for my promise of 
silence," he commenced; "appears very penitent for 
her fault, and declares that this is a lesson she shall 
never forget.— She agrees to my plan of walking, and it 
appears there is a side door to the house, by which she 
ean go in unobserved. She promises to tell her fisther 
everything, and hopes to obtain his forgiveness ; and 
seems altogether in 'a very proper firame of mind,' 
as the good books say." 

" Long may she keep so," returned I ; " and now I 
am happy to say, there are some of the towers of Cam- 
bridge visible, for like you I am becoming fearfully 
hungry." 

" And for the first time during the last twenty-four 
hours I am actually beginning to feel as tired as a 
dog," rejoined Harry, shrugging his shoulders with an 
air of intense saUsfiiction. 



THE EMPEROB'S BROTHER. 

is days of yore, Menelaus was emperor of Borne, 
mighty in power, great in his wealth, and good and 
charitable in all his ways. His empress was Euphemia, 
the daughter of the king of Hungaiy, as fair as he was 
powerful, as gracious as he was rich, as merciful as he 
was charitable. Some time had these twain lived in 
peace and happiness, to their own joy and the comfort 
and benefit of their subjects. 

Now it was in those days that hermits came fh)m the 
East, bearing the marks of punishment on their bodies, 
and worn down with hunger and pain; for the Saracen 
was great in the Holy Land, and the way of the pilgrim 
to the sepulchre was beset with every peril that nature 
and man could place around it To the Boman capital 
came the monk Eustace ; day and night he spoke of 
the sufferings of his brethren, of the power and 
cruelties of the Soldan and his people ; day and night, 
in the courts of the king's palaces, and in the crowded 
maikefts, he called upon the rich to contribute their 
wealilv the powerftil their power, the warriors their 



might, the pious their prayers, for the redemption of 
God's sepuldire f^m th^ hands of cruel Infidels. 

And then it was that Borne was mightily stirred at 
the exhortations of the pilgrim, and all men hasted to 
do his bidding. Then it was that the wealthy poured 
out their wealth at his feet, and even the miser gave 
from his store ; then it was that the counts and the 
lords called upon their vassals, that the warriors 
buckled on their armour, that the pious prayed day and 
night for God's blessing on the coming Crusade. One 
and all they soaght the king's palace, and besought 
their emperor to lead them to their Christian enterprke ; 
long he bethought himself of their supplications, and 
in the end acceded to their united requests. 

When the day was come that the warriors should 
proceed on their way to the rendezvous, Menelans called 
to him his wife and his sole brother. 

" Lady, dear lady," said he, " you know that ftrom you 
I have hid nothing, and how that I go with* my people 
to the Holy Land." 

" Even as thou sayest, my lord," 

" And now, therefore, dear lady, thee do I constitute 
regent and governor in my place, over all my people 
and against all my foes; and this my brother I con- 
stitute chief steward and adviser under thee." 

Then said the empress : "Since it will no otherwise 
be, my lord, but that needs thou wilt go to the Holy 
Land, in your absence I will be as true as the turtle- 
dove to its mate ; for, as I believe, you shall not escape 
thence with your life." 

And now the hour of departure arrived, the tmmpete 
soimded in the streets, the banners waved on all sides, and 
the ways of the city were crowded with armed men on 
horse and foot, each bearing the cross on his shoulder, 
and waiting but the forth-coming of Menelaus to march 
towards Jerusalem. Many a yeoman kissed his wife 
and child for the last time ; many a ffay young knight 
looked his last on the fair face of his mistress, and 
many a count and baron looked for the last time on 
his fair fields and his strong battlements. With fair 
words of comfort, and earnest embraces, the emperor 
parted from his irife and led the gay caviUcade through 
the city's gate. 

Antony, the king^s brother, was among the few bad 
men that regarded with joy the departure of Menelaus. 
Entrusted by the empress with the chief executive of 
the empire, he soon became proud and tyrannical, op- 
pressive to the poor and a robber of the wealthy. The 
face and beauteous person of the queen stirred him to 
wickedness, and day by day and hour by hour he be- 
sought her with every fair word to forget his absent 
brother, and be unto him as a wife. 

It was all in vain that Euphemia reproved him for his 
wickedness and threatened him with punishment ; for 
he ever went on still in his wicked ways, and ceased not 
in his villanies. Then did the empress call together 
three or four of the good and great nobles of the em- 
pire, and say thus unto them : 

" Te are not ignorant, my lords, that the emperor 
ordained me his chief regent and governor, and placed 
his brother, the Lord Antony, as chief steward under 
me, to do every thing that I should will, but nothing 
without my consent" 

" Tea, it is even so, great ladv." 

"Know ye not also, my lords, that the contrary of 
all this he does, disregarding my commands, oppressing 
the poor, and robbing the rich 1 " 

"To our cost, and to the evil living of our vassals, 
know we this, O lady." 

" But, my lords, more than this, the Lord Antony 
daily tempts me to forget our lord the emperor and to 
sin against him. Now, therefore, great and doughty 
lords, I command you, in my lord's name, that ye seise 
the traitor the Lord Steward, bind him fast, and ke^ 
him in prison." 

" We be ready to obey thy commands^ Uwiy I but in 
this thou must answer for us to our lord tJia empefor." 
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"Feftr noC rqjoined the ^npress; "did bat jour 
lord know what I know of this man, he would aMuredlj 
put him to an ignominious death." 

Immediately the great nobies took the Lord Antony, 
bound him laat in tttttera, and threw him into a strong 
dungeon, where he lay a long time; until at last 
there eame tidings from the iuist that the empeix)r 
had obtained great renown and victory, and was com- 
ing homeward. Now when Antony h^xd this, he said 
to himself : *' If my brother find me in prison, will he 
not inquire of the empress the cause ol my imprison- 
ment^ and will she not tell him all that ever 1 have 
done, and shall 1 not lose my liiel" and then he 
thought awhile with himself and said, " Nay, nay, but 
it shall not be so ; " and, sending humbly to the em- 
press, he besought that he might speak a word unto her. 

"Han," said the empress^ "what wouldest thou 
with me Y* 

"Kercy, mercy, lady! for, if the emperor my 
broUier hnd me in prison, shall L not die,*' and with 
these words he fell at her lieet, and wept sorely. 

"My Lord Antony," replied the empress, '' could I 
but feel assured that thou didst repent thee of thine 
old way^ thou shouldest find grace in my sight." 

On this, with many and deep protestations, Antony 
penoaded the empress that he had repented him of all 
iiis former evil deeds and wishes, and obtained so iiar 
with her that 8he took him from his dungeon, rein- 
stated him in his office, and bade him mount his steed 
and come with her and the rest of the nobles to meet 
the returning emperor. 

Fair and bright was the day on which the nobles and 
their empress set out from Kome to meet their long lost 
emperor, and merrily did they converse as they rode 
over moor and through wood, over hill and through 
valley, on their way. And now, as they journeyed on, a 
bold buck started across their path and made away 
across the meadows : then ail the nobles followed in 
chase, and the empress and Antony were left alone, at 
if by chance. Then did the evil one tempt Antony, 
and he spoke again to Euphemia of love, couusellmg the 
death of hit brother, and their union as man and wife. 

" Wicked fool," said the empress, '* was it not but 
yesterdi^ that 1 delivered thee out of prison, upon thy 
promise of amendment, and now art thou returned to 
thy wickedness and folly I " 

" Bemember, lady I wHen thou didst so, thou wert suiv 
rounded by thy nobles and thy toldiers ; now art thou 
alone, for there is no creature here but thou and I; 
listen, how the horn sounds more and more faintly, and 
the chase draws away thy company— obey then my 
wishes, or prepare to die, for in this wood on yonder 
tree wUl I hang thee, and thou shalt there die a misera- 
ble death." 

"My lord," replied the empress with meekness, "I 
can .die, — 1 cannot sin." 

As she thus spake, Antony seized on Euphemia, stript 
her of her imperial garments, and hanged her by her 
beautiful hair to a tree in a dark depth of the forest ; 
then he rode after the hunters, and, with many tears, 
and much apparent anger, told them, how many 
enemies had suddenly surrounded them and bore awi^ 
the empress, in spite of his greatest exertions. 

For nigh three long and weary days, the empress 
hung on that tree, suffering all the agonies of a oeath 
by famine added to the pain of her torturing position. 
On the third day, a horn sounded through the wood, and 
the 017 of dogs reechoed far and wide, as the Count 
Ernest, the lord of a fair domain that bordered on the 
territories of the emperor, pursued the chase. Fast 
followed the hounds on the buck that flew before them, 
until they reached the place where the empress hanged 
on the tree, in a moment the chase was stopped, and 
every hound stood and bayed around the spot, until the 
count and his attendants rode towards the tree. 

" Woman," said Oount Ernest, " who art thou and 
whence eom% that thon hangeat thns on thli treat " 



"Good Sir," mnrmmred Enphemia, in a lew aii4 
weak voice, for her life was finst declining, "a stiiDge 
woman am 1, come from a £sr countiy, and of good 
lineage and fair repute, but how I came I cannot telL' 

" Whose then is tuis horse that stands boand beude 
thee] " asked the count I 

** Good Sir, it is mine own, and oh ! merej, goodSir, I 
that I die not." 

" Fair lady," rejoined Ernest, as he hasted to take her 
down from the tree, and to restore her departing anima- 
tion by a draught from his hunting flask, " fiur lady, I 
perceive that thou art as well bom as thou art fair, aiid 
hast come to this mishap by some unfair means, thst | 
thou wilt not declare. Come then, lady, come to mj 
casUe, for there is to me an only child, a young danghter, 
and if thou wilt be kind to her as a mother and ht her 
instructress in all that befits her atation, great shall b« 
thy reward." 

Full of thankfiilnesa and gratitude, Euphamia lespt 
upon her palfrey, and rode with Count Ernest te lui 
baronial halL Welcomed by all, from the highest to 
the lowest^ the empress addressed herself with plestofe 
to her task, tending with a mother's care the aaugkter 
of her bene&ctor. Well for her would it have bett ti 
this time had her personal beauty and grace of mameo 
been less remarkable, for the count's steward, a enftj 
and a wicked xnan, loved her greatly, and spake to htr 
again and again of his love. It was in vain thst 
Euphemia told him that she was married, and that W 
love was firmly bound to but one, for he continued t» 
reiterate his endearments^ and to ply her with cEsfif 
arguments and wicked suggestions. 

" Sir Steward," quoth the empress at last, ** what need 
you more to ask such things, and to frame such speedM. 
The vow that I have made, tliat will I keep by God'i 
grace unto my death's di^. " 

" Of a short duration shall thy vow be,** mattered the 
Stemurd, as he turned and left the chamber of tk 
empress. 

j!'or a time all went well, and Euphemia foigot tkc 
threat of the count's steward, and gave herself np to tlie 
free enjoyment of her happy situation. One night, m 
she slept in the same bed with her young charge, desptj 
sleeping in peaceful security, the steward eiUiaed tbt 
chamber, which branched out fh>m that of his master, 
crept close to the bed of the sleepers,and with a knife 
cut the throat of his master's child, so that she died ii 
her sleep. Then did he smear the linen (^ the aleepifif 
empress with the innocent's blood, and plaM the stained 
knil'e within her hand. 

Hardly had the steward passed out from ihe sooe 
of his wicked cruelty, when the countess, alarmed by & 
dream, arose from her neighbouring couch and entered 
the room of her daughter. Her first look all but killed 
her. Bepressing the screams that all but ibroed thon- 
selves on her utterance, she awoke the count, and tep 
ther they stood by the bedside of the murdered chud 
and her innocent nurse. 

" Awake, woman, awake !" cried the count, ^see Ub 
thing that thou hast done, and the fatal knife even yet 
in thine hand." 

Who shall tell how the empress awaked out of bff 
sleep, and saw the dire deed, and heard the wofds 0^ 
accusation against her ; how she mourned for her ket 
pupil, and protested her innocence in the £ace of tk 
plain evideuce that appeared against her; how tbr 
countess called for death as her punishment, aAd tbe 
empress sued not for mercy. 

Sorely was the count tempted to slaj the emfmi 
but he remembered how it had been said of old, " V» 
geance is mine, 1 will repay," saith the Lord. Then k 
said, — 

" Woman, were it not that I fear God greatly, I wsoH 
cleave thee in twain with my sword, for I delivewd 
thee frt>m the point of death, and now, look, t hou l]^^ 
slain my child 1 Qo, woman, I give thee tl^ wvslchp 
lift^ fnmjBM thou>haU have^na hant; hut 14 i^^er tk ^ 
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«m hMJUt gOM dofwn into tlie west^ thou art Ibimd within 
my dondnion, a eniel death ihaU be thj late. Ho I 
grooms, the palfrej of the itiange woman— let the 
mmdeieea depart as she came.** 

Cut to the heart with the bitterness oi her sorrow, 
the empress rode awaj from the oonnf s castle without 
a tear, for she well knew her innocence, and trosted in 
it. Bsstward many a dsy she rode, without friend or 
irnide, Uring on the bounty which she had acquired in 
the senrice of Oonnt JBmest. As she rode thus she 
allied by the wayside a lof^ gallows, and officers pre- 
to hang a man therson. Bemembeiing her own 
upbemk rode up to the officers. 
Sirs,** said the empress, ** is this man redeemable 
from this Btraai^t death r 

** Tes, la4y/ replied the officers, " and his ransom is 
twsBly pieoes of silTer." 

^Itpleasethme well to redeem him,** rejoined the 
empress; ''go to^ here are the pieces. Sir I follow me; 
be tme serrani unto me until I die, for from death hare 
1 deli^«i«d thee." 

With maQy a protestation and oath the culprit pro- 
mised to be true and fiuthftil, and followed readily by 
her palfrey's rein until they drew nigh unto a fair city 
on ilie sea tid^ where Suphemia was minded to dwell. 
*^ Saric,** said Suphenua» for this was the culprit's 
name, "so forward to yon city, and seek out there a 
hir and honeet lodging, for I will rest here awhile." 

The lodging was soon obtained, and Euphemia lived 
for a while in the eity, and her beauty became a com- 
BMm report among all the cittxens. Now it happened 
thai a merchant vessel came in there from the Easty 
laden with fine dothes and goodly apparel fr^m &r 
coaatiiesi Bnphemia sent Buric to* the shipmaster te 
learn of his commodities, and to bring him to her house, 
that she might traffic with him for his Esstem cloths. 
WlUincly mt shipmaster came, for he had heard of the 
lady's beauty; willingly he agreed to sell her of hit 
«aargo, and bade Euric return with him to the ship that 
he might bring back cloths the Empress had ordered. 

''Pnend," said the shipmaster, when he and Euric 
wore once again on board, " canst thou be trustworthy, 
and art thou willing to earn a good rewardT 
'*Myaid and my silence have their price," rejoined Euria 
" Come then. I love thy lady, and would give much 
to have her here on board, that I might sail away with 
her* Here are twenty gold pieces if thou wilt tell her 
thai I will not sell her the cloth unless she come and 
choose it here herself, and then leave the rest to me." 
'^ It is well spoken, master ; I do thv bidding." 
As the shipmaster planned, so it fell out The em- 
preas believed her servant's report and descended to the 

E^rt and went on board the merehant's ship, whilst 
uric stood without on the harbour^s side. Then the 
ahipmaster raised his sail, and suled out from the har- 
booj'a mouth. 



On tbt. siiores of Italy, within the empire of Borne, 
there a as at that time a great city, iamous for its baths, 
whither the sick resorted, and whence they received 
^reat aid. ^aav and wise were the physicians that 
abided there, and great their reputation throughout all 
tho Eoman land, so that all men resorted thither in 
their sicknesses. Thither had come among the crowd of 
aiok, Ibe Lord Antony, whom his brother had found, on 
hia return, a leper fh>m head to foot Thither too had 
come for aid the steward of the Count Ernest, blinded, 
deaf, and shaking with the palsie; Euric, lame and 
aching with cramp pains in eveir joint; and the ship- 
Biaster distraught of his wits. Each and all of them 
profiered laige gifks in return for health, but in vain ; 
for their diseases were beyond the power of the physi- 
cians of the place. 

'• What, then, shall we doT said they one and all. 

Then said the people, '* Go ye to the pious sister, that 
dwells in the hermitsge on the sea shore, whither she 
eacaped from shipwreck; confoes to her jour misdeeds^ 



and by Qod's help she will give you rest^ for l^ the 
grace of Qod she doeth many wonders." 

Then went they all to the hermitage on the sea shore, 
and the emperor went with his brother, for he knew 
not of his wickedness^ and loved him much. Before the 
door of her humble cell stood the recluse, her form and 
£soe shrouded with dark habiliments, so that no one 
could see her features. To the emperor the recluse 
made a reverent salutation, but of the rest of the sick, 
or of the crowd that followed them, she took no heed. 

" Good sister," said the emperor, " if thou wilt of thy 
kindness heal my brother of his lejmMy, ask of me what 
thou wilt^ and on the word of the great king I will give 
itthea." 

** Great and good lord," replied the recluse ; " though 
thou wouldest give me the half of thy kingdom, I may 
not heal thy brother of his leprosy, nor none of these 
other sick, unless they freely and openly confess all the 
evil that ever they did." 

"Brother," said the emperor, "hearest thou the 
words of the holy sister; acknowledge then openly all 
thy sin, that thou mayest be healed of this wickedness." 
'' Truly, my brother, have I sinned against thee, and 
done to thee and thy kingdom great evil, for I obeyed 
not the commands of our dear sister that is taken from 
us, but cruelly oppressed the poor, and took bribes of 
the rich or spoiled them of their treasures. Freely do I 
confess my evil, and implore thy pardon." 

*' As free as thy confession, so is thy pardon, brother !" 
r^oined MeneUus. " Sister, heal him of his leprosy." 
" Such as his confession, such is his cure. The fonner 
is not full, therefore my medicine little availeth." 

" What evil, sorrow, or other unhappy wretchedness 
hast thou committed, my brother t" said the emperor. 
*'Seest thou not how thou art a foul leper] Confess, 
then, all thy sin that thou mayest be whole, or avoid my 
sight for ever." 

'' Cursed as I am with a foul disease, I may not tell of 
my sin against thee, oh I my brother, unless I be sure of 
thy grace." 
"Speak on then, for freely art thou forgiven." 
Then did Antony declare how he had tempted the 
empress, deceived her by his promises, and hanged her 
in a wood on the very day of his brother's return?^ 

" Wretched creature," cried Kenelaus, " God's ven- 
geance has fSdlen on thee. In that I have pardoned 
thee thou art free; else would death, a bitter death, 
have been thv lot" 

"My Lord," interposed the count's steward, "what 
lady you speak of I know not, but of this be assured, 
that such a lady my master the Count Ernest found on 
a time hanging in the forest, and brought her home to 
his castle, and made her nurse of his only child; fadi 
was she, very fair to look upon, and I tempted her to 
love me, but she ever swore to keep the oath that she 
had sworn before God's altar. Then slew I my master's 
child, and placed the bloody knife in the lady's hand 
whilst she slept, so that my master accused her of the 
guilty deed, and cast her out of his kingdom." 

" And such a lady^fiur, veiy fair to look upon, and 
gracious in all her deeds," said Euric, " ransomed me 
irom the officers at the gallows foot, and made me 
swear to be her true and liege servant until her death : 
but I sold her for gold to a shipmaster, and he bore her 
away no one knoweth whither." 

" Such a lady," interposed the shipmaster, " received 
I of a foreign man, and when we were in the midst of 
the sea I would have constrained her to my love, when 
she fell down on her knees, and prayed for deliverance. 
Then arose a great and a terribly storm, and day and 
night we drove I know not whither, for the sky was 
dark, and the winds and the waves roared terribly. At 
last the ship brake in piecea, and we were all drowned ' 
save wretched I, who floated to land on a piece of the 
broken vesseL" 

** Wretched, wretchad maD," eriad the emperor, "ye 
ihall aueljr dia." 
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" Kay, good and great king/' interposed the recluse, 
" Qod's yengeance has fallen on ihem, as it is said, 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay. Be mercifii], oh ! my 
Lord ; and ye, poor creatures, fear not ! freely have ye 
confessed and truly, and freely are ye cured." 

As she thus spaJce, each man's disease left him, and 
they fell on the ground in praise and thanksgiving to 
Qod. Then turned the recluse to the emperor, and un- 
covered her face. 

"Husband and great master, be mercifol, for thy Eu- 

ghemia has escaped from all her troubles, and now on 
er bended knee asks thee for pardon to these poor 
miserable sinners." 

" Blessed be God !" cried the emperor, as he raised his 
long lost empress to his arms. " Blessed be Gk>d, I 
have found that I desired. Qo ye all in peace. But 
fiur away fh)m this land, lest when I look on ye again, I 
may forget mercy and remember justice." 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY. 
Chap. X. 

THE WBLOOKB ABBIVAL. 

As too frequently happened, Justine L'Estrange was 
the last who appeared at the break&st-table at Kirk- 
field. She received Mr. Loraine's gentle reproof for not 
having been present at prayers with many insufficient 
excuses for her laziness, when Charley Loraine, gravely 
taking out his pocket-book, and presenting her with a 
stolen charade, b^ged she would read it aloud, as she 
had fully earned its possession, and had done so even 
sooner than he had expected. " Read it I do read it ! " 
exclaimed two or three of the younger of the party, as 
Justine's eye glanced over it, and with a reproachful 
voice, she said — "Oh, Charles I" 

" Come, my dear cousin," said Charles, in reply, "if 
your modesty be too great to allow you to read aloud 
verses, whose first line must certainly have been ad- 
dressed to you in the spirit of inspiration or of prophecy, 
I will spare your blushes, and read them for you." And, 
taking the paper from her hand, in spite of a slight 
resistance, he began : — 

"*Aw»ke, idle sleeper! Up! up, and ariBe ! 
Already my First Uath made vocal the skies. 
AruQse thee ! Arouse thee ! Mount horse and away, 
For long is the journey before thee to-day ! 

* Forget not my Second; when weary thy steed. 
By that thou shalt urge on his lingering speed ; 
For many a forest and ford most be past 
Before thou shalt reach thine own cottage at last. 

* And ere through thine own cottage-garden thou'lt tread. 
The dew of tlie nij^t on my Wkoie will be shed. 

On my beantifnl Whole, yet less blue and less bright 
^ Than the eyes which will meet thee With glbteningdelight.* " 

This charade produced many remarks on the flowers 
which derive their names from different birds ; and the 
same subject was renewed in the evening, when tiie 
Flora Kirkfieldensis was introduced to the increased 
party ; for increased it had been during the day greatly 
to Agnes' delight 

Agnes was id ways the first to welcome the letter-bag ; 
but on this day even the letter-bag was overlooked in 
her joyful surprise at seeing the carpet bag and port- 
manteau, which the post-boy lifted out of his non- 
descript little vehicle, saying, " Them's t' gentleman's 
things as cam by t' Sooth mall, and sed he wer boun to 
walk ower 't fields fra' R . and I war to bring 'em 
here, an' tell ye he war cooming." 

It must be---it could be nobody but her long-expected 
friend, James Hamilton, who was actually arriving 
three days before her birthday ! With gleeful voice 
and bounding step she entered the saloon with the 



news, and entreated some of the party to aocompuj 
her into the fields to meet the wisbed-fbr gneit; \n{, 
before they oould set out, Mr. Hamilton himself made 
his appearance, and was greeted by them all ss a mot 
welcome visitor. 

Much had to be told by both parties, many qoestioii 
asked, and many kind inquiries made after the isnlid, 
whom he had left rapidly improving under the ctie of 
his aunt ; and the party once more found the erms^ 
circle closed in before they remembered to think Ml 
Hamilton for his charades, to talk of the amuKDat 
they had afibrded, and the interest they lubd gtfeii to 
Sophia's drawings in the eyes of her cousins. Ghariei 
declared his abstraction of one from the number mut 
certainly have been the cause of accelerating JtaeCi 
arrival ; and, though too polite to Justine to ezphii 
how very apropos the address, "Awake, idle sle^!' 
had ^rovea that morning, he could not refinin frea 
expatiating a little on the advantage of rising with the 
laric, till she was glad to take refuge in an exanunititt 
of the portfolio, and ask some question about the Dd- 
phinum Consolida, or Larkspur, remarking that ia her 
native oountiy it had a similar name, and was eiUed 
Pied d'Alouette. 

" Tes," replied Sophia, "there must be somerena* 
blance to the foot or spur of the laik, ^n- at least tot 
spur of some kind ; though I confess, with you, I do Mt 
find it veiy striking. In various languages the um 
implies this; in Italian, it is SperOnella^ or little qwr; 
in Spanish and German, Espuela de Caballero, aid 
Ritterspom, both signifying the spur of a knight He 
botanical name, Delphinum, or Dolphin, alludes to in 
equally fimciful resemblance of the same pait-tk 
nectaiy— to the popular notion of a dolphin's ahspe." 

" Indeed," said JusUne, '* then that acoounti for iti 
other French name. La Dauphinelle, or little daophiB. 
If I had ever thought about the name at all, I had h|- 
poeed it to have some connexion with the ancient tide 
of Dauphin, bestowed upon the eldest son of the Kiag 
of Prance." 

** I wonder no Dauphin adopted the Larkspur aihs 
badge," observed Lucy ; " but this is not the fiiet npl 

rrsonage for whom J would have choeen an embln. 
remember being astonished that Margaret of Vakii 
should have adopted that of the marigtM, when tk 
daisy, the simple cheerful daisy— a plant of the wae 
natuial order— -which has the same propensity to tm 
towaids the sun— already bore her own name, La Ibr 
guerite, and would equally well have suited her notto. 
' I seek not things below.' Much as I admire the cb- 
raeter of that princess, I can never quite reeimcik dt- 
self to her taste, though I believe it has made nekik 
upon the gaudy marigold with more alfeetion this I 
should otherwise have done." 

" Oh, Lucy !" interposed Mr. Hamilton; "you hm 
not yet forgotten the slight put upon iht dai^. i 
thought of your long discission of last year vhea I 
wrote one of the charades I sent, but I find it has not R- 
called it to your memory, since your mother has ahoti 
it me amongst those yet unproduoed. Are you m rea^ 
as ever to quote fh>m Chaucer? or have you foond jet 
more endearing epithets for Uie BeUis peramis V 

** Pray, never call my dear daisy by a Latin mse." 
replied Lucy ; " I quite join in Aunt Martha's did^ 
to botanical names, when you apply one to lo tnlf 
English a flower as the daisy, and am always reMj^ 
chime in with the burden of the song in DiTdaf 
poem of ' The Flower and the Leaf,*->' The dai^is* 
sweet ! the daisy is so sweet !' Since you have prowad 
it, you shall have Chaucefs commendations el it at fi£ 
letkgth, though I doubt if my cousins have fi^^ 
enough to understand them : — 

" * Of all the floures in the mede 
Than Iotc I most those floores white and rede. 
Such that men callen Daisies in our town. . . . 
When it upriaeth ea^ bj the morrow 
That blisaral sight aoiiei^ my sonow. 
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In which me thought I aiight due by daie 
Dwellen alway the jdly month of May, 
Withonten slepe, withoaten meat or dnnke ; 
Adown fhll softly I gaa to sinke. 
And leaning on my elbow and my side. 
The long day I shope me for to abide, 
Por nothing elte, and I shall not lie, 
Bat for to look upon the daisie. 
That well by reaiwn men may it call 
The emprise and flonre of floorea all ; 
I pray to God, that fiure mote she M 
And all that loTcn floores for her sake.* 

I wUl not even spare you the description of The Faery 
Qaeene/ ** she continued ; and again quoted : — 

** ' And she was clad in royall habit greene ; 

A fret of gold she had next her haore. 

And nnon that a white crowne she bare. 

With flonres small, and I shall not lie, 

Por an the world nght as a daisie 

Fcrowned is, widi white leaves lite, 

So were the floronnes of her crowne white, 

And of a perie fine orientall, 
• Her white cronne was Tmaked all, 

for which the white cronne above the greene 

Hade her like a daisie for to seme, 

Considered eke her fret of gold above :— "* 

** I must confess,*' said Frederic," that I cannot quite 
enter into the beauties of Lucy's quotation, nor was I 
aware that this flower was so great a fayoorite with the 
English poets." 

** Oh, yes !** cried Agnes ; "Wordsworth calls it ' the 
poet's darling I *" 

" And ' a nun demure,'" said Rosaline. 

" • A Utile Cyclops with one eye,' " added Alleyn. 

** 'A silver shield with boss of gold. 
That spreads itself^ some fairy bold 
In fight to cover; " 

quoted Sophia. 

" Wordsworth is quite the poet-Uureat*V)f the daisy," 
remarked Mr. Londne. 

*' Tet he is not alone in his admiration," said Mrs. 
Barlow. " Even Laura can repeat some of Montgomery's 
lines to the same flower. Try, Laura ; you need not 
repeat all the poem, but try to recollect some of it" 

Ax^d Laura, blushingly, repeated— 

"'There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky.* " 

Eveirbody thanked the little girl when she had 
finished the pretty well-known verses, and agreed that 
the poet had done justice to his subject ; and with so 
many songs sung In its praise, it might indeed hope for 
literaiy immortality, and bear out his assertion, "the 
daisy never dies." 

"If Miss Campbell were here," said Cyril, "I think 
she would claim for her own Scottish bard some of the 
honour of crowning it with immortal &me, since nothing 
can be more beauUful than Bums's address. 

** ' Wee, modeit, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thon's met me in an evjl hour ; 
For I mann crush amang the stoore 

Thy slender stem. 
To qtare thee now is pa&t m^ pow*r, 

Then bonnie gem !"* 

** Tes, yea," exclaimed Lucy, " it must be allowed to 
be a bonnie gem, the very pearl of flowers— 

" * The daisie a floore white and rede. 
And in French called La bel Margarete. 
commendable floore and most in minde I 
flonre and gracioos of excellence ! 
amiable Margarete ! of native kinde — * 

Certainly," she ran on, " Margaret of Yalois ought 
to have chosen the daisy for her device. There is some- 
tliing remarkably poetical, Justine, in the French ap- 



plication of the same name to the flower and the pearl, 
t>oth so graceful and so beautifully simple — ' Flnt gem 
of the earth, and first flower of the sea, —to disarrange 
one of Moore's lines." 

" Tou have none of you given the derivation of 
daisy," said Charles, " and I do not believe there will be 
a better than * day's eye,' — the eye of day." 

" We really must be contented with that, Charles," 
replied Sophia ; " for I do not know of any other. The 
botanical name comes from the Latin, beUua, prettv." 

" Indeed," replied Charles, *' I think I could find von 
another for that ; but I suppose you will scorn my iaea, 
that it might be traced to the French belter, a ram, 
because the rams, and the sheep, and the pretty baa- 
lambs, all nibble at the daisied turf ; yet I think it would 
be a veiy innocent rustic derivation, and quite as likelv 
to have come in with the Norman conquest, as the French 
pork for dead pigs, and beef for dead oxen." 

All laughed heartily at Chariee's new derivation, 
whilst he maintained that a ram was quite as good a 

rnsor for a flower as a goat or a hare, a hawk or a 
'e. 

" A dove ! " exclaimed Agnes ; " pray what flower is 
called after a dove?" 

" Why, the columbine, to be sure," replied Charies. 
" Tou, perhaps, fimcied it had something to do with 
your old baby picture-book, where you used to poUit out 

** Harlequin and Cohunbine, 
A-telhng of their whole design." 

" The columbine," said Sophia, "oertainlv does derive 
its name from the Latin word colwmba, the neetaiy of 
that flower being supposed to resemble the neok of a 
dove ; and it is sing^ilar in combining the eagle with the 
dove, the soaring emblem of pride, and the gentle 
emblem of meekness; for its botanical name, Aquilegia, 
comes from aquila, an eagle, there being also a iSuioied 
resemblance in part of the flower to the beak of that 
bird." 

" I think, Lucy,'' said Charles, "that this flower ought 
to have been emblazoned on the shield of the gallant 
Lord Bodney, whose motto unites the names of these 
birds : ' Non ffenerant aquilse columbas,' proudly boasting 
that eagles do not breed doves ;^though by-the-bye it 
would be rather a contradiction, since your botanists 
find them in the same flower, if not in the same neat" 

" Pray, mamma, let us hear the chiij:ade, in which 
James Hamilton has alluded to the marigold and Mar- 
garet of Yalois' motto," asked Lu4^ ; and after a little 
search amongst her collection, Mrs. Loraine produced the 
following : — 

" Sweetest of female names, my Firti will bring 

To Memory's eye daughters of many a dime — 
Her, over whom a halo we mnst flinff. 

Too holy to be named in ^yful rhyme ; 
And many a smon of a royal race— 

Itaha's princess, bearing on her brow 
The diadem of France— and her, whose grace 

And beauty taught each Gallic knee to bow: 
When she, that crown resigning, tnmed and wept 

To leave the vine-cUd fields, and with her heart 
Clinging to those bright scenes, her sad watch kept 

On the receding deck, loath to depart, 
Thongh homage waited on bleak Scotia's shore. 

And still on Scotia's hills that name we hear, — 
Still throngh her dales the peasant's song will poor 

That name which Bnms has rendered donblv dear 
To all her sons — which, borne by many a maid. 

Is loved in many an English cottage home. 
And echoed in lone hearts which are betrayed. 

By hope to gain mv Second, thence to roam. 
lAySeeondtnm. the hallowed household hearth 

Too oft will lure ambitious youth to stray. 
Base dross, extracted from the womb of earth ! 

How canst thou cheer them from those hearths away P 
And yet, if rirhtly used, a blessing thou, 

Diffuung blessinp, showering o'er the land 
Food for the wretched, teaching hearts to glow 

With gratitude, and bless the generous hand 
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- WlHin bovntj soodiM tfa«!r torrowt. Biflh tlioa art, 

Yet fkr leas praoooi than that DMil of Dries 
Which that fsdr jnrinoen treararea in her heart, 

Who fixed upon my JFhole for her dence. 
Marguerite of ValoiB, fture lienelf a pearl 

By name and nature, chose that golden flower, 
And * soaght not things below.' — Lo ! where unfurl 

The banners of the Gotfoel, to its power 
With meek humility behola her bend, 
And Idee that flower, her eye still heavenward send ! *' 

♦ 
LITERABY NOTICES. 
OmrionHea of Modem Travel : a Tear-Book qf Ad- 
venture, Boom. 1847. 
Thib is a selection of some of the most striking inci- 
dents to be found in recently published books of tntTels. 
There is little in it which ii not well known to those 
who are tX all ikmiliar with that description of reading ; 
hut to those who haye not had the opportunity of read- 
ing many larger works of the class, it will no doubt be 
interesthig, as giving a taste of almost eyery kind of 
adventure to be encountered in modem travel. We 
select two specimens ; — 

TBI BUKISn TOWV OV PLIUB8. 

" A SPOT, which was to me one of the most interest- 
ing in all my rambles, was where the village of Pleurs, 
with about twenty-five hundred inhabitants, was over- 
whelmed in the year 1618 by the falling of a mountain. 
This terrific avalanche took place in the night, and was 
M sodden, ccmiplete, and overwhelming, that not only 
•very soul peridied, but no trace whatever of the village 
or of any of the remains of the inhabitants could after- 
wards be diseovered. The mountain must have buried 
the town to the depth of several hundred feet. Though 
the all-veiling gentleness of nature has covered both the 
mountain that stood and that which fell with luxuriant 
vegetation, and even a forest of chestnuts has grown 
amidst the wilderness of the rocks, yet the vastness 
and the wreck of the avalanehe are clearly distinguish- 
able. Enormous angular blocks of rocks are strewn i&nd 
piled in the wildest confusion possible, some of tiiem 
being at least sixty feet high. The soil has so accumu- 
lated in the space of two hundred years, that on the 
suifitce of these ruina there are smooth, grassy fields at 
intervals, and the chestnuta grow everywhere. A few 
dusters of miserable hamlets, like Indians' or gipsies' 
wigwams, are also scattered over the ^ve of Uie foi^ 
mer village, and there is a forlorn-looking cb^>el that 
might serve as a convent for bandittL The mountains 
rise on either side to a great heiffht in most picturesque 
peaks and outlines, and the valley is filled up with a 
snowy range ai the north. 

*' It was a Polemn thing, to stand upon the tomb of 
twenty-five hundred beings, all sepulchred alive. Ko 
efforts have ever diseovered a trace of the inhabitants 

not a bone, not a vestige. The mountain that covers 

them shall be thrown off at the resurrection, but never 
before. It was the Mount Conto that fell ; the half that 
was left behind still rises abrupt and perpendicular 
over the mighty grave. It is singular enough that the 
town was situated it«elf on the tomb of another village, 
which had previously been overwhelmed by a similar 
catastrophe. For that reason it was named Pleurs, The 
Town of Tears. From the times of old, as often as in 
Italy one city has been buried, another has been built 
upon the very same spot, except, indeed, in the case of 
Pompeii, so that it is no uncommon thing for the same 
earth to be leased to the dead and the living. 

" The Town of Tears was one of the gayest, richest, 
laughing, pleaaure-lovlng, joyous little cities in the 
kingdom. It might have been named Tears because it 
had laughed till it criedL It had palaces and villas of 
rich gentlemen and nobles ; for its lovely and romantic 
situation, and pleasant air, attracted the wealthy fami- 
lies to' spend, especially the summer months, in so de- 



lightlhl a retreat. I wonder that no poet or TOBanee- 
writer has made this scene the subject of a thrilling 
story. The day before the lid of their vast sepnlchie 
fell, the people were as happy and secore as those of 
Pompeii the night of the Vesuvian eruption— and much 
more innocent There had been great ndna. Yast 
masses of gravel were loosened firom the mountains, and 
overwhelmed some rich vineyaida. The heidanea 
came hurrying in to give notice that stnaige move- 
ments had be^ taking place, with alanning symptoiu 
of some great conroMon ; that th«re werecpreai fissarci 
and renta forming in the monntain, and manes of nek 
falling, just as the oomice of a building might topple 
down in firagmenta before the whole wall tumbles^ The 
dattle were seized with terror, and probably percaving 
the trembling of the ground beneath their feet^ fled 
bellowing from the region. 

" Nevertheless, there was no dream of what was to 
follow. The storm cleared brightly away, the son rose 
and set on the 4th of September as a bridegroom ; the 
people lay down securely to lest^ or paianed their a^ 
customed festivities into the bosom of the night, with 
the plans for to-morrow; but that night the moontaia 
fell and destroyed them alL At midnight^ a great roar 
was heard far over the country, and a sho^ felt as of 
an earthquake, and then a solemn stillneM followed ; 
in the morning, a doud of dust and vapoor hang ofsr 
the valley, and the bed of the ICaira was dry. Theiim 
had been stopped by the filling of the mountain aerM 
its channel, and the town of Pleurs with tha village of 
Celano had disappeared for ever. All the ezoavatioai 
of all the labourers that could be colleeted fiaiied to dis- 
cover a single vestige of the inhabitants or of their 
dwelling-places. The miners could not reach the cathe- 
dral for ito gold and jewels ; and there they lie at rest, 
churches and palaces, villas and hovels, priesta, peasants, 
and nobles, where neither gold, nor love, nor supenti- 
tion, nor piety, can raise them from their gnves, or 
have any power over them."— CS^atMr t " PUfrim ^ 
the JungfratL** 

BATHS Of LIUX. 

" In coming from the Simplon up the Yallaii to 
Geneva, one passed the baths of Leuk, a little removed 
from the Rhone. This hamlet^ elevated 4 500 feet above 
the level of the sea, is shut in by a circular predpioe 
that surrounds it like a mighty wall, up which yoo aie 
compelled to climb in steps cut in the fece of Hkd solid 
rock. Its hot springs are visited during the sonuoer 
months by the French and Swiss for their healing 
efibct«. It is something of a task, as one can well 
imagine, to get an invalid up to these hatha. The tniu- 
portation is entirely by hand, and the terma are regi- 
hited by the director of the baths. These regolatiou 
are printed in French, and one rdating to oorpaleot 
persons struck us so comicidly that we give a tiansb- 
tion of it : — 

For a person over ten years of age, four porters an arcs- 
lary : if ne is above the ordinary weight, sii porters ; hot if he 
is of an exirao r dmt t ry weighty and the conunisiaiy jadges p»> 
per, two othen may m addM, but never more. 

There are some dosen iprings in all, the prindpsl 
one of which, the St. Lawrence, haa a temp^atore of 
124 degrees Fahrenheit. The mode of bathing it ei- 
tlrely unique, and makes an American open his e^ at 
firet in unfeigned astonishment* The patient begut br 
remaining in the bath the short space of one kcmr, aid 
goes on increasing the time till he reaches eigid honcn; 
four before breakfast and four after dinner. After each 
bath of four hours' duration, the doctor requires one 
hour to be passed in bed. This makes in all ten horn 
per day to the poor patient, leaving him little time for 
anything else. To obviate the tediousness of soaiing 
alone four hours in a private bath, the patients all batbt 
together. A large shed divided into four coaifH^ 
ments, each capable of holding about eighteen pui— 
constitutea the principal batMooae. ▲ alight gaflaj 
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is built along tbe partitions diylding tbe several batbs, 
for visitors to occupy who wish to enjoy the company 
of their firiendei, without the inconvenience of lying in 
the water. This is absolutely necessary, for if eight 
hours are to be passed in the bath and two in bed, 
and the person enduring all this is to be lefl alone in 
the meantime, the life of an anchorite would be hr 
pr^erable to it. It is solitary confinement in the peni- 
tentiary, with the exception that the cell Is a watery 
one. All the batkers, of both sexes and all ages and 
conditions, are clothed in long woollen mantles, with a 
tippet around their shoulders, and sit on benches ranged 
round the bath, nnder water up to their necks. Stroll 
into ihis large bathing-room awhile after dinner, the 
first thing that meets your eye is some dozen or fifteen 
heads bobbing up and down, like buoys on the surface 
of the steaming water. There, wagging backwards and 
forwards, is the ^ven crown of a fat old fiiar. ^ Close 
beside, the glossy ringlets of a fiiir maiden, while be- 
tween, perhaps, is the moustached face of an invalid 
officer. In another direction, grey hairs are 'floating 
on the tide,' and the withered faces of old dames peer 
' over the flood.' But to sit and soak a whole day, even 
in company, is no slight penalty, and so to while away 
the lazy hours, one is engaged in reading a newspaper, 
which he holds over his h^ : another in discussing a 
bit of toast on a floating table ; a third, in keeping a 
withered nosegay, like a water-lily, just above the sur- 
face, while it is hard to- tell which looks most dolorous, 
the withered flowers or her face. In one comer, two 
persons are engaged playing chess ; and in another, 
three or four more, with their chins just out of the 
water, are enjoying a pleasant "t6te-?l-t6te** about the 
delectability of being under water, seething away at a 
temperature of nearly 120 degrees, eight hours per day. 
Persons making their daily cills on their firiends are 
entering and leaving the jcrallery, or leaninsr over, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with those below them. 
Not much etiquette is observed In leave-taking, for if 
the patient should attempt a bow, he would duck his 
head under water. Laughable tas this may seem, it is 
nevertheless a grave matter,-«nd no one would submit 
to it except for health, that boon for which the circle of 
the world is made, the tortures of amputation endured, 
and the wealth of the millionnaire squandered. The 
strictest decorum is preserved, and every breach of pro- 
priety punished by the worthy burgomaster with a fine 
of two fhinos or thirty-seven and a half cents. A set of 
regrnlations is hung against the walls specifying the 
manner in which every patient is to conduct himself 
or herself. As specimens, we give Articles 7 and 9, 
w*ich win also be found in Mr. Murray's Guide- 
book : — 

Art. 7. Personne ne peut entrer dans lea bains sans Itre 
rev«tue d*une chemise longae et ample, d*uiie etoife grossiire, 
sons peine de deux (r. deroande. 

Art. 9. La m^me peine sera enconrrr par cetnt erai n'en en- 
trenrient pns, on n'en sortiraient pas d*nne mani^re dAsunte. 

TVantioHon, Art. 7. No one is permitted to eater these 
bttthfl without beinjr clothed in a lon^, ample, and thick 
" c kamsa P ander the pena% of a ftne of two francs. 

Art. 9. The same pjenalty will be incurred by thoee who 
do not enter or depart in a becoming manner. 

** Great care is taken that everything should be done 
' Recently and in order,' and there is nothing to prevent 
people from behaving themselves while sitting on 
l>encbes t<«u2er water as well as ahovt water." — Headley'8 
A Ips and the Shine" 

The Wooden WoUb of Old England :—iKe Livee of 
celebrated A dmimlft. By MAaoAair Frasir TtwiB. 
1 voL Pp. 330. With Frontispiece. Hatchard. 

TfTM is one of that numerous class of iuvenile works 
with which the present generation abound, and al- 
thon^ no reason is assigned why this volume is 
necessary, considering the many similar and more en- 



larged woikB of the same diaraeter, itm ito o<mtettta 
are well arranged, written in an agreeable style, and to 
those of our young friends who wlsk to peroae the 
leading events in the lives of Lord Bodnej, Earl Howe, 
Earl St. Vincent, Lord De Saumarez, Lord Colling- 
wood. Sir Sidney Smith, and Lord Exmonth, will form 
a most acceptable present. They will find nindi to 
amuse and a great deal more to instruct. 



A NEW ZEALAND CHIEP. 

" Nsiri, or— as he la now more generally known by his 
baptized name— Thomas Walker {Tamati Wakt^, is the 
principal chief of the Ngatlhao tribe; which, in com- 
mon with many others, is comprised in the great 
assembhtge of tribes nsuiOly called Ngapnis. The 
residence of this celebrated man is near the Wesleyan 
mission station, on the banks of the river Hokianga ; 
where he fully established hid character, as the friend 
and protector of Europeans, long before the regular 
eoloniEation of the countiy. In common with most of 
his countrymen. None was, in his jounger days, cele- 
brated for his expertness in acts of pettv pilfering ; and 
he himself will now laugh heartily, if reminded of his 
youthful taicks. On one oo«asion, when on a visit to 
one of the missionaries at Waimate, a fine gander at- 
tracted his attention, and he secretly ordered it to be 
seized, and prepared for his dinner in a native oven ; 
but, to prevent detection, the bird was cooked In its 
feathers. However, it was soon missed, and a rigorons 
inquiry Instituted by its owner, but without success ; 
until certain savourv steams arising from Nene's camp 
excited suspicion. To tax him with the theft, however, 
would have been contrary to all the rules of New Zea- 
land etiquette: and the mystery of its disappearance 
was not unravelled until the morning after he had 
taken his departure, when the ill-fated gander was 
found concealed among the bushes: it having been 
found too tough for even a New Zealander's powers of 
mastication. Seme years after this, a chief of East 
Cape killed a relation of Nene's : and, according to the 
ctistomary law in New Zealand of * Wood for blood,' 
Nene went in a vessel, accompanied by only one atten- 
dant, to seek revenue. Landing near the spot where 
the chief resided, Nene entered his pah, called the 
murderer by name, and after aceusing him of the crime, 
deliberatelv levelled his gun and shot him dead at his 
feet, and then coolly walked away. Though in the 
midst of his enemies, none dared to touch the avenger: 
all were paralyzed at his sudden appearanoe and deter- 
mined braverv. But Nene is no longer the thoughtless, 
mischievous New Zealander: for many years he has 
been playing a nobler part in the groat drama of life ; 
and his conduct has deservedly gained for him a last^ 
ing reputation. Some traits may be mentioned to his 
honour. About the year 1 8»9, the body of an European 
was discovftred on the banks of one of the tributary 
streams of Hokianea, under circumstances which led to 
the suspicion that he had been murdered by a native 
called Kete, one of Nene*s slaves. A large meeting was 
convwied on the subject, and, the guilt of Kete being 
established, Nene <^)ndemned him to die; the mur^ 
derer was accordingly taken to a small island in the 
river called Motiti, and there shot! So rigid were 
Nene's ideas of iustice ! When Captain Hobson ar- 
rived, and assembled the chiefs at Waitangi, in order 
t^ obtain their acquiescence in the sovereignty of the 
Queen over the islands of New Zealand, the Governor 
was received with doubt, and his proposals were at first 
T^'ected; but when Nene and his friends made their 
appearance, the aspect of affairs was changed : Nene, 
by his eloquence and bv the wisdom of his^ counsel, 
turned the current of feeling, and the dissentients were 
silenced. In short, Nene stood recognised as the prime 
agent in eflTecting the treaty of Waitangi. On another 
occasion, his intervention was of great service to the 
British authorities. After the flag-staff at the Bay was 
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cut down by Heki, Qoyemor Fitzroy proceeded to the 
disaflected distriet with a considerable body of military, 
thinking by a show of force to overawe the rebellious 
natives. A large concourse of chiefs was gathered 
together, and many speeches were made; but amongst 
them all the words of None were conspicuous for their 
energy. * If/ said he, ' another flag-staff is cut down, I 
shall take up the quarrel/ and nobly has he redeemed 
his pledge. During the whole course of the rebellion, 
up to the present period, he has steadily adhered to his 
purpose, and has on numerous occasions rendered the 
most essential assistance to the military. He fought in 
several engagements with the rebels, and each time has 
proved himself as superior in courage and conduct in 
the field, as he is in wisdom and sagacity in the council 
The settlers in the northern parts of New Zealand are 
under the greatest obligations to this chief. But for 
him and his people, many a hearth, at present the 
scene of peace and happiness, would have been desecrated 
and defiled with blood; many a family, now occupying 
their ancient homes, would have been driven away from 
their abodes, exposed to misery and privation. Those 
settlers who were liVing near the disaffected districts, 
but remote from the influence and out of the reach of 
the protecting arm of None, have been driven as house- 
less wanderers to seek safety in the town of Auckland ; 
and such would most probably have been the universal 
fate of the out-settlers but for the courage and loyalty 
of this brave and noble chief."— JVom Anga£$ Savage 
Life and Scenes in Australia, 

[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or aisumed, of the Author, 
It printed in Sman Capital! under the title; in Selections, it U 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

A TEUE TALE. 

Bi S. M . 

WniN, for these feeMe days, we paint 
The poreness of some parted saint, ^ 
Oar praise is great — our fiiith is faint i 
'We dwellers in the vale below, 
Look to the far Mils' lucid snow, 
Nor dream Man's footsteps there may go. 
Not Love, up gaang, and at rest, 
Can reach the wonder of that crest. 
But toilr— item, patient, undeprest. 
Yet even this deaf and faithless time 
Hears some fair cadence of the chime. 
Which charmed to prayer its holier prime ; 
Fragments and trembling echoes, sent 
To souls for one brief season lent. 
And taken hence while innocent ! 
For childhood, like the Church's mom. 
Of God's free spuit fi^shly bom, 
Meets sin with strange and happy scorn ; 

I^es, washed hv no remorseful tear. 
Pure heart, and unpolluted ear. 
What we belieYe,ye see and hear 1 

♦ * * * 

With folded hands and drooping head, 
A. group was gathered round the bed 
Where lay a bttle child, as dead. 

A holy child, whoee few fair springs, 
Shadowed by angels' guardian wings, 
Were buned but with heavenly things. 

As if the firontal drops had sought 

The young heart's inner depth, and wrought 

A wul to purify each thought. 

The watchers hnahed each trembling breath. 

Bowing " the pride of life " beneath 

The dread *' humility of Death." 

A sound upon that silence fell 

Tx>Ted by toeUttle slomberer well — 

The music of the vesper bell ! 



Soft, as the shower from autumn trees. 
That drops in no disturbing breeze — 
Calm, as the murmur of far seaa^ 

The parting soul that summons knows ; 
Behold, the small wan lips unclose. 
And thenoe a sudden music flows ! 

No dying note — noiedtering word, 
But anthem-strain in triumph poured, 
** My soul doth magnify the Lord !" 
From first to last, serene and strong, 
Tlie diild-voioe in that holy song 
Seemed answering some viewlm throng; 

And doubt not worshippers were there 

Peopling each seeming void of air — 

It was the Church's hour of prayer ! 

Freed was the spirit m that tone ! 

Ah, weep not friends ! Ye might have known 

God's mercy must resume its own! 

Surely the waiting angel may 

Turn tmm God's face his eyes nway. 

To look upon that shape of day. 

By Death so softly toudied! Serene 

And still, as forest shadows seen 

At eve upon some level green. 

While the child-spirit, hovering nigh. 

Beholds, but with how changed an eye ! 

That cahn pale form, the mourners by ; 

That prison where so late it dwelt. 

In sickness wept, in sorrow knelt — 

Pain now unknown, and grief unfelt! 

While, through fsint sobs, and tearful r^un 
(S^ most abounding when most vain) 
Breaks the far choir's exulting strain. 
The Churdi on earth, whose voice of k>ve 
Speeds sweedy her unspotted dove, 
Now passing to the Church above. 

Winged by her chant—" In peace of heart 
O Lord, Thy servant may depart ; 
Thou his revealed salvation art !" 

Words glad, but awfiil— wliich oondeBin 
The lips undean that utter them ; 
For stainless soul fit requiem ! 



iWiscenaiteotts. 

swKiBnro ni ooubt. 

Loan EUenborough's intermpUons of oooBsel woald 
sometimes assume a jocular form. When Mr. ftik 
(the late Justice Allan Park:,) had been moTed in i 
case that appealed to the fedings to repeated ezc' 
tions, and nad called heaven to witness, and so 1 
while addressing the jury, "Pray, sir," said wm 
"pray don't swear in that way here in cooril* 
effect of this interruption, in a grave Um», 
sistible, and Mr. Park heartily joined in ' 
this unexpected practical pleasantly.— T< 
of ^Judges. 
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ADBLGITHA. 



The Ordeal's fatal trumpet sounded. 

And sad pale Adelgitha came ; 
When forth a valiant champion bounded. 

And slew the slanderer of her fame, 
ir. 
She wept, deliver'd from her danger, 

But, when he knelt to claim her glove, 
« Seek not," she cried, " Oh, gallant stranger ! 

For hapless Adclgitha's love. 



"For he is in a foreign &r land, 
WhoBe arms should now have set me free; 

And I must wear the willow garland. 
For one that's dead or false to me." 

IV. 

"l^ay, say not that his faith is tainted ;" 

He rais'd his vizor — at the sight 
She fell into his arms and fainted ; 

It was, indeed, her own true knight— Cowj^efl. 



A LITTLE TALK ABOUT 
Perchance the reader is familiar with Vertue's ground- 
plan of the Palace of Whitehall, or a weU-engraved 
bird's-eye view of that very interesting pile, "as it ap- 
peared about the reign of Jamfea the First." In either 
case, he may trace that, at the period above named, in 
the left distance, might be seen Ariington House, the 
mansion of Henry Bennet, Eari of Ariington, one of the • 
famous " Cabal." This property was afterwards pur- I 
chased by John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, who ' 
obtained an additional grant of land from the Crown, 
pulled down the old mansion, and, at a short distance 
from it, built, in 1703, the large red brick edifice sub- 
sequently known as Buckingham House. It was in the 
heavy, yet ornate, style of the time, the house and offices 
occupying three sides of a quadrangle ; the red brick 
and stone finishings, relieved by figures ; on the enta- 
blature of the eastern front was inscribed in large 
gilt Roman capitals, "Sic slti leetantur lares;" and the 
front to the north bore "Bus im rRBK;'*with sculp- 
tural impersonations of the seasons. Pennant describes 
the mansion as " rebuilt in a most magnificent man- 
ner." The duke has left a curiously minute picture of 
hia mode of living at Buckingham House, in a letter to 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, of which Pennant cunningly 

gays: "He has omitted his constant visits to the 

noted gaminghouse at Marybone, the place of assemblage 
of all the infamous sharpers of the time. His Grace 
always gave them a dinner at the conclusion of the sea- 
son, and his parting toast was, * May as many of us as 
remain unhanged next spring, meet here again.' I 
remember the facetious Quin telling this story at 
Bath, within the hearing of the late Lord Chesterfield, 
when his lordship was? surrounded by a crowd of worthies 
of the same stamp." 

Thfe site of the mansion, and the grounds, was for- 
merly the once famous Mulberry Gardens : it must have 
been a strange retreat. Defoe describes it, in 1714, as 
" one of the great beauties of London, both by reason of 
its situation, and it* building." At the date of the old 
print we have spoken of, no buildings extended beyond 
St. James's, to the left; the north was open to Hamp- 
stead, and the view of the Thames almost unmtemiptod 
from the south-west comer of the park. 

The Duke of Buckingham died in 1720 : his ducheis, 
daughter of James II. by Catherine Sedley, lived here till 
her death . She was succeeded by the duke's natural son, 
Charles Herbert Sheffield, on whom his Gracehad entailed 
the property, after the death of the young duke, who 
died a minor. It was purchased from Sir Charles by 
King George the Third; and, subsequently," Buckingham 
House, now called the Queen's House," was, by Act of 
Parliament, settled on Queen Chariotte, in lieu of So- 
merset House, (settled in 1761 on the Queen Consort, 
in the event of her surviving the King,) the latter edi- 
fice being vested in the King, his heirs, and successors. 



BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
"for the purpose of erecting and establishing certiia 
public offices." This purchase was made soon after tk 
birth of the heir apparent to the throne, George Augi* 
tus Frederick, at Kew, Aug. 12, 1762. Thenceforth, 
until her death in 1818, Queen Charlotte resided si 
Buckingham House, alternately with Windsor aad 
Kew ; and nearly all her fourteen children were bom 
here, this being, indeed, the private town residence of ds 
king and queen ; whilst St. James's, " said to be *>. 
most commodious for royal parade of any in Europe,' 
was used for drawing-rooms, levees, and state cereio 
nies. The domestic happiness of George the Third ttd 

I Queen Charlotte at Buckingham House, and their pe 
sonal superintendence of the early education of tfetir 
children, must have formed a delightful relief to tk 
courtly splendour of St. James's ; whilst this retiremea: 
was important to the country ; for, it has been veil c^ 
served of the king, that " the decorum of his priraa 
conduct was of much service to him, aa well as probibl: 
efficacious in no slight degree in giving a higher toe 
to the public manners, and in making the dwMfti: 
virtues fashionable even in the circles where thej an 
most apt to be treated with neglect." 

We may here mention that the wall of what tm 
called the gardens of Buckingham House, formed m 
side of the main street of Pimlioo : these gardwu mns 
however, have been strangely neglected ; for, in ISli 
they were described as consisting merely of a gra^d 
walk, shaded by trees, with a spacious and unadorari 
area in the centre. In size and splendour, Buckinglun 
House was rivalled by Tart Hall, long the depositor 
of the Anmdelian marbles : the latter mansion ftct^ 
the park, on the present site of James-street ; itigirda 
wall standing where Stafford-row is now built 

We remember the dull, heavy, fa^e of Buckuu*iE 
House in 1825 ; the mansion itself stripped cTw 
statues and sculptured ornaments, the fountain remoTcd. 
and the basin hi the lawn filled up in the taste tiit 
rushed from one extreme to the other— from the «t« 
ornate to the taste which excluded ornament altogeikr; 
if we except the four fluted pllasten of the central px^ 
tion, and the aemioiroular colonnade eonnectlng it viti 
the two wings, each having pibisters and a pcdiiB««^ 
the whole forming three aides of a quadrangle, llr 
Pyne, in his " History of the Royal Residences,* ba^ f 
us a description of the interior, remaikahle for ly 
plainness : the King had, however, assembled hen * 
large collection of pictures, and among them bmt « 
the works of his pet painter, Beiyamin W»t: fort* 
" R^ulus," the King paid one thousand guineas. * 
liberal commission in those days, but now sometiEt* 
paid by our gentry, for a few sittings to a portm- 
painter. Of far greater consequence to the coaatf? 
was the collecting of a magnificent library at Boto 
ham House by George the Third. This collection ^ 
bequeathed to the nation, and it is now deposited i£» 
splendid apartment, built for its reception, in the M^ 
Museum. The public have, however, derived cm^ 
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tivelj little benefit from the royal beauest ; an admi- 
niBtration which but ill acoordg with uie spirit of the 
sovereign, who was what many influential persons of 
his time were not — ^an avowed friend to the difl[usion of 
education^ and, certainly, not afraid that his subjects 
would be made either more difficult to govern, or worse 
in any other respect, by all classes, from every individual 
of them* being taught to read and to write. 

After the death of Queen Charlotte, Buckingham 
House continued a solitude of dust and decay : the sur- 
viving King lived in unhappy seclusion at Windsor 
until his death in 1820 ; and soon afterwards, the royal 
library was removed, as we have explained. There was 
little or nothing in the quiet regality of " the Queen's 
House'" to attract the garish taste of Uie Prince Kegent 
in his decoration of Carlton House ; and there was less 
to tempt George the Fourth, or to reconcile him to his 
palace in Pall-mall. Pictures, at once costly and port- 
able, were, doubtless, carried oflf; but the old red brick 
mansion itself was abandoned for some five vears ; or, 
rather, it was left as a sort of " nest egg** tot a more 
ambitious scheme. Dry rot, or, perhaps, satiety on the 
part of the royal occupant, led to the pulling down of 
Carlton House. It was then proposed to Parliament 
to alter Buckingham House, so as to fit it for the resi- 
dence of the sovereign ; the task being confided to Mr. 
Xash, the architect ^voured by Qeorge the Fourth, 
and who had, unquestionably, shown great skill in car- 
lying out the royal taste in the formation and construc- 
tion of the palatial connexion of the site of Carlton 
House with Portland-place — now known as Waterloo- 
place, Regent Circus, Quadrant, and Street The " al- 
teration " of Buckingham House, by Nash,was commenced 
in 1825, and was apparently completed by 1828; when 
the wings were found to require raising, these altera- 
tions being estimated to cost 60,000/., and the whole 
palace, 432,926^ The money was, however, grudgingly 
voted by Parliament, a Committee of the House of 
Commons expressing its dissatis&ction with such alter- 
ations, "not originally contemplated, for the purpose of 
rectifying a defect which scarcely could have occurred, 
if a model of the entire edifice had previously been 
raade, and duly examined." A more artistical critic 
observes : " the wings, when first built, were found too 
Fmall, and, in consequence, had to be pulled down and 
enlarged; the attic, from a similar cause, had to be 
raised, and thus we have lost what would have been the 
one picturesque feature of the pile, the pediment of the 
central portico standing out strongly relieved against 
the story ; and, it may also be added, the architect com- 
mitted such a solecism as to build a dome which hp 
ifterwardfl acknowledged he was not at all aware would 
be Tisible from the park." 

We suspect this failure inremocUlling "the Queen's 
FTouse" was unjustifiably attributed to Mr. Nash, 
the architect; we believe, with more justice to be 
uBcribed to the king, who repeatedly interposed his 
'ojal will and pleasure in matters architectural, until a 
lesign reminding one of a house built of court cards 
(vaa the result There came out a grand Government 
project, not for what Lord Bacon calls " a brief model 
>f a princely palace," but for a scheme of cumbrous 
ret petty magnificence. The proportion was somewhat 
runningly linked with the relaying out of the site of 
Jarlton House, and of the enclosure in St James's Park, 
,o which latter, when disposed as a landscape-garden, 
he public were to be admitted. Thus, a boon was given 
o the people with the one hand, and a largeish grant for 
he palace was asked on the other. There followed all 
arts of patriotic grumbling at the proposed expenditure, 
,ii<l criticism on the plans, more especially the addi- 
ional plantations and flower gardens in the palace 
[^rounds; and the dug surfaces, the basin, fountains, 
!n<l lake of several acres. Meteorologists shook their 
ica^ls, and grave gardeners quoted the fragment of 
iiiconian philosophy: "fountains that sprinkle or 
pout water, or convey water, as it never stays in the 



bowls or the cistern, are a great beauty and refireshment; 
but pools mar all, and make the garden unwholesome 
and full of flies and frogs." The great object was to 
conceal the palace windows from view of the stables 
and the surrounding houses : and in doing this by the 
above plan, it was maintained, that, by thickening the 
marginal belts on both sides of the hollow, to shut out 
London, Buckingham palace would be rendered a dam 
to a pond of watery vapour; and that a man must be 
something less or more than a king to keep his health 
in that place for any length of time. Then the locality 
was otherwise beset with nuisances : the smoke of several 
factories in the newly-built portions of Pimlico, rolled 
over the palace in huge volumes, and filled its couri» : 
the King is known to have offered many thousand 
pounds for the removal of an individual nuisance, yet 
m vain; and, to this day, its fumes continue to float 
over the nursery of royalty, much to the diseomfiture 
of those who are destined hereafter to sway the sceptre 
of the British empire. 

However, the King came to the nuisance ; and there 
was no royal road for its riddance. The grant of money 
was obtained, and the "remodelling" was proceeded 
with ; it should, however., be termed rebuilding, for we 
believe the only portion of " the Queen's House" left 
standing was the ground floor, which accounts for the 
low-pitched and dark rooms in this portion of the pre> 
sent palace. 

Geoige the Fourth did not live to see this pet work 
completed; though, at about the period that he passed 
from sublunary suffering, the grand arch— for the 
especial entrance of the sovereign and the royal family 
to the palace — was completed. This arch is the greatest 
work of mere ornament ever attempted in England. 
It has a centre gateway, and two side openings, and is 
of the size and general design of the arch of Constantino, 
at Rome ; but is, by no means, so richly embellished, 
and is altogether a very blank aflair compared with the 
Government design. The sculpture is omitted in the 
attic; and, in place of the reversed trusses above the 
columns, were to have been figures of warriors and 
panels of sculpture intervening ; indeed, the fiucia was 
to have been, altogether, far more highly enriched, the 
attic carried considerably higher, and crowned with an 
equestrian statue of George the Fourth, flanked with 
groups of military trophies, vases at the angles, &c 
As it is, the sculpture is confined to a pair of figures 
and a key-stone on each face of the central archway, 
panels above the side openings, and wreaths at the 
ends: these are by Flaxman, Westmacott, and Rossi. 
The statue of George the Fourth was ordered of Sir 
Francis Chantrey, for 9,000 guineas ; the Government 
put him to the expense of 1 00^. for parchments, and 
then were two years after the time agreed upon for the 
first payment ! The statue, if we mistake not, is that 
which has been placed at the north-east angle of 
Trafalgar square. 

We may here complete the description of the arch. 
The material is white marble, now discoloured by 
smoke and damp, and in appearance resembling a huge 
sugar erectioA in a confectioner's shop window. Upon 
the attic platform of the arch is a flag-staff, the crown 
of which is eighty feet from t^e ground; and from 
it, during the abode of the sovereign at the palace, 
the royal standard floats firom sunrise to sunset; 
the siik standard, for state occasions, is thirty feet long, 
and eighteen feet deep, and cost nearly 200/. : it was 
first hoisted at the coronation of Queen Victoria, June 
28, 1838. The gates were not put up until the summer 
of 1837 ; the central gates, designed and cast by Samuel 
Parker, are the largest and most superb in Europe; not 
excepting those of the Ducal palace, at Venice ; or of 
the Louvre, at Paris: they are of a beautiful alloy, 
bronzed, the base of which is refined copper. Although 
cast, their enriched foliage and scroll-work bear all the 
elaborate finish of the finest chasing ; the design consists 
of six compartments, in each of which is a circle : in the 
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two upper onea are the lion, passant gardant; beneath 
are the regal G. R.; and lowermost, St. George and 
the Dragon: the height of each gate is twenty-five 
feet ; width, seventeen feet six inches ; extreme thick- 
ness, three inches ; weight of each, two tons thirteen 
cwt. They are so beantifully hnng that, a child might 
open and shut them. They now terminate at the 
springing of the arch, but Mr. Parker had cast, for the 
8emi-circular heading, a beautiful Meze, and a design of 
the royal arms in the central circle, flanked by state 
crowns ; this portion was, however, irretrievably muti- 
lated by the Government removing the gates from the 
foundry, in a common stage waggon, without due care; 
yet the work cost, altogether, 3000 guineas. The side 
openings are filled, meanly enough, with halberds. 
The central gateway, as first designed, was not suffi- 
ciently wide to admit the royal state coach ; fortunately 
the blunder was discovered in time to be remedied. The 
railings enclosing .the court yard, were also cast by Mr. 
Parker; the spear blades are tipped with Mosaic gold, 
which have long since been blackened by the canker of 
a London atmosphere. Nothing can be less effective 
than this " triumphal" arch : it is cold and blank, un- 
finished and unmeaning ; YUbA it been connected with 
the palace by a stone arcade or colonnade, the unity 
would have been improved; as it is, an isolated 
nonentity is the unsatis&ctory result 

(To be continued.) 



FRANK PAIRLEGH; 

ob, old oompakionb iit hew s0khb8. 

ByP.E.S. 

CHAP. xin. 

THB CHALLBHGK. 

Old Maurice the pastry-cook had welcomed his 
daughter gladly, as one returned from the grave, and 
had learned from her own lips, with mingled tears of 
joy and gratitude, how, thanks to noble Hany Oak- 
lands, die had escaped unscathed firom the perils and 
temptations to which she had been exposed. Manv 
days had elapsed, the Long Yacation had commenced, 
and the ancient town of Cambridge, no longer 
animated by countless throngs of gownsmen, frowned in 
its unaccustomed solitude, like some City of the Dead, 
and still no hostile message came from Wilford. 
Various reporto were circulated concerning the re- 
appearance of Lizzie Maurice, but none of them bore 
the fiuntest resemblance to the truth, and to no one had 
the possibility of Oaklands's interference in the matter 
occurred, save, as it afterwards appeared, to Charles 
Archer. 

For above a week Wilford was confined to his room, 
seeing only Wentworth ; ai^d it was given out that he 
had met with a severe faU from his horse, and was 
ordered to keep perfectly quiet At the expiration of 
that period he quitted Cambridge suddenly, leaving no 
clue to his whereabouts. This strange conduct^carcely 
excited any surprise amongst the set he moved in, as it 
was usually his habit to shroud all his proceedings 
under a veil of secrecy, assumed, as some imagined, for 
the purpose of enhancing the mysterious and unac- 
countable influence he ddighted to exercise over the 
minds of men. 

Oaklands remained a few days at Cambridge after 
Wilford's departure, as he said, to pack up, but, as I fait 
certain, to prevent the possibility of Wilford's imagin- 
ing that he was anxious in any way to avoid him. 
Finding at length that his rooms were dismantled, and 
that he would not in all probability return till the end 
of the Long Yacation, Harry ceased to trouble his 



head any fioffther about the matter, and we set off for 
Heathfield, accompanied by Archer, whom Hany had 
invited to pay him a visit 

We found all well at our respective homes; my 
mother appeared much stronger, and was actually grow- 
ing quite stout, for her ; and Fanny looked so preUj, 
that I was not surprised at the very particular atteniiaoi 
paid her from the first moment of his introdueUio. b7 
the volatile Archer, (who, by the way, was a regular mak 
flirt,) attentions which I was pleased to perceive she 
appreciated exactly at their proper value. We sooa fe& 
into our old habits again, Oaklands and Archer s^tog 
out after breakfiist for a stroll or on a fishing ejqpedi- 
tion, which usually ended in Harry's coming to aa 
anchor under some spreading oak or beech, when he 
remained "doing a bit of the dolce" as Archer cidled 
it, till luncheon time ; whilst I, who could not affindte 
be idle, read hard till about three o'dock, and tfaea 
joined in whatever amusement was the order of the day. 

" Frank, may I come in V* excliumed Fanny's silveiy 
voice outside my study door, one morning dazing mj 
working hours, when I had been at home about a fort- 
night 

" To be sure you may, you little torment," replied I ; 
" are you coming to learn mathematics, or to (each m% 
crochet ] for I see you are arm^d with thai vicious Uttk 
hook with which you delight to torture the wool of ia- 
nocent lambs into strange shapes, for the pnipose ef 
providing vour Mends with innumerable smaU aaom- 
lous absurdities, which they had rather be without." 

" No such thing, Mr. Impudence, I never make any 
article which is not particulariy useful as well as ona- 
mental. But Frank, dear," she continued, "I sboold 
not have interrupted you, only I want to tell you aoaat- 
thing— it may be nothing to signify, and yet I cansct 
help feeling alarmed about it" 

'' What is it, darling 1" said I, putting my arm rooad 
her taper little waist, and drawing her towards me. 

"Why, Mr. Oakhmds has been here this nionung; 
he came to bring mamma a message from Sir John, ia- 
viting us all to dine with him to-morrow." 

** Nothing very alarming so fiur," observed I, ''go oa." 

" Mamma said we should be extremely happgr, and 
quitted the room to find a recipe she had pr^inised to 
the housekeeper at the HalL" 

"And you were left alone with Hairy, — ^that wu 
alarming, certainly," said L 

'* Nonsense," returned Fanny, while a very beooaine 
blush glowed on her cheek, " how you do intermpime ! 
Mr. Oaklands had kindly offered to explain a diffiealt 
pi^psage in Dante for me, and I was standing on a chsb: 
to get down the book," — 

" Which he could have reached by merely st<«tdiu^ 
out his arm, I dare say, only he was too idle^* inter- 
posed L 

"Indeed he could not" replied Fanny quicidj, "fe 
he was sitting in the low easy chair, and trying to fitftc 
mamma's spectacles on Donald's nose." (Donald Jbem^ 
a favourite Scoteh terrier belonging to Hany, and % 
great character in his way.) " Well, I had just foss^ 
the book," she continued, " and we were going to b^iau 
when a note was given to Mr. Oaklands, wfaidi had bee 
brought by a groom from the Hall, with a message tfasi 
the gentleman who had left it was waiting at the ins ii 
the village for an answer. Mr. Oaklands bqgaa to le^ 
it in his usual quiet way, but no sooner had he thiova 
his eye over the first few lines, than his chedra fluabe^ 
his brow grew dark, and his fiice assumed that faih^j 
stem expression which I have heard you describe, to 
had never before seen myself. As soon as he had finiihe^ 
reading it> he crushed the paper in his hand, and spro^ 

up, saying hurriedly, * Is Frank 1 He then toA tm 

or three steps towjurds the door, and I thought he w 
coming to consult you. Suddenly, however, some b^ 
idea seemed to cross his mind, and, stopping abrupt* 
he strode towards the window, where he remained f^ 
some moments, apparently buried in thought Ai 
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length he muttered, ' Yes, that will be better, better in 
all respects/ and turning on his heel, he was about to 
quit the room, leaving his hat on the table, when I yen- 
tured to hand it to him, saying, * You are going with- 
out your hat, Mr. Oaklands.' He started at the sound of 
my Toioe, and, seeming for the first time to recollect 
that I was in the room, he took the hat from me, beg- 
ging pardimfor his inattention, and adding, ' You must 
allow me to postpone our Italian lesson till ! till to- 
morrow, shall we say 1 I find there is .a gentleman 
waiting to see me.' He paused as if he wantcKl to say 
more, but scarcely knew how to express himself. * You 
saw,* he continued, ' that is — ^you may have observed 
that — ^that in fact there was something in that note 
which annoyed me— you need not say anything about it 
to Mrs. Fainegh ; she is rather given to alarming herself 
unnecessarily, 1 think,' he added with a faint smile; *tell 
Frank I shall not be at home till dinner time, but that 
I shall see him in the evening.' He then shook my 
hand warmly, and holding it for a moment in his own, 
fixed his eyes on my face with a strange half-melancholy 
expreedcm that frightened me, and once more saying 
'good bye,* he pressed his hat over his brows, and 

S ringing across the lawn, was out of sight in an instant 
is manner was so very odd, so unlike what it generally 
is. Dear Frank, what is the meaning of all this 1 I 
am sure there is something going to happen, some- 
thing'* — 

•* You siUy child,** replied I, affecting a careless com- 
posure I was far from feeling, "how you frighten your- 
self about nothing. Harry probably received a threaten- 
ing letter from a Cambridge dun, and your lively ima- 
gination magnifies it into a— (challenge, I was going to 
add, but I substituted) — ^into something dreadful." 

" Is that what you really think 1" questioned Faiftiy, 
fixing her large blue eyes upon my fiice inquiringly. 

I am the worst hand in the world at playing the 
hypocrite, and with ready tact she perceived at once 
that I was deceiving her. ** Frank," she resumed, "you 
have seen but little of me since we were children toge- 
ther, and deem, possibly, that I am a weak, sillv girl, 
unfit to be trusted with evil tidings ; but indeed, dear 
brother, you do me injustice ; the sorrows we have gone 
through," (her eyes filled with tears as she spoke,) " and 
the necessity for exertion in order to save wmmm^ as 
much as possible, have given me a strength of character, 
and firmness of purpose, beyond girls of my age in 
general ; tell me the truth, and fear not but that power 
will be given me to bear it, be it what it may ; but, if 
I think you are trying to hide it from me, (and do not 
hope to deceive me, — ^your fiice proves that you are as 
much alarmed at what you have heard as I am myself, 
and probably with fiu* better reason,) I shall be unable 
to forget it, and it will make me miserable." 

" Well then," replied I, " thus far I will trust you ; 
I do fear from what you have told me that OakUnds has 
received some evil tidings relative to a disagreeable 
affair in which he was engaged at Cambridge, the 
results of which are not fully known at present, and 
which I am afraid may yet occasion him much care and 
anxiety.** 

" And I had fancied him so light-hearted and happy," 
said Fanny, thoughtfully; "and is this all I am to 
know about it then 1 " 

" All that I feel myself at liberty to tell at present," 
replied I ; " recollect, darling, it is my friend's secret, 
not my own, or you should hear every thing." 

"Then you will tell me all your secrets, if I ask 
you 1 " inquired Fanny, archly. 

" Whom should I trust, or confide in, if not my own 
dear little sister 1" said I, stroking her golden locks 
caressingly. " And now,** continued I, risina:, " I will 
go and see whether I can do any good in this idSTair, but 
when Master Harry is in one of his impetuous moods, 
begets quite beyond ;ny management." 

" Oh ! but you can influence him," exclaimed Fanny, 
her bright eyes sparkling with animation ; " you can 



calm his impetuosity with your own quiet good sense 
and clear judgment,— you can appeal to his high and 
generous nature, — ^you can tell him how you love him 
with more than a brother's love ; you can, and will do 
all this, — will you not, dear Fnmk 1 " 

" Of course I shall do every thing I can, my dear 
child,** replfed I, somewhat astonished at all this sudden 
outburst; "and now go, and be quiet, this business 
seems rather to have excited you — if my mother asks 
for me, tell her I am gone up to the Hall." 

" What warm-hearted creatures women are i" thought 
I, as I ran rather than walked through the park ; " that 
little sister of mine, now — no sooner does she hear that 
my friend has got into a scrape, of the very nature of 
which she is ignorant, (a pretty fuss she would be in, if 
she were to know that it was a duel of which I am 
afraid !) than she becomes quite excited, and implores 
me, as if she were pleading for her life, to use my in- 
fluence with Harry, to prevent his doing something, 
she has not the most remote notion what I wish she 
did not act quite so much from impulse — it's lucky she 
has got a brother to take care of her, though it does not 
become me to find fault with her, for it all proceeds 
firom her affection for me ; she knows how wretched I 
should be if any thing were to go wrong with Hany — " 
and then I fell into a train of thought, as to what it 
could be which had so suddenly excited him at our 
house : something connected with Wilford, no doubt, 
but whatt my fears pointed to a challenge, and my 
blood ran cold at the thought. — He must accept it; 
neither my influence, were it increased a hundred fold, 
nor that of any one else could make him apologize ; 
besides it is not very e&sy to imagine a satisfactory 
apology for horse-whipping a man till he cannot stand. 
And what course likely to be of any use could I taket 
on one point I was resolved — nothing should induce me 
to become his second. What would be my feelings in 
case of a fiital result, were I to reflect, that I had made 
all the arrangements for the murder of the friend I 
loved best in the world ] that I had actually stationed 
him opposite the never-failing pistol of his most bitter 
enemy, and placed in his hand a deadly weapon, where- 
with to attempt the life of a fellow-creature, when the 
next moment he might be called upon to answer before 
the Judge of all mimkind for the deeds which he had 
done in the flesh 1 No ! I could not be his second. 
As my meditations reached this point, I overtook the 
groom who had brought the eventful note, and who 
was leisurely proceeding, on foot towards the Hall, with 
that peculiar gait observable in men who spend much of 
their time on horseback, which consists of a com- 
promise between walking and riding, and is strongly 
suggestive of their inability to realize the &ot, that they 
have not at all times and seasons a perpetual and co- 
existent horse between their legs. 

" Have you seen Mr Oaklands, Harris 1 " inquired I, 
as the man touched his hat respectfully. 

" Yes, Sir, I may say I've seen him, and that's all," was 
the reply. " I brought him a note to the cottage, and 
was a waiting for orders, when he came tearing out, 
desired me to get off, sprang into my saddle, and 
without stopping for me to let down the stirrups, drove 
his heels into 'Tom Trat,' (that's the new grey horse. 
Sir, if you please,) and was out of sight like old boots." 

No^ having time to institute an inquiry into the 
amount of velocity with which the ancient articles re- 
ferred to by Mr. Harris were accustomed to vanish, I 
a^ed if he knew who brought the note. 

" A groom in a dark claret-coloured livery, mounted 
on a splendid coal-black mare, nearly thorough-bred, but 
with more bone and substance i^>out her than you 
generally see in them sort, and as clean on her pins as 
an unbroke colt Sir John aint got such a horse in 
his stables, nor Mr. Harry neither,** was the reply. 

Tills was conclusive evidence; the livery and the mare 
were alike Wilford's. 

Leaving the groom to conjecture what he pleased, I 
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harried on, and, retehing the Hall, inqoired of the old 
butler, whether Hany was at home. 

" No Sir," was the reply, "they aint any of them at 
home. Mr. Hany came home a horseback, about a 
quarter of an hour ago, and called Mr. Archer into his 
own room, and they had a confinb, and then Mr. Archer 
went out a riding on the same horse Mr. Harry came* 
back upon, and would not take any o* the grooms with 
him — and afore that, Sir John had ordered the phaeton, 
and, Mr. Henry being come home, he asked him to go 
with him, so you see, Mr. Fairlegh, they're none of *em 
at home. Sir." 

" rU go into the library, and write a note, Edmonds," 
said I, as a new idea entered my head ; " you know Sir 
John is kind enough to let me order a horse wheneyer I 
like it, — ^will you tell Harris to have one saddled for me 
in ten minutes time ] " 

" Certainly, Mr. Fairlegh ; we all of us have Sir John's 
' orders to attend to you. Sir, the same as to Mr. Heniy, 
and you* re a young gent as it's a pleasure to serve too, 
if you'll excuse me taking the liberty of telling you 
so," replied the good old man, as he showed me into 
the library. 

The idea which had come into my head, (and it was 
more for the sake of doing something that I deter- 
mined on it, than from any gpreat hope I entertained of 
its proving of much avail,) was to ride over to Hillingford, 
and consult Freddy Coleman on the subject. Perhaps 
his clear head and quick wit might enable him to devise 
some scheme by which, without betraying Harry's con- 
fidence, or bringing ihe slightest imputation on his 
honour, this duel might be prevented. What else could 
I do 1 It was quite clear to me, that the note Harry had 
received was a challenge from Wilford, and that the 
gentleman waiting at the inn was some one whom he 
had prevailed upon to act as his second, probably Went- 
worth. Harry's first impulse had evidently been to come 
to me, and ask me to be his second ; but, doubtless 
guessing the distaste I should have to the office, and 
reflecting on the difficulties in which, if anything serious 
should ensue, I might be involved, he had determined 
on asking Archer instead. Archer, by instantly setting 
ofiT on horseback alone, had clearly agreed to his re- 
quest, and was gone to make the necessaiy arrange- 
ments, and Harry had gladly accompanied Sir John, in 
order to be out of the way, and so avoid my questions, 
and any attempts I might have made to induce him to 
alter his purpose. Were I to iuform Sir John on his 
return, it would be an unpardonable breach of confidenoe 
towards Harry : were I to give notice to the authorities, 
so as to enable them to take measures for preventing the 
duel, it would always be said by Wilford, that I did so 
with Harry's connivance, because he was afraid to meet 
him : thus my bands were tied in every way, and, as I 
said before, I could think of nothing better to do, than 
riding over to consult Coleman, whose powers of getting 
out of a scrape I had seen pretty well tested in the affiur 
of the bell-ringint?. I therefore scrawled a hasty note 
to my mother, telling her that I was going to take a long 
ride, and she had better not wait dinner for me ; and, 
leaving a message for Oaklands with the servant who 
announced the horse, that I should see him in the 
evening, flung myself into the saddle, rode quietly till 
I was out of sight of the house, and then started at a 
gallop for Hillingford. Unwilling to meet any of the 
Coleman family, I left my horse at th^ inn, and, pulling 
my hat over my brows, to avoid if possible being recog- 
nised by their servant, rang the bell, and desired him 
to tell Mr. Frederic that a gentleman wanted to speak 
with him. 
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Cbip. I. 

TDE AirOLBK. 

*" When with his lively ray the potent son 
Has pierced the streams, and roosed the finny race. 
Then issuing, cheerful, to thy sport repair.** 

Thbu tJ^ many Piscat<Mrs, but very fev expert 
anglers. Whyt The multitude esohew the an^^ 
occupation, because, to be sncoeasful, the angler mut 
confide in skill which, perhaps, is difficult of atuinnteal. 
Indeed, the angler has many things to study;— the 
seasons in which certain species of the finny tnbei are 
fit to be taken-— the various atmospheric changes:— he 
must wait until the wind shift into the fiavonzable 
Quarter — he must use only this tiny hook, or t^t 
delicate line, this species of fly, or that particular bait. 
And there is also another requirement not leas importaai 
—we mean patience, which ranks as one of the cardinsl 
virtues. 

We need hardly perhaps observe too, th^t a code of 
honour exists in piscatory as in other purauits ; the ok 
of the rod and line is the only legitimate mode of 
capturing the denizens of the waters. The spoztsman, 
worthy the name, never yet discovered what \b ealled 
" sport " in the vulgar operation of sweeping the sireanu 
with nets, and clearing the deeps, at (me swoop, of ihas 
iiUiabitants. Because, independently of the pleasozt 
resulting from rambles by the sides of re&eahing atieam^ 
the great essential to the gratification of the tmo 9ona- 
man is the suooMsful exercise of his skiU, in hooking^ 
and in landing, the wary tenant of the deep. It is this 
wMch calls him forth fh>m the crowded city ; it is this 
which forms the true lest of his enjoymoiL 

But how many are the delightful associations of the 
angler 1 Why, we hardly ever meet with a true fafother 
of the craft who ia not an enthusiastic lover of the 
beauties of nature. Many have we known &iiMd ioc 
their entomologiod lore, and for their botanioai re- 
searches. Indeed, the intelligent angler in Uio c(esr 
streams, as they wind their course through the rammw 
meads, is the rnan to recognise and to appredste the 
beauties of luxuriant nature ; the gay insecU whick 
sparkle in the sun ; the groups of wild flowers that 
scatter their fragrance on every side. Nor did we em 
know an angler who was not what is termed ^'a good 
fellow." For amongst the brethren of the angle a sert 
of freemasonry exists ; they meet, not in the atlflf aad 
formal style of steam-boat or stage^coaoh aeq na i n taac a s, 
but with the fhmkness and single-heartedneos of hosesi 
Englishmen ; and many has been the time, when, at tht 
close of the day's sport, the best pariour of the elcaa 
and comfortable village inn has resounded with the 
song and chorus of some merry band of piscatoia^ — 

" the brimming wave that swam 

Through quiet meadows round the mill. 

The sleepy pool abore the dam. 
The pool Deneath it never stiU." 

It was in the year 1806, that we were invited bra 
plain, substantial, and honest yeoman, located in one cl 
the shires, to a piscatory excursion through the grounds 
he occupied under a good old 'squire of the Sir Boger 
de Coverley school. 

We could not have selected a lovelier morning kt 
our rambles : indeed, a lovelier never dawned upon the 
world. 

The old city in which we dwelt was about six miks 
firom the domicile of our friend. We were np aad 
stirring with the lark. The sun had shown his nidj 
disk above the horizon ; his golden beams soon im- | 
diatod the spires of the old churches ; long wreaths «f i 
mist were rapidly undergoing the process of evaporalioa, _ 
and disappearing before the balmy breeze which had ^ 
sprung up from the climes of the sweet south. 
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Our friend, Fanner Mayfield, wu a tme specimen of 
the fine old English yeoman — a genuine descendant of 
the bold yeoman, the prowess of whose arms was felt at 
Creepy and Poictiers. He was what is termed in rustic 
parlance, *' well to do."* Blessed with a faithful and 
industrious helpmate in the person of his worthy dame, 
he had no other wish to be gratified than to see his 
daughter, sweet Jessy May field, now just yerging upon 
womanhood, wedded to a worthy helpmate, and pros- 
perous and happy in the world. But our delineation of 
Fanner Mayfield's character, and of his domicile, to- 
geUier with our narrative of the vexations he endured 
at the hands of his ambitious neighbour, Farmer Crab- 
tree, with other matters of village gossip, we shall 
reserve for a future occasion. 

We must here premise, that our sports lead us into 
a valley through which a clear and broad stream, over- 
shadowed here and there by the drooping foliage of the 
willow, and occasionally narrowed and obstructed by tall 
sedge and rushes, meande^ on its course like a line of 
silver, until lost to view in the far distance. It is 
situated about two miles from a neat little village, 
sheltered on the north by a chain of well-wooded hills ; 
on the south, a long sweep of landscape rises gradually 
from the water's edge, dotted at various points with 
noble beeches and oaks. Occasionally are seen flocks 
of sheep browsing in the hedgerows tinged with the 
hues of the wild briar ; kine and oxen, in many a fanciful 
grroup, are cropping the herbage in the pleasant pastures. 
At the upper end of the valley the eye rests upon the 
old mill, with its overshot wheel, busily plying amidst 
the splashing and roaring of the troubled waters ; the 
miller all the while with folded arms resting dreamily 
upon the parapet, and watching the minnows as they 
play about the eddies of the pool below. The old stone 
bridge too, built by the members of the religious com- 
munity centuries ago, when owners of the broad acres 
around, spans its stream, exhibiting its mas.sive semi- 
circular arches, and its buttresses indentetl by the 
knives of many a rustic. Upon yonder green mound the 
.venerable walls of the old abbey, still noble in decay, 
shadow forth the greatness of olden times. The 
moat at its feet, choked with brushwood and brambles, 
once communicated with the river, where the weir, 
constructed with fragments from the adjacent perishing 
walls, dams up the waters, which, forming a broad and 
silvery veil, fall into the deep pool, and, after foaming 
and eddying, at length glide along, and mingle with the 
expanding stream. In the distance are the spire and 
clerestory of the old village church, rearing their hoary 
and gothic grandeur amidst the foliage of the tall and 
stately elms. 

Such was the locality of our rambles,— the very em- 
bodiment of all that constitutes peace and enjoyment. 
It was a scene where dwelt many an honest heart under 
a rough exterior; where the sons of toil went forth with 
songs to their daily labours: it was a scene as yet 
untainted with the vices of crowded populations; where 
the bold yeoman threw open his hospitable doors, and 
where the good old 'squire made merry in the hall. 

But to our sports. The gentle breeze continues from 
the south ; the stream is rippled, and how it sparkles, 
save where the fleecy clouds chequer the clear expanse 
above, and throw their lingering shadows upon the 
waters ! 

It is yet an early hour, and we will seek the haunts 
of the barbeL In the current which rushes from the 
pool at the foot of the old weir, and winds rapidly on its 
course through the weeds, until it sweeps the shoulder 
of that bank of gravel reflected through the limpid 
stream, we shall find a shoal. 

The barbel loves to sport in the sun. See that shoal 
larking at the foot of those weeds I The stream is so 
rapid^ one would apprehend the whole would be swept 
away. No : there they still lie I Now one bold fellow 
moves, and he shoots forward to the shoulder of the 
bank; the rest follow in his wake by twos and threes. 



How smooth their motions as they glide along ! Now 
they stop to feed at the bottom ; — see how tiiey root up 
the sand with their barbs. The barbel is strong and 
heavy : provide yourself with suitable rod and tackle. 
Now drop the bait gently into the stream, and be 
patient, and the odds are you will have sport. There I 
the float — it all but moves: now it is drawn down 
gently — ^yery gently ; and yonr heart beats pit-a-pai. 
Now the float moves with an agility which nudkes the 
heart leap in unison ; a greedy snatch at the bait, and 
jerk ! jerk I ! goes the float beneath the surfiu^ How 
shadowy and indistinct it becomes— now another jerk ! 
and it disappears altogether. Steady— «irwfee.' What 
a vibration ! Let poets talk as they please of the 
vibi^^tions of the young heart to the impulses of first 
love, — why, it's all stuflf and nonsense to what the angler 
feels. See how the rod, strong as it is, bends with the 
weight ! how the well-hooked barbel tugs and plunges 
at the bottom ! Now he becomes wild and frantic, and 
plunges into mid-water ; he bethinks himself suddenly 
of the deep waters at the weir from whence he strayed 
on his morning's excursion ; and now he lashes the 
water with his tail, and rolls over, and down he goes 
again to seek a safe retreat in his secret haunts. 5ive 
him line and let him go : he is strong, and his courage 
mounts with his danger. Keep him in gentle check — 
humour him, but not " to the top of his bent," for 
depend upon it, if he be permitted to run his nose into 
those weeds, or into that hole in the bank with which 
he is so &miliar, he will adroitly strike yonr line with 
his tail, in which event, good bye to all your hopes of 
making a capture. How the line still vibrates, as he 
tugs away at the bottom. How he strikes out right 
and left, and madly shoots to the surface! There ! he 
makes his last effort—he lashes the water— he tarns 
gently on his side. Quick ! get him within your land- 
ing net, and you have him safely upon the bank. 

What a fine reward for your patience and skill ! See 
how handsome he appears amidst the dewy gran I 
Mark his form, how symmetrical ; his colours too, how 
fine ; his gill-covers and scales tinged with bronze ; his 
head and back greenish brown, shading off to yellowish 
green on his sides. This is the only moment at which 
you can appreciate the beauty of such a denizen of the 
deep. 

But now let us prepare for visiting the haunts of the 
prowling tyrant of the waters; all things £ayour the 
prosecution of our sports. 

What a melancholy fellow is that fhll-grown and well- 
fed pike, who, -no doubt, is now lurking in his solitary 
retreat by the side of yon bulrushes, or at the edge <xf 
that cluster of water-lilies ; or perchance near the stomp 
of that venerable tree, or under those bushes which 
overhang the stream ! Indulging in his wolf-like habits, 
how he loves, in quietude, to watch the approach of 
his prey ! With what boldness he shoots out into the 
clear stream, voraciously to seize upon the truant' 
inhabitants of the waters ! He has, perhaps, haunted 
that spot for the last twenty years. For courage and 
prowess he has not often met Sis equal. All is prey to 
him alike— even his own kind, with whom he is hardly 
ever known to associate : like a misanthrope he loves 
to live alone. He has passed through many an adven- 
ture. Several times his hardy courage has led him to 
snap at the troller s bait, and he has had some narrow 
escapes. On one occasion he was hooked, and only got 
away by losing a portion of his lip ; on another occasion 
he was fairly hooked imder the left jaw, bht, by his - 
prowess, he succeeded in breaking the troller's tackle. 
From these mishaps he has long since recovered. He 
has, for many years, been the wonder of these waters. 
Basking in the sun, he has been many a time seen at 
the surface : he fears no shadows : man for him has no 
terrors : he will stare you boldly in the face, making no 
attempts to retreat on your approach, until his keen 
instinct warns him of absolute danger, when he will 
shoot off at a tangent, and conceal himself in the depths 
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beyond the weeds. The whole nelghboui^ood teems 
with anecdotes of him; and he has baffled the best 
fishermen of the district — even the old pensioner, who 
having returned to these mral scenes to spend the 
remainder of liis davs in talking over battles and sieges, 
has taken to piscatory pnrsuits under the able tuition of 
Isaac Walton. Many a fire-side story is told of this old 
pike, — ^how he attempted to seize a village maid by the 
heel, when she ono day paddled too far into the stream 
to wash her Sunday frock ; how the nose of Fanner 
Whitethorn's old mare was bit when Giles Hobnail took 
her one morning to water ; how he once, in winter, made 
a spring at his prey, but, overshooting his mark, was 
nearlv left floundering on a wide ridge of unbroken 
ice ; how he has always been biting and snapping at 
the ducks and their brood when crossing the river, 
pulling some under water, and devouring others. The 
only successful opponent he ever had amongst the finny 
tribes, was now and then a solitary perch. It happened 
one day, that a fine old perch, who had strayed from his 
companions, had the temerity to go near our hero's hole 
in quest of a lob-worm which an old crow had dropped 
from her beak into the stream whilst passing overhead. 
Our friend^ lying close in under the bank, fixed his 
piercing ^es upon the old perch, anticipating a savoury 
repast. He quietly calculated the distance, and glided 
stealthily along : at length he darted, open-mouthed, 
at his prey ; but he met with a reception upon which 
he had not calculated. The instinct of the perch told 
him an enemy was near, and he prepared for action : 
erecting the strong and sharply-pointed spines of the 
dorsal fin, which he held fixed with his accustomed 
muscular power, he averted the threatened peril, and 
thus set the bold tyrant at defiance. 

But to our sport. The breeze has freshened and 
rippled the waters ; the sky is fleckered with clouds. 
That fine plump and lively roach, with his dark green 
back and silvery sides, will be tempting ; we are much 
mistaken if it do not prove irresistible. The bait drops 
gently into the stream near the well-known haunts of 
the old pike. It sinks gradually in the deep water — 
we raise it slowly to the surface ; now we play it by 
those bulrushes — ^now under this bush— then under the 
stump of that old tree. There ! a pike has just made 
his appearance — ^in piscatory phrase, ''we have got a 
rise.** Now raise the bait higher, until you see it 
glitter— play it gently down the stream, and then 
gently upwards. There! he has moved again— he 
thinks the dead bait a living fish— a bright flash in the 
water, and he has seized the bait with prodigious force. 
Cr-e-e-k-e — cr-e-e-k-e goes the reel. What music is there 
in that sound ! Away goes the line — ^the monster has 
got the bait across his ample jaws, and he breasts the 
stream. Is it ^ fine old pike*^ There — steady — give 
him line — more line — more still — he is off to his fa- 
vourite hole. What glorious luck if it be the old pike ! 
There ! a minute has elapsed, and again he breasts the 
strong current Keep your rod firm — ^wind up your 
line — strike! How he launches and plunges at the 
sur&cd I see how he strikes right and left— how his 
mottled sides flash in the water — how he lashes the 
element around. He is exhausted ! No — ^he has plunged 
again with irresistible force; give him line — let him 
have more play. Now draw him gently towards you 
again — ^his efforts to escape grow weaker and weaker — 
he is close to the edge of the bank. Poor fellow ! he 
hUs exhausted on his side ; but you must still be care- 
ful — there is yet another struggle — be agile and smart 
in your motions. There ! away he goes, head foremost, 
into your landing-net, and the next moment he is on 
the greensward. 

What a noble fellow ! he weighs at least twenty-five 
pounds — three pounds more than the pike caught by 
Count D'Orsay last year in Derbyshire. How nature 
has here again lavished her choicest colouring upon 
this inhabitant of the deep ! Mark his long and 
qrnunetrioal form^ as he lies at our feet, extending those 



ample jaws which exhibit their rows of ahftrp mntUd 
teeth. But observe his colouring, in particular, hor 
beautiful— the dusky olive green of hia back, how 
gracefully it shades off into mottled white, and green, 
and yellow, until the eye rests upon a aurfiace like bur- 
nished silver. 

But what's that? There ia a scar on his noae ! It is 
the noble old pike, captured at last 

Such are the pastimes of the angler. His healthful 
avocation brings him in contact with miuiy beantiM 
things ; Nature's living page liee ^>en before him, aad 
he is introduced to some of her fiurest and lofidiot 
scenes. 



THE MAIDEN AUNT.» 
No. III.— Chap. V. 

Thursdat evening came, and I was not disappointed 
in Edith's appearance. The splendour of her beautj 
produced a sensation of which it was scarcely possible 
that she should be unconscious, and to which perhaps 
the deep blush which burned on her cheeks and Ics; 
double radiancy to her eyes, might be attributed. Her 
brother wa^ in ecstasies, and watched the progreas <^ 
Lord Yaughan's attentions to her with manifest wtt§- 
faction. ^ I was in a boudoir which had been metamor- 
phosed into a conservatory for the evening, TOafc-iag 
some very small talk about the flowers for Captaia 
Everard — among whose sins of omission, that of nertr 
dancing may be reckoned — when Kinnaird approached 
us. He came evidently to be complimented on his 
sister's appearance ; but he was in too great a hnrry to 
wait for us to begin the subject, so he started witii a 
leading question, cautiously suggestive. 

'' Edith looks well to-night, does she not T said he. 

I answered, as I felt, very warmly ; but his appealing 
eye passed to Captain Everard, who, as though it had 
never before occurred to him to inquire whether Mis* 
Kinnaird were ugly or beautiful, made a step forwaid 
so as to command a view of the dancing-room, and, after 
a pause of provokingly quiet consideration, replied— 

" Yes ; Miss Kinnaird is certainly very handEome.*" 

" You don't admire that style," said Frank, scarcelj 
able to conceal his chagrin. 

" Indeed I do,** returned Everard, *' I admire aS 
styles." 

" The most unsatisfactory answer yon could possibh 
have made !" cried I. 

" I am unfortunate," observed he with a half-smOe. 
" But here comes a gentleman, whose open rq>tiiiei are 
likely to give more satisfaction than my quiet approTal 
Unhappily you know— or perhaps happily for myself— 
I am not made of inflammablcmaterials.'' 

As he spoke, the polka broke up, and Lord Fanghan 
sauntered into the conservatory with Edith leaning oa. 
his arm. They were in animated conversation, and 
came direct to us, the lady appealing to me with a 
mixture of playfulness and earnest to induce her 
partner to restore some flowers which he hi^i Molea 
from her bouquet, while he on his part was numifesdj 
determined to retain them. I could not make oc£ 
whether Miss Kinnaird was pleased or annoyed at iter 
companion's broadly-expressed devotion, but she wobbA 
up her oration by suddenly turning to Captain Everard. 
(who had taken no part in the discussion, thou^ ¥nDk 
and I had interested ourselves in it as in duly boirndg 
and saying — 

" 1 am only asking for justice. Why do you look » 
satirical ?" 

He roused himself to answer the challenge. " If I ' 
did look satirical," said he, " I suppose it was became ; 
I was amused at the modesty of your requet. T« 
only asked for— justice T 

" Well," she replied, "and could I ask for lessT 



(1) Continued firom page 382. 
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•Could yon ) hope for moreT answered he, "Nay, 
could even your sanguine imagination hope for so 
much! I won't say that justice is a rare phenomenon in 
this world, because that would imply that it is occa- 
sioniJty to be met with.** 

" And do you mean to say," cried Lord Yaughan, in 
utter surprise, " that it is never to be met with. Really 
this is a most extraordinary idea." 

" It is not in reality so unwelcome as it seems at 
ilrst sight," rdoined Everard, quietly. "Justice — 
which is all Miss Kinnaird asks for, or needs," he 
added, with a bow, as if the necessity of the compliment 
had suddenly occurred to him, "would be to many 
people an object of fear rather than hope." 

" And you think no one is erer redly just to another," 
said Edith, thoughtfully, as though she had been pon- 
dering his words. 

" I do indeed," he replied, " A man feels too much 
to be really just—a woman, too little." 

"Your paradox is for once true," cried Edith with 
spirit "A man does always feel his own wrongs very 
keenly, while a woman is apt to overlook hers, or ready 
to foigive them." 

" Your ingenuity deserves the compliment of sub- 
mission," answered he, "so I resign my arms." , 

" You are wise every way," rejoined Edith more 
gravely than was her wont, " for whether you win or 
lose, the contest is scarcely suited to a ball-room. So I 
will leave you to your misanthropy, and try whether it 
be possible to force a passage into the ice-room." 

Lord Yaughan was only too happy to comply with 
the suggestion contained in her Uwt words, and they 
moved away. Miss Kinnaird's praise of the bftll, on the 
following morning, was rather more languid than I had 
expected, but I suppose this might fitirly be attributed 
to jfatigue. 

»»«»»♦» 

Two months have passed since I wrote the last sen- 
tence, and I resume my pen to recount the occurrences 
of the closing week of the period, which has been any- 
thing but uneventful. Kinnaird entered the drawing- 
room where I was at work, and Captain Everard reading 
in a comer. His countenance was expressive of busi- 
ness, and that not of an agreeable kind ; and he ad- 
dressed me immediately, either overlooking or disre- 
garding his friend's presence. 

" I have been walking with Edith, Miss Forde. Do 
you know what has happened 1" 

"I have not seen her since breakfast," cried I. 
"What is the matter r 

"Why nothing to break one*s heart about, certainly," 
he replied, "but I own I am a good deal disappointed. 
Lord Yaughan has offered to her." 

" And does that disappoint you 1" exclaimed L " I 
have only been surprised that it has not happened 
sooner. May J go and wish her joy T 

" As long as you don't wish him joy," said Kinnaird, 
«* it matters veiy little what you say to her. She has 
refused him.** 

I could only repeat his words, in profound amaze- 
ment. 

" Yes," he reiterated, " she has refused him point- 
blank. I can't quite make her out about it ; but one thing 
is verv clear, thEit she is not to be shaken. The marriage 
would have been so agreeable to me in every way, that 
I own I had rather set my heart upon it ; but her deter- 
mination was so unhesitating that I could scarcely 
attempt to dispute it ; and you know, to speak common 
sense, and put romance out of the question, Edith is so 
young and so pretty that she may very well afford to 
wait a year or two before she makes her choice." 

There was no questioning the truth of this asser* 
tion ; still he was evidently disappointed, and I could 
not but sympathise with his feelings. I too had been 
indulging in anticipations and hopes, and it was not 
agreeable to have them annihilated when I least ex- 
pected it I had fancied that the intinuu^ between 



Edith and her lover was rapidly assuming a tender 
oharacter on both sides; indeed, the idea that the offer 
had been already made and accepted, but was for some 
reason concealed, had more than once occurred to me. 
I could not understand it, and I did not affect to do so. 

"Edith's manner has entirely misled me," said I, 
"and I fear she has been unintentionally misleading 
Lord Yaughan. I hope they did not part in bitter- 
ness." 

" I hope not," was his reply. " She has not a particle 
of the coquette in her composition, and I conclude that 
the encouragement which she has unwittingly given 
arose from her consciousness of her own indifference, 
and her unconsciousness of any wanner feeling in him. 
Were she two years older I should &ncy that her affec- 
tions were pre-engaged — but, as it is, that is quite im- 
possible — so it is altogether a mystery." 

Nothing more entirely amazes and bewilders a man 
than the discovery that a woman who is disengaged has 
refused an unobjectionable offer. It is the gretatest trial 
of faith to which he can be subjected ; for it jars with 
all his preconceived ideas, and stands before him as a 
&ct for which there is actually no place in his system, 
and in order to account for which the system itself must 
undergo a radical change. Few, however, are candid 
enough for this; such occurrences generally form a 
fresh illustration of the Oerman aphorism, " so much 
the worse for the facts," and receive a shape or a colour 
from the mind of the observer which so alters them as 
to enable him to explain them satisfactorily to himself. 

But to return. My short conversation with Captain 
Kinnaird was succeeded by that grave and awkward 
silence which commonly occurs between two persons 
who have the same unpleasing theme to occupy their 
thoughts, and do not in the least know what to say to 
each other about it This was interrupted by Captain 
Everard, whom we had both forgotten, but who now 
came forward, and addressed his friend somewhat hur- 
riedly, — 

" Kinnaird, have you any commands for London? 
I am Sony to say I'm obliged to be off on very short 
notice." 

" Obliged to be off ! " cried Frank, in astonishment 
" Why Everard, are you mad T* 

" I don't see any proof of insani^ in it," returned 
Everard, colouring immoderately ; "I have letters which 
— ^In short, it don't admit of delay— and go I must." 

" I hope you have not received bad news. Captain 
Everard ]" said I, civilly. 

" No, I thank you," rejoined he, — " only urgent busi- 
ness." 

" But Everard ! " cried Kinnaird, who was still gazing 
at him in silent wonder. 

" My dear fellow, there's n(^ use in talking about it 
I am sorry to be obliged to close my visit so abruptly ; 
but I do assure you—" 

" This won't do," interrupted Frank, seizing him by 
the arm ; " scarcely an hour ago you were talking of 
vour plazis here for the next six weeks ; and, as for your 
being summoned away by a letter, I wonder you are not 
ashamed to offer me such an excuse. You know very well 
there has been no post since the morning. Everard, 
what does this mean 1 It is not friendly, — ^it is not fair. 
Why do you change colour so 1 What has happened ? 
Has anything offended youl Have you quarrelled with 
anybody r 

Captain Everard was absolutely silent, and seemed to 
be overpowered by an embarrassment as unaccountable 
as it was unusual. After a moment's pause, Kinnaird 
proceeded with increased energy. 

" I must have an explanation. You have altered 
your plans since I came into this room. It is not pos- 
sible that Edith's refusal of Lord Yaughan can have 
affected your— Everard ? Is it possible that Edith — " 

He came to a pause here, in the series of breathless 
and bewildered questions which he had poured forth so 
rapidly that he scarcely seemed to comprehend them 
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himself. Captain Everard, releasing himself from his 
grasp, answered in a low, quick voice, as he moved 
away — 

It would have been more generous, Frank, to leave 
the subject untouched. I expected that your sister's 
engagement to Lord Yaughan would have been de- 
clared : now that I find she has refused him, I feel that 
I had better go. Let us say no more about it." 

" Do you mean to tell me that you love Edith V cried 
Frank, following him. 

" I have been in constant intercourse with her for 
more than two months ; is not that answer enough 1" 
returned his friend. 

" But it is unnecessary for you to speak,** he added, 
proudly, "you cannot be more fully conscious than I am 
of the impossibility — " 

" My dearest Philip ! " exclaimed Einnaird, shaking 
him by both hands, and well nigh embracing him in his 
transport ; '* this is what I wished and hoped ; but you 
were so impracticably cold, that I was forced to give up 
the idea. Edith and you were made for each other, 
and 1 want nothing but your union to make me the 
happiest fellow alive. What absurd scruple has kept 
you silent 1 Don't stare at me, man, as if your senses 
had taken leave of you ! From the first moment you 
became my friend, my pet vision has been the thought 
of bringing you and my sister together, if only she 
should grow up worthy of you ; and I rather think you 
won't deny that the condition is fulfilled. Where is 
Edith 1" 

"Frank ! Frank !" cried Everard, vainly attempting 
to detain him as he darted from the room, — 

" For heaven's sake. Captain Kinnaird, consider ! " — 
exclaimed I, finding my tongue at last, and running 
after him in an absolute fever of alarm. But it availed 
not ; he had seen Edith on the lawn, and had joined 
her before I got farther than the steps of the drawing- 
room window. I saw him put his arm round her waist, 
and lead her away. Never was a hapless chaperon 
more utterly confounded. I returned slowly into the 
apartment, where I found Everard sitting, his face hid- 
den in his hands, — 

"And this," murmured he, as I approached, — speaking, 
however, to himself, not to me, — " and this is the man 
I thought shallow-hearted — this the world which — oh, 
folly and presumption 1 " 

The broken sentences were most expressive, and I 
stood contemplating him in silence, and involuntarily 
and unconsciously giving him all my sympathy, and 
losing sight altogether of propriety, policy, wisdom, my 

own outraged dignity, and Owen, who having entered 

the room unperceived, speedily challenged my attention 
by saying, — 

" Well, Peggy ! have you not a w^ord to say to me ?" 
If a thunderbolt had fallen at my feet — (to use an 
expression not uncommon in modem novels, the appli- 
cability of which I will not pause to discuss) — if a 
thunderbolt had fallen at my feet, I could not have ex- 
perienced greater terror or amazement. Scarcely retain- 
ing the command of my senses, I turned to him, ex- 
claiming — 

" Gracious Heavens ! Owen ! what has brought you 
here]" 

"An affectionate reception, truly," returned he, ap- 
parently a little amazed, — " I am sorry that my sudden 
apparition should disturb the even tenor of your house- 
keeping. I told you I would run down for a week or 
two, if I could ; and yesterday I got a put-off from 
Livingston, to whom I was goingfor the next fortnight: so, 
not conceiving It necessary to stand on much ceremony 
with you, I put myself into the mail last night — and 
here I am. One would almost fancy," added he, lowering 
his voice, with an expression of dry humour, " that I 
had interrupted a very interesting t6te-i-t6te.'* 

" Of course I am delighted to see you," said I, re- 
covering as well as I could from my bewilderment, and 
wishing him in the Queen's Bench, " only I was so ex- 



cessively surprised. Pray allow me to introduce— 
Captain Everard— Mr. Owen Forde." 

Captain Everard had risen from his seai, as sotm ai 
he became aware of the entrance of a stranger ; he gave 
Owen bow for bow with due courtesy, but, apparently 
quite unable to compel himself to the ordinary ciTiliiies 
consequent on an introduction, murmured something 
about an imaginary appointment, and walked atnight 
out of the room. 

"Pray, who may Captain Everard be?" inqnired 
Owen, " and, pray, where is my fair ward I" 

"Where, indeed r thought L Whata pair of questions 1 
I grew desperate, yet was my position so ludicrous thai 
I could almost Jjave laughed. I could not tell Oven 
what had happened, or rather what was happening, for 
many reasons — two of which were that I understood it 
very imperfectly myself, and that I did not know 
whether Edith would accept or refuse Everard. In the 
latter case it would certainly be the best policy to say 
nothing whatever about it Yet in my heart I fcl: 
almost certain that she would accept him — a suddea 
instinct seemed to have come upon me, and I marveled 
at my own previous blindness. Had I answered Owea't 
two questions with plain sincerity, I might have swd,— 
"Who is Captain Everard?— A pennileas soldier! 
Where is your ward!— In the garden accepting him f 
I believe Owen would have screamed ! And yet whu 
was I to do ? All this while it might be, and probably 
was, taking place, and nothing coiud be 'done to preveat 
it Hurriedly reviewing the circumstances of all parties, 
and trying to conceal my perturbation from Owen's 
surprised and inquiring eye, I resolved to get rid of 
him as quickly as possible, and to rush into the gardes 
and obtain an interview with Miss Einnaird, if possible, 
before she should see Captain Everard. So I answered 
my brother as indifferently as I could, 

" Ho is a friend of Captain Kinnaird*s, and is now 
staying with him. But, my dear Owen," ringing the bdl, 
" you must be tired to death, and chilled to an ickle. 
Light a fire directly in the bay-windowed bedroon^" I 
continued, addressing the servant who obeyed my 
summons, " get some hot water, and then let luneheoa 
be ready for Mr. Forde. While you are making your- 
self comfortable, Owen, I will find Edith, and prepare 
her for the formidable introduction. I think she Is 
walking in the garden." 

"With Lord Vaughan, I hope," observed Owen, 
complacently. 

Oh, with what compunction did I call to mind the 
triumphant letter which I had dispatched to Owen only 
a week ago, containing a rose-cqloured description of 
Lord Yaughan and his attentions ! " I don't know,"* 
was my insincere rejoinder, and, as my eyes involnntarily 
wandered to the window, I fancied I could detect Edith s 
form in the shrubberj', on the further side of the lawn. 
Was she alone 1 

" I hope," continued Owen, lowering his voice to a 
confidential tone, " I hope, my dear Peggy, that a&ir 
is progressing as favourably as when you last wnrte. 
Few things could give me more unmixed satisfisctics. 
I think it quite a case in which a very short engagement 
might be permitted, and I should not wonder if, instead 
of troubling Lady Frances with the chaperonage of ta 
unfledged debutante, I shall have to request hertonnd^- 
take the presentation of a bride— a much pleasanter 
office, I take it I shall win the lover s heart by bt 
readiness to shorten his probation, and, between oer- 
selves, I don't know any house that would afford me fa<^ 
good head quarters as his, during my London visit Tl^ 
experienced Lady Frances herself couldn't have pnrreJ 
a more judicious chaperon than you, my nnsophiscaied . 
sister. Je vous enfais mes complimens. After all, r&z j 
women have a prodigious advantage over us in that re- * 
spoct — your wit is inborn, and you don't require sa . 
apprenticeship to society to teach you how to me it | 
But what are you stretching your neck, and strainifif . 
your eyes, at the window fori my dear Peggy, I do W- 
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Here you have not heard a word 1 hare been saying. 
What w the matter r 

No ! Miss Kinnaird was not alone — and her companion 
was at least a head taller than Frank ! Could I be ex- 
pected to hear what Owen was saying] He reiterated 
his query—" What on earth is the matterl" 

" Oh nothing," cried I, " I was merely looking for 
Edith. I perfectly agree with you— nothing can be more 
judicious." 

" Than whatr demanded Owen- 
"I really must go for Edith/* exclaimed I. "Owen, 
your luncheon will be ready directly.** And out of Uie 
room I ran, fairly unable to endure it any longer. As 
I closed the door, I heard Owen's natural ejaculation, 
" Very unaccountable, really !" 

Almost on the threshold I met Captain Kinnaird, 
who, taking both my hands, thus greeted me, *' Con- 
gratulate me, my dear Miss Forde ! I'm afraid I didn't 
manage the matter- quite so delicately as I ought to 
hare done — or as it would hare been managed, had I left 
it in your hands — but all's well that ends well, you 
know, and the end of this is perfect. They are engaged 
hand and heart ! I're just been guilty of the cruelty, 
howerer, of breaking up their t6tc-l-t6te, for Edith was 
a good deal overcome — in fiact, altogether, — I agitated 
her excesslrely — so now I hare sent her to her own 
room to be quiet, and I rather think it will be best if 
you will be so kind as to go to her.'* 

"But, do you know what you hare done. Captain 
Kinnaird]" answered I ; "and what will be the end of 
itJ I hare not an idea that Mr. Forde will consent to 
80 unequal a marriage.'* 
"Mr. Forde!" 

'* Yes ; my brother ; your sister's guardian." 
" I'll be hanged if I erer thought of him for one 
single moment ! " cried the young man, impatiently 
stamping his foot. 

" 1 dare say not," obaerred I ; " but I assure you he 
is not a person to be trifled with, and I do not see the 
slightest hope of obtaining his consent. I am afraid 
you hare inrolred your sister's happiness rery rashly. 
What is more, rery unfortunately, my brother has 
arrired unexpectedly, and is this moment in the draw- 
ing-room ! " 

fie stared in my face in blank discomfiture. I found 
myself fast losing the tone -of rational remonstrance in 
which I had felt bound to begin the conrersation. " I am 
excessirely sorry," said I, answering his looks, for he 
did not speak a word ; " but I really don't see what is 
to be done. I will go to Edith, and try to prepare her 
for an interriew with her guardian. But I don't see 
that there is any use in deferring the eril hour ; and, if 
I were you, I would go at once ot Mr. Forde, and open 
the subject." 

" Couldn't it be concealed altogether]" suggested he. 
" She will be of age in three years." 

" I cannot countenance any such arrangement," re- 
turned I, with unwonted resolution. " Just reflect for 
a moment on the duplicity which it would inrolre ! 
your sister would be compelled to imply, if not to utter, 
a falsehood, ten times a day. The more fondly you lore 
her, the more anxiously ought you to aroid placing her 
in such a position." 

" You are right ! '* cried he, " and I spoke incon- 
siderately, as I beliere I generally do. Thank you for 
your adrice. I vnll go to Mr. Forde ! " and, erer as 
rapid in his morements as in his ideas, before 1 had 
time to answer, he was in the drawing-room. 

I stood still for a moment to collect my thoughts, 
and then went up stairs to Edith. I found her, as 
I bad expected, in a state of great agitation. She hid 
her face on my shoulder, wept, and spoke in broken 
sentences of her happiness and her astonishment It 
was presumption in her, she said — with the sweet ex- 
ajg^erution of a woman's lore, truer than truth — eren to 
think of one so imm^urably her superior; but her 
dcy otion must make up for her defects. At flrst I could do 



nothing but soothe and sympathise ; gradually I tried 
to bring her to the contemplation of possible difficult 
ties ; and, at last, with some trepidation, I broke to her 
the fact of Owen's arriral, and certain disapprobation. 
It did not produce the efiect which I had anticipated. 
She could scarcely be brought to entertain the idea of 
Owen as a person to be considered in the matter at all ; 
seemed to regard his consent or refusal with profound 
indifference ; and eren, as far as I could gather, appeared 
to think that three, fire, or ten years of delar would 
interfere but little with her happiness. She was absorl>ed 
by one feeling — filled with one idea — ^namely, that she 
was belored ; and ererything else seemed unreal to her. 
She heard and understood the words, but they made no 
impression ; there was not room for them in her heart 
I rerily beliere that, had she been told at tliat moment 
that she was nerer to see Ererard again, she would 
scarcely hare apprehended it as a misfortune. The con- 
sciousness of his lore would hare seemed to her enough 
for a lifetime. This, I knew, could not last ; but, while 
it was thus with her, arguments were rain ; so, haring 
acquitted my conscience, by informing her of the truth, 
I did not attempt to stem the tide of her feelings, and 
had rery nearly become as romantic as herself, when a 
tap at the door recalled me to sublunary affairs. 

" Come in 1 '* 

" If you please, ma'am, you are wanted in the drawing- 
room.'* 

The spell was broken ; and I went down like a crimi- 
nal to execution. 



BOULDER STONES, OB ERRATIC BLOCKS. 

In a former number of this Magazine we hare shewn 
that recent investigation and experiment have proved the 
words of our poet to be literally true, 

*' The glacier's cold and restless mass, 
Moves onwards, day by day," 

for it has been distinctly shewn, first, that glaciers are 
usually loaded with parallel heaps of Stones, often of great 
size, and extending along their whole lengtli, called mo- 
raines ; and aUo that they move steadily onwards with 
their rocky burden, which they deposit at the sides or ter- 
mination of the glacier. Here then we have an agent, 
gentle yet forcible, capable of conveying blocks otany 
weight, without subjecting them to the friction and wearing 
away of angular edt<e8, which would be the inevitable 
result of 8uch transportation by a stream of water. For 
the effect of a torrent upon the surface of rocky fragments 
would be proportioned to its power of bearing them along; 
and the large boulder stones, of which we have now to 
speak, being angular, and having no mark of attrition by 
water, we must by no means class these with such blocks, 
as testify by their roundness of form, the efiect of torrents 
or sea waves. A glacie^thus loaded and passing heavily 
over the surface of a rock, rubs and poliahes the plane over 
which it is eanied, leaving also deep undulating grooves 
and fine scratches upon the boundary rocks, as well as 
upon the plane beneath. These effects nave been observed 
in many parts of the world where there are now no glaciers ; 
leading some eminent geologists to suppose that classy 
plains must formerly have occupied the tracts whicn are 
now strewed with gravel and boulders. Two difficulties 
lie in the way of this supposition, — first the theory that 
our earth is gradually cooung, dependent upon the nebular 
hypothesis ;— and next, that the commencement of a glacier 
is, of course, always below the line of perpetual snow, 
and that, according to the present elevation of the Alps, 
the transported rocks Ijing above Neufchatel c<)uld not 
have been carried there by ils agency. But we have 
abundant proofs in other parts of the world, that a con- 
tinual alternation of depression and elevation is going on, 
and, although we have no means of ascertaining the cer- 
tainty of the process with respect to the Alps — and sub- 
sidence must be always difficult to detect, the movement 
itself tending to conceal all evidence of it— we may well 
imagine that it takes place with them as with the Cordil- 
leras of South America, the mountains of Norway, and 
other gigantic chains. It is more easy to suppose that the 
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Alps above the Rhine were once much more elevated 
than they now are, and that a vast glacier, filling the valley 
through which that river flows, deposited its accumula- 
tion of blocks and debris upon the sides of the Jura chain, 
than that a wave or deluge, however terrific, can have 
torn these granite masses from their native bed, in the Val 
Ferret, to the east of Mont Blanc, canied them a distance 
of seventy miles, and placed them on a *^ steep, almost 
precipitous, slope of bare or thinly covered rock," allow - 
mg them to retain their angular forms. 

It is necessary to notice another theory,— which is, that 
these boulders were transported by blocks of ice carried 
along b^ water, at a time when *^ it is probable that the 
proportional area of water in Europe was greater, and 
certain that the productions of the land and water had a 
more tropical character, at the same time that the snow 
line descended lower," than at this day. Professor Esmark 
proves, that formerly glaciers in Norway descended to a 
lower altitude than at present; and described a glacier- 
like dike or moraine in latitude 58^ 57', as lying close to 
the level of the sea, in a district where are now found only 
a few heaps of perpetual snow in the hollows of the moun- 
tains. French geologists have also shown from the presence 
of glacier dikes, and from the polished and scratched 
Bor&ces of the rocks, that in the Alps enormous bodies of 
ice formerly descended even to the border of the Lake of 
Geneva; much below the line of the present lowest 
descent. The theory that boulders were transported by 
floating ice supposes that the space between the Jura and 
the Alps was an arm of the sea, and that the grooves nnd 
strisB were made by ice blocks. But a bodjr of water 
sufficient to float such ponderous masses must either have 
been so many ages in vacating the valley, that these marks 
(if possible to nave been thus made,) would have been 
obliterated by its continued action, or it must have left its 
bed in consequence of sudden convulsions, which latter 
supposition is wholly contradicted by the position of the 
blocks. A convulsion — one or many — suflicient to convert 
the vallev of the Rhone from an area of the sea to diy or 
bo^ land— would not have left the blocks of the Jura 
poised on almost perpendicular steeps, or on slender 
pinnacles. 

Leaving the Alps, let us cast a rapid glance over Europe, 
and see what has been done in other countries by our 
much disputed agent. 

The erratic blocks and gravelly diluvium which cover 
the plain of central Europe, and the steppes of Russia, 
belong chiefly to the north, and probably owe their origin 
principally to the Scandinavian mountains : as in many 
parts of Sweden and Finland long parallel ridges have been 
observed where there are now no glaciers ; while extensive 
furrows and deep grooves mark the rocks over which they 
have been transported at the height of 1500 feet above the 
sea, but never above that altitude. In Russia, boulders are 
found to which no native place can be assigned in the 
neighbourhood ; in one district, lying upon the top of a 
ridge 300 feet above the nearest bed of the stone. 
The block out of which the pedestal for the statue of 
Peter the Great was formed, in the Isaac square, Peters- 
burgh, was a rolled boulder of red Finland granite, found 
with others in a bog between Petersbuig and Cesterbeck. 
It was diminished by cutting two-thirds away. It has been 
suggested that this rock must have been transported to the 
spot where it was found, before the Gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia wore their present features; the supposition of 
an increased temperature in those regions removes the 
difliculty. Near Oregrund, in Sweden, the rocks on the 
bench are ground ana polished to such a degree, that it is 
diflicult to walk upon them, and large bodies of ice an- 
nually descend from the coast. 

In Spain, between Salamanca and Fuentes Onores, are 
terraces 30 feet high on the side of the mountain, lying 
east and west, and about three miles from one to the other. 
These plains lie as high above the sea as any of the most 
elevated parts of Spain nnd Portugal except the summiu 
of the barrier mountains. These terraces somewhat 
resemble the parallel roads of Glenroy in Scotland, but 
unless we had a more definite description, it cannot be 
decided whether they be more probably the result of the 
action of water, or of ice. 

In Scotland the traces of glacier action are numerous 
and determinate. The parallel roads of Glenrov, as they 
are popularly called, require a separate notice. We there- 
fore leave them for the present, and remark, that upon 
the rocks in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh are furrows 



and scratches which show the agency of ice. Those near 
£klinburgh are parallel to each^er, extending in a1hie 
a little north of west and south of east, that is, in the fame 
direction as the valley of the estuary ; but, both to the 
eastward and westward, ther deviate f^om this line bj 
more than half a right angle; and on the 8oatb-w»£ 
part of Scotland they have no uniform directioD. In tfce 
north of Scotland, near Brora, the hills are marked ia 
parallel lines, north-west and south-east. In Stirlingshire 
rocks are seen marked by long linear scratches; sod 
having a considerable degree of polish. The furrows snd 
scratches are seen near Eldinburgn upon the peipendimlar 
rock ; the western face of the hills is chiefly marked, whils: 
on the opposite side a Ions bed of diluvium extends, coa- 
sisting of blue clav, with large erratic boulders imbedded 
in it. These boufders are also marked with parallel liaes, 
having one direction, which shows that they were held fet . 
whilst drifted across the country, and not rolled over aid | 
over like a pebble in a stream. 

On the western coast of Scotland we have evidencei of 
contrary action as reoards the elevation of the coai^ aod 
adjoining islands, and, as these are intimately connected 
with the existence of glaciers in bygone ages, they an 
worthy our notice. 

There is such a continuity of structure through Ae IsW* 
of Jura, Scarba, and Lunga, that the geological descriptiM 
of one would leave little to add respecting the others. Tt» 
dip of all is to the east, and the strata are oontiniK^ 
through all these islands, showing that probably they wtrt 
formerly united. The whiripool of^ Coryvreckan Ii« 
between Jura and Scarba ; it is caused bv a sunken pj7&- 
midal rock, rising with a steep acclivity from the bottom, 
which is 6000 feet deep, to within ninety feet of the saxfan 
the stream is thus obstructed, and, at a certain state of the 
tide, breaks with great violence. In the south of Jura 
and north of Isla are trap veins corresponding with csdi 
other ; in the sound between these islands is a small gnts. 
islet, called Glass, consisting of trap rock, and the sea rocb 
m the vicinity are all of the same material ; but there ii 
no great mass of trap in the neighbourhood. There art 
also frafpients of porphyry scattered over Jura, bat no 
veins of it. Isla is distinguiahed from most of the western 
islands b^ the magnitude and depth of diluTium fotmd 
there ; this is not the efflect of its streams, which have (mh 

{>loughed their wav- through the yielding materialsL Tb«r 
ie chiefly facing the south-west, forming a series of banb, 
in some places sixty feet high. 

" Their superficial extent,*' says McCuUoch, •* as wcM w 
depth, prevents the possibility of their having been fbrmei 
by any rivers which could have their rise in Isla ; and vt 
must therefore rest in the general conclusion, that the; 
appertain' to some unknown period, and to some dUurm 
action.** Besides rolled stones of the quartz, widA cot- 
stitutes the hi^h ridges of IsU and Jura, there are la^ 
masses of granite, '' a rock not existing in this chain, a&i 
of which no transported fragments have occurred among thr 
islands. To inquire whence is useless. If it is said, fi^: 
Cruachan,** (near Ben Voiriich and Loch Katrin) " (^ 
neareat mast of granite^ the extent and intricacy of t^ 
present intervening tracts of land offer an insupershle 
barrier.*' Doubtless they do so in the present state of tbr 
shore and sea; but the dip of these islands ffivesus a decli- 
nation in the exact direction of Ben Cruachan: tssc 
with the evidences of close geological affinity, it is n^ 
very unreasonable to imagine that the granite of tlie 
southern shore of Isla may have been transported from tir 
centre of Scotland before the disruption of the idands fnm 
the mainland ; whether by flood or glacier must be dele- 
mined by the form of the boulders ; though the latts'. 
lying upon the shore and exposed to the action of ^e 
waves, have doubtless lost whatever angularitr they fe^ 
merly possessed. 

In Arran, the centre of which is granite, there are te^ 
races in the glen through which the Toraa runs, in a dot^ 
east direction ; this alluvium cannot be brou^^t down ftas. 
a granite mountain by so sluggish a stream : and oa t^ 
summit of low hills are other alluvia, forming a nu^e cr 
the southern shore, where there are no waterHwarses x: 
bring them. Near Corry lie granite blocks of enons^si 
size; and others on the shore near Corygills, in saci 
situations that no possible road can be assuined fat t^er 
descent from their obvious origin. On T^t'^clash islai^ » 
an insulated granite boulder *, and there are others on tk- 
southem summits of the lower hills which are now sept- 
rated from the mountains by intricate and deep valleys. 
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Proceeding northward to Stafia, we there find transported 
stones, particularly on the abrupt edge of the western cliif ; 
all are of substances not found in sUu in StafJa, and not 
nearer than Mull, seven miles distant. McCulloch . sajs, 
they could have been brought by water, " either gradual 
or sudden, without supposing Staffa continuous with Mull.** 
The trap strata remain undisturbed, therefore the separa- 
tion must have taken place by gradual and tranquil action, 
not by violent dislocation from below. Staffa lies to the 
south west of Mull; and on the shore of Argyleshire, to 
the north-east, is found agranite boulder 42 feet high by 38 
feet ; it is supported upon three small stones, one of them 
granite, the others ironstone. This is at Appin ; there are 
numerous other granite boulders in this part of Scotland. 

In Sky the alluvial deposit lying sixty feet above the 
sea, near Kyleaken, is or the nature of the neighbouring 
mountains; but intermixed is gneiss, and hornblende 
schist, which are not found in the island. On the shores 
of Fladda, the small island in Loch Staflin (Sky) are 
numerous fragments of red sandstone, vrith a few of gneiss, 
both identical with the rocks of the opposite shores of 
Kasay and Bona. Red sandstone is not found in Htu in 
this part of Sky. If the distance of the opposed shores, 
and the direction of the tide stream, be considered, there 
is no reason to suppose that the detached stones of Fladda 
have been washed rrom Rasay, while there is no commu- 
nication between the islands which can have occasioned 
their being brought as ballast. 

In Sandy isle, one of the southern islets of the Hebrides, 
there are numerous blocks of red sandstone. No remains of 
this are found in strata on the island, but it forms a laive 
portion of the islands of Rum and Sky, luring to the north- 
east. The following is McCulloch's striking description of 
the scene. 

" The appearance produced by the fallen fragments is 
very remarkable, and cannot fail to strike a visitor on his 
first entrance into the valley of Coruisk. The interval 
between the borders of the lake and the side of Gars- 
veii is strewed with them ; the whole, of whatever size, 
lying on the surface in a state of uniform freshness and 
integrity, unattended by a single plant or atom of soil, as 
if they had all but recently fallen m a sincle shower. The 
mode in which they lie is no less remarkable. The bot- 
tom of the valley is covered with rocky eminences, of 
which the summits are not only bare, but often very 
narrow, while the declivities are always steep, and 
sometimes perpendicular. Upon these rocks fragments 
lie just as on more level ground ; and in positions so ex- 
traordinary that it is scarcely possible to conceive how 
they have risen so far after the rebound, or how they have 
remained balanced on the very verge of a j>recipice. One 
weighing about ten tons has become a rocking stone; 
another, not less than fifty tons, stands on a narrow, edge 
of rock 100 feet higher than that ground below which 
must have first met it in the descent. Possibly the pre- 
sence of snow at the time of its fiUl may assist in explaining 
this remarkable appearance.** 

We wonder that the transporting agency of ice did not 
strike Mr. McCulloch in viewing this scene, as the idea of 
a rock rebounding from a valley, and then fixing itself 
upon a rocky pinnacle, could not have been seriously held 
by him. In our former examples of boulders in the isles 
of Scotland, we had only the probability of glacier agency ; 
here we have scarcely a possibilitv of any other. It is 
evident that a torrent of water could not have left these 
rocks with their pinnacles and sharp edges imcovered by 
hmaller debris, as they must have been the earliest depo- 
^itions of the torrent, and a quantity of sand and soil must 
have been afterwards brought down from the high lands. 
Also no torrent powerful enough to move such rocks would 
have left them nicely poised upon the edge of a precipice. 
Nopower but that of a glacier could have d^ne tnis. 

We thus see that the granite boulders of the west of 
Scotland point to the central mountains of that country 
as their original seat ; and we have also seen such evidences 
of quiet and gradual subsidence among the isles lyin^ the 
nearest to the coast, as mav well lead to the supposition 
that those mountains also nave greatly subsided; and that 
in remote times they were sufficiently elevated to send forth 
icy streams laden with their characteristic burdens. In those 
times perhaps the isles of Jura, &c formed a part of the 
mainland, from which they were afterwards gradually and 
quietly disjoined; we should remember that this quiet 
disruption or subsidence, of which we have certain proofs, 
totally denies the possibility of convulsive movements 



sufiRciently powerful to throw the travelled blocks ftcm 
Cruachan, or any other mountain of the. interior of 
the country. In England also we see effects which 
can scarcely be referred to any other agency than that of 
glaciers ; but the evidences of subsidence are less plain. 
On the continent drifts have been traced in distinct 
directions, northward from the Alps, and southward 
from the Scandinavian chain ; but in England the course 
of the transported masses from the mountains of West- 
moreland ana CumberTand, is chiefly to the south and east, 
slig;htly to the north, and not at all to the west; " so that 
while there is scarcely any appearance of transported gravel 
on the borders of Scotland, the boulders have crossed the 
deep and broad vale of the Eden, and have afterwards 
traversed the Penine hills, over a pass 900 feet above the 
Eden. This chain must, however, have been in existence, 
and have acted in some measure as a great natural dam, 
limiting the eastward distribution of the blocks ; for the' 
moving force was sufi[icient to carry the drift to the south, 
over all the undulated and hilly region between the moun- 
tain border of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and the Irish 
sea ; the continuity being perfect, at least as far as Bridge- 
worth, more than ISO miles from the origin of the trans- 
ported matter." 

The granite.of Shap, in Westmoreland, is so peculiar as 
to be easily recognised, even in boulders which have tra- 
velled nearly across England. There is a block of this 
granite at Darlington ; others at Barton, and in the Tees 
at Piercebridge, and near Newton ; also in the b&nks of 
the Seine. Between Embleton and Elwick there is an 
accumulation of diluvial matter, which begins to rise into 
elevated ridges; thence ranging about ten miles nearly 
due north over the centre of the adjacent limestone, 
these ridges terminate at Wardenlaw Hill, in a capping 
200 feet thick, and overlooking all the neighbouring emi- 
nences. This transported matter is of granite, and some 
specimens of which it would be difficult to refer to their 
native seat. 

Near East Bergholt in Suffolk are transported blocks 
and other diluvial materials. At Stratford St Maiy in 
the same cotmty, Mr. Clarke says he has *^ collected speci- 
mens of nearly every rock in England, to the north-west 
of Suffolk." There are beds of marine shells in the 
eastern cliffs of Norfolk, which show that coast to have 
been rising ; and the same process is taking place in Nor- 
way and the north of Sweden, while the most southern 
part of the latter country, Scania, is subsiding. The isjand 
of Saltholm in the Sound, opposite to Copenha^n, is men- 
tioned in the records of the Chapter of Koeskilde, in the 
13th century, on account of the income which the cleigy 
derived from it ; at present it is hardly five feet above the 
level of the sea, by which it is overflowed almost every 
autumn, the cattle which graze there in summer taking 
refuge upon some artificial mounds. It is evident theS 
this island cannot have risen since the above date ; it has 
much more probably subsided, or its revenues could not 
have been worthy of notice. On the Danish coast of the 
Sound, six mills northward of Copenhagen, a raised beach 
occurs about six feet above the level or the sea ; and 
houses have been built between it and the present beach. 
The island of Bornholm, north-east of Rugen, is also rising, 
according to calculation, about a foot in a century. It is 
curious, m connexion with this, that the slight earthquakes 
which are felt in Sweden almost every year are never ex- 
perienced in Denmark, and that a shock of an earthquake 
which, in August, 1829, was felt so strongly on the Danish 
coast of the Sound that the terrified fishermen in some 
places left their houses, was not at aU perceived on the op- 
posite Swedish shores. 

Professor Forbes mentions the appearance of a former 
glacier, noticed by Mr. Vigne in his travels in Kashmir. 
At the fbot of the Diharah hills between Ghizni and 
Karohi there are small peaks of limestone, and denuded 
masses of hardened shingle ; and on the plain there lay, 
with no rock of the kind near it, a large accidental blooL 
of limestone. At Dukhun, near Ahmednuggur, boulders 
cover fields of many acres. They are firom 20 to 70 feet 
high, and as much in diameter ; and are piled on each 
other, fifty or sixty in the compass of two square miles, 
with not a stone between them. In the neighbouring fields 
there are no such remains. The Sewalik hills lie at the 
toot of the Himalebs, with which they are sometimes 
connected by a chain of low hills, and sometimes separated 
by valleys from three to ten miles in width. These hills 
consist of beds of boulders or shingle, of sands hardened 
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to every degree of consistency, and other substances, the 
strata dipping generally towards the north, lliese hills 
have been mentioned as the remains of glaciers, but it is 
probable that they owe their formation equally to deposits 
ih>m the Himalehs by means of other agents than ice. 

On the new continent the evidences of former glaciers 
are in proportion to the other natural characters of that 
magnincent country. On the shores of Lake Huron lie 
boulders of rocks not found within the distance of six hun- 
dred miles, mostly of granite and porphyry. There is 
also the same appearance as in Europe, of rock smoothed 
and furrowed, wherever the drift has come in contact with 
them. Between the All^any mountains and the Atlan- 
tic ocean, the diluvium conceals the underlying deposits 
on the eastern part of this extensive territory, consisting 
chiefly of fine sand and gravel, but the pebbles even there 
belong almost entirely to the older rocks of the interior. 
As we advance from the coast towards the west, the mass 
of diluvial matter becomes coarser and less sandy ; and 
at length, near the rocky boundary of the plain, the gravel 
is much coarser, rolled blocks and large boulders occurring, 
but alternating with clayey beds, sufficiently pure to be 
used in the manufacture of bricks. Diluvium is also feen 
west of the Alleghanies, throughout the region of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, north of Alabama, where not a boulder 
appears on the face of the land. In Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Indiana, detached blocks brought from a great distance, 
and weighing several hundred pounds, rest on the ordinary 
finer diluvium, and are promiscuously dippersed; the 
direction of the drift being m variably from the north-west 
and north. 

In Canada the boulder formation is mixed with marine 
shells, showing, according to Mr. Lyell, "a more arctic 
climate than now obtains in the neighbourhood." The 
boulders are of primary rocks occurring at different levels, 
not resting on each other, but with apparently quiet depo- 
sitions of clay, gravel, and sand between them, in which the 
Testacea found there had lived and died. Some of the 
shells are broken, others have both valves joined as when 
they lived. " But all idea of these shells, together with 
the clay, sand, gravel, and boulders having been drifted 
together into their present position, by a violent current 
or rush of water, must be given up at once, when I state 
the fact, that the Terebratvla psitiacea, which are so 
fragile that the smallest stones would be sufficient to 
destroy them if carried along, even with a moderate 
degree of violence, by moving water, are found with their 
valves together, and their long brittle teeth entire as when 
they were living. The whole of the facts lead me to infer, 
that these numerous erratic blocks have been carried by 
ice, and dropped from time to time on the bed of the 
tertiary sea. 

In South America the boulder formation is extensive 
and interesting, but would recjuire more space than we 
can now give to it. Mr. Darwin says, that the agency of 
ice alone can be applied to the transported blocks, but he 
concludes that this must have been by icebeyts rather than 
by glaciers. To his interesting volume upon the dis- 
coveries which he made in the Southern hemisphere we 
must refer our readers. 



Village Tales from the Black Forest, translated from 
the Oerman q/* Aukrbaoh, by Meta Taylor. Boque : 
Pleetrstreet. 

The interest of these tales depends upon the severe and 

unadorned truthfulness of their delineations of character, 

, rather than upon variety of incident, the expression of 

• highly wrought feeling, or artificial management of 

I plot. As the name of the author is advancing into 

considerable notoriety, we think it right to give our 

readers an example of his style, for which purpose we 

select, perhaps not the best, but the shortest, and for 

that reason the most suitable for our pages, of the tales. 

THE BBOTHEBS. 

Ir the thinly inhabited little street, called the 
" Kniebis/* in the village of Nordstetten, stands a 



small house, which, beside a stable and a shed, has odIt 
three windows, partly patched with paper. At the U^ 
garret window hangs a shutter, suspended by a single 
hinge, and threatening to fall on the heads of the 
passers-by. Behind the house is a garden which, 
although small, is divided into two by a hedgerow rf 
withered thorns. 

In this house lived two brothers, who had kept «p i 
constant and bitter enmity for fourteen years. As in 
the garden, so also in the house, everything was dividol 
into two parts, from the garret down to the little oellsr. 
The trap-door was open ; but in the cellar below eaA 
of the brothers had his own stores, shut off by laths, 
and locked up. Padlocks were put on all the doors, &s 
if an attack of thieves were hourly expected- The stabte 
belonged to one brother, the shed to the other ; not a 
word was spoken in the house, except an occasional 
oath, muttered by one of the brothers. 

Michael and Conrad (so the brothers were named) 
were advanced in years, and both were single. Connd 
had been married, but his wife had died eariy; and 
Michael hAd always remained a bachelor. 

A large old chest was the first cause of this feclinf 
between the brothers.^ 'Upon the death of their mother, 
everything had been 'divided between them ; for their 
sister, who was married and settled in the village, hsd 
already received her portion. Conrad declared he hftd 
bought the chest with his own money, which be earned 
by breaking stones upon the roads. He said that be 
had only lent it to his mother, and at her death ii 
became his property again. Michael, on the contrary, 
asserted that, as Conrad had always lived with his 
mother, and been maintained by her, he could not 
possess any property of his own. After an angry qaair^l 
between the brothers, the aflair was referred to (be 
bailiff, and afterwards to the court at Horb ; and it wai 
finally decreed that, as they could not settle the matter 
amicably, everything in the house, including the chert 
in dispute, should be sold by auction, and the proceed* 
shared between them. Even the house itself wm pot 
up for sale, but, as no purchaser could be fonnd, the 
brothers were obliged to keep it. 

They had now to repurcha^ their own goods and 
chattels, their beds, and other things, by public aoctiea. 
To Conrad this was a great grief, for he had more 
feeling than is Qrdinarily met with. There are in eveir 
house many things which possess a value beyond their 
market price ; for thoughts and recollections are attached 
to them, in which the world at large can have no share 
Such things ought to be preserved, and quietly handed 
down from generation to generation, that their worti 
may remain unimpaired ; for, as soon as they pass into 
the hands of strangers, their value, as a sacred inherit- 
ance, is lost. 

Conrad repeatedly shook his head, as these thoughts 
crossed his mind, when some old piece of household 
furniture or other was knocked down to him ; and w^ 
his mother's hymn-book, with its silver clasps and 
studs, was offered for sale, and a pedlar took it in La 
hand to weigh the silver, the blood flew to his £sce, and 
he bid for the book at any price. At last came the 
turn for the chest to be sold. Michael hemmed aloud, 
looked at his brother with slu air of defiance, and ia- 
stantly bid a considerable sum. Conrad quickly bad a 
florin more, without raising his eyes, and all the whik 
counting the buttons on his jacket. But Michael 
looking boldly around, bid still higher. No other per- 
son advanced more ; but out of bravado neither of the 
brothers would let the other have the thing in dispute . 
moreover, each thought to himself that he ^onld oalj 
have to pay the half, and so went on bidding hi^^r 
and higher. At length the chest was knocked down U 
Conrad for eight>and-twenty florins, more than five 
times its worth. 

For the first time Conrad now raiaed his eyes, tad 
his look was quite altered ; he cast a scornful ^aneeM 
Michael, and, trembling with nge, exclaimed, " Wka 
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you die. Til make yon a present of the ohest for a 
coffin t** These were the last words he spoke to him 
for fourteen years. 

The story of the chest soon spread through the vil- 
lage, and became the subject of general raillenr and 
jokes. When any one met Conrad, he remarked how 
shamefully Michael had behayed; and the former 
worked himself up by degrees into a fury. The two 
brothers were of very different diftpositiona, and each 
pursued his own way in life. Conrad kept a cow, which 
he used to yoke wiUi his neighbour Christian's cow for 
field work; whilut in his spare time he broke stones on 
the roads, for which he was paid sixpence a day. He 
was very short-sighted, and walked unsteadily ; and 
whenever he struck a spark to light his pipe, he held 
the tinder close to his nose, to make sure that it was 
alight ; so, throughout the yillage he went by the name 
of "Blind Conrandle." 

Michael was the very reverse of his brother ; he was 
tall and slim, and walked with a firm step, carrying 
himself with all the air of a peasant ; not that he was 
one exactly^ but it was useful to him in his trade to 
appear so. He dealt in old horpes, and people have a 
much greater confidence in a horse which they purchase 
from a fellow in a smock-frock. Michael had once 
been a farrier, but was unlucky in business ; so he either 
sold or let his fields, gave himself up to horse-dealing, 
and lived th6 life of a gentleman. He was a person of 
great importance throughout the country ; for a distance 
of six or eight miles round he knew the exact state of 
all the stables, just as well as a statesman knows the 
statistics of foreign countries, and the position of dif- 
ferent cabinets ; and, as the latter learns the disposition 
of the people through the public journals, so Michael 
sounded the country folks, and got at his information 
in the public-houses. In every village, too, he had some 
idle fellow as his resident, with whom he held frequent 
Kccret conferences, and who ia all cases of need used to 
despatch an express— in his own person— to Michael, a 
job for which he merely demanded a bottle of wine. 
But Michael had also his secret agents, who instigated 
the stable-lads to acts of revolt ; and it generally hap- 
pened that he had in his shed (which served him for a 
utable) some jaded old horse, which he tricked out for 
sale in a new campaign ; he coloured the hair over its 
eyes, filed its teeth,' and though the noor beast could no 
longer eat anything else but bran, what cared he 1 The 
next market-day he was s^re to got rid of it for more 
than its worth. 

On these occasions he had his peculiar tricks and 
stratagems : for instance, he used to place some accom- 
plice in the market-place, who would pretend to want 
to make an exchange ; then they would come to high 
words, and Michael would cry aloud, " I can't exchange; 
I have neither food nor stall-room, and if I have to sell 
the horse for a dollar, it can't be helped, go he must" 
At another time he would play a still deeper trick ; for 
a few pence he got some poor bumpkin to ride the horse 
up and down the market, as if it were his own, and 
then said to the bystanders, — " Ah, if a fellow had that 
horse who knew how to manage him, he would soon 
bring him into condition, and make a handsome beast 
of him : his make is perfect ; he wants nothing but 
flesh, and then he would fetch his twenty dollars at the 
least." 

Then Michael soon found a purchaser, bargained with 
him for a commission fee, and thus got a double profit 
by the sale of his own horse. He hated any law trans- 
actions, which required a guarantee for soundness ; and, 
when pushed to this extremity, would rather sacrifice a 
couple of florins than enter into any such engagement : 
nevertheless, he had often a law-suit on his handf«, which 
ute up the horse together with the profit. Still there was 
such a charm in this free, rovimr, and idle life, that, 
taking the good with the bad. Michael could not resolve 
to ^ve up horse-dealing. He acted on the principle, 
" Never go home from market without striking a bar- 



gain." The.JewB were also veiy nsefiil to him, and he in 
tnm played into their hands. 

When Michael, on his way to market or return home, 
saw Conrad breaking stones upon the road, he cast a 
look at him, half in pity half in scorn, and thought, 
'' Poor devil ! breaking stones there from morning to 
night for sixpence a day, whilst I can earn, even with 
moderate good luck, six florins." Conrad, short-sighted 
as he was, noticed his brother's scornful look, and 
worked away, banging and splitting the stones till they 
flew right and left. We shall see, however, which got 
on best in the world. Michael was a great favourite in 
the village, for he could go on telling tales from morn- 
ing till night, and knew all the tricks and ways of the 
world. Of better things he certainly knew little ; for, 
though he occasionally went to church, he went, as too 
many do, without giving a thought to what he heard, 
and without bettering his life. 

Conrad too had his faults, foremost amongst which 
was his enmity to his brother, and the manner in which 
he showed this. When any one asked him, *' How does 
your brother Michael go onT' he only answered by 
making a sig^ with his hand under his chin, as much 
as to say, " Some day or other he will be hanged !** 
The folks were of course not sparing in putting this 
question, and a great shout always followed when they 
got Conrad to give his usual reply. In other ways, too, 
the villagers excited the mutual enmity of the brothers, 
not exactly out of malice, but for idle fim. Michael, 
however, only shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, 
when they talked of Conrad as " the poor devil." 

The brothers never remained together in the same 
room; if they chanced to meet in the village inn, or in 
their sister's house, one of them instantly hurried away. 
Nobody thought of a reconciliation between them, and, 
whenever two men quarrelled, it was a proverbial 
saying, " They lived like Michael and Conrad.*' 

At home the brothers spoke not a word, nor did they 
ever look at one another when they met Nevertheless, 
if either of them observed that the other was unwell and 
kept his bed, he would instantly run to his sister, who 
lived at some distance, and say to her, *' Oo up, and see 
him ; I think something is the matter with him." And 
on his return home he would move about and work 
quietly and without noise, so as not to disturb the other. 
Bdt abroad, and among the neighbours, Michael and 
Conrad lived in perpetual enmity, and no one imagined 
that a spark of affection still existed in their hearts. 

This state of things continued for fourteen yean. 
Meanwhile, by constantly buying and selling, all the 
money which Michael gained fh)m the sale of his two 
fields had slipped through his fingers, he knew not how. 
But Conrad had bought another field from a neighbour 
who was about to emigrate, and had paid nearly all the 
purchat^e-money. Michael now set up as a kind of agent 
or adviser to other people in makmg their bargains, 
and he calculated that, by the sale of sinother field, he 
should bring matters round, and set himself up in busi^ 
ness again. " And there arose up a new king in Egypt" 
The villagers of Nordstetten might, in a peculiar man- 
ner, apply this verse of Exodos to themselves. The old 
parson was dead ; he had been a good man, but had let 
things go their own way. His successor, on the con- 
trary, was a zealous young man, who was for setting 
every thing to rights ; and certainly he accomplished a 
good deal. One Sunday, after morning service, the pea- 
sants were sitting and chatting together on the timbers 
which lay near the village pump, and which were 
intended to build the new engine house. Michael was 
one of the group ; he sat, with his elbows fixed on his 
knees, looking on the ground and chewing a straw. 
Little Peter, the son of John the watchman, a boy of 
five years old, ran past, when one of the villagers called 
to the child, and said, putting his hand into his pocket, 
" Hollo, Peter 1 here's a handful of nuts for you, if you 
make a face like Conrad. What does Conrad do T The 
child shook his head, and was running off; for he was 
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a sensible little urchin, and was afraid of Michael ; but 
they held him fiut, till at last he made the sign of 
hanging under lus chin. At this there was a shout of 
laughter, that might be heard through the whole village. 
But, when the boy asked for the nuts, it turned out that 
the man who had promised them liad none ; and a fresh 
shout arose as the boy ran up to the cheat and gave him 
a ki<^. Meanwhile the new parson had come down the 
little hill by the court-house, and stood watching all 
that passed ; but, just as the boy Peter was going to be 
beaten for Ms demand of the nuts, the parson stepped 
quickly up, and snatched the boy away. Instantly all 
the peasants drew back, and took off their caps. The 
parson now beckoned to the sexton, who happened to 
be standing by, to accompany him through the village, 
and learnt from him the whole story about the enmity 
of the brothers, and all that we have related above. The 
following Saturday, as Conrad was breaking stones in 
the villa^, he received an invitation to call upon the 
parson the next morning after service. He stared at 
the sexton, lus pipe went out, and for a minute the 
stone remained unbroken under his wooden-soled shoe. 
He could not conceive what was to happen at the par- 
sonage, and would gladlv have gone that very instant 
The invitation was brought to Michael just as he was 
'' polishing the Sunday boots" of an old horse, for so he 
called cleaning the hoofs. He was whistling a snatch 
of a song, but stopped short in the middle, knowing full 
well the lecture that was in store for him, and glad to 
have time to prepare a aaucj reply, scraps of which he 
muttered to himself. 

On Sunday morning the parson preached a sermon 
from a verse of the 188d Psalm : " Behold, how good 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity." He pointed out how all earthly happiness and 
fortune are as nothing, unless shared and eiyoyed with 
those who have rest^ with us on the same mother*s 
breast He showed how those parents can never be 
happy in this world, nor blest in the next, whose chil- 
dren are estranged frt>m one another by envy, hatred, 
or malice; he quoted the example of Cain and Abel, 
and showed how brotherly hate was the first cause of 
sin. All this, and much more, the parson spoke with 
a clear and thundering voice, till the people said, one 
to another, " He'll bring the walls about our ears ! " 
But, alas! it is often easier to move stone walls than the 
hardened hearts of men. Barbara wept bitterly as she 
thought of the conduct of her brothers ; and, although 
the parson addrrased his remarks to his auditors at 
large, and urged every one to lay his hand upon his 
heart, and ask himself whether he had a true affection 
for his kindred, nevertheless every one present felt sure 
thai he referred to Michael and Conrad. 

The two brothers were standing not far from one 
another ; Michael bit his cap, which he held between 
his teeth, but Conrad stood listening, with open mouth; 
and once, when their eyes met, the cap fell from Mi- 
chaeVs hand, and he stooped down quickly to pick 
it up. 

The psalm tune ended with a soft and peaceful close ; 
but, before the last sounds died away, Michael had loft 
the church, and was standing at the parsonage door. 
It was still locked, so he went into the garden, and 
stood for a time beside the bee-hivca, watching the busy 
activity of the little creatures. " They know not what 
Sunday is \" thought he to himself; "and I, too, have 
no Sunday in my way of living, for I have no regular 
day of work." Then, again, he thought, " How many 
hundred brothers and sisters live together in such a 
hive, and tM work like their parents!" But he did 
not give way to these thoughts long, and resolved not 
to let the parson lecture him. As he turned toward the 
church-yard, the last words of Conrad recurred to his 
mind, and he involuntarily clenched his fist. 

When Michael came out of the garden, he found 
Conrad and the parson already engaged in eager con- 
versation. The latter, who seemed to have given up 



expecting him, rose, and begged him to take & diair; 
but Michael, pointing to his brother, answered, "^ With 
all respect to vour Beverence, I cannot sit down in the 
same room with that man. Your Beverence has not 
been long in- the village, and yon know not what a 
sackful of lies he is— a sneaking, hypocritical fdlow.* 
Then, trembling with rage, he continued : ** That maa 
is the cause of all my nusfortunes ; he banished peaee 
from our house, and drove me to take to hoTse^dealing, 
and bad ways. Ah !" he exclaimed, darting » fierce 
look at Conrad, "you prophesied — yes, you — Uiai I 
should hang myself in a halter; but, mark me,yoar 
tum will come first !" 

The parson allowed them to vent their rage, oidy 
interposing his authority to check any personal vio- 
lence. He felt sure that, when their long-fostered and 
secret anger was exhausted, some remains of brotherly 
love would still be found, and brought to light ; but 
he was in part disappointed. 

At length both brothers sat down, speechleas, and 
breathing hard. The parson then addressed them, at 
first in a gentle tone, disclosing all the hidden lecenes 
of the heart ; but it was in viun — ^they botii cast their 
eyes down upon the floor. He then pictored to them 
the anguish of their parents in the next woiid. Conrad 
signed, but did not raise his eyes. Then the panon 
summoned all his power, and with a voice like that of 
a denouncing prophet, he reminded them how, after 
death, they would have to appear before the jndgmeat- 
seat, and Uiere answer fearfully for the sin of brotherir 
hate. He ended; and there was a silence. Conrad 
wiped the tears from his eyes with Ms sleeve ; then b 
rose from his chair, and said, " Michael !** 

Michael had not heard that sound for so many yeazs, 
that he started, and looked up. Conrad stepped nearer, 
and said, " Michael, forgive me ! " The hands of the 
brothers were in a moment fast locked ih one another; 
and the parson laid his hand upon them to bless the act. 

When Michael and Conrad were seen coming dowm 
the little hill by the court-house, hand-in-bana, ererr 
eye was upon them — ^not a man but felt a secret joj 
at his heart. As soon as they reached home, the fist ! 
thing they did on entering the house was to wrench cfi < 
every padlock and fastening ; and having done ao^ they 
went into the garden, and levelled the hedge with the 
ground ; no matter what cabbages were destroyed, aH 
token of their former discord had instanUv to be re- 
moved. Then they went to their sister's noose, a&d 
they all ate together at the same table. 

In the afternoon the two brothers sat in the chnrck 
side by side, and each held a comer of their mother's 
hymn-book in his hand. 

From that time forwards their lives were spent hi^ 
pily, in unity of spirit, and in the bonds of peace. 
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LINES TO A BEAUTIFUL SPRING IN A VILLAGE. 



Once more, awreet fetroaitt ! with Idow foot ws^d*nng near, 

I bless thy njilky waters cold and clear. 

Escaped the flashing of the noontide hours, 

With one fresh garland of Pierian flowery 

(Ere from thy zephyr-haunted brink I turn) 

My languid hand shall wreath thy mossy urn. 

For not through pathless grove, with murmur rude. 

Thou Boothest the sad wood-nymph— Solitude : 

For thine unseen in cavern depths to well, 

The hermit-fountain of some dripping cell ! 

Pride of the vale ! thy useful streams supply 

The scattered cots and peaceful hamlet nigh. 

The elfin tribe, around thy friendly banks. 

With infant uproar and soul-soothing pranks, 

Releas'd from school, their little hearts at rest. 

Launch paper navies on thy waveless breast. 



The rustic tere, at: eve, with pengi^ look, • 
Whistling lorn ditties, leam qponjiis «rool^ 
Or startling, pauses with hope-mingled dread. 
To list the much-lovVi maid's aecus^med tread : 
She, vainly mindful of her dame's command, 
Loiters, the long-fill'd pitcher in her hand. 
Unboastful stream ! tho^ fount with pebbled feUs 
The faded form of past delight recalls. 
What time the morning sun of hope arose. 
And all was joy, save when another's woes 
A transient gloom upon my soul imprest, 
Like passing clouds impictur'd on thy breast. 
Life's current then ran sparkling to the noon. 
Or silViy, stole beneath the pensive moon ; 
Ah ! now it works rude brakes and thorns among. 
Or o'er the rough rock bursts and foams along I 

Coi^idge, 



THE CINQUE PORTS.— DOVEB. 



We all know that " it is but a step from Dover 
to Calais," though, if all we hear be true, that 
"step" is sometimes a doleful and weary one; 
RufSciently so to call up pathetical ima^nin«:s in 
the " sea-sick" mind, of the delights of dusty high 
roads, and even of those lines 

" Where all antipathies to comfort dwell," 

the railroads. Yet, if ancient records speak sooth, 
our ancestors might, (had they invented steam,) 
have travelled by railway from London to Paris, 
if some nntowara convulsion in ancient days had 
not ruthlessly riven eur little island from its parent 
earth; op if the perpetual contests of Neptune's 
angry hosts of the north and southern oceans had 
not, by slower degrees, but with eaually certain re- 
sult, worn away the obstacle whicn opposed their 
meeting. 

For there is fin old tradition, — one, too, which has 
not lacked the support of the learned, — that our 
little island, which rises so proudly from her 
surrounding waves — which towers so inde- 
pendently from the bosom of the hoary deep— and 
which boasts so loftily of her Queenship over the 
whole earth, was orce in truth and reality only an 
insignificant corner of the continent of Kurope ;' 
and consequently, that " Master John Bull," of in- 
dependent fame, was, not metaphorically, but 
literally, a born brother of " Mounseer." But 
wince not so clesperately, John! It was in your 
nonage ; nay, you were hardly even in your cradle : 
it was when the Aborigines of the earth were 
nursing mothers of future Goths and Scandinavians; 
when even Gauls were hid in the womb of futurity; 
when Franks were an unimaginable mystery, au(J 
French " lingo" and English " bullisra" were not. 
Therefore, John, be appeased : the " smiling plains" 
of modem France were then rugged enough even 
for thy fierce tread. 

The early annals of ours, as of other countries, 
are somewhat enveloped in fable, somewhat in- 
volved in obscurity; but our imaginations will 



(1) The exactly corresponding, yet somewhat peculiar form of 
the Dover and Calais cliR^. the existence of a reef of rocks of 
similar formation across the strait, and not far beneath the surface 
of the water, and the probable redemption of Holland, Zealand, 
and part of Flinders froih the .sea, are the chief circumstances 
which have induced some writers to believe that England was once 
a peninsula, not an island. 



easily conceive not merely the probahility, but Ae 
certainty, of there having been loves, wars, murders, 
tumults, kings and usurpers innumerable, before 
there were historians to record, or chroniclen to 
transmit their names to posterity. 

Yet do old chronicles — in some de^^ree legendary, 
no doubt— carry us back to a period suflficienuy 
early to satisfy all our yearnings after the antiquity 
of our land: — even to the time when 
** — ^in hir yonger years 
Vast eaithbred Giants woo'd her— ** 

Even at this period, as ever since, DoYer was 
marked out as the arena of chivalry. Xl^oae hap- 
pily constituted souls who, as a leafned writer 
remarks, " swallow Jeffrey of Monmouth without 
chewing," may delight in his vivid and minute de- 
scription of the fearful encounters here df •• myghtie 
and strong Gyants." In these pages i% maj suffice 
to remark that Brute, the great grandson of ^neas, 
in obedience to the decree of an oracle, ^veiled 
to accomplish his fortunes somewhere about the 
time that Eli was judge in Israel. On arri^-ing at 
our happy island, he found it inhabited ^y guuits, 
whom be was fated \o destroy, and tlie death of 
one of the hugest of these, called Gog Magog, by 
a push over the cliff at Dover, first gave name and 
fame to the place. 

It is to a period later t))an thfs, and yet one 
deeply involved in the mists of otMscurtty — the 
rei^i of Lear, a Bntis)i )(i^n^^ }^\ ^«\^fiBTe has 
referred that descnution ofone of^ie Cj^ ol Dover, 
which, more than all the histories ever WTitteji,has 
rendered tliis place familiar to the ima|^iuitions of 
bis countrymen. 

"Howfearftd 
And dizzy His, to cast one's eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway lir. 
Show soaroe so gross as beetles : Half-way dova ' 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadral trade I 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach. 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish*d to her cock; her cock, a bnoy 
Almost too small for sight: The mormnring surge. 
Cannot be heard so high: — Fll look no more; 
Lest my brain tnm, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong." 

This cliff, however, which still hears the name ; 
of Shakapeare's Cliff, is supposed from the consitaDt ., 
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abrading of the summit andsnrface, and the nnceas- 
ine wearing of the sea at its base, to bear a veiy 
di flerent, and a mnch less impoaing, aspect than it 
did in the time of the poet. 

It is yet, however, sufficiently formidable for the 
unaccustomed foot to approach its Tergevery care- 
fully, and for the unaccustomed eye to scan but 
fearfully the depths below; and we rather wonder 
at, than admire, the nerves of the lady who, Uie 
other day, could allow a coast-guardsman to descend 
this fearful cliff in search of her parasol, which had 
escaped from her hand, and scale it again with the 
rescued ornament J That thesci brave and adven- 
turous men are accustomed to such exploits in the 
performance of a peremptory duty, can hardly 
justify the exposing them to a certain risk for an 
inadequate cause. 

Our readers are probably all aware that this 
celebrated cliff has been excavated, and that all its 
gnomes and spirits are put to flight for ever by a 
railway tunnel through its heart 

Shakspeare's Cliff is situated on the opposite side 
of the ravine (in which the original town of Dover 
lay) from that hill which, having^ from time imme- 
morial borne a fortified erection^ is called the 
Castle HilL It is hardly necessary to state that 
the lofty chalk difis collocated here give not only 
a majestic and imposing aspect to Dover, but led 
doubtless to its origmal and long continued 
imprortance, as offering not merely a natural barrier 
against hostile attacks, but one which a few ad- 
ditional precautions rendered an almost impregni^ 
ble safeguard to the rising town, built in the ravine 
at the edge of the haven, the waters of which flowed 
much farther inland than they now do ; Dover, in 
common with the other Cinque Ports, having been 
deserted by the sea, but, more happily placed than 
they, having been still able to conquer this draw- 
back, and to maintain its maritime importance. 

It seems to be pretty well ascertained that it was 
on the clifls at Dover the Britons made that for- 
midable display which, probably more than the 
inaccessibility of the coast (for the natural harbour 
which led to a commodious haven was there) drove 
Caesar from the shore. Succeeding Romans, who 
in dne time achieved what Cssar had little more 
than attempted, were so fiiUy aware of the natural 
capabilities of the place, that they early enlarged, 
extended, altered, and adapted as a Roman station, 
the British fortification which they found there, 
and in which, tradition says, Arviragus the British 
chief ensconced himself when he refused to pay 
tribute to Caesar. The tradition that Caesar built 
a tower here is fully disproved, and the first 
fiuthentic account of any Roman masonry is 
luring the consulship of Publius Scapula, who was 
>rdered to Britain about A.D. 49. Within the 
*(rirtres8 then raised was a Pharos, octagonal with- 
>ut and square within, of which a very considerable 
-emnant still exists. Roman baths were subse- 
]uentlv erected in the valley below. 

In the second century, the far famed Lucius, a 
[Christian Briton of the highest rank, built a church 
(vithin the fortress on the cliff It became dese- 
;rated, and was reconsecrated by St. Augustine. 
By Edbald, the son of Ethelbert, it was transformed 
nto a college for secular canons; but these were 
ifter wards transplanted to St Martin's in Dover, 
md the college was raxed, though the church still 

(1) W« learnt the eirconutance fh>in the man himself, who had 
rolunteered the ta«k, and teenaed to think nothing of it. 



remained for the use of the garrison. Service was 
duly performed in it until about the year 1690. 
The ruins of this church and of the Roman pharos 
fbrm an object of striking and romantic beauty on 
the summit of this lofltv cliff 

Romance has not failed to scatter her roseate 
tints around. It is said that the ever famous 
Arthur spread his " table ronde" within the walls 
of the castle, in a spacious hall which he built for 
the purpose, with all suitable offices around; and 
that the beauteous Ouenever had also a bower 
here of his designing, in which, at a later period, 
eheu f eheu I Henry the Eighth deposited stores 
when he went to France I And, that the tale may 
not want a fitting consummation, we are informed 
that some casks of this wine, being overlooked and 
become thick with long standing, and some salt 
hard as adamant from the same cause, were 
exhibited to our wonder loving grandmothers as 
part of the stores brought and deposited here by 
Julius Caesar. 

From its lofty and commanding position, Dover 
has ever been considered a place of vast importance, 
and has always been a noted place of defence — so 
noted, that it is said the piraticJEil and fearless Danes 
ever avoided it, and made not even an attempt to 
land there. From the time of Alfred the town 
seems also to have been one of business, of cheerful 
activity and successful trade. It ranked as one of 
the earliest and most important Cinque Ports. 
Ere the Saxon line of monarchs drew to a close, it 
had a guild, for the purpose of defence, and the 
security of the commerce of the Town, and the 
Gihalla or Guild-hail of the burgesses is mentioned 
in Doomsday Book« Before the time of this 
survey, however, it had procured its charter of 
privileges from Edward the Confessor, in whose 
reign the authority of Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
Governor of Dover Castle and Guardian of the 
Ports, seems to have much influenced the destinies 
of the town. 

In speaking of this bold, crafty, ambitious and 
cruel man, it is hardly easy to divest the occurrences 
of his life of the fictions wherewith they have 
been embellished. The legend of his death — being 
choked at a banquet in the king's presence when 
attempting to take a false oath — is well known : the 
circumstances attending his first appearance on the 
stage of public and political lii'e are hardly less 
romantic. 

It was after a hot battle between the Danes and 
Anglo-Saxons, in which the latter were worsted, 
that a chief of Knute's army, having pursued the 
enemy too eagerly, suddenly found that he was not 
merely separated from all his comrades, but that he 
had wandered much farther than he imagined. In 
attempting to retrace his steps, he wandered still 
more widely, and found himself on the skirts of one 
of the dense woods which at that time almost 
covered the face of the country. Evening was fast 
closing around, and he saw himself thus benighted, 
without food or shelter or companion, in the midst 
of a hostile region. Whilst he looked hitlter and 
thither, hoping, yet almost despairing of succour, 
he heard some one whistling a martial air, and, 
looking in the direction whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, ere long he beheld the vocalist emerge from 
one of the glades of the wood, accompanied, or 
rather preceded, by a numerous herd of swine. 
By his side stalked a magnificent mastifl^ of the 
breed for which Britain was so famous that they 
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had been procured at any price for the amphitheatre 
at Rome. The herdsman was clad in the radest 
garb of his country, a coarse tunic girt round his 
waist, and scarcely reaching his knees ; his legs 
were bare, but on his feet he had rude brogues, 
made of the skin of a beast, with the hair turned 
outwards. His appearance was youthfUl; he was, 
as we have said, whistling merrily ; and was, withal, 
so earnestly employed in whittling an oak branch 
with a rude kmfe taken from his'girdle, that he did 
not observe the stranger until a low growl from 
the dog caused him to raise his eyes. The soldier, 
wishing to reconnoitre his new acquaintance before 
he accosted him, had drawn within the edge of the 
wood, but was betrayed by his briffht helmet and 
armour, which sparkled among the oranches as the 
sun fflanced on it, and had attracted the notice of 
the mithful dog. 

Finding longer concealment useless,he advanced 
and accosted the shepherd, inauiring his name. 

" Godun," replied the youth readily, replacing 
the knife in his girdle, and gazing on the armed 
stranger with perfect fearlessness, and apparently 
with much interest. 

Encouraged by this, the Dane told the youth the 
predicament in which he was placed, and offered 
turn liberal rewards to be conducted to Knnte's 
ships. 

Oodnn undertook the office, but refused the 
remuneration : the stranger was sheltered in his 
father's hut, and finally conducted safely to the 
fleet. His guide and preserver having rendered his 
own return unsafe by his conduct — ^for to assist an 
enemy was to forfeit his life — he remained (by 
previous stipulation) in the Danish camp with his 
new friend, whose sister he eventually married. 

His rise to power, and the importance he obtained 
in the cabinets of the Danish-English kings, are 
well known ; but it was in the reign of the Confessor 
that he crowned his assumption and arrogance. 
We may consistently add here that the fracas which 
led to open hostilities between him and his king, 
and to all the " pomp and circumstance " of in- 
cipient civil war, and resulted in the banishment and 
outlawry of himself and his family, and the confisca- 
tion of his estates, occurred at Dover, and was 
caused by Earl Godwin's supporting the interests 
of the town in a point which ran counter to the 
wishes of the king. The occurrence is recorded in 
the Saxon Chronide, but the details are of no par- 
ticular interest 

In such great consideration was the Castle of 
Dover held at this time, that, in the negotiation 
which William Duke of Normandy is said to have 
contracted with Harold prior to the death of the 
Confessor, in which Harold promised to further 
William's attempt on the crown of England, it is 
recorded, that the condition on which he placed 
most stress was, that the Castle of Dover should be 
at once placed in his hands. In accordance, there- 
fore, with this idea of its importance, we find that, 
immediately after the victory at Hastings, he 
hastened thither to take possession of it. It was 
then deemed impregnable, and numbers of the 
natives had fled for safety to its walls ; but it was 
soon yielded up to him, and he spent even then, 
when time was so precious, eight days in examining 
the fortifications, and in projecting improvements. 
It was at this time that the ** men of Kent," made 
thatdemonstration of fearlessness and independence 
to which we have referred in a precedmg sketch. 



According to Lord Coke, Dover, with Sandwich 
and Romney, were the Ports of most especial note 
before the Conquest, and Dover especially continued 
to maintain its fame. William, having fortified 
and well garrisoned the castie, committed it to the 
keeping of his half brother Odo, whilst he himself 
repaired to Normandy. From this time, though the 

Sort continued to be one of the greatest consequence, 
eing frequentiy, by royal command, the one at 
which embarkation and* debarkation to and from 
the Continent was especially enjoined; still its 
importance as a militaiy station was so very great 
that the annals of the port seem to yield to those 
of the castie ; and, as a history of Canteihnry is 
litde more than that of the prelates who have held 
archiepiscopal sway within its storied cloisters, so 
is that of Dover chiefly merged in the doings of 
the constables who have held &e key of its ba^ered 
castie. To the chief of these we shall now refer. 

The high characteristics which Odo, the first 
constable after the Conquest, had displayed in a less 
brilliant position, were lost beneath tneteinptatbns 
with which his princely rank and kingly power (for 
he was Re^nt of the Kingdom) overwhelmed him. 
His cupidity became excessive, from the view, it 
was said, of purchasing the Papacy. It is said that 
he caused vast quantities of gold which he amassed 
to be ground to fine powder, and, stowing it into 
pots and crocks, sunJt them for concealment ia 
various marked spots in the beds of difiTerent rivers. 
He had also accumulations of treasure, money, 
jewels, plate, and various riches, confided to the 
care of oifferent religious houses, which were after- 
wards yielded up to the King. He procured to 
himself 184 lordsnips in Kent, and 445 in different 
counties ; and, at length, restrained by no principle 
either of justice or religion, he plundered a cathe- 
dral church at Durham, carrying away, amongst 
other spoils, a valuable crucifix of sapphire. 

It may readily be imagined, that in such unscrD- 
pulous appropriations all feelings of honour aod 
justice were soon discarded ; bu^ worse still, in his 
eager cupidity his heart became hardened; he 
showed no mercy in his exactions, and became ab- 
horrent in his cruelties. The *' men of Kent " rose 
against him, and under the guidance of the Conot 
of Boulogne, made an attempt to suipiise the 
castie, which was, however, unsuccessful. But his 
career of extortion had drawn to a close : and at 
the very time when, all being achieved aoooidiii^ 
to his wishes, he was in the act of escaping from 
the kingdom, the King (well informed of all fait 
proceedings) accidentally encountered him. The 
old chroniclers thus describe the scene. The Kii^ 
himself sprung forward and seized him, shoutiDg, 

" I arrest thee, I arrest thee." 

'* You do me wrong," said Odo, '' I am a lushop 
and bear crozier, and you ought not to lay hand oe 
me." 

" By my head," quoth the King, ** but I ouglit;^ 
I will seize the Earl of Kent, my bailiff and steir«j 
ard, who has not accounted to me' for my kii^doK 
that he has held." 

He was consigned to a prison at Rouen, whena 
he was not released till the death of theCcmquavr. 

The unremitting attention paid by WiUian to 
the fortifications of the castie, and also to the de^ 
fence of the town of Dover, are abundant testiDMisr 
of the high idea he entertained of its importtnce, 
even after, by hi> general and minute surre? re- 
corded in the Doomsday-book, he had gained s 
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complete knowledge of the resources of his king^ 
dom. He built a wall for defence of the town, 
studded at intervals with towers of defence, and 
intersected with ten gates. This wall, it is said, 
had been commenced b^ the "Romans. There were 
very rigid duties of nightly watch and ward en- 
forced for the safety of the town; and still more for 
the hirtherance of this object— buildings bemg then 
chiefly of wood, and conflagrations fVequent — each 
housekeeper, under a fine of twenty pence, was 
constrained to place a tub full of water nightly 
before his door. The town of Dover had already 
been nearly consxuned by fire. 

After the expulsion of Odo, William appointed 
John de Fieus, a Norman of high rank and of the 
noblest character—for it is said " he died respected 
by the King, beloved by the people, and lamented 
by both" — Constable of Dover Castle, and Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, and entailed those high offices 
on his posterity. The King awarded to him up- 
wards of one hundred and seventy knight's fees in 
land, in order that he might efficiently provide for 
the security of Dover Castle. The constable acted 
liberally and honourably. He immediately dis- 
tributed the greatest part of this grant to eight 
other knights, whom he associated with himself; 
and a system of defence in turn was arranged, by 
which the castle was at all times manned and 
guarded by themselves and their followers. It was 
then that the castle and fortifications began to 
assume the outward appearance which we are 
almost, from habit, inclined to suppose was always 
their characteristic. Each of these associated 
knights undertook to build a tower and a specified 
portion of connecting wall ; and some of these 
towers go even now by the names of the original 
founders. The constable, assisted by the King, 
built a new gateway, with hall, embattled gallery, 
and all other apartments suitable for a feudid baron 
of the time. The Saxons had always adopted low 
gateways and contracted passages, as a means of 
defence ; but now, for the first time in England, 
the castle was entered through a lofty and spacious 
arch, secured with drawbridge, portcullis, and 
massy eates. The architect was of that body, to 
whom fuone we can in those times look for aught 
elevated above the usual habitudes of rude military 
life. This great improvement was planned by 
Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester; and when, far on 
to a century afterwards (1153), the foundation of 
the keep was laid — that same keep which, altered, 
patched, and repaired, we still see — the architect 
adopted the plan which had been suggested by this 
prelate in William the Norman's time. 

From this period, Dover was not only the chief 
ornament of the country, and the place where her 
chivalry assembled prior to any warlike expedition 
abroad, but its port became the usual passage to 
and from England, not only for English nobility, 
but for foreign potentates ; and there was an old 
statute, repealed only in James's time, that none 
shotdd take shipping for Calais but at Dover. 

Perhaps her aiSs never re>echoed more martial 
sounds, her strand never witnessed a finer assem- 
blage of chivalry, than that assembled here to ac- 
company the King of the Lion-heart to the Holy 
Land. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OOHIHO IVBVTS OAST THKIR SHADOWS BBFOBl f 

" Fbxddt, can I have half an hour's private oonrersa- 
tion with you?" asked I, as soon as we bad exchanged 
salutations. 

*' To be sure you can; but," he added, catching a 
glimpse of the anxious expression of my fiuse, "there is 
nothing wrong, is there 1" 

I made a gesture indicative of silence, and he opened 
a door into a sort of lawyer^s office, saying in a low 
voice — 

" Come in here, we shall not be intermpted ; the 
governor's in town, and the women are out walking." 

" So much the better," replied I, " for the business 
I am come upon is strictly private, and will not brook 
delay." 

I then told him as oonci^ly as possible the whole 
affiur firom beginning to end ; he listened attentively to 
my recital, merely asking a question now and then, to 
elucidate any particular point he did not clearly under- 
stand. I fuicied he made a gesture of surprise when I 
first mentioned Wilfbrd's name, and when I had con- 
cluded, he asked, 

" Wilfbrd, you say, this man's name is 1 What is his 
Christian name ? " 

" Stephen." 

" And he's a young fellow 1" 

" About three or four and twenty." • 

" And you want to prevent his being able to shoot 
Harry Oaklands at five o'clock to-morrow morning 1" 

'* I do not know the hour, but I conclude the 
meeting will probably take place to-morrow morning.' 
Wilford would not want to remain in the neighbour- 
hood longer than necessary, lest he should attract at- 
tention." 

Coleman mused for some minutes, and then muttering, 
as though be were thinking aloud — 

"It might be done so ; yes, that would do. I sup- 
pose," he said at length, *' if Master Wilford were taken 
into custody on a magLstrate's warrant at half-past four 
A.M., that would suit your ideas very nicely. I can so 
arrange the matter that Wilford will never be able to 
trace the laying the information to our door." 

" But how can you avoid that 1" inquired I. 

" Why, if you must know," replied Freddy, " I am 
acquainted with a man, who would give a hundred pounds 
any day to stop our friend WilS>rd firom fighting a 
duel" 

" What, do you know him, then]" asked I. 

" Hay-ther," was the reply, accompanied by a very sig- 
nificant wink — "just a very few, — I should say we're not 
entirely strangers, though I have never enjoyed the 
honour of much personal intercourse with him ; but I 
do not so deeply r^ret that, as from your account, it 
seems rather a dangerous privilege." 

" But how in the world do you know anything about 
himi" 

'* Oh ! if s a long story, but the chief points of it are 
these : — The aforesaid Mr. Wilford, if he can continue 
to exist till he is fireand twenty, comes into 5,0001, 
a-year ; but, if we don't interfere, and Harry Oaklands 
has the luck to pink him to-monrow morning, away it all 
goes to the next heir. Wilford is now three and twenty, 
and the trustees make him a liberal allowance of SOOL 
per annum, on the strength of which he spends between 
2,000;. and 3,000(. : of course, in order to do this, he has 
to raise monev on his expectancies. About two months 
ago he wanted to sell the contingent reversion a( a large 
estate in Yoriuhire, firom which the greater part of Mm 
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future incomo is to be derived ; and a client of- <mrt 
thought of buying it — ergo, we were set to work upon 
the matter : whildo we ware inveaiigating bis rights title, 
and ail that sort of thing, lo and behold ! a heavy 
claim, amounting to some thousands, is made upon the 
property,— by whom, do you think, of all people in the 
world Y--none other than our old acquaintance, Eichard 
Cumberland i " 
" Qood heavens !" exclaimed I, '* how strange T 
" Cumberland,** continued Freddy, *' has become some- 
how connected with a lot of bill-brokers, low stock- 
jobbers,— in fact, a veiy shady set of people, with 
whom, however, in our profession, we cannot avoid being 
brought sometimes inu) contact; he appears, indeed, 
himBelf to be a sort of cross between black-leg and 
money-lender, improved by a considenble dash of the 
gambler, and presentingaltogethera very choice specimen 
of the thorough and complete blackguard. Somehow or 
other he contrives to have cash at command, and instead 
of being pigeoned, has now taken to pigeoning others ; in 
fact, 1 lancy he does a very pretty stroke of business in 
that line. He is a good deal improved in manner and 
appearance since you remember him ; and, among people 
who don't know him very intimately, he affects the 
man about town : in short, he is quite at Uie top of his 
profession. Wilford beoune acquainted with him at one 
of the Newmarket meetings, lost money to him, bor- 
rowed money of him, giving him as security a charge 
upon the estate of double the amount,— ergo, don't you 
see, if Wilford should by any chance get his quietus £rom 
Uuiy's pistol, he won't live to come into his property, 
in wMch case Master Dicky Cumberland is minus some 
thousands. So if I contrive to give him a hint, depend 
upon it he stops the dueL I will caution him not to let 
my name appear, — he will not hear yours ; so in this way 
1 think we may manage the affidr, and defy the old 
genUeman himself, though he's a very cunning lawyer, 
to trace it to us.** 

*' Well," said I, '' as I see no other means of saving 
Oaklands's life,— for this Willbrd is a noted duellist, and 
no doubt thirsts to wash out the insult he has received 
in blood, — 1 suppose we must do it; but it is an under- 
hand proceeding which 1 do not at all like.** 

''Tliere you are, with your chivalric, high-flown, 
romantic notions ; you would stand coolly by, and see 
the best friend you have in the world butchered before 
your eyes, rather than avail yourself of a splendid 
chance of saving him which Fortune has thrown in your 
way, because, lorsooth, it involves a little innocent 
manoeuvring! — for Heaven's sake, my dear boy, get off 
your stilts, and give common sense fair play.** 

'' I can only repeat what I have just said," replied I, 
" I will do it, because I believe it is the only thing to 
save Harry, but I do not like it, and never shall.** 

*« I cry you mercy. Signer Francisco de Fairlegh, 
the veritable Don Quixote of the nineteenth century," 
laughed Fx^dy ; '' and now, most chivalrous bir, where 
do you imagine it probable that this evil faiteur, this 
man of powder ana pistols hangs outi" 

** He IS most likely at the inn at Carsley, a vilUge 
on the London road, about four miles from us,'* replied I, 
" I don't knowof aoy other place in the neighbourhood 
where he could be lodged; but I'll tell you what I'll do: 
—the name of the inn is the White Horse, — ii' 1 should 
prove wrong in fancying that he \a there, 1 will send a 
message to that inn to say where he may be found." 

"fixacUy," returned Freddy, entering the White 
Horse, Carsley, in his tableU; ''now I think 1 know all 
about it, and it shall not be my fault if this duel comes 
off to>morrow morning. Good bye, old fellow 1 1 wish 
you did not look quite so grumpy about it, but it's all 
those mediseval pr^udices of yours. I dare say you'd 
think it » much more manly wur of stopping the busi- 
ness, to electrotype yourselt in brass and steel, throw 
yourself across a cart-horse plated to match, and 
shoating, ' Fairlegh to the rescue V run a long pole 
pointed with iron through Wilford's jugular, ^ow I 



oonaider mine mnoh the most philosophical way of | 
doing the trick ; in fac^ conducting a dodgo of thi^ I 
kind always affords me intense satisfisction, and puts 
me into the highest possible spirita. Have you ever ! 
seen the war dance in which the Hotto-potto-com-froxB- 
the-wash-ki Indians usually indulge before they set od: 
on an expedition ) A quarter to three," he continned, 
pulling out his watch, '* the coach to London passes in 
five minutes, I shan't have time to show it ^ on, but it 
begins BO." Thus saying, he flung himself into a per- 
fectly indescribable attitude, and commenced a sedtt 
of evolutions, more nearly resembling the contortioiu 
of a dancing bear, than any other Terpsichorean exhi- 
bition with which I was acquainted, iiaving oontiniied 
this until he became very unnecessarily hot, ho wound 
up the performance by flinging a summeraet^ in doing 
wnich he overturned the coal-scuttle into a box of deeds, 
whereby becoming embarrassed, he experienced much 
difficulty in getting himself right end upwards agaun. 
" There,** he excls^ed, throwing himself into an arm- 
chair, oommonlv occupied by his father's portly form— 
" There ! talk of accomplishments,— show me » fiuhion- 
able young lady who can do that, and 111 say she i^ 
accomplished. It's rather warm work, though," he con- 
tinued, wiping his brow, " unless one wears the appro- 
priate costume, which, 1 believe, consists of a judicious 
mixture of red and yellow paint^ three feathers, and the 
scalp of your opposite neighbour. Pleasant that," he 
added, pointing to the reversed coal-scuttle — " that's a 
new edition, not of ' Coke upon Littleton,' bnt of Coal 
upon — what's the suiti aye, Bufier versus Stoker. I 
shall have to make out a case of circumstantial evidence 
against the cat, or I'm safe for a rowing from the gover- 
nor. Good bye, old boy I don't fancy I*m mad ; rm 
not the fbol I seem, though I confess appearances are 
against me just at present ; there's the coach, by Jingo, 
three bays and a grey, — no chance of the box — ^Is this a 
hat 1 off we go.** So saying, he shook my hand warmly, 
bounded down the steps, and the next momeat wi» 
rattling away towards London as fast as foor hones 
could huny him. 

It was with a heavy heart, and a foreboding of coining 
evil, that I mounted my horse and slowly retiaoed my 
steps towards Heathfleld. Coleman's exuberant spiritb, 
which I believe were partly assumed with a view x» 
cheer me by diverting my attention from the painfsi 
subject which engrossed it, had produced an ^ect dia- 
metrically opposite to that which he had intended, and 1 
felt dissatished with the step I had taken, doubtful of 
the success of his mission, anxious to a degree which 
was absolutely painful about the fate of Harry, and alto- 
gether thoroughly miserable. I reached home in tise 
lor dinner, during which meal my abstracted maaner 
and low spirits were so apparent, as to set my moth^ 
speculating on the chances of my having over>heated 
myself and '*got a chill," whilst Fanny's anxious qoei- 
tioning glances, to which I was well aware I could foi- 
nish no satisiactory reply, produced in me a degree of 
nervous excitement wluch was unbearable, and, the 
moment the cloth was withdrawn, 1 left the room, and 
rambled forth into the wildest parts of the park. l%t 
quiet peaceful beauty of the scene, and the retroehin^ 
coolness of the evening air, had ina great measure calmed 
the excitement under which I laboured, and I mu 
turning my steps towards the Hall, when I met Osk 
lands and Archer, who, finding I was not at the eotn^ 
had come in search of me. Half an hoar's conversatiua 
served to reader all my previous ooigectorea matten of 
certainty. The challenge had been given and aoei^ted, 
Wentworth was to be W ilford's second, and he and ha 
principal were staying at the inn at Carsley. 

The spot chosen lor the scene of action was a jdot 
of fiTass-Iand situated about half way between Canlcj 
and Heathfleld, so as to be equally accessible to bou 
parties; the time appointed was hve o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning. Anther was to act as Oaklands't tc 
cond; eveiything had been managed with the gieatat . 
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caution, and they did not beliere a single crestnre, 
excejpting themselYes, had the slightest suspicion that 
sach an event was likely to take place. They had re- 
solred not to tell me till every thing was settled, as 
they feared my opposition. Having thus taken me into 
their confidence. Archer left us, saying, that " probably 
Oaklands might like to have some private conversation 
with me, and he would join us again in half an hour.** 
Rejoiced at this opportunity, I used every argument I 
could think of io induce Hany not to return Wilford's 
fire. 

Oaklands' heard me for some time in silence, and I 
began to iear my efforts would be fruitless, when sud- 
denly he turned towards me, and said — his fine eyes 
beaming with an almost womanly expression of tender- 
ness as he spoke, — " Would this thing make you happier 
in case I fiulT A silent pressure of the hand was my 
only answer, and he added in a low voice, " then it 
shall be as you wish.** A pause ensued, — for my own 
part> the thought that this might be our last meeting 
completely overpowered me ; I did not know till that 
moment the strength and intensity of my affection for 
him. The silence was at length interrupted by Oak- 
lands himself and the low tones of his deep rich voice 
trembled with emotion, as they fell moummlly on die 
stillnees of tbe evening air. " My father 1" he said, 
** that kind old man, whose happiness is wrapped up 
in my wel&re ! it will break his heart, for he has only 
me to lore. Frank, my brother ! " he added, passing 
his ann round my neck, as he had used to do, when we 
were boys together, *' you are young ; your mind is strong 
and vigorous^ and will enable you to meet sorrow as 
a man should confront and overcome whatever is 
opposed to him in his path through life. I will not 
disguise from yon that, looking rationally and calmly 
at the matter, I have but little hope of quitting the 
field to-morrow alive. My antagonist, naturally a man 
of vindictive disposition, is incensed against me beyond 
all power of foigiveness, and his skill is fully eqiuil to 
his malice : should I fall, 1 leave my father to your care ; 
be a son to him in the place of the one. he will have 
lost. This is not a light thing which I ask of you, 
Frank 1 I ask you to give up your independence, your 
high hopes of ginning name and fortune by the ex- 
ercise of your own talenta and industry, and to devote 
some of the best years of your life to the weary tadc 
of complying with the caprices, and bearing the sorrows, 
of a ^ef-0tricken old man. Will you do this for me, 
Frank r 

" 1 wiU,** replied I, "and may God help me, as I 
execute this trust fsithfully !" 

" You have relieved my mind of half ita burden," 
returned Oaklands, warmly, '*1 have only one thing 
more to mention : — When I came of age last year, my 
father's liberality made over to me an ample income for a 
sin^e man to live on : excepting a few legacies} to old 
servants, I havis divided this between your good Uttle 
sister and yourself which I thought you would prefer 
to my leaving it to you alone." 

" Harry 1 indeed, I cannot allow you to do this; 
others mutt surely have claims upon you." 

"There is not a being in the world who has a right to 
expect a farthing at my death," answered he; '' the next 
heir to the entailed estates is a <Ustant relation in Scothmd, 
already wealthy. My £ather has always been acareful man, 
and, i&ould he lose me, will have a larger income than 
he can poasibly be able to spend ; besides, as the duties 
1 have led you to undertake must necessarily prevent 
you from engaging actively in any profession, 1 am 
bound in common £aimess to provide for you.** 

** Be it so, then," replied 1, — inwardly breathing a 
prayer that I never might possess a sixpence of the 
promised fortune. 

'* One thing more," added Harry. " Whenyou return 
to Trinity -> poor old Trinity, shall I ever visit you 
again 1 — find ont how Lizzie Maurice is going on, and 
if she ahenld marry respectably in her own rank, ask 



my father to give yon 100^ as a wedding present for 
her ; only hint that it was my wish, and he would give 
twenty times the sum. And now good— psha !" — he 
continued, drawing his hand across his eyes, " I 8hall 
play the woman if 1 go on talking to you much more — 
good night, Frank, — do you accompany us to the ground 
to-morrow morning T 

" I will go with you,** returned I, with difficulty over- 
coming a choking sensation in my throat ; " I may be 
able to be of some use,"^ 

'' Here comes Archer,** said Oaklands, " so once more 
good night ; 1 must get home, or my fiither will wonder 
what is become of me.'* 

My heart was too fiill to speak, and pressing his hand 
I turned abruptly away, and walked quickly in the 
opposite direction. 



A LITTLE TALK ABOUT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 

(CoMiiuMeiLJ 

Wb resume with a bit of historical gossip, showing 
that, in all probability, the first cup of tea made in 
England was drunk upon the siU qf Buckingham Palace; 
for the Earl of Arlington took tbe first pound of tea 
to England, having bought it in HolUnd for sixty 
shillings; and at this time the Earl resided in "Arlington 
House," taken down prior to the building of Buckingham 
House.^ 

We now return to the palace. Had the " triumphal 
arch " and its accessories been completed as originally 
projected, the codt of the archway, railing, and statue, 
would have exceeded 70,000/. As it is, the arch has 
been almost universally condemned as a monument of 
tasteless expenditure and extravagant folly. Cobbett, 
in his odd, sarcastic way, used to say, that he had 
often, in crossing the park, halted to look at the struc- 
ture without being able to " make anything of it," in 
which unsatisfactory result there must have been many 
sharers. 

The other arch, originally iYitended as a grand feature 
of the remodelling of the palace, may be noticed here : 
this is the costly ** triumphal " structure facing Hyde 
Park Corner, which now forms the public entrance into 
the Green Park, by Constitution Hill, but was originally 
intended for the royal entrance to the palace gardens. 
This arch was built by Mr. Decimus Burton, in 1828 ; 
it is eighty feet in height, and has a single aperture, 
with an architrave surmounted by an archivolt, without 
a keystone; an innovation by no means pleasing. The 
sides are decorated with Corinthian pilasters, and 
sculptured wreaths of laurel, inclosing " G. R. IV.,** 
and crowns, alternately. In each front, from the four 
central piUaters, a portico of four columns projects on 
two solid plinths. Above the entablature, on a lofty 

(1) It will be remembered that against Arlington, as one of tbe 
Cabal ministry, article* of Impeachment were preferred Ih 1«74 ; 
one of tbe charges bemg that he had been wanUng in fldeUtjr to 
hia trust as a privT coundUor, as a sworn defender of the Pro- 
tesunt religion. The Earl met this and other charged against 
him so dexterously, that the impeachment was dropped. It has, 
however, lately been proved that Arttngton was of the Catholic 
faith; for, in •' the Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, K.B.," 
printed for the Camden Society, we find this entry .— "About this 
tyme the Earle of Arlington, Lord Chamberlin, died, a Roman 
Catholick, and they tell this storle of him. That day that he dyed 
he askt his phisitian if there were noe' hope left of his life ; whoe 
sayd he did seenone ; he thoughthe would dieverie speedilie. Then 
sayd my Lord, ' Fetch me a preUt, for 1 am a Roman Catholick.' 
His seruants were amased, but he sayd he would haue a preist 
fetcht ; ' Yet,' says he, ' I will not haue it knowne vntill I am 
dead.' Soe he had a priest, was abaolued, and soe he died of that 
Church, tho' he had receaued the Sacrament very often, had taken 
the Test, where he renounced Transubstantiatlon, the wotthipinge 
of the Virgin Marie, &c. seuerall tymee as a Peere la the Lords' 
House, and as the icing's seruant, both in the last King's ^yiM and 
in this present King's too.'* 
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blocking-coarse, is raised an attic, sarmoonted by an 
acroterium; the soffite of the arch is sculptured in 
sunken panels; and within the piers are apartments, 
and stairs- ascendinfc to the roof of the attic; the 
entrances being at the side, and, with the windows, 
having a mean effect. The gates, by Bramah, are of 
massive iron scroll-work, bronzed; the design com- 
prising the royal arms, in a circular centre : they are 
handsome, but less original than the superb palace 
gates we have just described. Mr. Burton's original 
design for the arch, it should, in justice, be men- 
tioned, has not been carried out. He proposed to 
embellish the main piers with groups of trophies ; 
to place a figure of a warrior on each stylobate; 
to enrich the attic with a sculptural representation of 
an ancient triumph; to place a statue, fla n k ing the 
attic, over each column ; and to crown the acroterium 
with a figure of Victory, in a quadriga, or four-horse 
chariot. Had these embellishments been executed, 
the arch would not have been condemned, as it has 
been, for its insipidity of design, and absence of classic 
appropriateness. At this point, by the way, the late 
Sir John Soane proposed to erect an entrance into 
Piccadilly, of architectural stupendousness, and most 
elaborate sculptural enrichment : it was to consist of 
two large side arches, opening to Hyde Park and the 
Qreen Park, and a vast arch spannmg the Piccadilly 
roadway, at a height entitling to tne epithet of triumphij. 
The cost would have been enormous ; but, had the desig^ 
been executed, it would have presented the most magni- 
ficent metropolitan entrance in Europe, and have been 
really worthy of •* the city of the world.** 

Upon Mr. Burton's arch, as the reader is, doubtless, 
aware, has been placed Mr. Wyatt's colossal equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. Previous to this, 
to c^ve security to the immense weight which the attic 
has now to cany, it was strengthened at each angle by 
a cross buttress; and the supporting slab is laid upon 
a strong brick arch. The statue was designed and oast 
expressly for this position, after the Queen*B consent 
had be^ obtained for its location there; for which 
purpose, also, the funds were subscribed by the public : 
and, on the royal permission being granted. Her Majesty 
remarked, that were the monument placed upon the 
arch, as proposed, in leaving the palace for a ride, she 
shoidd have the satisfaction of seemg the statue of the 
gnreatest man in her dominions. 

To return to the palace, the view from the platform 
of Mr. Burton's arch comprises a coup cCceU of the royal 
gardens, and shows the vast circular reservoir, the 
lake, &c. and the pavilion, of which we shall speak in 
detail hereafter. 

To. resume, chronologically : soon aft^r the accesdon 
of William the Fourth, it was resolved to complete the 
palace, and have it furnished as a royal residence. Pre- 
viously, however, to this being done, in the summer of 
1831, the public were admitted to view the interior of 
the palace, by tickets, for parties not exceeding six 
persons ; and within the limited time many thousands 
availed themselves of this privilege — ourselves among 
the number. The floors were then uncarpeted, but 
the mirrors were fixed throughout the several apart- 
ments. The general characteristic was a waste of gold, 
glare, and glitter, in the worst possible taste; the 
coved ceiling of the throne room, we remember, " fretted 
with golden fires,'* resembled the top of a work-box; 
the multitude of gilt capitals was veiy striking : each 
of these cost ZOL, whilst a contract for 13^ each had 
been refused ! Thece* were several pairs of gorgeous 
folding doors, of mahogany and plate-glass, overioaded 
with ormolu, each costing 800 guineas a pair : they 
were in very questionable taste, and were better adapted 
for a flashy gin-palace than the abode of royalty, and 
several of them were accordingly removed. We remember 
the obvious defect of there being but one state staircase ; 
the sculpture gallery with only a borrowed light ; and 
the library, at the door of whi<m it was scarcely possible 



to read. In the prineipalfloor, the octagonal aptrtmttteC 
thelibrary of George the Third was unappn^ytiatod. U 
had been proposed to fill the compartments of tke wA 
with the cartoons of Raphael from Hampton Ooort; 
but no sooner was this proposition intimated to Ike 
public than it was loudly protested against^ uai st 
length given up. Indeed, this removal of the eartosM 
would have been an injustice to the public for tlie men 
purposes of private gratification. 

In our stroll through the palace we were mneh sinck 
with the picturesqueness of the garden-front, and the 
cheerfulness of the apartments in this portion of th6 
plan. The terrace-walk was very beautiftil ; and at 
each extremity was an Ionic temple-like conaervataiy, 
the roof and walls filled with plate-glass, and ea^ to 
be filled with the rarest plants. 

It was a strange sight to witness the eagemeas witk 
which the holiday folks rambled through thattatelj 
staircases, corridors, and saloons of the vaat palaee; 
how a few, of a more contemplative cast, lingered 
beneath the canopy in the throne-room, from wnenee 
the sovereign, by a slight turn of the head, might 
descry the architectural glory of the metropaUs— the 
matchless dome of St. Paul's cathedral Them, the 
lofty windows of the ante-room were thrown open, and 
by this means two or three of the visitors had ttrayed o«t 
upon the floor of the great portico, and were et^oying 
the park prospect astride the balustrade. However, m the 
people reflected upon the vast outlay for the pakwe, they 
saw before them as a sort of compensation, tho landscape- 
garden of the hitherto enclosed waste of St. James's 
Park ; and it may be worth while to glanoe at the 
effects of the change. " Sixty years ago," wrote the kti 
Theodore Hook, " the Mall continued the fashionable 
promenade, in the evening : it ia now only nsefiii aa a 
thoroughfare from Whitehall to Pimlico, and ertaiag 
promenade there is none ; for the class of persona who 
give the tone to sodety dine at the hour at whieh y^ 
grandfathers supped, and drees for dinner at the period 
when their ancestors, two centuries since, were nndress- 
ing for bed. But the beautiful garden whi^ has sa- 
perseded the swampy meadow, and the Dutch canal 
within the enclosure, is thronged in the summer even- 
ings with those who have dined, and enjoy thfanUei 
quite as much as those who have not ; and affords anew 
source of amusement to the public, and keeps pleasoK" 
hunters away fh>m the suburban tea-gardens and 
bowling-greens, which within the last quarter of a een- 
tuiy were so popular with Londoners." 

Soon after the admission of the public to view the 
palace, its fittings were proceeded with; whidi oeea- 
sioned the small wits to say that it was ** built for one 
sovereign, and fumtshed/or another" Considerable al- 
terations were also made in the palace itself by Mr. Btare : 
the cupola, or dome, was taken down, and re|daoed hy 
one of much smaller sixe ; and the principal front was 
raised, so as wholly to conceal the cupola from tfte 
spectator in the park, idiile it continued a SBatare 
in the garden-front, as was ori^nally intended. This 
amendment had also the additional advantage of parevent- 
ing the principal fh>nt from being overpowered by the 
wings, and of giving increased statelinesB to the whc^ 
pile. 

At length,^he New Palace actually became a royal 
residence, being taken possession of by Her Mijesty, 
very shortly after her accession, viz. July 18, 1SS7. 
Thus, we see that seven entire years, or the whole nigti 
of King William the Fourth, were spent in fiimidiing>aod 
altering the palace aa a habitation for the soverelgB ; 
and even then, the state apartments were ezeeediagly 
limited in number, and by no means very spadons in 
themselves. King William and Queen Addaide did aot 
appear anxious to tenant the New Pahice : they passed 
much of their time at Windsor, and a regular se as o n at 
Brighton; using St James'sfor leveesand curawing4O0B% 
and a few i^tai^ents were refurnished to fit this pnisei 
in some degree for a royal residence. Henes the ctm- 
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pletton of Btickinghftm Palaoe wm not expedited. We 
maj here state that the eoet of the paUice itself, includ- 
ing the ATehitectonl after-thoughts, but exclusive of the 
expense of furnishing, has been 673,777/. ,* and never was 
outlay more nnHatisfactonr to the country. Satire of all 
aorta has been freely let fly at the design. Dr. Waagen, 
the eminent German critic, quaintly says :— '* Bucking- 
ham Palace looks as if some wicked magician had sud- 
denbr transformed some capricious stage scenery into 
solid reality ;" upon which another comments, " would 
that the same magician could re4ransform it, and at the 
same time return the many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds it has cost into the exchequer." 

The site of the palace, seen from Piccadilly, ap- 
pears veiy low ; and, in consequence, it is supposed to 
be smothered in the prospects from the windows. How- 
ever, there is nothing so bad but that something may 
be said in defence of it; and so it is with the palace 
site. Looking <U the structure, much of this censure 
may be correct : but situation cannot be duly appreci- 
ated by looking at it;^by looking from it, the extent 
and variety of the prospects can only be rightly esti- 
mated. In each direction, except on the Pimlico side, 
the views are not only the most extensive, but the 
finest in all the metropolis. From the eastern front, 
there is no other prospect in any part of London s6 
magnificent. In the foreground lies St. James's Park, 
wil£ the lake and island; on the left is the massivo 
palaee4ieuBe of the Duke of Sutherland ; and next is 
the mansion of Lord Spencer, one of the best designs of 
Inigo Jones, with the other fine buildings which face 
the Green Park. On the right is Westminster Abbey ; 
and in perspective the Horse-Guards, the Treasury, and 
the Adminuty ; and beyond them are the dome of St. 
Paul's, and the spires of the City churches. Another 
fine feature, too, is the lofty colonnaded terraces of 
Caiiton-gardens, and the statue-crowned York column. 
The view from the north side comprehends the Green 
Paric, with the terrace of Piccadilly, from Devonshire 
House to the princely mansion of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; the beantifol entrance-screen to Hyde Park ; and 
the loftier arch opposite, at^he moment we write 
crowned with the most stupendous bronze group of 
modem tiaea. The foreground of this prospect, too, 
has been much improved by the removal of the Banger's 
liodgt and ihrabberies firom the veige of the Green 
Park, on the north side of Piccadilly. The south side 
of the palace looks towuda Pimlico. The garden, or 
west firont, looks over an extent of sixty-three acres, laid 
ont in the very best style of landscape gardening. 

The approach to the palace is by ti^e main mall of 
St. James's Park ; and had the communication been 
made direct to Charing Cross, as contemplated, the 
road would be by a noble straight avenue to the 
marble triumphal arch already described. We may 
here add, that over the side gates in each &ce of this 
arch are figures of England, .Scotland, and Ire- 
land; Genius exciting Youth ; Virtue and Valour; 
Peace and Plenty ; and over the central archway are 
figures of Fame and Victory, and a sculptured key- 
stone. It was, however, originally intended to place on 
the perk &oe of the arch a representation in bold relief 
of the battle of Waterloo ; and on the opposite face the 
battle of Trafalgar; besides medallions of Wellington 
and Nelson, groups of trophies, statues of heroes, &c. 

Behind the aroh, the palace comprehends a quad- 
rang^, or open souare, of 240 feet in extent on each 
side, being about tne same size as the quadrangle of 
Somerset House. The principal and governing order 
is the Boman-Corinthiui, raised on a Doric basement. 
The central mass of the design is composed of a bold 
patie^ coeh^e, or superior portico, of eight coupled 
cohinins, and corresponding towers, with four columns 
at either extremity. The tympanum of the centre pe- 
diment is filled with sculpture, and the pediment 
crowned with statues. The projecting wings or sides of 
the qnadrang^e are (^ a subdued character ; the ends 



towards the park presenting Corinthian porticoes, sur- 
mounted with statues, and adorned with sculptures : on 
the left wing are figures of History, Geography, and 
Astronomy; and on the right, Painting, Music, and 
Architecture. Around the entire building, and above the 
windows, is a frieze combining in a scroll the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle ; and extending from each wing, facing 
the park, is a screen or wall, with private entrances. 
The northern wing was originally occupied by the 
Duchess of Kent and her Royal Highness's household : 
it is now the royal nursery. Of the northern and 
southern fh)nt8 we have already spoken : the octagonal 
apartment in the latter (intended for a chapel) has, we 
believe,, been fitted up as an armoury. The garden-front 
is, however, in an arcnitectural sense, the principal one: 
it consists of five highly ornamented Corinthian towers, 
the centre one being circular. A balustrade terrace, 
extending the whole length of this front, between the 
two Ionic pavilions, one of which has been converted 
into a chapel, adds greatly to the general effect, by 
seemingly increasing the elevation, while it spreads a 
broad base that augments the apparent strength and 
grandeur. The upper portion is embellished with 
statues and groups of trophies, and historical bas-reliefs, 
designed by Flaxman and others. 

We will now examine the interior. 

Having passed through the triumphal arch into the 
quadrangle, which is surrounded by a peristyle of Grecian 
Doric columns, instead of an arcade, we pass under the 
portico into the marble hall. The ceiling is only eighteen 
feet high, but is supported by an extensive range of 
double columns, standing on an elevated continuous 
basement, every shaft formed of a single piece of veined 
white (Carrara) marble, with Mosaic gold bases and 
capitals ; whilst the marble floor has a Mosaic Vitruvian 
scroll border. Thence you ascend by a broad flight of 
steps to the sculpture gallery, one hundred and twenty 
feet in length, with marble columns and floor corre- 
sponding with the hall. The sculpture in the gallery 
consists chiefly of busts of eminent statesmen, and 
members of the royal family. This gallery extends the 
whole length of the central portion of the ground plan, 
corresponding with the picture gallery above it. It opens 
into the library, or council-room, which has a semi- 
circular termination in the central portion of the garden 
front. When the door of this room is open, the vista 
from the grand entrance across the hall, sculpture gal- 
lery, and library, to the very windows opening to the 
garden terrace — indeed, through the entire edifice---is a 
scene of architectural picturesqueness. To the right 
and left of the library are moderately-sized rooms, which 
command the cheerful retirement of the garden 
scenery. These apartments, in their furniture and deco- 
ration, combine elegance and luxury with simplicity and 
comfort : they must be a welcome' retreat from the gold 
and glitter of the state rooms ; and opening upon the 
terrace, with its picturesque vases of flowers, they enable 
you to eiyoy in the beautifully undulated grounds, " a 
mimio Arcady embosomed in deep foliage," as it has 
IxJen called, " a gay delicious solitude rescued from the 
fumum strepitumque Roma** 

Ke-crosslng the nail, a spacious flight of marble steps 
leads to the grand staircase, also of white marble, and 
on the left hand as you enter from the portico. This 
staircase consists of a centre and two returning flights, 
the former being carried up to the entrance to the 
armoury, from which the efiect is beautiful and theatrical. 
This staircase has lately been decorated, by Mr. Gruner, 
after the manner of the Italian masters; on the ceiling 
are four frescoes of morning, evening, noon, and night, 
on gold ground, with exquisite imitations of marble, &c. 
The staircase itself is too small ; but the rail, supported 
on bold and rich Mosaic gold scroll-work, has a superb 
effect, especially in continuation of the golden capitals 
and bases of the columns in the hall. The library, by the 
way, is used as a waiting-room for deputations, which, as 
soon as the Queen is prepared to receive them, pass 
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across the sculpture giUny into the hall, and thence 
ascend by the grand staircase, through an ante-room 
and the green drawing-room, to the throne-room. The 
mahogany folding doors, oyer-omate with looking-glass 
and ormolu, (of which we have already spoken,) are hei-e 
unsparingly introduced. Upon state occasions, or grand 
receptions, the hall and staircase are lined by yeomen 
of the gu^, with the exons, lieutenant, and clerk of 
the cheque, the whole presenting a magnificent scene 
of pageantry and regal state. A staircase for the egress 
of company has been constructed on the right side of 
the hall, since the original plan was made. 

The green drawing-room, which occupies the centre 
of the eastern front, and opens upon the upper or 
Corinthian story of the portico, is a superb apartment; 
the walls are hung with green satin, striped, relieved 
with tasteful gilding ; the room is some fifty feet in 
length, and thirty-two feet in height ; it has an almost 
endless series of looking-glass in door and shutter panels, 
and elaborate frames, which reflect a beautiful little 
panorama of the park encbsure, caught through the 
marble arch and the pillars of the exterior portico. 
When state balls are given, the spacious tent, formerly 
belonging to Tippoo Saib, is raised beneath the portico, 
and the windows being removed, refreshments are 
served here to the company ; it thus has the efifect of 
enlarging the saloon. It is lit bv an " Indian sun,*' eight 
feet in diameter, set round a chandelier, which throws 
down the light upon the company with brilliant efiect 

We next advance to the throne-room, sixty-four feet 
in length, which presents a blaze of elaborate enrich- 
ment. The walls are hung with crimson &atin, striped ; 
and the alcove, on the north side, with crimson velvet, 
relieved with a profusion of gilding, and emblazonry ot 
arms, kc. The fascia consists of massive gilt wreaths, 
and two large figures bearing a gilt medallion of Oeorge 
the Fourth. In this recess is placed the royal throne, 
or chair of state. The ceiling of the room is coved, 
richly emblazoned with arms, and gilded in the boldest 
Italian style of the fifteenth century. Beneath is a 
white marble Meze exquisitely sculptured by Bailey — 
tiie design, the Wars of the Boses, Stothard's last 
great work. In this room are presented addresses to the 
Queen, in state as picturesque as it is splendid : there. 
Her Mi^esty is seated on her throne in her royal robes, 
with the Prince Consort on her left, and surrounded by 
her ministers and great officers of state, the court, &c. ; 
the deputation then advance through an avenue of the 
gentlemen-at-arms, and the address is duly presented. 
For the christeniog of the Princess Boyal, in February, 
1841, the throne was removed from the recess, and in 
its place was erected an altar, hung with crimson velvet 
and gold, and upon it was ranged the silver-gilt com- 
munion-plate ; the font being placed upon a Mosaic 
table, upon a richly embroiderod velvet carpet; the 
efiect of the whole was impressive and superb. This 
room is, altogether, veiy gorgeously appointed. The 
profusion of gilding, the richly fretted cove of the 
ceiling, the curved and gilt hordwre of the crimson 
latin hangings and draperies, and the large and brilliant 
mirrors in massive gold frames; and the richly-dight 
insignia and canopy of the throne recess; the superb 
lustres with their myriads of prismatic glitter— all make 
up a scene of overpowering richness, relieved only by 
the chaste beauty of Stothard*s white marble frieze of 
the Wars of the Roses — the great chain of events, by 
which the royal fSunily, as descendants of the Tudors, 
came to the throne.^ In this chamber, too, are 
ordered more important matters than mere forms of 

(1) The TenerabU Stothard wai between seventy and eighty 
yean old when he designed this friese; yet it po&sesses all the 
rigour and imagination which had distinguished his best days. As 
a whole, there is not, perhaps, to be found a more interesting series 
of historical designs of any country in ancient or modern times. 
The drawings of this friese ought to be in the royal collection, but 
they were sold at Christie's with the rest, on the decease of the 
painter ) Mr. Bogess was the purchaser. 



state ceremonials; and the saloom is generally provided 
with a long table and a number of seatA for the accois- 
modation of the ministers when tbey and the Queen are 
" in Privy Council assembled." 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUXTRT.» 
Chap. XL 

" Ah ! James,** said Lucy, " though you did remcia- 
ber our dispute when you wrote this, you have not, m I 
had hoped, made the amende konorabU to tiie dai^. 
What can you advance from the poeta in favour of tha 
gaudy mangold ? " 

" I do not know how I shall acquit myself under ihk 
challenge, Lucy," he replied, "but it certainly has sook 
poetical claim. Its botanical name CaUndvla, wfatek 
affirms it to bloom in the course of every month, has i 
sweet echo in its Italian title Fiore dogni mesi, whik 
it shares with the sunflower the honour of being cq& 
sidered an emblem of constancy, turning to look tc- 
wards the sun in his course through the heavens, a^i 
opening its eyes to receive his first beams, when — 

* The early mom lets out the peeping d^ 
And strews his path with golden marygol^* 

As the exception is said to prove the rule, I will cvts 
quote frttm Beaumont's Psyche the only instazMc 
which I know to be on record of the marrgoUt 
fickleness. 

* The maiygold her g;arifih love forgot. 
And turned her homage to these fairer egres ; 
All flowers looked up, and dutifuUj shot 
Their wonder hither, whence they saw arise 
Unparching courteous lost re, which instead 
Of nre, soft joy's irradiations spread.* 

But," he continued, '' the. most beautifol liaei I 
know on this fiower, are in that old work, ' Wither* 
£mblems,' and at the risk of tiring you 1 will vttitBff 
to repeat them. 

* When, with a aetions muabg, I behold 

The grateful and obsequious marigold. 

How duly ev*ry morning she di^lays 

Her open breast, when Titan spreads his ragrs ; 

How sne observes him in liis daily walk. 

Still bending towards him her small tender stalk : 

How, when he dovi-n declines, she droops and uuaanM, 

Bedew*d (as*twere) with tears, till he returns; 

And, how she vails her flowers when he is gone. 

As if she scorned to be looked on 

By an inferior eye j or, did contemn 

To wait upon a meaner Ught than him. 

When this I meditate, methinks, the flowers 

Have spirits far more generous than ours ; 

And give us hit examples to despise 

The servile fawnings, and idolatries, 

Wherewith we oourt these earthly things bdow. 

Which merit not the service we bestow. 

But, oh my God ! though grovelling I appear 
Upon the ground, and have a rooting here. 
Which hales me downward, yet in my deaire. 
To that which is above me I aspire : 
And all my best aifections I profess 
To Him that is the Sun of Righteousness. 
Oh ! keep the morning of His Incarnation ; 
The burning noontide of His hitler Paasicw : 
The night of His Descending, and the height 
Of His Ascension, ever in my sight : 

That imitating Him in what I may, 

I never follow an inferior way.* 

" How beautiful!" exclaimed the whole pvtr. 
" How very beautiful 1 " said Rosaline. " &iT«h ^ 
must all adopt the marygold now amongst our is^y 

(1) Continued from pag<s 96«. 
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rite Homm, though it ii not indeed a native of this 
countiy.** 
" There is the marsh marygold, Bose.** said Agnes. 
" Yes, Agnes," replied Sophia, " but you know well 
that it is not one of the same class of plants as the real 
marfgold, but is one of the ranunculus tribe, and 
allied to the buttercup, its botanical name CaUha, im- 
plying a goblet ; and truly it resembles a golden chalice. 
We have, however, many flowers which, though not of 
the same family as the marygold, resemble it in turn- 
ing towards the sun. Besides the daisy, there are the 
ox-eye, the hawkweed, the flea-bane, frc" 

"Pray, does the hawkweed in any way resemble a 
hawk 1 ** asked Mrs. Barlow. 

"Not at all," replied Sophia. *'For the derivation 
of that term, which is the same as its botanical name 
Hieraciwm, derived from the Greek name for a hawk, 
we must refer to the conceits of the old botanists, who 
believed that it was f^m using the juice of this plant 
that hawks and other birds of prey acquired their won- 
derful power of vision ; and this strange opinion must 
have been pretty widely spread, if we take the testi- 
mony of the French name Epervi^re, and the Qerman 
Habichtskraut." 

" I suppose then the cuckoo eats the flower which 
bears its name in order to clear its voice," said AUeyn. 

** Oh I AUeyn ! * cried Agnes, " do you not remem- 
ber the old nur8ei7 song says, ' he sucks little bird's 
eggs to make his voioe dear.' 1 know the cuckoo- 
flower is called so because it comes in spring when the 
cuckoo does, and I remember Sophia told me that 
Oerade says, ' it flowers for the most part in April or 
May, when the cuckoo doth begin to sing her pleasant 
notes without stammering." 

*" Bravo 1 Agnes," exclaimed her ftither, "you are 
improving rapidly when you too begin to quote Gerade, 
and I do aot despair of your being a second Sophia at 
laet. What flower is it that Geiade calls the cuckoo- 
flower 1" 

" I believe, Ipt^pa, it is the Cardamine pratensis, and 
yoo know that it is called so here, but Laura says the 
ouekoo-flower is a different flower at Woodthorpe." 

" Laura is rights" said Mrs. Barlow, " there the pretty 
liiUe woodsorrel is called the cuckoo-flower, < and I 
ikink I have heard the name given to other spring 
flowers besides these." 

"I believe, however, that the Cardamine has the 
beet established claim to it, Mrs. Barlow," said Mr. 
Hamilton ; " and there are few flowers more interesting 
to me than this, from its association with the early days 
of ^gypt and Greece. It is one of those ever recurring 
phenomena of nature which link us with the past ; and, 
when I see the pale blossom springing in the fields, 
and at ^e same time hear the cheertiil voice of the 
ouckoo, I am carried back to the davs of He^iod and 
Aristophanes, and remember that the latter tells us 
' the cudLoo formerly governed all Egypt and Phcs- 
nicia, because when that bird appeared they Judged it 
waa time for wheat and barley harvtst ' " 

" Has not the Lychnis Floscuculi or Ragged Sobin 
some claim to the name of cuckoo-flower 1 " asked Mr. 
LfOraine. 

*' It oertainly has firom its Latin appellation," replied 
Mr. Hamilton, "and the fig-tree has likewise a ci/iim 
from the Greek, since in that hmguage the same 
word denotes both the cuckoo and the young fig. The 
reason assigned for this coincidence is, that they ap- 
pear together, a circumstance remarked by Benjamin 
Stillingfleet to happen in this diniate also. The early 
Greek writers paid much more attention to theftC 
natural signs than has since been done, and, though the 
writer I have iust named, and also some of the Swedish 
botanists^ endeavoured to follow out the hints they 
^^ave, there has been but little progress made. To my 
mind it appears a most interesting study, not only 
because it leads ns to meditation on the beautiful and 
bannonious works of nature, but because it takes us 



back as it were in the history of man, and, amidst all 
the superstition with which ms mind has been darkened 
and debased, allows us to catch here and there a glimpse 
of purer light — a tint of the bright hues of paiadise." * 

" To what do you allude 1 " asked Mrs. Barlow. 

" I allude to Uie ancient superstition of augurv, with 
which the subject under discussion is intimately con- 
nected. The word augury is derived irom avU, a bird, 
and though in later times the augurs prophesied from 
the signs discovered in the entraSs of their sacrificeti, 
Itc. &c, it seems that originally they drew their pre- 
dictions solely from the flight of birds. And can we 
wonder that the mysterious migration of birds at cer- 
tain seasons, and their return from the ocean or the 
desert with unfailing wing, without pathway, and with 
out guide, should strike the inquiring mind with awe '\ 
and may we not fancy the wondering philosophers 
addressing them in the words of our own EngUsii 
poetess— 

* Birds I joyoof birds of Uie iRSudering wing ! 
TV' hence is it ye come with the floners of spring?* 

How beautiful, how wonderful," he continued, " is this 
perpetual harmony of nature, which brings the birds 
back with the reviving flowers, and, year after year 
teaches us to look for the one accompanied by the otiier, 
and to anticipate pleasure after pleasure in welcoming 
them, until nature oeams out in one universal flush oi 
joy and love 1 As star after star becomes apparent in 
the heavens whilst the night advances, so do the bright 
things of the earth come up silently until they arc 
spread thickly around us as the lights above. There is, 
indeed, a striking grandeur in the study of the heavenly 
bodies, which lias given to astronomy a pre-eminence of 
awe, but, if rightly viewed in oonnexion with the har- 
mony of the whole vast design, surely every branch 
of natural philosophy would awaken the same feeUng, 
and 1 would maintain that the earlier and more true 
mode of prediction, drawn from the flowers and the 
birds, has a stronger claim to our belief and reve- 
rence." 

" I do not quite understand you, James," said Mrs. 
Loraine, '' this theoiy is new to me. Surely the motiouH 
of the heavenly bodies are more strictly defined, and con- 
sequently more to be relied on, than the return of the 
birds or the revival of the flowers; and we cannot* 
wonder that the former are preferred as guides for thu 
times and seasons." 

*' 1 will grant you, my dear madam," returned Mr. 
Hamilton, *' that the movements of the heavenly bodies 
are the most chronologically regular, but for this ver>' 
reason they are less to be depended upon as propheis 
of the seasons — for 1 would speak only of predictions 
applying to husbandry, horticulture, &c The first 
astronomical calendars were made in Egypt, and thence 
transplanted into Greece, where the diflerence of lati- 
tude and longitude was not so great as to occasion any 
material discrepancy between their calculations and the 
seasons, though some there oertainly was; but when 
the Bomans afterwards servilely copied the Greek 
calendar, the farther change of Uie locality rendered 
them still more unfaithful ; and yet their great poet, 
Yiigil, in his Georgics, has adopted them, and over- 
looked the signs of the trees and flowers around him. 
Hcsiod, who was, according to some, an earlier writer 
than Homer, according to others, his contemporary, 
was the first known writer who noticed these signs, 
though doubtless in his time, and probably long betore, 
husbandry was partly regulated by the blowing of plants 
and the migration of biVds. Uesiod was followed bj 
Theophrastus, but the subiect, after the latter writer, 
was no £srther explored, I believe, until the time oi 
Linnseus, who, with the help ot his disciples, composed 
the Swedish calendar of Flora, in imitation of the Greek 
Floral calendar of Theophrastus." 

*' 1 think I have heard of the calendar of Flora, 
said Sophiay '* though X do no^ remember to have seen 
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it Pray, is it really Qseful, or merely a &hciful and 
poetical trifle r* 

** Fanciful it certainly is not/' replied Mr. Hamilton, 
"since it is founded on a strict observation of ^ts, 
compared together year after year. As to its utility, 
that has never yet been fairly tried, but I am inclined 
to believe, with Linnaeus and Harold Barck, that it 
might be rendered permanently usefuL Nature always 
adopts the most simple and easy method of working, 
and from the same cause brings forth different designs. 
In many cases we see and acknowledge this, in others 
it is concealed from us ; yet we may well assert that, 
whenever two things, however distinct and separate 
they appear to be in their natures, constantly accom- 
pany one another, they are actuated and influenced by 
the same causes. Thus the swallow and the wood 
anemone, like the cuckoo and the young fig, appear 
tog^ether about the middle of April. It is not the stard 
which guide the bird, or the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades which revive the flower, but it is the returning 
warmth of the season which acts upon the nature of 
both, and if the season be backward, and 

* Winter lingering chills the lap of May,' 

both will be e<jually retarded for a few days, whilst the 
stars move on m their distant and time-measured jour- 
ney. When Aristotle says that the nightingale sings 
continually day and night for fifteen days, about the 
time when the young leaves begin to expand and 
thicken the woods, he not only marks the time when 
the nightingale might be expected to be heard in 
Qreece, but the season of its melody in every other 
country which it freonents, which would not have been 
the case had he noted the month or day; for in England 
and Sweden it does not charm the ear at the same 
time it does in Greece, yet in the same season it is 
with all, ' when the young leaves expand and thicken 
on the mountains.* Trees observe fixed laws in their 
time of leafing, some requiring one deg^e of warmth, 
and some another. The oak never puts forth its ver- 
dure before the larch flings down its green tassels grace- 
fully as an emerald fountain, nor does that timid 
stranger, the acacia, hang out her pale blossoms to 
rival our hardy native hawl^om, but the gay procession 
marches onwards in regular routine; and those who 
have been in the habit of watching its progress year 
after year may know, when they see one tree come into 
leaf, which will be the next to don the livery of spring. 
Nature herself— or, rather, the great God of nature — 
seems thus to trace in living chimuiters his instructions 
to the husbandman; but man has sought out many 
inventions, instead of attending to the unerring signs 
BO beautifully spread before him. In some pla^, 
indeed, the page of nature's book is still read uncon- 
sciously, and Qie mower guesses the proper time for 
cutting the grass from the flowering of the pamassia, 
the withering of the purple meadow-trefoil, or the 
ripening of the seeds of the yellow-rattle ; but from 
scientific men the subject has met with less attention 
than it seems to deserve, and would botanists try to work 
out this sublime idea, as Hewitt calls it in his ' Book of 
the Seasons,' doubtless surer guides might be obtained 
than those which now regulate the labours of the field." 

*' It is truly a sublime idea," said Sophia; "but has 
there never been a calendar of Flora constructed for 
this climate]" 

" Benjamin Stillingfleet, a naturalist of the last 
century, took great pains in noting the seasons in 
which different plants flowered, and different birds 
appeared for several years together, and published an 
English Floral calendar, with a translation of that of 
Harold Barck, not as a perfect work, but as an assist- 
ance to those whom he hoped would follow in the same 
tradL. I should like to show it to you ; but of course 
I do not travel with all my books in my portmanteau." 

" Do you think we can get the work from the library 
at B 1" asked Cyril "I will make the inquiry 



to-morrow, if you like, as I intend to ride oner in thi 
morning on some little business of my own. Ladio, 
have you any commissions ? Aunt Martha, yon hare 
been so busy over your knitting all the evming, yoft 
have not had time to speak one word, and I an wan 
you must have used up all your fine scarlet wool« and 
be in want of a new stock." 

"No, thank you, Cyril," replied aunt Martha, "I 
have still this huge ball left, which will suffice to ooBk- 
plete my task ; but I think, perhapsy I may find amat 
other little oflEice for you at E- — . 

" Cyril need not fear a scarcity of commiisioiui^'' aid 
Charles, laughing, '' for whenever I announce a jooncf 
there, I am obliged to strengthen my memosy by a list 
as long as my first brief will be ; and then, when I an 
setting off overwhelmed with business, old Wataon ii 
sure to pounce upon me from out of her den, witk, 
' Please, master Charies, would you be kind enoogh te 
call at the grocer's, and tell him he made a Tniatakr ia 
the last parcel ; — and if you would only luriiig me xhu 
— and that—and the other; ' — till I rush ooi in despair, 
leaving the good old soul with a ruefiol cogntenanrf, 
which haunts me until I have executed all I ao radelj 
refused to her." 

" And then, Cyril," added Alleyn, " take care ho* 
you pass the Vicarage, or Charlotte Fonter will be torn 
to want a bottle of paregoric, and Alice be longing fir 
the second volunoe of some Winter*s Tale or other." 

'' Oh ! I have got all the commisions from the Vicar- 
age," said Cyril, " I was there some time this morning 
and I think it was the numerous wants of their partr 
which induced me to pUm the journey, so I hope I itM 
forget none." 

" I think I must ride with you, Cyril," said Fvederie, 
" in order to search the old book-etalla for a rhyniac 
dictionary, as I find the task Agnes has imposed 190a 
me too difficult for my genius, without such assiataBce." 

''Write something in blank verse, then, Coi;*B)i 
Agnes, " you know Cpwper wrote his task in bla^ 
verse to please his cousin, and I like blank Teive yo} 
much, though it is rather more difficult to leaia ^ 
heart; and I shall like to learn your verses by heart, d 
course. I wish, James, she continued, turning to iCr. 
Hamilton, " I wish you would write a charade ia 
blank verse, and Cyril shall buy me a pretty little boel, 
that I may copy all the charades into it for Jnatine, m 
she wishes to have them." 

"And I will draw the flowers in it, Agne^" aid 
Sophia, ''and Rosaline shall sketch the hoose forv 
frontispiece, and Lucy design a vignette for the titk 
page ; so take care Cyril, that you get tbe paper tot 
good and very smooth.** 

" What a charming present that will be» and kov 
much I shall value such a treasure !" exclaimed Justiie. 

" Well, Agnes, you must give me the proper dimeitfkxs 
for the book, and full particulars, that I may get i: 
quite as you want it, or else I know you will shake year 
head at me most outrageously." 

" Oh, dear ! then mamma must let me see how ma; 
charades she has left, and I will leave plen^ of rwtt 
for that which James is to write for me. Do 1^ ae 
have a peep, pray do !" continued Agnes, whilst Kr. 
Hamilton begged he might select the foUowiag kt 
their present amusement 

How joyful the welcome mv Fini still leeems, 

Afl year after year he is heard! 
As soon as sweet April hath irat forth her kanre^ 

Betnmeth that passoager bird. 
He calls for my Second from evenr spranr. 

And gladly the caU will be heard; 
Starting forth from each bank will my seooad ofasy 

The voice of that passenger bird. 
Bat snrdy my WAole with aileetioa*s qaiek ear 

His earliest note most have heard. 
Since her pale buds expand as his fintoy we faeaK; 
Ddjghted to greet him, bat soon «titftppi!ar 

When away flies tliat paasenger biii. 
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PISCATOR'S SKETCHES. 

Chap. II. 

** Resounds tbe living surface of the ground : 
Nor undelightful is the ceaseless hum, 
To him who muses through the woods at noon.** 

It is now noon. The son pours down his rays ; the 
breeze is hushed ; the river reflects a thousand hues from 
' mirrored surface. 

A truce to sport ! The association&of the angler are 
full of fjBUBcination, which the multitude can never 
diaoover. Come, citizen, leave, for a while, your ledgers 
and your calculations; come, worldly wayfarer, leave, 
for a while, the beaten and dusty road of life ; come, 
votary of fashion^ leave, for a while, the gay and giddy 
scenes of the capital. We do not purpose fixing your 
attention upon works created by art and science ; nor 
do we purpose escorting you through the courts and 
palaces of kings ; but we ask you to wander with us under 
the cloudless canopy of the blue expanse. By the clear 
aiream may ye mark nature's own loveliness. Her 
productions have charms for the angler — why not for 
jon t How often does he, in such seasons, and in such 
climes, cry '• Truce to the angle," that he may explore 
the enchanting scenes around, and dive into the mys- 
teries of botanical and entomological lore ! His occu- 
pation with his angle in the running streams through 
the fair vales, first rendered him familiar with the 
sounds and objects of the surrounding landscapes. It 
was this that led him first to look upon the fair face of 
nature, and to exclaim, " How beautiful — how sublime 
art thou!'* _ 

Why, what clusters of flowers meet the eye at eveij 
turn f How brilliant their hues ; how delicate their 
tints ! These owe nothing to the culture of man ; no 
art has arrayed them in such loveliness; they are 
fi-esh, and bright, and beautiful, from the &ir hand of 
Nat^u^ herself. You cannot add one hue, or one tint, 
to render them more gay and glittering : " Solomon 
in all his gloiy was not arrayed like one of these." 

Hark the tall and stately rush, with its inch of red 
and pink flowers; the fringed buck-bean, with its 
jellow hues and notched petals ; tbe thick stems of the 
water-lily, with its broad leaves, in the centre of which 
the yellow flower rests its modest head ; the iris, with 
ita stately stems and flowers of flaming gold. 

Mark also how transoendently beautiful the various 
tribM of insects which sparkle in the sun. See how the 
dragon-4y, the tyrant of the insect world, flits through 
the air : listen to the sharp buzz of his glistening wings 
as he darts up the stream : how splendid that purple 
coraiet ! what slim elegance and graceful ease in all his 
movements ! How fiercely he pounces upon his prey ; 
how voraciously he seizes tliat butterfly, and crushes it 
with his formidable fangs ! Mark also the bustle and 
flitter of the multitude of whirlwigs of the beetle 
^nus, at the sui^Qu^ of the still water, under the shade 
of the old willow. How their tiny backs flash as they 
describe their incessant round ! See, too, the butterflies, 
which have strayed from their resorts, how in radiant 
wings they flutter from flower to flower. What a 
bright train t There is the lady-of-the-woods, from 
her sylvan retreat. WiUi what pride she displays thone 
wings, tinged with orange, and adorned with green ! 
How delicate and how b^utiful she appears, and how 
worthy her appellation ! There too is our old friend, 
the peacockVeye : how elegant his colours of pale silky 
brown, and yellow, and purple hues, with the eye-like 
spot on each wing. He has come forth rejoicing with 
the rest, and is evidently not a little proud of his race 
and lineage. But what have we here 1 The chalk-hill 
butterfly, revelling in the sun-beams. What a gay little 



rover. Observe the light silvery blue, and the streaks 
of orange with which he is bedizened ; these, with the 
fine silky lustre of his whole attire, distinguish him as 
one of the most elegant of this species of revellers in 
these sunny climes. Why, the earth and air are warm 
with millions of beautiful things. How poor the boasted 
productions of man when compared with the mag- 
nificent hues of the purple Emperor there, who selects 
as his throne the topmost sprig of yonder lofty oak ! 
With what dignity he unfolds the varying lustre of his 
plumes ! How brilliantly are the rich tints displayed, 
the delicate pearly lustre of his wings changing with 
each revolving motion to the imperial hues of purplish 
blue ! Ko courts of earthly potentates could display so 
glittering and so gorgeous a train as that which dis- 
ports on every side. 

But let us seek the cool shade. Here will we rest 
awhile, and turn our back upon the turmoil of the world : 
here, for a season, care shall be a stranger to the heart, 
as we sing one of the songs of Isaac Walton — 

" Oh, how happy here*s our leisure I 
Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 
Oh, ye valleys! oh, ye mountains ! 
Oh, ye groves, and crystal fountains ! 
How we love, at liberty, 
By turns to come and visit ye ! ** 

In this lovely and sequestered ^t how grateful the 
refreshing breeze— before us the rippled and sparkling 
waters — ^the gre^ wood on the left echoing to thousands 
of tuneful throats. Here, we say, let ns rest, not to "rail 
at lady Fortune," but to oflTer the incense of gratitude to 
Providence for haring created these soenee, teeming 
with so many beautifiu things, to form the solace and 
delight of man. 

Mark the aquatic birds, how they visit the stream. 
See that heron on outstretched wings, from the peaceful 
recesses of the old wood. He has now alighted on that 
large stone at the edge of the water in quest of prey. 
He loves the banks of streams. With wliat grace he 
wades into the current. How purely white that throat 
and breast —how graceful his black narrow plumes! 
He used to form tJbe quarry for the fiUcon in the olden 
time, when &ir dames and gallant knights rode forth, 

** With hawlc on fist, and hounds in leash, 
And gold-tippM bugle horn.'* 

See those troops of swallows in pursuit of insects ; 
how they skim the surfiu^ of the waters'! how wonder- 
ful their gyrations, as they wheel in the air, and then 
sweep along, and disappear under the arches of the old 
bridge ! But listen I that is the sharp and shrill cry of 
the lapwing; his haunt is down in yonder fenny pas- 
ture. He is now in sight — what a beautiful fellow ! 
His neck and breast are of deep rich black ; and how 
smart he appears with his long crest of bUck feathers ! 
How vehement his cries become, " Pee-wit — ^pee-wit :" 
you may be sure an enemy has invaded his retreats. 
We are not mistaken — there is the hawk sweeping 
overhead. He has loft his favourite tree in yonder 
thicket, where he has so often displayed his dove-brown 
back, and the streaked plumage of his breast See 
with what velocity he glides through the air. Now those 
keen eyes of his have desoried his quarry; now he 
soam in circles ; now he makes a swoop, and carries oflf 
his prey in his talons. 

But we have lingered under the old oak long enough. 
The advanced noon warns us to resume our angle. 

" Arise, and let us wander forth. 
To yon old mill across the wolds ; 
For look, the sunset, south and north, 
Winds all the vale in rosy folds." 

How lovely the last two hours before sunset; the 
western horizon suffused with brilliant crimson tints ; 
the trees intercepting the streams of light from the 
sun's broad disk, and throwing their long shadows 
across the landscape. 
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There is still a gentle ripple on the water. In the shade 
of thoBe tall poplars, down by the piles driven into the 
bed of the river to guard the buttresses of the old 
bridge, and upon that gravelly bottom, lies a shoal of 
perch. They are now altogether at the edge of the 
sharp current which sweeps that margin, formed by tall 
weeds. See how they rise and descend in quest of food 
brought down by the rapid stream, like so many striped 
tigers of the deep. 

What a noble fellow have we just brought to land ; — 
he weighs upwards of one pound avoirdupois — one of 
the finest taken in these waters. Mark his colours; 
how exceedingly brilliant and beautiful! Talk of the 
denizens of Chinese waters ! — why, the plump and well- 
fed perch lying at our feet, in vivid colouring is not 
inferior. Observe his back of rich olive green, shading 
into golden yellow ; his body banded with bars of a 
deeper tint ; his fins rivalling the brightest vermilion. 

But there are many other things which invite the 
attention of the angler : at this serene hour the more 
minute portions of the insect world are on the wing. 

** Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand way^ 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolT*d, 
The quivering nations sport** 

Watch the myriads of delicate and fragile creatures ; 
they have just undergone their transformations, to sport 
away an existence which terminates when the sun with- 
draws his beams and the dews begin to rise. What a 
hum from counUesa tiny voices, blending in one loud 
chorus, as, dancing their gay rounds, they rise and &11 
in the sunbeams, like " showerB of brilliant gems." 

Listen to that sound firom the tall grass in yonder 
meadow. It proceeds from the " corn-crake," in his 
favourite retreats along the river's course. " Crsra-ke !** 
— why, it now seems almost at our feet ; ** Cra-a-ke !" — 
it now appears fur distant How wonderfully the crea- 
ture modulates the tones of his voice ; he outrivals the 
ventriloquist, who, after all, must study nature as his 
best instructor. 

But heard you that dull and jarring sound finom the 
water's edge in that low-lying meadow 1 It is the 
soUcing note of the mole-cricket The sun is now 
sinking fast, the dews are just beginning to rise, and 
the mole-cricket has already left the winding passages 
which lead to his curious habitation in yonder bank. 

This remarkable little creature has been nick-named 
"Jack-a'-lantem.** Superstition has rendered him a 
terror to many a rustic, and numerous are the anecdotes 
related of the wicked exploits of " Jack-a*-lantem,** in 
the bogs and fens of Lincolnshire. He is there reputed 
to have been a most wayward wight, his mischievous 

? ranks having exceeded those even of a whole troop of 
riHh fairies. Fear has magnified him into a monster 
—the fiery demon of the fenny waste. By the cotter's 
chimney-nook it used to be related of him, that, when 
the benighted traveller had lost his road in the surround- 
ing gloom, " Jack-a'-lantem** would rise from the stag- 
nant waters, and render himself visible for miles around. 
Woe to tiie poor traveller f the fiery demon would flit 
from point to point, and then remain stationary as if to 
serve the office of a friendly beacon. In quest of shelter 
and safety for the night, the solitary and way-worn 
traveller would endeavour to reach the spot, and 
eventually lose his life in the deep waters with which 
the fens of Lincolnshire were intersected, ere modem 
art interposed to bring these wild tracts of country under 
cultivation. 

The simple inhabitants of the outskirts of the fens in 
the times of which we irrite never dreamt of phos- 
phorescent exhalations. They never troubled their 
heads about chemical disquisitions ; the spirit of philo- 
sophy had never ventured into their humble abodes, or 
made herself welcome at their blazing hearths— suffi- 
cient for them that they saw the red demon of the 
putrid waters, and looked with awe upon his vagaries. 
The horse-shoe cast by the steed of the jaded traveller. 



and found upon some wild and beaten track— tUs 
miled upon the door possessed a diarm potent enoo^ 
to protect them fh>m all eviL In this belief thej were 
happy, and felt secure from all harm; their more en- 
lightened neighbours had no desire to nrooot thar 
customs, or to throw doubt upon their traditioiit, uj 
more than have poets any desire to throw doubt upon 
the story of Blondel the harper, and the lion-hearted 
king pining in captivity on his road from Paleelinft. 

But the sun has now sunk below the horizon ; the 
evening star has appeared, like a large liquid peaii We 
must away, for long since has 

" The curfew tolled the kndl of narting di^. 
The lowing herd wound slowij o*er the lea.* 

Oh ! it is at this hour alone that we share the in^i- 
ration of the poet —the hour for contemplation, when, 
solitary and alone, we can only feel the fUU truUifaloM 
of the sweet poet's lines — 

** The ploagrhman homeward plods his weaxy way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to ne. 

How peaceful and how calm the scene. No longer 
do we hear the dripping and splashing of the waten 
from the overshot mUl, — the various aongsiers hare gets 
to their svlvan retreats,-««ll but *' the wiakefol nightii- 
gale,** and the honest watch-dog, whose hoaras bajiagi 
are heard far down the vale, where 



-DrowBj tinkUngs loll the 



But our honest friend. Tanner Ifayfidd, is awaitiag 
our return, with pressing invitations to aaotiier d^ 
sport. 

The world was all before us, with its joys, and iti 
cares, and its troubles, and its disappointments. We 
were like a newly launched bark, prepared to commit 
our fortunes upon the waste of waters. 

The promise is made to revisit the hospitable 
Ah ! when wUl it be fnlfiUedt 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEABINa 

I. TBI PaODUOTlOV or SOirOBOITS TIVKATIOn. 

What is a sound t Isitaiubstanoehavinganateoil 
existence ; or a state of motion into which a bodj it 
thrown ; or a mental phenomenon, existini^ only withii 
ourselves 1 It may appear strange to some that such a 
question should be asked ; but we believe that a littk 
close attention will show how vague and indefinite ait 
the general notions on this point. We aee a moaifliaa 
beating a drum, and we say we hear the sound of that 
drum ; but the link by which the action and the per- 
oeption are connected is generally lost sight ot Let 
us put the question, whether the sound be inthe diust * 
or in the ear, or in the min^ ; and the variety olanawn 
likely to be given to that question will test the aeeanij 
of the oommon notions on this subject. It may not, • 
therefore, be uninteresting to enter into a few explana- 
tions respecting the phenomena of hearing. 

First, then, for the production of sound. It bs 
been aatUfactorily proved by numerous and vaned 
experiments, that all bodies which produce aoui 
are» at that moment, in a vibratoiy state; sad i 
that sound cannot be produced except br such vibn* 
tions. Now vibrations cannot be produced without the 
exli^tence of elaf^ticity in a body, and we thus arrite s: 
elasticity as one of the causes of sound. Let ns tale 
the iuHtances of a drum, a triangle, a harp, and a flat«. 
and nee how these vibrations are excited. In the dna 
we see a hollow cylinder with a piece of parehmgat 
stretched over the open end ; and the tension of the 
parchment is so great, that any attempt to bend or 
press it is instantly followed by a powerlul reactioa 
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THien % blow in utrnck on the stretched dram-head with 
the 8tick, the parcUuieut is momentarily bent into a 
concave form ; and the tension by which it is instantly 
urged to its former position is so gp'eat, that the parch- 
ment is carried beyond iti« original position, and becomes 
convex on the upper surfinoo. This again is an unnatural 
state, and the parchment recedes, and becomes a second 
time concare. Without any repetition of the blow, the 
parchment will make these oscillating vibrations several 
hundred or perhaps thousand times, before it assumes 
a state of rest. 

In the case of the harp-string, we have a stretched 
cord, whose tension is such as to make it almost rigoi> 
ously straight ; and any attempt to draw the string out 
of the straight line is followed by an immediate recoil 
But as in the instance of the drum-parchment, or of a 
pendulum, the string does not come to a stand when it 
has reached its original position ; the impulse which it 
has acquired for the recoil carries it to nearly as great 
a distance on the other side of the original position, and 
the subsequent vibrations are nothing more than efforts 
on the part of the string to regain its original state. 

In the ease of a wind instrument, such as a flute, we 
have a tube filled with air in a quiescent state ; but^ by 
ipplying the month at some aperture at or near the 
end of the tube, and blowing forcibly into it, we disturb 
the repose of the air in the flute. There is, however, 
«uch a tendency to reaction and compensation, in this 
is in most other natural phenomena, that the disturbed 
UT seeks to regain its original state, and in so doing, 
a^enerates those oscillatory movements before alluded to. 
One blast at the mouth of the instrument is sufficient 
u> engender many thousands of these oscillatory move- 
oients before the air in the tube regains its quiescent 
itate. 

In the ease of a triangle, we have a modified variety 
)f the drum-head vibrations. A piece of steel, possess- 
ing considerable elasticity, is bent into a triangular 
brm; and when one side of this triangle is struck, it 
s turned momentarily out of its straight form, and 
ilightly, though imperceptibly, curved. The recoil, by 
vrhich the metal is urged to resume its original state, 
;ives to it a momentum productive of a rapid series of 
oscillatory movements. 

Now^ if we consider all the varieties of sound-pro- 
iucing bodies, we shall find that they are susceptible of 
ibrations in one or other of the ways above enumerated. 
Phe violin, the viola, the violoncello, the double-bass, the 
guitar, the monochord, or " hurdy-gurdy,'* the lute, the 
tianoforte,— howeveV differently they may be played, — 
U yield sounds by virtue of the oscillations to which they 
re subjected when struck or disturbed ; and the same 
lay be said of the humming or buzzing noise produced 
»j the bow in the process of '* bowing," in the cotton 
nd the hat manufactures. The horn, the trumpet, the 
larionet, the flageolet, the organ, the syrinx, or mouth- 
rgan, the barrel of a key. and — most important of all 
—the human voice, yield sounds principally from the 
ibration of a column of air, as in the flute : it is true 
hat in some of these instruments there is a small reed 
r metallic spring, the vibration of which assists in 
reducing the effects ;' and that in the voice there is 
ther mechanism of a complicated kind ; but in all of 
tiem the vibration of a column of air is the chief cause 
f sound. The cymbal, the tambourine, the Chinese 
ong, yield their sounds in the same manner as the 
rum ; and it is in the same class that we may place 
11 the innumerable sounds resulting from hammering, 
ling, sawing, and analogous operations in common 
fe ; for every tooth of a saw or a file inflicts a distinct 
ow on the substance on which it is employed, and by 
.at blow sets the substance more or less in a vibratory 
ate. Lastly, every sound resulting from the ribniion 

a rigid rod or bar may be classed with that of the 
iangle. When a boy draws his hoop-stick across a 
age of iron railings ; when he plays on the jew's-harp : 
len he pbces the head of a pin between his teeth, and 



strikes sideways on the point ; or when the ipringa of a 
musical snuff'-box are set in action by the pins on the 
barrel ; the various resulting sounds are all produced on 
the same principle as those of the triangle; the difference 
being that in some cases the rod £ fixed at one end 
and free to vibrate at the other; while in other in- 
stances the two ends are fixed, but the middle is free to 
vibrate. 

Sound, then, results from the vibrations of the 
sonorous body, produced by various disturbing causes ; 
and the next enquiry is, how do we become cognizant 
of these effectil If a drum be vibrating at a hundred 
yards distance from us, by what evidence do we know 
that such is the easel The aimo$phere is in most 
cases the connecting medium, and conveys to us in- 
telligence of the disturbance which the stretched parch- 
ment is undergoing. It is a common experiment in 
lecture rooms, to exhaust the air from a glass receiver, 
by means of an air-pump, and then to ring a little beU 
in the vacuum thus produced; the effect is such, that 
though the clapper of the bell is seen to be in violent - 
motion, the sound produced is so feeble as to be utterly 
inaudible except i^en the ear is close to the vessel. 
The vibrations, in this instance, are produced as fully 
and effectually as if the vessel were fuU of air ; but the 
ear scarcely receives the effect of those vibrations, be- 
cause of the vacuum in the glass. 

The manner in which the air is affected may perhaps 
conveniently be explained by referring, as before, to the 
action of a drum. Under all the ordinary circum- 
stances of common life, the .objects around us are en- 
veloped in the atmosphere, or to agreater or less degree 
exposed to its action. When the head of a drum is 
struck, and we reason on the resulting vibration, we 
must not forget that the air is in contact with it. The 
parchment assumes a concave form, and the layer of 
particles of air adjacent thereto follows it in its move- 
ment ; the second layer (if such a term may be em- 
ployed) follows the movement of the first ; the third of 
the second ; and so on until the original disturbance is 
propagated to a considerable distance. The rapidity 
with which this propagation takes place is astonishing, 
and might appear almost incredible to a person new to 
the subject Any disturbance of this kind, to which the 
air in contact with a vibrating body is exposed, is 
propagated to a distance of moro than eleven hundred 
feet in one second of time ; so that if a drum-head be 
struck, and theroby set into vibration, the air at a 
distance of eleven hundred feet fh>m it will be agitated 
in the following second. If cannon were firod in 3t 
James's Park, me atmosphero at Hampstead would be 
set into a vibratoiy state in about a quarter of a minute 
afterwards; that is, the particles of air immediately 
surrounding the cannon are disturbed by the explosion, 
and this disturbance spreads from particle to particle 
with such rapidity that in about a quarter of a minute 
it would reach Hampstead, or any place equally distant 

But the particles of air do not continue to move 
ontoards ; they oscillate to and fro. When the paroh- 
ment of the drum recoils, the particles of air in contact 
with it recoil likewise ; and this recoil is communicated 
from particle to particle as -&st as the original disturb- 
ance had been, but of course somewhat later in point 
of time. So likewise in the subsequent vibrations of 
the parohment : the layer of particles of air adiaoent to 
the parchment follows the movements to which the 
latter is subjected, and vibrates to and fro with great 
rapiditv; the adjoining particles are in their turn 
affected in a similar manner; and thus layer after layer 
—or, if it tends to simplify the conception— particle 
after particle, is thrown into vibratory states. 

The atmosphere is not the only conductor of aonnd ; 
though for practical purposes it is incomparably the 
most important Solidis and liquids are also conductors, 
and in many cases more energetic than air. I f we place 
the ear close toa piece of timber, and a person scratch 
the other end of itie timber with a pin^ the sound will 
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be distinctly conrejed through [the wood. If we place 
the ear near a long brick widl, and the wall be stmck 
at some distant part, two sounds will be heard, the first 
resulting from the conduction of the blow or disturb- 
ance through the solid wall, and the ot^er through the 
air; showing that the impulse travels more rapidly 
through the former than through the latter. A bell 
rung under water, though inaudible in the open air, 
may be heard by a person whose head is under the 
water at a considerable distance from it. The ticking 
of a clock, hanging on a wall in the upper room of a 
house, may be heard in a lower room by applying the 
ear close to the wall, when it could not be perceived in 
the middle of the room. These and many similar 
instances fiimish proof that the vibrations to which the 
production of sound is attributed, may be conveyed 
through solid and liquid as well as aerial bodies. 

When we state that the vibrations producing sound 
are propagated from particle to particle with a velocity 
of more than eleven hundred feet in a second, we allude 
to the atmosphere only, and not to other media. 
Experiments have been made, to ascertain the relative 
velocity of the conduction in different substances; and 
the results show that the velocity is in some cases 
greater and in others less than in common air. But 
into these extensions of the subject it is not necessary 
for us here to go. Suffice it to say, that the production 
of audible vibrations, or sound, results from a mechani- 
cal disturbance among the particles of an elastic body ; 
and from the conduction of that disturbance, through 
the atmosphere, to the air immediately surrounding 
the ear. The consideration of various points con- 
nected with the perception of sound will occupy our 
attention in another paper. 



iHltsceHaneous. 

" I hare here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them." — Montaigne, 

OurBid-boous. — Useful ^tnte.— Their small size and 
their lowness render them very insalubrious ; and thecase 
is rendered worse by close windows and thick curtains 
and luomngs, with which the beds are often so carefully 
surrounded as to prevent the possibility of the air being 
renewed. The consequence is, that we are breathing 
vitiated air during the greater part of the night; that 
is, during more tluin a third part of our lives : and thus 
the pericHi of repose, which is necessary for the renova- 
tion of our mental and bodily vigour, becomes a source 
of disease. Sleep, under such circumstances, is very 
often disturbed, and always much less refreshing than 
when ei^joyed in a well-ventilated apartment ; it often 
happens, indeed, that such repose, instead of being fol- 
lowed by renovated strength and activity, is succeeded 
by a degree of heaviness and languor which is not over- 
come till the person has been some time in a purer air. 
Nor is this the only evil arising from sleeping in ill- 
ventilated [apartments. When it is known that the 
blood undergoes most important changes in its circula- 
tion through the lungs, by means of the air which we 
breathe, and that these vital changes can only be ef- 
fected by the respiration of pure air, it will be easily 
understood how the healthy functions of the lungs must 
be impeded by inhiding, for many successive hours, the 
vitiated air of our bed-rooms, and how the health must 
be as effectually destroyed by respiring impure air, as by 
living on unwholesome or innutritiouB food. In the 
case of children and ^oung persons predisposed to con- 
sumption, it is of still more urgent consequence that 
they should breathe pure air by night as well as by day, 
by securing a continuous renewal of the air in their bed- 
rooms, nurseries, schools, kc. liet a mother, who has 



been made anxious by the sickly looks of her duMitt, 
go from pure air into their bedroom in the mociiii^ 
before a door or window has been open jdj^uid lemail 
the state of the atmosj^hei^, the dose^ <4}^i«8five, s&4 
often foetid odour of thie room, and she may cetK to 
wonder at the pale, sickly aspect of her chikiraL Let 
her pay a similar visit, some time after means havv bea 
taken, by the chimney ventilator or otherways, toiectrc 
a full supply, and continual renewal, of the air in the 
bedrooms during the night, and she will be able to se- 
count for the more healthy appearance of her chikhco, 
which is sure to be the consequence of supplying then 
with pure air to hrehihe,— Sir James Uar^^OnAe 
SanaUve Influence ofClimoler 

WSATHVBOOCKS. 

It can scarcely be doubted that means for tniK^aiiiig 
the winds were invented at a veiy early period. I srast, 
however, confess that 1 have scarcely observed anytxitt 
of them, among the Greeks and the Bomans. In £in^ 
the custom of placing vanes on the summits of the cSnuck 
steeples is very old ; and as these vanes were made intk 
figure of a cock, they have thenoe been denominated 
weathercocks. In the Latin of the middle ages we meet 
with the words gdUus and vtiU^Xogiunt, & latter it 
used by Bandulphus, who wrote about the year 1270. 
Mention of weathercocks occurs in the ninth, derestb, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. There is no doahi 
that the cock was intended as an emblem of deriol 
vigilance. The English are mistaken when they supfMie 
that the figure of a cock was first made dimce of fcf 
vanes in the fourteenth century, under the rdgn of Ed- 
ward III., in order to ridicule the French, with whoa 
they were then at war.— J?ecman'« History oflnwaOwM. 

" Makt a marriage has commenced, like the moraiag 
red, and perished like a mushroom. Wheielore! 
Because the married pair neglected to be as agreesbk 
to each other after their union as they were befiDie it 
Seek always to please each othbr, my diildren, but is 
doing so keep heaven in mind. La^sh not your Ion 
to-day, remembering that marriage has a morrow ui 
again a morrow. ■ Bethink ye. my daugfatersy idiat tb 
word Jumee-wife* expresses. The married woman b ha 
husband's domestic trust, ' On her he ought to be aUe tfi 
place his reliance in house and family ; to her he shsd^ 
confide the key of his heart and the lock of his s(or> 
room. His honour and his home are under ber pro- 
tection, his welfare in her hands. Ponder this ! AbL 
you, my sons, be true men of honour, and good frthen 
of your families. Act in such wise that your wives re- 
spect and love you. And what more shall I say to jcs, 
my children 1 Peruse diligently the word of Qoi: 
that will guide you out of storm and dead calm, tai 
bring you safe into port. And as for the rest — do ymr 
best l—Frederica Bremer, 



* In Swedish the word is Hustru (>. «. House-trodi) wkic^ is 
its primary sense, signifies house fiuUi— she in wbosn 
faith centres. 



N.B.— A SUmpcd Edition of this Periodical can be forruitl 
free of postage, on application to the Publisher, for the csb^S' 
nience of parties residing at a distance, price Is. 6d. per 
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FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OB, OLD COMPAJnOlfS IN KBW SCENES. 

By F. E. S. 
CHAP. XV. 

THE OATASTBOPHE. 

I DID not return to the cottage till just the usual 
boar for going to bed, as I did not dare subject myself 
,a ^Fanny's penetrating glance, in my present state of 
excitement. The moment family prayers were con- 
;Iaded, I took my candle, and, pleading fatigue, re- 
,is«d to my room. Knowing that sleep was out of the 
inesiion in my then frame of mind, I merely substi- 
xftted the clothes I intended to wear in the morning 
^x" those I had on, and, wrapping my dressing-go¥m 
pund me, flung myself on the bed. Here I lay, tossing 
,V)Oiit, and unable to compose myself, for an hour or 



two, the one idea constantly recurring ,to me, " What 
if Coleman should fail ! " 

At length, feverish and excited, I sprang up, and 
throwing open the window, which wa** new tUe ground, 
enjoyed the fresh breeze, which played around my 
heated temples. It was a lovely night ; the stars, those 
calm eyes of Heaven, gazed down in their bright 
effulgence on this world of sin and sorrow,* seeming to 
reproach the stormy passions and restless strife of 
men, by contrast with their own impassive grandeur. 
After remaining motionless for several minutes, I was 
about to close the window, when the sound of a footstep 
on the turf beneath caught my ear, and a form, which 
I recognised in the moonlight as that of Archer, ap- 
proached. 

"Up and dressed, Fairicghr* he commenced, in a 
low tone, as he perceived me ; " may I come in \ " 

In silence I held out my hand to him, and assisted 
him to enter. 
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" Tiike me,** he resumed, " I suppose, you could not 
Bleep." 

" Utterly impossible," replied I; "but T.bat brings 
you here — has any thing occurred ? ** 

"Nothing," returned Archer, "Oaklands retired 
early, as he said he wished to be alone, and 1 followed 
his example, but could not contrive to sleep, — I don't 
know how it is, I have been engaged in an affair of this 
nature before, and never cared a pin about the matter : 
but somehow I have got what they call a presentiment 
ihat harm will occur. I saw that man, Wilford, for a 
minute yesterday, and I know by the expression of his eye 
that he means mischief; there was such a fiendish look 
of triumph in his face, when he found the challenge 
was accepted — if ever there was a devil incarnate, he is 
one." 

A sigh was my only answer, for his words were but 
the echo of my forebodings. 

" Now I will tell you what brought me here," he con- 
tinued ; "don't you think that we ought to have a 
surgeon at hand, in case of anything going wrong]" 

** To be sure," replied I ; " I must have been mad to 
have forgotten that it was necessary — what can be 
done]— it is not every man that would choose to be 
mixed up with such an afl'air. Where is it that William 
Ellis's brother, the man who came up to Cambridge two 
months ago to see him, has settled 1— ho told me he 
had bought a practice somewhere in our neighbour- 
hood." 

" The very man, if we could but get him,** replied 
Archer ; ** the name of the village i» Harley End : do 
you know such a place ] " 

" Yes," returned I, '* I know H well ; it is a favourite 
meet of the hounds, about twelve miles fr< m hence 
I'll find him, and bring him here — what time is it! 
just two — if 1 could get a horse, 1 would do it easily ** 

"My tilbury and horse are up at the village," paid 
Archer ; " now Harrj^'s horses are at home, they could 
not take mine in at the Hall." 

"The very thing," said 1, "wo will not lose a mo- 
ment — is your honie fiE^stV-I shall have to try his 
mettle." 

" He'll not fail yon," was the reply. " do not spare 
him — I would rather have you ruin fifty horses, than 
arrive too late." 

On reaching the inn, we had to rouse a drowsy 
hostler, in order to procure the key of the stables, and 
it was half-past two before I was able to start. 

The road to Harley End was somewhat intricate, 
more than once I took a wrong turning, and had to 
retrace my steps ; being aware also of the distance 1 
had to peiform. 1 did not dare to hurry the horse too 
much, so that it only wanted a quarter to four, when I 
reached my destination. Here however fortune favoured 
me. Mr. Ellis, it appeared, being an ardent disciple of 
Isaac Walton, had resolved to rise at day-l»retik, in order 
to beguile sundry trout, and at the entrance of the 
village I met him strolling along, rod in hand. Two 
minutes sufficed to make him acquainted with the 
object of my mission, and, in less than five minutes 
more, (a space of time which I employed in washing 
out the horse's mouth at an opportune horse-trough, 
with which I took the liberty of making free.) he had 
provided himself with a case of instruments, and other 
necessary horrors, all of wliich he described to me 
teriatim, as we returned, with an affectionate minute- 
ness for which I could have strangled him. 

We started at a rattling pace on our homeward drive, 
hedge-row and paling gliding by us, like slides in a 
magic lantern. Archer's horse did not belie the 
character he had given of him. With head erect, and 
expanded nostril, he threw his legs fonvard in a long 
slashing trot, whirling the light tilbury along at ti.e 
rate of between eleven and twelve miles an hour ; and 
fortunate it was that he did not flinch from his work, 
for we had between thirteen and fourteen miles to per- 
form in an hour and ten minutes, in order to reach the 



appointed spot by five o'clock. In onr way we bad lo 
pass within a quarter of a mile of Heat hfield Hall ; ill 
seemed quiet as we did so, and I heard the old dock 
over the Ktables strike a quarter to five. 

" We shall be in capital time,*' said I, drawing aka? 
breath, as 1 felt relieved from an anxious dread of being 
too late ; " it was a near thing though, and if I hid 
not met you as I did, we should scarcely have done 

"Famous horse." replied Ellis, "but yoove rather 
over-driven hina the last two or three miles ; if I wen 
Archer, I should have a little blood taken from hiin- 
nothing like venesection, it's safe practice in such oKi 
as the present ; youVe a remarkably clear head, riir- 
legh, I know; now I'll just explain to you the commoa 
sense of the thing : the increased action of the heart 
forces the blood so rapidly through the longs, that 
proper time is not allowed for oxygenization, — ^" 

" We shall be in sight of the place, when we have 
advanced another hundred yards," interrupted I, as *e 
turned down a green lane. 

" Shall wcl " replied my companion, standing up in 
the gig, and shading his eyes with bis hand. " Y», I 
Fee them, they're on the ground" already, and. by Jore, 
they are placing their men ; they must have altered the 
time, for it wants full ten minutes of five now." 

" If they have," replied I, Ushing the horw into % 
gallop, as' I remembered that this unhappy daage 
would probably frustrate Coleman's scheme, " if they 
have, all is lost." 

My companion gazed at roe with a look of snipriM, 
but had no time to ask for an explanation, for at thu 
moment, wc reached the gate leading into the field, 
around which was collectetl a group, consisting of § 
gig and a dog-cart, (which had conveyed the re^pectin 
parties, and a servant attendant upon each, to ihe 
ground,) and two or three lal>our*ng men, whom ifce 
unusual occurrence had caused to leave their woik, and 
who were eagerly watching the proceedings—white, 
just inside the gate, a boy. whom 1 recognised » 
Wilford's tiger, was leading* about a couple of ssddt 
horses, one of them being the magnificent bbck 
thoroughbred mare, of which mention has been ahewlj 
made. 

Pulling up the horse with a jerk which threw hi» 
on his haunches, I sprang out, and placing my hiM 
on the top rail of the gate, leaped over it, gaining a» I 
did so, a full view of the antagonist partie*, who wee 
stationed at about two hundred yards from the *prt 
where 1 alighted. Scarcely however had I taken i 
step or two towards the scene of action, when ooe of tk 
seconds, Wentworth, I believe, dropped a white hat* 
kerchief, and immediately the sharp report of a pis«<l 
rang in my. ear, followed instantaneously by a aoDen^ 
From the first moment I caught sight of them. By 
eyes had become riveted, by a s^ies of fascinatiw 
which n ndered it impossible to withdcaw them, npca 
the figure of Oaklands. As the handkerchief droppei 
I beheld him raise his arm, and di4««harge his pi«t<il rt j 
the air, at the same moment he gave a violent sUrt- i 
pressed his hand to his side^ staggered blindly iarmi \ 
a pace or two, then fell heavily to the ground, (rdlJM ! 
partially over as he did so,) where he lay, perfwUr | 
motionless, and to all appearance dead. { 

On finding all my worst forebodings thus appairai^v 
realized, I stood for a moment horror-Btrickcii liy de 
fearful sight I had witnessed. I was first rowed !• i 
sense of the necessity for action by EUia the suigeM* 
who t>houted as he ran past me, — 

" Come on, for God's sake, though I beliere he's i 
dead man !" 

In another moment I was kneeling on the terf 
assisting Archer (who trembled so violently tha« te 
could scarcely retain his grasp) to raiae and 6^f«« 
Oaklands's head. 

" Leave him to me," said I ; "I can hold him wii^^i 
assistance ; you will be of more use helping Ellis* 
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" Oh I hes dead— T tell you he U dead !" exclaimed 
Archer, in a tone of the most bitter anguish. 

" He is no such thing. Sir," returned Ellif, angrily ; 
" hand me that lint, and don't make such a fuss; you 
confuse one." 

Though slightly reassured by Ellis's sneech, I confess 
that, as I looked upon the motionless form 1 was sup* 
porting, I felt half inclined to fear Archer might be 
correct in his supposition. Oaklands's head, as it rested 
against me, seemed to lie a perfectly dead weight upon 
m^ shoulder; the eyes were closed, the lips, partly 
separated, were devoid of the slightest tinge of colour, 
whilst from a small circular orifice on the left side of 
the chest the llie-blood was gushing with fearful ra- 
pidity. 

'' Open that case of instruments, and take out the 
tenaculum. — No, no ! not that ; here, give them to me. 
Sir; tHe man will bleed to death while you are 
fumbling,'* continued Ellis, snatching his instruments 
from the trembling hands of Archer. " You are of no 
use where you are," Jie added ; " fetch some cold water, 
and sprinkle his face ; it will help to revive him." 

At this moment Wilford joined the group which was 
beginning to form round us. He was dressed, as usual, 
in a closely-fiiting suit of black, the pingle-breasted 
frock coat buttoned up to the neck, so as not to show a 
single speck of white which mijrht serve to direct his 
antagonist's aim. He approached with his wonted air of 
haughty indifference, coolly fastening the button of his 
glove as he did so. On perceiving me, he slightly raised 
bis hat, saying — 

" You are resolved to see this matter to its conclusion, 
then, Mr. Faiilegh : no one can be better aware than 
you are how completely your friend brought his fate 
upon himself." 

He paused, as If for an answer ; but, as T remained 
silent, not daring to trust myself to speak, he added, 
grazing sternly at the prostrate form before him, — 
" Thus perisih all who presume to cross my path !** 
then casting a withering glance around, as he marked 
the indignant looks ol the by-standers, he turned on his 
heel, and stalked slowly away. 

*' He'd best quicken his pace." observed one of the 
countrymen who had joined the group, "for there's 
fhem a coming as may stop his getting away quite so 
easy.- 

As he spoke, the gate of the field was thrown open, and 
a couple of men on horseback rode hastily in. Wilford, 
however, as soon as he perceived tjieir approach, made 
a sign to the boy to bring his horse, an<l springing 
lightly into the saddle, waited quietly till they came 
near enough for him to recognise their faces, when, 
raising his voice, he said in a tone of the most cutting 
sarcasm, — 

** As ( expected, 1 perceive It is to Mr. Camberland's 
disinterested attachment that I am indebted for this 
kind attempt to provide for my safety ; it so happens 
that you are a quarter of an hour too late. Sir. 1 wish 
you arood morning." 

Thus saying, he turned his horse's head and can- 
tered lightly across the field. The man he had ad- 
dressed, and in whom though he was considerably 
altered, 1 recognised the well-remembeied feanires of 
Richard Curafierland, paused, as if in doubt what 
to do ; not so his companion, however, who shout- 
ing, "Come on. Sir, and we may nab him yet." — 
drove the spurs into the stout roadster he bestrode, 
and galloped furiously after him, au ejcample which 
Cumberland, after a moment's hesitation, hastened to 
follow, though at a more moderate speed. Wilford 
Buffered the foremost rider to come nearly up to him, 
and then, quickening his pace, led him round the two 
sides of the field ; but perceiving that the gate was 
closed, and men had stationed themf^elves in front of it 
to prevent his egress, he doubled upon his pursuers, and 
putting the mare for the first time to her full speed, 
gallop^ towards the oppoaite side of the field, which 



was enclosed by a strong fence, consisting of a bank 
with oak palings on the top, and a wide ditch beyond. 
Slackening his pace as he approached this obstacle, he 
held his horse cleverly together, and without a moment's 
hesitation rode her at it The beautiful animal, gather- 
ing her legs well under her, faced it boldly, rose to the 
rail, and, clearing it with the greatest eaae, bounded 
lightly over the ditch, and continued her course on the 
further side with unabated speed. Apparently deter- 
mined not to be outdone, his pursuer, whipping and 
spurring with all his miffht, charged the fence at the 
same spot where Wilford had cleared it ; the eonie- 
qucnce was, his horse rushed against the rail, striking 
his chest with so much violence as to throw himself 
down, pitching his rider over l\is head into the ditch 
beyond, whence he emerged, bespattered with mud, 
indeed, but otherwise unimured. As he reappeared, 
his companion rode up to him, and, after convertiuf 
with him earnestly for a minute or so, turned and left 
the field without exchanging a word with any other 
person. During this transaction, which did not occupy 
one-fourth of the time it has taken to describe, Ellis 
had in a great measure succeeded in staunching the flow 
of blood, and a slight shade of colour became again 
visible in Oaklands's lips. 

" He will bear moving now," said Ellis, quickly, "but 
you must find something to lay him upon; take that 
gate off its hinges, some of you fellows,— that will an- 
swer the purpose capitally. Come, bestir yonrBelves; 
every moment is of importance." 

Thus urged, five or six sturdy labourers, who had been 
standing round gazing with countenances of rude but 
sincere commiseration on the wounded man, (for Harry's 
kind-heartedness and liberality made him very popular 
amongst the tenantry,) ^tarted off, and returned in an 
incredibly short space of time with the gate ; upon this 
were spread our coats and waistcoats, so as to form a 
tolerably convenient couch, on to which, under Ellis's 
direction, we lifted with the greatest caution the still 
inseujiible form of Harry Oaklands. 

" Now," exclaimed Ellis, •• raise him very slowly on 
your shoulders, and take care to step together, so as not 
to jolt him;~if the bleeding should begin again he's a 
dead man. Where's the nearest house he can be taken 
to f He'll never last out till we reach the hall." 

" Take him to our cottage." said I, eagerly ; "it i» 
more than half a mile ne;irer than the hall." 

" B'lt your mother and sister 1" asked Archer. 

" Of course it will be a great shock to them," replied 
I ; " but I know them both well enough to feel sure they 
would not hesitate a moment where Harry's life was in 
the balance. Do you want me for anythm^, or shall I 
go on and prepare them for your arrival)" 

"Do so. by all means," replied Ellis; "but stay,— 
have you a bedroom on the ground floor 1" 

" Yes," return ed I. ** my own." 

" Have the bod-clothes opened," continued Ellis, "so 
that we can put him in at once ; it will save me half an 
hour's time afterw^ards. and is a thing which should 
alwa^'S be thou^-ht of on these occasions." 

" An^thin^ eisel" inquired I. 

" Yea, senti somebody for the nearest surgeon ; two 
heads are l>elter than one," said Ellis. 

Remembering, as I approa^iied the cottage, that the 
"window of my room, bv which Archer and I h id quitted 
it the previouti n'ght, would be unfastened, i determined 
I would enter there, and, proceeding to my mother's 
door, call her up, and break the news as gently as the 
exigency of the case would permit, leaving her to act 
by Fanny ss she should ihiuk best. Acconlin^ ly I flung 
up the window, s^prang in, and throwing myt-eii on the 
nearest chair, sat tor a moment, panting from the speed 
at which 1 had come. As 1 did so, a timid kmnrk was 
heard at the door. I instinctively cried, " Coulo in ! " 
and Fanny entered. 

" 1 have been so anxious all night about what* yon 
told me yesterday, that I could not sleep, so I thoa.glit 
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I would come to see if you were up," she commenced ; 
then, for the first time remarking my breathless con- 
dition and disordered dress, she exclaimed, " Good 
Heavens ! are you ill 1 you pant for breath, and your 
hands and the sleeves of your coat are saturated with 
water— with— oh I it is blood ; you are wounded !'* the 
cried, sinking into a chair, and turning as pale as ashes. 

" Indeed, darling, you are alarming yourself unneces- 
•arily ; I am perfectly uninjured," replied I, soothingly. 

" Something dreadful has happened !** she continued, 
fixing hw eyes upon me, " I read it in your face.** 

"An accident has occurred,** began I ; '' Oakland^— ** 

" Stop !" she exclaimed, interrupting me, " the two 
shots I heard but now — his agitation— his strange 
manner yesterday — oh ! I see it all, he has been fighting 
a duel !*' She paused, pressed her handa upon her eyes, 
as if to shut out some dreadful vision, and then asked, 
in a low, broken voice, " Is he killed 1** 

" No/'* replied I, " on mv word, on my honour, I 
assure you he is not ; the bleeding had ceased when 
I left him, which is a kvourable symptom.** 

Fanny sighed heavily, as if relieved from some un- 
bearable weight, and, after remaining silent for about a 
minute, she removed her hands from her face, and said, 
in a calm tone of voice, " And now, what is to be done ? 
can I be of any use?'* 

Astonished at the rapidity with which she had re- 
gained her self-control and presence of mind after the 
violent emotion she had so recently displayed, I replied, 
" Yes, love, you can; the Hall is too far oflf, and they 
are bringing him here.** 

As I spoke these words, she shuddered slightly, but 
seeing I was doubtful whether to proceed, she said, 
firmly, " Go on, pray.** 

" Would you,** I continued, *' break this to my 
mother, and tell her I believe — ^that is, I trust — there 
\k no great danger — and — and— do that first.** 

With a sad shake of the head, as if she mistrusted 
my attempt to reassure her, she quitted the room, 
whilst I obeyed £llis*s instructions by pr^Muing the 
bed, after which I unclosed the hall-door, and despatch- 
ing the gardener's boy to fetch the surgeon, stood 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the party. I had not 
done 60 many minutes, when the measured tramp of 
feet gave notice of their approach, and in another 
instant they came in sight. 



A LITTLE TALK ABOUT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE.* 
We have thus completed our survey of the eastern 
front of the palace : its main apartments open into 
the picture gallery, on the opposite side of which 
is the western front, comprising a suite of three draw- 
ing-rooms, and other apartments. The gallery is about 
one hundred and eighty feet in length, and twenty-six 
feet in breadth. It has a semi-Gothic roof, lighted by a 
triple row of compartments filled with rich diapered 
ground glass, bearing the stars of all the orders of 
knighthood in Europe. At each end is a semi-circular 
arch resting upon coupled Corinthian columns, and 
communicating with a lobby with an enriched doorway. 
"The gallery, like that of the Louvre, is long and 
straight; but, unlike the French picture corridor — that 
lane of pictures wiUi no turning, — ^the otherwise mono- 
tonous flatness of the walls is broken by the ornamented 
doorways, which lead to the two suites of apartments 
east and west These ornaments are of a chaste cha- 
racter, and present nothing to attract the eye from the 
paintings hung upon the walls." The settees and chairs 
are plain, the frames of the pictures are neat rather than 
gorgeous ; in short, there is no rivalry set up, as is too 
often the case, between the decorator and the painter. 

(1) Concluded Arom page 378. 



The roof, or ceiling, is, however, a fine Bpedmen of 
skilful and elaborate design; yet, as a means of tightirr 
the apartment, its merit is much disputed by arti<ti£r 
critics. Yon Raumer, for instance, condemns the im- 
mensely high wall which cannot be hung with paintings: 
and he maintains that the light, coming f^om abore, (»r 
two sides, is false, insufiScient, and moreover broken hj 
the architectural decorations. " It is to be rcmari^fd, 
that the lighting of the whole of the state apartments 
has been effected under the most rigid artistic taste, h 
each of the various drawing-rooms, for instance, tSc 
glass is tinted, so as to harmonize with the general tmc 
of the decorations.'* 

Occasionally, this gallery is used as a ball-room ; or, 
shortened by screens, bearing beaufets of superb pklr, 
and priceless articles of vertu, in it are given stAte 
banquets. 

The collection of pictures is veirvaluable, and ocn- 
prises, in the main, works of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools. The chief exceptions are Reynolds's Denik 
of Dido, and his Cymon and Iphigenia; a landscaf: 
by Gainsborough, and a few recent English works: 
some pictures by Watte^u; and an interesting evidena 
of Titian's versatility — a landscape, with herdfmen snd 
cattle, by that master. Among the finest worts m 
three by Albert Durer, seven by Rembrandt, seventoei 
by Teniers, five by Ostade, six by Gerard Dow, nine Ij 
Cuyp, eight by Wouvermans, ihrce by Paul Potter, ai 
by Rubens, five by Vandyke, in addition to his varies^ 
portraits of children. Among Rembrandt's pictures i* 
The Wise Men's Offering; among Vandyke's, Ti: 
Marriage of SL Catherine; among Albert Diirer>. 
The Miser; and among Rubens's, the portrait of hii 
wife. Claude's Europa also enriches the coIleGtion Iti 
history explains the great number of DuU^ pictoress: 
they belonged, for the most part, to George the FoorU], 
who purchased them from Sir Francis Baring;, and vi& 
proud enough ever afterwards of his acquisition. 

Nor are the arts in Buckingham Palace confined to 
this gallery; for there is not a room which does na 
boast of some paintings. Music, also, has its full patrot- 
age ; there being a grand pianoforte in each of tk 
state rooms, except the throne chamber. 

Leaving the picture gallery, we enter, from its centra 
the Roman drawing-room, which, becMse it oontAhi 
like the libraiy immediately under it, a drcular froi 
is called, also, ** the bow-room." South of this is il: 
yellow drawing-room, and beyond it the state dimse 
room. Northward of the bow-room is the mnsic-Tonn, 
communicating with the private apartments of fio 
Majesty, which extend along the whole of the norti«n 
front of the palace. 

The most interesting feature of the bow-romn, and tk 
drawing-rooms right and left of it, is a series of scBi> 
tures in relief, by Pitts, an artist of great promise, Yb« 
died young. Thus, the frieze in the bow-room r^» 
sents Eloquence, Pleasure, and Harmony; andintk 
music-room, within arches of the elliptic^ ceiling, vt ' 
three reliefs, representing the ^K>theo3es of the poetiL I 
Spencer, Shakspere, and Milton — each comprise, j 
numerous subordinate figures. In the yellow drfiM 
ing-room, the sculptor has left us a series of twsM 
reliefii illustrative of the origin and progress of Pleasa:?: 
namely. Love Awakening the Soul to Pleasure ;— ^ 
Soul in the Bower of Fancy ; — the Pleasure of Dwnr 
tion ; — the Invention of Music ;~the Pleasure of MascS 
— ^the Dance; — the Masquerade; — the Druoa:— A4 
Contest for the Palm ;— the Palm Resigned ;— the Stn?- 
glo for the Laurel ;— the Laurel Obtained. The fliff^ 
of these drawing-rooms are very superb ; being borden^ 
with satin and rosewood, inlaid with devices of rom ^ 
tulip-wood. 

Tne bow-room has a domed ceiling, enriched rtA 
the national emblems, and supported by j^^-^ 
lapis-lazuli colunms. The music-room has an orcbf^o 
gallery at the south end ; and for the company are rr - 
vided brass-framed scats, with velvet cushions. Ci'^ 
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entire suite, however, the yellow drawing-room is the 
mo$t super)). It has a lofty cove, richly gilt, and oma- 
meuted with heraldic shields, beneath which is the 
series of bas-reliefs described above; and in these de- 
signs there is so much classic beauty that we regret to 
8ec the continuation broken by the introduction of me- 
dallion portraits, even though ihey be of royal and 
illustrious personages. But the main beauty of the 
apartment lies in the harmony of colour adopted for its 
draperies, &c; namely, a series of shades of yellow, 
ranging almost from brown to green ; the effect is truly 
elegant and artistic, and we remember the like success 
in the principal drawing-room of the Reform club-house 
in Pall Hall. Upon the figured yellow silk walls of the 
palace apartment are hung whole length portraita of 
royal personages; and at each end, and above the 
chimney-piece, are pUced brilliant mirrors. The chim- 
ney-piece is of exquisitely white marble, sculptured by 
Westmaeott. The furniture of the room is truly sump- 
tuous; as is also the assemblage of vases filled with 
flowers, clocks, bronzes, inlaid tables, cabinets, &c. To 
quote a contemporary, "all that luxury can desire, or 
skill and wealth accomplish, to make this apartment 
magnificent, in the ordinary mode of obtaining magni- 
ficence, is to be found here in an extraordinary degree." 

We must now sum up the characteristics of the entire 
pile. 

The principal merit, such as it is, lies in the sculp- 
tural enrichments of the palace ; and the appropriate 
nationality of their subjects, for the intellectual adorn- 
ment of the residence of a British sovereign. The 
marble chimney-pieces, too, are sculptured with 
carjratides and other figures of life size, and a profusion 
of fruit, flowers, &c Yet, the figures are condemned 
as groups of "pigmies and Brobdignagians huddled 
together ; people from two to six feet high, living in 
admirable harmony. The smaller figures have such 
miserable spider legs and ^rms, that one would fancy 
they had been starved in a time of scarcity, and were 
come to the king's palace to fatten." — f Von Raurker,) 

This acute critic also points out in the same 
aj^artment, " fragments of Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Rome, 
and the Middle Ages, all confusedly mingled together;" 
and he concludes by asserting " this palace to stand as 
a very clear proof that wealth, without knowledge of art 
and taste, cannot effect so much as moderate means, 
aided by knowledge and sound judgment." 

With all these artistical defects and drawbacks, it 
cannot, however, be denied, that for mere purposes of 
•how and state splendour, the suite of rooms at Buck- 
Qgham Palace is not ill adapted, now that an additional 
(taircase for egress has been provided. The suite, for 
convenience, cannot be compared with that of St. 
fames's Palace, which, indeed, has scarcely a parallel in 
r-Jurope. The rooms of the latter are, however, some- 
vhat heavy in their style of decoration (that of the 
elffTL of Queen Anne) ; there are certain aims at classic 
elegance, and that of an intellectual character, in the 
mbellishments of Buckingham Palace, which are at- 
r.ictive and interesting, though their success be but 
rag^entary. The nationality of the sculptures, as we 
lave before said, is one of their redeeming points ; and 
he variety of the styles of decoration is another attrac- 
ion, though a subordinate one. It is impossible to 
en J a certain grandeur and beauty to the sculptured 
[larble door-cases and chimney-pieces, with their colossal 
aryatidiid fi^pires, their bold scroll-work and medallic 
ortraits; &e claim to the originating of all this 
lunptousness is somewhat frequently asserted in the 
oy^ cyphers Q. B. which meet the eye at every available 
pportunity ; and remembering how unsparingly abuse, 
riticarand unartistic, has been showered upon the 
atire design of the palace, the last of the Georges has 
ot been grudged this distinction by one of the liege 
iljects of his successors. 

Upon no occasion are the gorgeous appointments of 
le palace so successfully ciUed into requisition as 



for the purposes of state balls, two or three of which 
entertainments are usually given by Her Majesty during 
the London season. Then, the entire suite of rooms, 
seven in number, (including the picture-gallery,) is 
used ; and the space beneath the central portico, and 
over the entrance to the great hall, by aid of Tippoo 
Saib*s tent, is formed into a refreshment-room, as we 
have already described ; whilst a similar extension is 
gained by drapery, in the balcony of the central western 
or bow saloon. These temporary extensions are set 
with flowering plants, and thus supply the relief of 
ttt^^nsii coolness. Pknts are likewise placed in the 
picture gallery, where the brilliant bloom of nature 
thus alternates with the perfection of art The rooms 
are mostly lighted by wax ; and in cases where lamps 
are employed. Professor Faraday's beautiful mode of 
canying off" the heat and smoke by tubes is employed, 
with increased brilliancy of illumination and perfect 
ventilation. 

There have been two memorable occasions since Her 
Miyesty*s accession to the throne, upon which Bucking- 
ham Palace presented a scene of almost gorgeous en- 
chantment These were at the costume balls, or 
masques, given in 1842 and 1845. The first f^te was in 
the style of the reign of Edward III., the best age of 
English costume and architecture; so that, in the latter 
respect, the palace presented, everywhere, an ill-assorted 
anachronism. In the f6te of 1845, the costumes (1740 
to 1750) harmonized better with the palace interior. 
This was the age of hoop and embroidery, brocade and 
stifiened point lace, high-heeled shoes, powder and 
patches, such as we see in the porcelain figures of 
Sevres, Dresden, and Chelsea, and the pictures of 
Watteau, and Boucher; nor must we forget the equally 
characteristic male costume of the period — the square- 
cut coats, and long-flapped waistcoats ; the large hang- 
ing cnfib and lace ruffles, and stifiened skirts ; the long 
outer stockings, and high-heeled shoes; and the endless 
wigs, and laced and feathered three-cornered hats— all 
belong to the exquisite of the time of our second George. 

At the ball of 1845, Musard wielded his baton in an 
orchestra built in the cove of the throne-room, where the 
graceful minuet was danced; the picture-gallery being 
appropriated to the more joyous "Sir Roger de 
Coverley." Supper was served In the great dining-room, 
where the magnificence of the plate beaufet, the bril- 
liancy of the lights and flowers, the elaborate richness 
of the costumes, and the beauty and noble mien of the 
actors in this retrospective drama of taste, presented a 
scene of surpassing splendour. When, indeed, " did 
morning ever break** to dispel a more delightful illusion 
than the royal masques of 1842 and 1845. 

There are certain points of Improved construction in 
the palace, which we must not lose sight of among its 
less intrinsic merits. In roofing the edifice, Mr. Nash 
employed a composition of hot coal-tar, lime, and sand, 
which has withstood wear and tear much better than 
his architectural taste ; and the floors, formed of cast- 
iron, arched with hollow bricks, are fire-proof. Tho 
offices are, generally, well-appointed; but numbers of 
blackened supplementary pipes which rise from the 
roof, seem to indicate that one of the greatest plagues 
of domestic life, " a smoky chimney," is by no means a 
rarity at the palace.^ 



(1) Immediately under the palace passes •• the King's Scholan' 
Pond Sewer," the main drain of one of the principal diTisiona of 
the Westminster CommiMion of Sewers, occupying the whole 
channel of a riYulct formerly known as Dye Brook, having il» 
source at Hampstead, and draining an area of 2,000 acres, ItSOO of 
which are covered with hoosee. Within a few years, a larg* 
portion of this fewer has been reconstroeted, under circumstanoea 
of extraordinary difficulty; arches of considerable span having been 
worked to a great extent under densely populated neighbourhoods, 
without any suspicion on the part of the inhabitants of what was 
going on a few feet below the foundations of their houses. In itt 
present complete sUte, it is, perhaps, the roost remarkable and 
extensive piece of sewerage ever executed la this, or any other 
country. 
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We shall briefly advert to the works just com- 
menced for enlarging the palace, to meet the require- 
ments of Her Mijesty and the royal family. Mrs. 
Jameson, speaking of the edifice, says:— "George the 
Fonrth had a predilection for low ceilings, so all the 
fntnre inhabitants of 'the Pimlico Palace must endure 
inffocation ; and, as His Majesty did not live on good 
terms with his wife, no accommodation was prepared 
for a future Queen of England.** The first statement is 
scarcely correct ; for ihe principal floor of Buckingham 
Palace is by no means of low pitch, and the ground 
floor is part of old Buckingham House, its retention 
being rather a matter of necessity than choice. The 
second statement is truthful scandal ; and the palace, 
accordingly, reminds us of "apartments for a single 
ffentleman," rather than for tbe enjoyment of .married 
ufe. Hence the alterations in progress, under the 
superintendence of M.r. Blore, to meet the cost of which 
Parliament have voted a large sum. At present, it is 
understood that the marble arch is doomed to be re- 
moved, and a fourth side of the great quadrangle con- 
atmoted. There has been great objection to the 
expenditure of more money upon so unsatisfactory a 
building as the palace has proved ; and a new royal 
residence has been suggested. 

THB PALACI OHIPIL, 

As we have already intimated, has been adapted by Mr. 
Blore, fh>m the Southern Ionic Conservatory. The 
east-iron framework has been preserved, with open tie- 
beams of elegant design ; and a row of fluted composite 
columns on each side forms an aisle, which is pewed, 
the remainder of the area having open seats. The 
chapel is lit by lofty windows at the sides. Across the 
west end, and fhcing the altar, is the Queen's closet, 
anpported by Ionic columns taken from the screen at 
Carlton House. Here are state chairs for Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, and the Duchess of 
Kent The fittings of this closet, the pulpit, and read- 
ing-desk, are of crimson velvet and gold ; and the pews 
and seats are covered with cloth of this colour. The 
organ is placed in a gallenr, to the right of the altar. 
The building is coloured throughout white and French 
white, and relieved by the crimson fittings, has a 
chastely elegant eflfect. Thn chapel was consecrated by 
the Archbi^op of Canterbury, March 25, 184S. 

THB SOTIL MBW8 

It a handsome pile of ofllces entered from Queen's 
Row, Pimlico, at the rear of the palace. Here are a 
spacious riding-school; seven large stables; a room 
expressly for. keening state harness; stables for the 
state horses ; and houses for forty carriages. Here, too, 
is kept the magnificent state coach, designed by Sir W. 
Chambers in 1762; and painted by Cipriani with a 
series of emblematical panel subjects ; the entire cost 
being 7,661^ I6i. 6d, It may be seen by application 
at the mews ; and the stud of horses and the entire 
establishment may be inspected by application, properly 
made, to the Master of the Horse. 

Tea oARDEir patiliov. 

Within the last eighteen months, the palace garden 
has received a very interesting embellishment, which is 
closely aasooiated with the patronage and prog^i^se of 
art in this country. Upon an eminence in the garden, 
looking over the piece of water, is a small cottage, 
which was selected by Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
as the iocditv in which the experiment of painting in 
fVesco miffht be made by some of our leading artists. 
"It may be remembered,** saj-s Mrs. Jameson, "that 
some of the most beautiful examples of Italian decora- 
tive aH aM to be found in garden-houses and the 
appendsgel to villas, and that some of tbe most 
celebrated compositions in the world were decorative 
pictures. Baphael's G'oicUea, for instance, is on the 



wall of the villa Famesina ; and Quido's Aurora is az 
the ceiling of a summer-house in the gardens of \ht 
Rospigliosi Palace." 

For tbe purpose of this peculiar decoration, tk 
cottage in the Buckingham Palace garden was altered ; 
the external appearance is picturesque and gmx- 
ful, without any regular style of architecture: i*. 
has a sort of minaret roof, and is flanked with a psnpet, 
on which are placed vases with plants. The imeiiar 
contains an octagonal room, and another apartme&t ca 
either side : in the basement is a kitchen ; and v 
the apartments have fireplaces, the exterior has tk 
ungenial disfigurement of chimneys. 

Tbe octagonal room rises into a dome, sustained lad 
divided by eight ribs ; and in each comparunoit u » 
circular opening, with sky background— -those oa tk 
west repreiienting Midnight, with its star; and tikoa 
on the east, tbe approaching Dawn. A rich oonuce 
runs beneath, and under it are lunettes, each of wtucb 
is painted in fresco with a scene from Milton's C<mm : 
the painters being Stanfield, Uwins, Leslie, Bo& 
Maclise, Landseer, Dyoe, and Eastlake ; seven of wlus 
are distinguished Members of the Royal Academy. 

Beneath the lunettes are panels adorned wiik 
arabesques, medallions, figures, and groope, Itqbi 
variety of Milton's poems. 

The Octagon or Milton Room opens into a room «i 
the right, decorated in the Pompeian atyie^ "aren 

Serfect and genuine example of classical domeKtr 
ecoration, such as we find in the buildings of Pompeii : 
a style totally distinct from the other two rooms." 

The room on the left of the Octagon is decorated ii 
the "Romantic" style; the subjects taken &om tb 
novels and Doems of Sir Walter Scott; richly colo«7t« 
festoons of flowers ; medallions by Pistrucci ; status ^ 
children, &c. ; and the pavement is bordered witk tk 
thistle. 

The experiment is confidered perfectly snecea^l 
and has, unquestionably, accomplished its ol)iect— " v- 
ofifor to some of our artists at once a high motive sad i 
fair opportunity to try their powers in this new c^* 
method ;" and an excellently illustrated descriptaoo «>' 
the work has boon published by command of the Qasim, 
by Mr. Oruner, under whose superintendence ik 
decorations were executed. 

tlenc3, the pavilion has a twofold attraction ; sai 
embosomed in foliage, it presents a delightful retreat ii 
summer. The grounds are otherwise beautifully ^ 
posed. Her Miyesty and the Prince Consort* wbai a 
town, usually take their early morning waU: in tA 
charming seclusion ; and the royal children particif«| 
in its advantages. 



ROADSIDE SKETCHES OF GERMANY A5D 
THE GERMANS. 

Ih studying the history of Germany, one iscoatzKLl 
struck by the sameness which pervades the whok,-^ 
the want of any real radical changes in the prisdj^ 
in the modes of thought and action, of the oatiM i 
large. Incidents are plentiful In the histofy of 
many, as of other countries, we have a oontiBitai it 
rence of wars and rumours of ware ; great b«ttl« r 
fought, dynasties are changed, one hero arises, 
establishes a dominion, which finally fidls beCoie i( 
prowess of another leader as successfuL Bole vi:^ 
these variations take place in the superficial mftC- 
things, there is no substantial alteration in priac^l 
the great undercurrent remains the sane, tnd, v^«^ 
we regard it politically, ks regards the cofittitatkc 1 
popularly, with respect to the general conditii 
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society, the progress, de /ado, is very small and very 
gradual. It is this fact which makes the history of 
Germany, comparatively, of so little interest to the philo- 
sophical student;— to him who looks only to what may 
be termed the picturesque side of historj', there is much 
to interest and amuse ; but he who reads hislory as the 
phiioAophical record of the progression of society, will 
find little instruction in the anuals of Germany. It is 
not so with the history of other nations. In France, 
we can trace the gradual change by which the power, 
at first rested in an aristocracy, combated by the 
monarch and the people, and restrained by the Church, 
was by degrees wrested from the nobles, and at length 
vested in a despotism, which, growing rotten from long 
continued prosperity, unbridled by any check, fell before 
the overwhelming tempest of the revolution. The 
history of Italy, perhaps more than any other, presents 
society under continually shifting aspects. Even Spain, 
though it cannot, like Italy, point to progressive move- 
ment as the moral of its history, has iu re-conquest 
from the Mahomedans, its constitutional struggles, its 
wonderful period of almost universal dominion, and all 
but irresistible power, to give it interest in the eye of 
the philosophical student. Our own country has its 
gradual formation of a constitution, its change from the 
government of a conquered people by ibe conquerors, to 
the claiming of equal rights by the two amalgamated 
nations ; its wars of the roses, in which the power of 
the feudal aristocracy was lost; its great rebellion, in 
which the power of the commons was established, and 
that of the crown curbed ; its revolution ; its union of 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland ; and so forth. All 
these are g^reat landmarks in the waste of history, — eras 
to which we canreferas marking the period at which society 
put on a new countenance, at which some great chaingo 
took place in principles and ideas ; eras, in fact, which wo 
may style revolutions. But in Germany wo find little 
or nothing of all this ; we look in vain for some great 
event, or some stirring period, to which we may refer, 
and say, — from this may be dated a great change in the 
social economy of the country : there are no such land 
marks, because, in fact, there never was any ^uch change. 
Germany has never seen a revolution. From the days 
of Henry the Fowler, down to the latter end of the last 
century, there was no real change in Germany as it sub- 
stantially existed. Even the Reformation, which in 
other places produced such mighty effects, in England 
and Scotland almost creating the political movement, 
and in France and other countries working with it, h^id, 
in the land of its birth, no important or lasting iuflu- 
ence. The long and desolating war which succeeded, 
whilst in civilization it threw Germany behind the re«t 
of Europe, at its close left things; in fact, much where it 
found them. The period which followed was one of 
utter stagnation ; all spirit, national as well as private, 
Kcems to have completely died out. Germany, for about 
a hundred years, is only remarkable now and then as 
having had battles fought in it ; but, as a nation, as a 
country, its history is a perfect blank. Here then, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, we find Germany 
really very much uhcre it was in the twelfth. It 
wa-H in fact very much behind the Germany of the middle 
ages ; for, in those days, although the inhabitants were 
not particularly enlightened, although it was esteemed 
rather a disgrace than otherwise for any one who con- 
sidered himself a gentlemftn to be able to write his own 
name, or to live by any other means than what we should 
consider highway robbery; yet the Germans were 
a TuUion, keeping up their own customs and principles, 
and relying on themselves for their own advancement. 
Whereas, in the eighteenth century, everything like 
German nationality had become a mere dead letter 
— everything German was looked on as boorish and 
vulgar ; the national spirit vras dead, or, at least, the only 
symptoms of life were the wretched attempts universally 
made to ape their neighbours, the French. The verj 
lan^piage was looked on by the Germans themselves as 



barbarous and incapable of improvement. When 1 mv, 
then, that the Germany of the eighteenth century wus 
the same as the Germany of the twelfth, I do not mean 
that there was no outward difference, but that the prin- 
ciple remained the same. It >\ as as in the old legendary 
tale, where the kiug and his court remain sleeping in 
btalu quo for hundreds of >cars, though their beaids and 
nails are growing all the time, bo in Geimanv, the 
people had Icit ofi' wearing trunk hose and slaehcd 
doul)lets, the nobles cased ihemfeclves in bread cloth 
instead of armour of plate, and the people were not 
liable to be hung at the gate of their lord's castle, il he 
wished for an aticr-diuner umusemenU A few books 
wero printed, and a fewer still were read. But all thci^e 
import^mt changes may take place, without any real 
alteration in the chaiacter and condition of a nation. 
AueLin Germany, the ^etty piinces, the prince-bikhops, 
the irec tonus, and the micro^copically sn.all imperial 
fiefs, still remained the same. The nobles weie still 
feudal lords, enjoying every absurd privilege and power 
which a wrong-headed imagination could invent. 
The burghers ot the towns still remained, as of old, 
fenced in and embarrasbcd by a set of ridiculously use- 
l&ss and extremely hurtful regulations, which were as 
injurious as they had once been beneficial; and the 
peasantry were, in plain words, exactly what they had 
been in former times— mere serfs, chattels belonging 
to the land, who were sold along with it, and could not 
remove irom the estate to which they were astricted, 
without the lord's permission. To complete all this, the 
whole nation was plunged into a sort of lethargic som- 
nolency, much resembling those fits of abstraction in 
which the great Profest?or Grossbauch was wont to 
indulge, when after a diuner of two or three pounds of 
boiled beef, a corresponding ration of sour krout, six 
bottles of march beer, and as many pipes of canaster, 
he gave himhelf up (as he said) to the con&idcration of the 
knottiest points of Kantian metaphyoics, bo that the mere 
turning over of such mighty cogitations in his brain 
produced a hoarse and rumbling sound, which, issuing 
mollifluouply from the Professor's nose, struck his asto- 
nished pupils with mingled awe and admiration. 

From this state of lethargy, Germany was roused by 
Frederick of Prussia; and, though old Fritz was one of 
the most thoroughly selfish and stony hearted despots 
that ever filled a throne, he undoubtedly did much for 
Germany ; for he was awake, and wide awake too, and 
he built a city, and established a monarchy which was 
really alive. And thus, in spite of himself, (for he had 
no patriotic feeling of nationality, and looked on a 
French valet as fc^uperior to a German senant,) he bene- 
fited the country at large. Pc»ople began to rub their 
eyes, to stretch themselves, and wonder they had slept 
so long. A new spirit arose, and the modem German 
literature, which, whatever be its demerits, has the 
advantage of being German, awoke to being. Then 
came the mighty flood of the French Revolution, and 
Napoleon's invasions, sweeping away many of the old 
fences and bulwarks, and rendering necessary a new 
order of things. Germany was thoroughly roused ; it 
woke to life and activity, and set about doing business 
in earnest Here, at length, we have an era and a revo- 
lution to date from in tho history of Germany. 

The outward signs of this peculiarity in the history of 
Germany, this want of change, are everywhere visible, 
and the traveller is especially struck by ity in considering 
the characteristics of the various towns through which 
he passes. One never sees any traces of a middle period, 
or transition state, according to the phrase of the day, in 
their history. The considerable towns have either a 
sort of bran new, Brummagem appearance, such as Berlin, 
which wascreated by the new military despotism, Weimar 
and Munich, which may be considered to have been 
produced by the revival of the arts and literature, and 
the new town of Frankfort and Hamburg, the creation? 
of modem commerce. Or, on the other hand, the towns 
retain all tho characteristics of a peiiod long gone by; 
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they are mere patched np ruins of the middle ages, such 
as Eatisbon, Augsburg, and, above all, Kurembezg^ 
These are towns of considerable magnitude and import- 
ance, but the smaller ones, those on which the progres- 
Bive spirit of the age can of course have made less 
impression, retain, still more, the appearance of their 
original structure. You have the same antique walls 
and fortifications, the same heavy low-browed houses, 
narrow streets and peaked roofs, with gables to the front, 
which filled the same positions two or three hundred 
years ago. Nowhere, except in some of the Spanish 
cities, are the characteristics of the middle ages to be 
found in such perfection as in these old towns of Ger- 
many. 

Ttie question then comes to be a very curious one, 
from what cause it arises, that the Germans should have 
remained so long stationary in the march of improve- 
ment, and why it is that even yet they should* be so 
much behind some of their neighbours — for, in spite of 
all that has been done of late years, I cannot help think- 
ing that the Geimans, as a nation, have not advanced 
socially and politically, anything like bo much as they 
should, nor anything like so much as they believe 
themselves to have advanced. They enjoy, one would 
suppose, many advantages ; they are sprung of the same 
stock as ourselves; they are ingenious, frugal, and 
laborious to a fault; their country, too, is rich, and 
abounds in material for improvement; their love of 
freedom in ancient times was proverbial, and their old 
institutions were liberal in the highest degree. And 
now that their eyes are opened, they feel and express an 
ardent desire for a thorough improvement of eveiything 
that is defective in the general system, and see the 
necessity for genuine practical activity. This is much ; 
but, with all this, 1 believe that Germany is behind 
France in real political improvement, and yet the 
French era of liberty, though not of advance, dates from 
much the same period as the German era of awaken- 
ment. What is the cause of this ancient and still con- 
tinued backwardness in practical advancementt 1 re- 
member putting this very question to two Germans, 
men of the highest talents, and most profound learning : 
" To what cause do you refer it," said I, " that, whilst 
the Germans and English are in fact the same people, 
sprung from the same stock, and whilst their original 
institutions were extremely similar, the latter should 
have so much outstripped your nation in practical de- 
velopment." The one to whom I first put the query, 
answered, that the elective form of the German mo- 
narchy had been one main agent in retarding improve- 
ment : but this, as I said, ought not to have hiul any- 
such material effect— for, during a long period, our own 
monarchy was in truth elective, that is to say, the 
strongest took it, and held it as long as he was the 
strongest. And in Germany, though the Imperial 
dignity was nominally elective down to the late war, 
yet it had been for near two centuries in reality heredi- 
taiy, and had been confined to certain fiunilies long 
before that. Nay, more, though the Emperor's title was 
not hereditary, he was but the mere head, and some- 
times only nominally the head, of the various free states, 
the succession to which had always been hereditary. 
As this answer then was not satis&ctory, I put the same 
question to my other German friend. The reply which 
he gave was certainly very free from anything like 
national pride, and was curious as being characteristic 
of the metaphysical and far-fetched reasoning of his 
nation., He said, that he considere'd the effect as pro- 
duced by the circumstances of the original invasion of 
England by Hengist and Horsa. Their expedition 
attracted and drew away from Germany all the superior 
and practical spirits of the nation. Those who were left 
were an inferior class of minds, or at least they were 
men of less practical and actively energetic turn. The 
descendants of the two parties retained the charac- 
teristics of their forefieithers. The English were thus 
superior in practical action : the Germans, being sprung 



of a less noble, or at least leM eaiterpcisin^ftodCjfiD ' 
behind, and wasted those powers in mere specoIadR < 
improvement, which should have been dinetodft««Mri» > 
actual advancement. 

I was a good deal amused by my friend^ hirtatnl 
deduction of hereditaiy qualities, but aA boMoK hem 
not very for wrong — for, in truth, the mnin eane d^ : 
backwardness of the Germans in all mnttenof pnetieil I 
life, is to bo found in their peculiar orgMii«ttnn fktij I 
never have been a practical people, and I doebt niek I 
if they ever will b^me so. Even in tlieimtetiad ^ 
most unideal days, when they were meet alive to tte 
stem realities of life, their leadws and their gofenn 
were foreigners. Charles the Fifth, their groitA 
emperor, was almost a Spaniard — ^Wallensteui, tkor 
greatest general, was a Bohemian— and, in thenent 
day, many of the leading ministers of the Uenais 
courts are strangers by blood, whilst the grater pet 
of the commerce of the country is still, as it «» la 
former times, in the hands of the Jews. And the cfied 
of this organization is to verify, in a great wtmmn, 
Yoltaire's saying, *' That the English axe ggawu tp 
men, the French children, and the Germans M. raea i& 
their dotage,** — for they clini^ with the ntBeit teaadtr 
to the routine of their old habits, and are TomcaadaMk 
at a change, whilst, though, so long aa they piedttii 
the old accustomed track, they make no mi^bdoesn^ 
fo\\ into no errors, they appear unable '«itho«tai«? 
great effort to make any serious altezation in tbcr 
mode of proceeding. I langhed at the answer ^vea bx 
by a dapper English merchant, of whom I ttksd ius 
opinion of the Germans as men of bunneBi»— " Oct 
are," he said, with an expression of good-natured pitj, 
mingled with some contempt, " good enough sort d 
people in the way of trade, as long as yon don't hmy 
them, and allow them to go on in their own way. Bat, 
Lord bless you, Sir, they have no enterprise, and whit'i 
more, they are not ashamed to own it. If yea uj to 
one of them, 'such and such a thing would be a good 
speculation, I wonder you don't try to get np hxek- 
thing in that way*— he will answer—' Ah, it's a gra: 
deal too hazardous — it would require a Teiy qiid, 
clever man to attempt it — these sort of things rait jt.3 
English well enough, because jovt are 86 clever, but »2 
dare not be so rash — we must just go on in Uie beaten 
road.* And so they do go on in the beaten road, &r. 
and never dare to take the slightest diort cut, or ens. 
to put the steam on somewhat higher, and go a little 
faster, while they are on the road. No, no. Sir, ike 
Germans are an excellent, honest people, and 1 lib 
doing business with them vety much; but th^ are a slov 
people, very slow. Sir, and they want enterprise and poe- 
tical energy. — That's my opinion. And it is extzifir- 
dinary wluit a mean opinion they have of themsdves- 
I wonder thev*re not ashamed to own it. They tbick 
there is nothing which the English cant do— bot of 
anything new or difficult, they always say, ' Ah, if s aet 
for the like of us.'" This was the account of a man vb 
had lived long in, an4 had had much intercourse «itk, 
the commercial world of Germany, and my own smiL 
experience fully corroborated all that he said— for it 
must have struck eveiy one who has made the ez|)»i- 
ment, that, however much the Germans in the maa^ V 
their newspapers and their publications, umj boat ^ 
their perfect ability to cope with England in comBtBr- 
cial matters, yet every individual with whom yon jw? 
converse will candidly avow his sense of the Inftcioift? 
of his nation to ours, in all practical matters. A ndfte 
very fiict of this timid feeling of inferiority, hcm^m 
strange the avowal of it may appear to us, wbageet 
ndly consider ourselves in every, the smaUeBt peiai^v 
infinitely superior to everybody else, and make it « 
point of good breeding to impress upon every fanigae 
our sense of his lowly condition, — whilst itia a prwid 
the undeniable honesty of the Germans, is the ntn^» 
evidence of their uiAtness for those pamhi «i& 
regard to which this timidity ezSsts; for ao man «£ 
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do titfit iTBll in which he is always fearing that he shall 
fidk To throw off this timidity is the first step which 
the Getsuma most take; the next must be, to scheme 
leas and act more. They are the most splendid builders 
of eaatles in the air, — but, when these imaginary edifices 
aie t* he bnilt np of wood and stone, they shrink from the 
ta^. Their schemes are frequently most magnificent, 
but, instead of fixing their attention on the important 
and the easential, they generally run a muck about some 
trivial detail, leaving the necessary and really beneficial 
portien to go to the dogs. Thus, when the formation 
of the Customs* League was exciting so much interest, 
and well-deserved interest too, for the scheme is one of 
the most important ever attempted, a point of most 
grave dispute between the different parties, and one 
fierody debated in the newspapers, was the device for 
the flag which should be borne by the ships belonging 
to the League — and this before ships, or commerce, or 
even the League itself, had an existence. 

On the whole, however, I doubt very much if the 
Gennsnsjwill ever succeed as a practical people. Of late, 
ceitidBlj, they have made a very great change, and a 
very considerable progress, but that progress has been 
made exactly because they have turned to thoae pur- 
suite for which the national mind is by nature best 
adapted. The high position which Germany now holds 
amongit European nations is based, not upon com- 
mercial greatness, or even military prowess, (for the 
elaborate military system of the country, of which so 
mneh ii laki, is in truth a perfectly adventitious circum- 
stance, quite foreign to the turn of the public mind,) 
but npcn literary and mental acquirements. Goethe 



and Schiller have done more towards elevating the 
German name, than the victory of Leipsic, or the tarifis 
of the Zollverein. And, after all, is it not best that 
things should remain as they are 1 They have a saying 
on the Continent, that the English rule the sea, the 
French the land, and the Germans the clouds — ^and if 
this be the case, it is surely far better that each nation 
should content itself with exertion in that direction for 
which it is best adapted, without striving for excellence 
in a department for which it is altogether unfitted. 
Ne 9ulor ultra crepidam is a very safe rule. For, 
speaking abstractedly, nations nationally considered 
are but individuals; now, if every one were to be 
smitten with the desire to turn tailor, who would get 
us bread and butter 1 and, if every one were to turn 
farmer, the world must go without inexpresaibles, 
which would be, to say the least, embarrassing. In the 
same way, if Germany is to enter into competition 
with England in the manufacture of pocket handkei^ 
chiefs and tenpenny nails, which would appear to have 
been the peculiar object of Providence in peopling 
this island, who is to compose waltzes and invent 
systems of metaphysics 1 No, no ; let the Germans go 
on publishing editions of the Classics, compiling 
Oriental lexicons, and writing artistic romances, and 
leave the matters of the every-day world to less intel- 
lectual minds. I have a notion, that each nation will 
succeed better by confining itself to one object, and 
that, in the end, those objects will be far better attained 
in this way, than if each goes on the principle of 
universal rivalry. 



7.'^ 




iSUfoark (ZDastle, on ti^e Yanoto* 



EvsaT lover of the poetry of Scott will recollect this 
pietoreeque ruin to be enshrined in the " wood-notes, 
xuHUre, wild," of *' The Lay of the Last Minstrel ;'* and 
to be, indeed, the loais in quo of that charming poem. 
Although upwards of forty years have rolled away since 
this successful attempt of the bard " to return to a 
iBOve simple and natural stylo of poetry," the locality 
hae a fresh and enduring interest in literary history ; 
over and above the romantic character of the scenery, 
and its association with chivalrous times. 

The river Yarrow, on which stand these famed ruins, 
flows from the east end of the celebrated vale which 
bears its name. Of the many Scottish streams which 
poete have commemorated, the Yarrow is, certainly, one 



most worthy of such distinction. We will only glance 
at the latest, the venerable Wordsworth, who, in these 
beautiful verses of his, " Yarrow Revisited," gives the 
following excellent description of the scenery: — 
** And is this Yarrow ? This the stream, 
Of which my fancy cherishM, 
So faitlifuUy, a waking dream P 
An image that hath periah'd I 
O that some minstrel's narp were near. 

To ntter tones of gkdness. 
And chaae this silence from the tar. 
That fills my heart with sadness. 

* Yet why P— a silverv current flows 
^ With nncontroU'd meanderings ; 
Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothM in all my wanderings. 
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And through her dejiths, St. Mail's Lake 

Is visibly delightml; 
For not a feature of those hills 

Is in tlio mirror slighted. 

•* Where was it that the famous Flower 

Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding P 
His bed, perchance, was von smooth mound 

On which the herd is feediug : 
And, hnply, from this crystal pool. 

Now peaceful as the morning, 
The water-wraith ascended thrice, 

And gave his doleful warning. 

" Delicious is the lav that sings 

The haunts of happy lovers ; 
Ihe path that leads them to the grove. 

The leafy grove that covers ; 
And pity sanctifies the verse 

That paints, by strength of sorrow. 
The unconquerable strength of love ; 

Bear witness, ruefUl Yarrow I 

** But thou, that didst appear so fiur 

To fond imagination, 
Dost rival, in the light of day, 

Her delicate creation : 
Heek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 
The grace of fore»t charms decayed. 

And pastoral melancholy. 

" That region left, the vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lolty stature. 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature ; 
And, rising from these lofty groves. 

Behold a Ruin hoary ! 
The shattered front of Newark's Towxa, 

Renown'd in Border story ! " 

" Farther down the vale,** saya the Picturesque 
Tourist in Scotland, **i8 the village of Yarrow ford, 
near which are the remains of the strong and venerable 
castle of Hangingshaw, one of the possessions of the 
ouUaw Murray, and, till within these few years, of his 
descendants. It stood in a romantic and solitary situa- 
tion, and was the scene of the beautiful old ballad, 
called, * The Sang of the Outlaw Murray.* *' The Tourist 
adds, by way of note, " the scene is, by the conimon 
people, supposed to have been the ensile of Newnrk; 
out this is highly improbable, nft Newark was always a 
royal fortress; and Mr. Plummer, who, at onetime, 
held the office of sheriff-deptite x>\ selkirkfihire, aASured 
Sir Walter Scott that he tewembet^d the insignia of 
the unicorns, &c., so oflcn mentioned in the ballad, in 
existence upon the old tower at llangingsbaw. The 
house was burnt down, by accident, about seventy or 
eighty years ago, to the great grief of the people, who 
loved the proprietor on account of his numerou!^ ^-irtues. 
As a trait of the hospitality practiced at Hanglt^gshiJiw, 
it is recorded by tradition, that whosoever called at the 
house, was treated with a draught of stout ale from a 
capacious vessel, calleil ' the Uangin^haw ladle.' *' 

' When the mountains around Hanging)«haw were 
covered with a wild copse, which conitituted a Scottish 
forest, a more secure stronghold for an outlawed baron 
ean hardly be imagined. A little beyond is the modem 
mansion of Broadmeadows ; and a mile below are the 
romantic ruins of Newark Castle, standing on an 
eminence overhanging the Yarrow, with dark wooded 
hills risiug closely around on both sides. Turner has 
chosen this locality as one of his charming vignette illus- 
trations of the poetry of Scott; and his fascinating 
pencil has invested the subject with all the graces of 
art The spot is about three miles from Selkirk ; and, 
at aboQt a mile below, the fierce and precipitous stream 
unites with the Ettrick. 

Newark, as we have said, was always a royal fortress. 
Turner*! sketch, taken in 1881, shows it in a mo*^ 
perfect state, than oof illustration, though it was then 



but a massive tower, unroofed and ruinous, surrounded ' 
by an outer wall, defended by round flanking turret*. 
It is now the mere shell shown in our engraving. 

The castle was built by James II.; and the royal arm.-. 
with the unicorn, arc sculptured on a stone in :he - 
western face of the tower. There was a mnoh mere 
ancient castle in its immediate vicinity, called AqM ' 
wark, founded, It is said, by Alexander III. Both were ' 
designed for the royal residence, when the sovereign 
was diftpoKcd to take his plca.'sure in the extend ve 
forest of Ettrick. Various grants occur in the record* 
of the Pri\7 Seal, bestowing the keeping of the castit 
of Newark upon different barons. Upon the marriage 
of James IV. with Margaret, sister of Henry VIII., tie • 
castle, with the whole forest of Ettrick, was assigned 
to her as a part of her jointure lands. But of this .4e 
could make little advantage ; for, after the death of her 
busband, she is found compUining heavily that Bc^ 
cleuch had seized upon these lands. Indeed, the office j 
of keeper was latterly held by the family of BuccleccK • 
and with so firm a giasp, that when the fo^e^t of Ettiid 
was disparked, they obtained a grant of the castle of 
Newark in perpetuity. The court-yard of the cattle ^» 
once the scene of a strange story of blood. Kot very | 
far from hence is the plain of Philiphau^h, the scene d I 
the defeat of Montrose, by General Ledie, 18th Sefh ' 
tember, 1645; and, after the battle, Leslie caused a 
number of his prisoners to be executed in the castlt 
court, in cold blood. The spot where this atrcciuLS 
deed was perpetrated is still called '' The Slain Men's 
Lea.** 

The castle continued to be an occasional scat of tLe 
Buccleuch family for more than a century ; and here, it 
is said, the Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth ws 
brought up. For this reason, probably, Scott made it 
the scene in which " The Lay of the Last Minstrer k 
recited in her presence, and for her amusement. The 
reader will recollect the introduction of the Minstrel — 

" He tKiS8*d where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower : 
The Minstrel ^reti with wishful eye — 
No liuntbler rtsting-place was nigli. 
'V\'ilU hesitating step, at la«t, 
Tir cmbuttb-d portal arch he pass'd, 
M'huse iionderuQS grate and massy bar 
Hud oft roU'd back the tide of war, 
VmX never clo5«U ihe iron door 
Ac:unHt the desolate and poor. 
The Duchess marked his Menry pace. 
His timid mien, and reverend face. 
And bade her page the menials tell. 
That (liey should tend the old man well: 
ioi she had known adversity, 

? 'hough bom in such a high decree; 
n pride of power, in beauty^s Uoom, 
Had wept o er Monmouth's bloody tomb.** 

It will be recollected that Anne, Dat^hen of Bc^ 
cleuch and Monmouth, was representative of tte 
ancient Lords of Buccleuch, and widow of the onforta^ 
nate Duke of Monmouth, who was beheaded in 1685. 

At the time when *' The Lay" was composed, Bowbili 
was the finvourite summer residence of Lord and W:: 
Dalkeith, (afterwards the Duke and DucImm of Bw- 
cleuch,) and the niios of Newark are all bat indneU 
in the park attached to this modem seat of the imi,] 
Sir Walter Scott was, no doubt, therefore, indneo^ i= 
his choice of the locality, by the predilection of tk 
charming lady who suggested the subject of his *" Ls; ' 
for the scenery of the Yarrow, — a beautiful walk tc 
whose banks, leading from B >whill to the old castle, V 
called in memory of her, ** The Ducheaa* Walk." 

Opposite Newark is the farm of Foulshi^ wkn 
Mungo Park, tlie celebrated African traveller, w 
born. Bowhill stands further down, at the moutb ^ 
the vale, on the right, on the face of the cmiBOtf. 
embowered amidst its beautiful woods; and on ^ 
left is Philiphangh Uouse, situated on a hill, kokis: 
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over Carterhangh and the conflaence of the Ettrick and 
Yarrow ; by which the road passes, and enters the town 
of Selkirk. 

Scott'ft own accoant of the origin of " The Lay ** is 
very interesting. The Poet had scarcely made up his 
mind to use '* the measured short line, which forms the 
measure of so much minstrel poetry, that it may l>e 

Eroperly termed the Romantic Stanza." He was, 
owever, "at a loss for a subject which might admit of 
being treated with the simplicity and wildness of the 
ancient ballad. But accident dictated both a theme 
and measure, which dictated the subject, as well as the 
structure of the poem." The lovely young Countess of 
Dalkeith, afterguards Harriet, Duchess of Bucclcuch, 
had come to the land of her husband, with the desire of 
making herself acquainted with its traditions and 
customs, as well as its mnnners and history. Of 
course, where all made it a pride and a pleasure to 
gratify her wishes, she soon heard enough of Border- 
lore ; among others, an aged gentleman of property, 
near Langholm, communicated to her ladyship the 
traditional story of Gilpin Homer. The young 
Countess, much delighted with the legend, enjoined on 
Scott as a task to compose a ballad on the subject— of 
course, to hear was to obev. His triumph was com- 
plete ; and among those who smiled on the adventu- 
rous minstrel, were numbered the great names of 
William Pitt and Charles Fox. Upwards of 80.000 
copies were sold ; so that this was one of Scott's most 
brilliant as well as earliest successes. Its culminating 
point lies some six miles from Newark, where, upon a 
bank overhanging the Tweed, is the romantic home of 
the Poet and Novelist — Abbotsford, one of the most 
interesting shrines of genius at which man delights to 
pay homage to his species. 



THE WISH.' 

A riUT TALB. 



Chapter I. 

A GREAT many years ago, before railroads and stage 
coaches had chased the fiiiry people from the green 
meadows and smooth lawns, where they loved to sport 
beneath the soft light of the moon,— and from the shady 
groves, and sequestered glens, where they were wont to 
repose, during the long summer's day, cradled within 
the bell of the modest cowslip, or the fragrant honey- 
suckle, — and before Sunday schools, and national schools, 
and in&nt schools, had driven them from their homes 
in the hearts and imaginations of England's simple pea- 
santry; — in those days when the active industrious 
maiden would, on awaking in the morning, find *' a 
tester in her shoe," and the lazy sloven who had been 
Bleeping when she ought to have been working would be 
" pinched black and blue ;" — when joy was often turned 
to grief, and mourning to gladness, by &iry agency ; 
there lived in a village in the west of England a young 
man named Robert, or as he was commonly called, 
Robin Maynard. He was the son of poor parents who 
died when he was very young. Bui the little orphan 
was not deserted, his uncle William Maynard received 
him under his humble roof, and brought him up with a 
fether's care. 

Robin was taught to read and write at the village 
school, and, as soon as he was old enough to work, his 
uncle began to instruct him in his own trade, which was 
that of a shoemaker. 

As Robin was a clever industrious lad, he tub able in 
the oourse of a few years to be veiy useful, and, by his 
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attention and diligence, to make some return for tlie 
kindness which he had received from his uncle during 
the years of his helpless infancy. William Maynard 
was very fond of his nephew, and loved to look forward 
to the time when he would be a comfort and support to 
his old age. But this time was never to arrive, n illiam 
was taken suddenly ill ; ■ earthly help was vain, and, 
before many days had elap.^ed, Robin followed to the 
grave the remains of his kind uncle. 

It is a sad feeling to awake in the morning with an 
undefined sensation of grief lying cold and heavy at 
the heart, and gradually, as the memory awakens, and 
the perceptions become more clear, to feel, as the 
mournful truth presents itself by degrees to the mind, 
that the dreams of the night, gloomy though they were, 
were not so dark as the sad reality. 

Such were the feelings of Robin when he opened his 
eyes, and gazed around the dcpolatc apartment, on the 
morning after his uncle's funeral. He had lost all that 
was most dear to him in this world, and he felt that he 
was indeed alone. 

But he was not of a disposition to give way to useless 
despondency. He thought how much caupc he had to be 
thankful, that so kind a friend had been spared him for 
so many years, and he felt more than ever grateful to 
that friend for having brought him up in habits of 
industry and self-denial. 

Robin now set himself seriously to consider his pre- 
sent situation, and to arrange his plans for the future. 
He was nineteen years of age, strong and active, and an 
excellent workman ; he certainly was hut young to com- 
mence business for himself, but yet he did not despair 
of success : he trusted that his uncle's old friends would 
not desert his nephew, and he resolved it should not be 
his fiiult, if thoFC who employed him were not satisfied. 
He soon found his best hopes realized ; he was honest 
and obliging, and moreover he was the only shoemaker 
in the village. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that work came in rapidly. 

Now Robin wus not only a very good workman, but 
he was also a very good-looking young man. His figure 
ivas tall and well proportioned, and he had a bright eye, 
and white teeth, and dark hair which fell in rich curls 
over a smooth open forehead, and. as he sat by his cot- 
tage door, on a summer evening, singing at his work, it 
may readily be supposed, that many a bright eye peeped 
from beneath its dark fringe, and many a rosy lip dis- 
closed the pearly teeth within, as it parted in a smile of 
greeting to the handsome young shoemaker, as the 
village maidens passed and repassed, on their various 
errands of business or pleasure. Robin had a funny 
smile and a merry jest ready for all, but, after they were 
gone, he returned to his work and his song, with a 
heart as light and as free as ever Yet there was one 
gentle quiet girl, perhaps the only one who took no 
notice of Robin, and, probably for that very reason, 
because she did not look at him, he was particularly 
anxious to look at her. But this is not a love story, 
therefore the sooner we come to an end of this part of 
our tale the better. Suffice it to s:iy, that ** where there is 
a will there is a way," and Robin's will was to become 
acquainted with the pretty Alice and to make her his 
wife. All this in due lime he aceomplished. 

And now, instead of sitting alone in his porch on a 
summer's evening at his solitary lal>our, Robin had a 
pleasant companion always with him, to lighten his toil 
with her cheerfiil conversation. And, while he worked 
with his awl and his last, she would sit by his side, and 
ply her needle with skilful busy fingers. 

Cbaptbb II. 

Robin and his wife were very happy ; they loved one 
another, and they were general favourites amongst their 
neighbours, and Robin's business went on prosperously. 

But clouds will arise in the brightest sky. After they 
had been married nearly a year, an infectious fever broke 
out in the village. AUce, who had recently become a 
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mother, and could not leave the house at the time, 
escaped the disorder ; but Robin, trusting too much to 
the strength of his constitution, would not be persuaded 
to take precautions. He went constantly to the houses 
of his sick neighbours, bringing them such assistance as 
his own slender means would allow him to give ; and, in 
some cases, where the nurses had fallen victims to the 
disease, and others were afraid to undertake the danger- 
ous office, he remained night and day in attendance upon 
the sufferers. At length his strength failed, and he 
was seized with a violent attack of fever. 

For many days there appeared to be scarcely a hope 
of his recovery. At length, however, the disorder took 
a favourable turn, but he was reduced to such a state of 
weakness, that his life seemed but to hang upon a 
thread. 

Weeks, months passed away, and still Robin was 
feeble and weak, and quite unfit for any exertion, either 
mental or bodily. During the time of suffering and 
danger, Alice's thoughts were too much occupied with 
the dread of losing her beloved husband, for any other 
fear to enter her heart ; but, now that his life was no 
longer in danger, and she could direct her attention 
to outward circumstances, sad truths began to force 
themselves upon her mind. 

For montfauB, Robin had been unable to work ; conse- 
quently, for months he had earned nothing. All the 
little he had saved during his prosperity had been spent 
in relieving the wants of his sick neighbours ; and now 
there was a doctor's bill, and house-rent, to be paid, and 
nothing to pay them with. They sold all they could 
possibly spare of their furniture, and even their clothes, 
to pay the doctor. Their landlord waited,— as long as 
most landlords will wait for a poor tenant ; that is, till 
he could get a better— and then he told them he should 
take possession of their remaining furniture for his rent, 
and tJiat they must quit his house that day week. 

It was on the eve of the day on which Robin and his 
wife, and their helpless babe, were to be cast houseless 
wanderers on the wide world. It was also on the eve of 
the first anniversary of their wedding-day. They sat 
together before the dying embers of a wood fire ; it was 
a gloomy evening 4n November ; the rain beat heavily 
as^inst the casement, and the wind howled through ihe 
leafless boughs ; and Robin shuddered as he looked at 
his gentle Alice and her babe, and thought of the mor- 
row. They were silent, for they had only sorrow to 
speak of, and each feared to add to the grief of the other, 
by giving utterance to sad thoughts. Alice was slowly 
rocking the cradle of her sleeping infimt with her foot, 
and, as she looked on its calm peaceAil little face, large 
tears coursed one another down her pale cheek. She 
was startled from her melancholy reverie by a sudden 
exclamation from Robin — 

** I have found it out, Alice ! I have found it out !** 
he cried, as he snatched a burning brand from the 
hearth, and held it so as to throw its red light upon the 
part of the floor immediately before the pkce where he 
sat Alice gazed at him as if she thought his troubles 
had turned his brain. But what that was which he had 
''found out," must be reserved for another chapter. 

Chapteb III. 

Thi floor of the cottage in which Robin Maynard 
lived, was paved with large flat stones, and on one of 
these was an inscription, which not only had the simple 
occupants of the cottage failed to decypher, but which 
had been proof against the united learning of the school- 
master and the parish-clerk. It was as follows : 

" Li . Ftm . Eup . Andy . . Us . Ha . Lis . E E . 

" Wh . Ati . Shi . Dd . Enu . Nde . Rm . E ." 

As Robin's eye wandered vacantly over the floor, his 
glance had been suddenly arrested by the appearance of 
these letters. He had o^n pondered over them before, 
in vain ; but now, they seemed all at once to arrange 
themselves into words. 



"Look here, dear Alice,** he said; '*look at these 
letter:? ; I have found out their meaning. See, youmii>t 
spell them straight on, without minding the divisioiu, 
and only stop when you find that they form a word; 
thu5 LIFT spells lift, and so on ; and you will lee it 
makes — 

" ' Lift me up and you shall see 
' What is hidden under me.' 

" Now depend upon it, Alice, there is a treasure coo- 
cealed under this stone." 

'' At all events, dear Robin, it is worth while to ruK 
the stone and see," replied Alice, though she di<i aot 
appear quite so sanguine as to the result as her husbssd. 

Robin began immediately to remove the earth from 
roimd the edges of the stone with his knife ; and then, 
with the help of the iron bar, which he took, from tk 
window-shutter for the purpose, he succeeded, at Icngtli, 
in displacing the heavy stone. 

An exclamation of delight escaped from his lipffas he 
did so, for he beheld underneath a small trap^loor of 
iron, with an iron ring in the centre of itw *' Nov for 
the treasure, Alice !" he exclaimed, as he seized the rin^, 
and pulled at it with all his might But almo^ before 
the words were uttered, he fell to the ground, almor; 
blinded and almost suffocated. The trap-door had 
yielded at once to his touch, — thus the violence of ihc 
effort had caused his fall; his momentary Ruffocatioa 
and blindness were occasioned by a tremcndoos gu>t of 
wind, laden with dust and sand, which nu^hed t£roug^ 
the aperture. 

Rabin soon recovered his presence of mind, and, clear- 
ing the blinding dust from his eyes as well as he irv 
able, he gazed around, with wonder not unmixed with 
awe. 

The room, which, a moment before, was in utter did- 
ness, for the wind had extinguished the blazing wood, 
was now filled with a soft yet brilliant light. It was 
not moonlight, it was too bright ; it was not daylight, it 
was too soft and silvery ; it was a pure, uneuthly n- 
diancy, which pervaded the whole apartment, and in 
the centre there stood a figure. 

It was that of a man, aged, but not decreed; his 
height did not exceed one cubit, his form wm of ^ 
most perfect symmetry ; his countenance was calm and 
beautiful, and his long white hair fell in soil ringlets 
over his shoulders. He was clad in a tonic ofbrii^t 
green, which descended in graceful folds to hi* feet, 
and was confined at the waist by a zone c^ sparklio^ 
diamonds, from which proceeded the light that streamed 
through the apartment. In his right hand he held a 
small wand, and the other was raised, as if to c ui ng aa d 
attention. 

Robin and Alice remained in breathless riknee, 
waiting till their wonderful visitor should speak. Pk^ 
sently his lips moved, and in a soft low kind of diant, 
he uttered these words, 

" Mortal, thou hast sought me, thou hast found me ; 
what is thy i^ill f ' 

'' Who, and what art thou, beautiful stranger r««id 
Robin. 

'' I am thy guardian fiury ; I was present at thy faiith ; 
my protection was invoked by thy dying parents, and 
I have watched over thee ever since." 

'' And why, kind fairy, have I not beheld tbee 
before r 

" Because thou hast not before stood in need oTdt 
aid ; I know thy wants ; I know that thy sorrow hu aot 
been brought on by sin or imprudence ; therefore I a& 
here to assist thee." 

Robin would have expressed his gratitude, hut ^ 
fairy again raised his hand in token of silence, and pro- 
ceeded, — 

'Mt is in my power to grant thee three reqneste; 
one at the present time ; the other two, on the nme daf , 
and at the same hour, two successive years. Bnt,he> 
ware ! There is ofie wish forbidden, and shooldst thM 
ask that, all which thou hast gained before will bf lost, 
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aiid my power to grant any further wish of thine will be 
gone.'* 

" And what," inquired Robin, " is this forbidden re- 
quest ? Toll me that I may avoid it." 

" I may not tell it," replied the feiry ; " but I will 
give thee a rule, by following which thou wilt be in no 
danger. It is this, ' Be moderate in thy desires, and do 
as thou wovldst be done by" Attend to this, and all 
win be well. Name thy first wish." 

Robin considered for a moment, and then said, "Give 
me wealth sufficient to support myself and family in 
ease and comfort, and to enable me to relieve the wants 
of those who suflfer, as I have done, from poverty." 

The faiiy's brilliant girdle beamed yet more brightly, 
and a smile of satis&ction illumined his countenance, 
as he said, " 'Tis well ! thy wish is granted. Farewell." 
And the light gradually faded away, and the beautiful 
being seemed to dissolve itself into darkness. 

" Was it only a dream T* said Robin. 

Alice struck a light, and they looked, first at one 
another, and then around the gloomy apartment. No 
change was visible, the large stone had returned to its 
place, and bore no trace of having been disturbed, and 
the inscription looked as unintelligible as ever. 

** Was it but a dream ? No, it could not be a dream," 
added Robin ; " and yet I thought the faiiy would show 
us a treasure, or tap our cottage with his wand, and 
change it into a nice comfortable house, or something 
wonderful of that kind, as fairies usually do." 

'* So did I, dear Robin ; but let us trust him ; he was 
so beautiful, and looked so good, I feel sure he will not 
deceive us. Let us go to rest as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and we cannot tell what to-morrow may bring 
forth." 

Robin sighed, as he thought what the morrow would 
but too probably bring forth ; however, like a wjse man, 
he followed his wife's advice. 

Chaptsr IV. 

It was daylight, the clouds and storms of the pre- 
ceding night had given place to a bright and beautiful 
morning, and, as the beams of the rising sun shone 
upon Robin's closed eyelids, he awoke. He gazed 
around him — he closed his eyes — ^he opened them again 
— he looked once more ; — ^yes, he was indeed awake. Yet, 
coold it be real ? There he lay on a soft bed of down, 
hong with rich curtains of many-coloured tapestry, in a 
spacioua and loxurionsly- furnished apartment ; and 
there waa his dear Alice keeping peacefully by his side. 
The fiury had not deceived them. " Wake up, my love !" 
cried Robin joyfully, '' wake up and see what the fiiiry 
has done for us." 

So, indeed, it was. They found themselves trans- 
ported into a delightful mansion, with everything 
around them that moderate wealth could supply, or 
moderate wants require. 

Robin drew aside the heavy folds of the curtain, and, 
putting on a dressing-gown and slippers, which lay 
ready for his use, he walked to one of the windows, and 
looked forth. Below him lay a beautiful garden, with 
ite closely-shaven lawns, smooth gravel walks, and beds 
filled with the choicest flowers; for, though the autumn 
waa far advanced, the house and grounds lay in such a 
wum, sheltered nook, with hills on the east, and woods 
on the north, that the summer seemed to linger there 
as if it loved the spot ; and the sun still called forth, 
with his genial rays, the fragrant breath of- many a 
sweet-scented flower. When Robin had admired the 
lovely garden, and gazed at the pleasant landscape 
beyond, he turned to examine more minutely the won- 
ders within. On his right hand he saw a door, on 
opening which he found himself in a dressing-room, 
fitted up with everything needful for a gentleman's 
toilet. On one side was a wardrobe, filled with clothes 
of all det^riptlons ; there were great-coats and little- 
coats, drct^^coats and plain-coats, piles of snowy linen, 
and whole regiments of boots and shoes, which he 



examined with the eye of a critic, and pronounced most 
excellent. 

When Robin and Alice met, after they had both 
completed their morning's toilet, they were at first so * 
astonished at the alteration in each others appearance, 
that they could not find words to express their admira- 
tion. Alice had been lovely in her husband's eyes in 
the coarse and toil-worn garb of poverty, m Now he 
beheld her radiant in smiles, her graceful figure dis- 
played to the utmost advantage by a closely-fitting robe 
of dark silk, and her soft cheek looking softer still, 
shaded by the rich lace of her morning cap, which 
confined, without concealing, the luxuriant tresses of 
her golden hair; and, as Robin embraced her, he 
thought her lovelier than ever — dearer she could not bo ! 

Chaptek V. 

At this moment Robin and his wife heard tap — tap 
— tap on the floor, just behind them, and, looking 
round, they beheld their friend the foiry. 

" Mortal," he said, ** I have visited thy world again, 
because there are some things of which it is necessary 
I should inform thee. Enow then, that, foreseeing what 
thy first wish would be, I had, before I appeiffed to 
thee, purchased this mansion, and all beloi^ling to it, 
from its owner, in thy name. I placed servants here, 
and yesterday, assuming thy form, I took possession of 
it; therefore thy arrival here will excite no surprise 
amongst thy fellow mortals. Now follow me." The 
fiiiry pointed to a particular fold of the rich tapestry, 
with which the wiuls of the room were hung, and de- 
sired Robin to draw it aside. He obeyed, and beheld a 
small door of carved oak ; the fairy presented him with 
a key, and bade him unlock it. He did so, and it flew 
open ; beyond he saw, at the end of a short passage, a 
stone, bearing the same inscription as that in the cot- 
tage ; at his approach it slowly raised itself, disclosing a 
flight of steps. The fairy descended, and Robin fol- 
lowed, lighted by the brilliant girdle; another door 
opened, and Robin found himself in a small vaulted 
chamber, in which stood ten empty chests ; the fairy 
struck each in succession with his wand, and it was 
filled with gold coins. Robin's eyes' sparkled with de- 
light, but he restrained the strong inclination which he 
felt to fill his pockets, and the fairy again spoke, 

" Behold," he said, " all this is thine. Use it, but do 
not abuse it ; and, on the next anniversary of the wed- 
ding-eve, as the clock strikes twelve, thou ahalt find me 
here. I shall then replenish these cofiers, and I shall 
be ready to grant thy second wish." 

As he concluded these words the fairy disappeared, 
and Robin, with some difficulty, groped his way back to 
the room he had left. 

Here he found Alice waiting for him, and they pro- 
ceeded down stairs. A door was open, and, entering, 
they found themselves in a well-furnished breakfiut 
parlour ; a cheerful fire burnt in the grate, and on a 
table lay preparations for a repast, wnich, when we con- 
sider that they had had but a slender dinner, and no 
supper the day before, we may suppose was fiir firom an 
unpleasing sight. 

Whilst the servant was placing on the table all the 
et ceteras which, in those days, were required to com- 
plete a substantial morning meal, Robin had been 
standing at a door which opened out on the lawn, again 
admiring his beautiful garden, and inhaling the deli- 
cious perfume of the roses which clustered round the 
trelliced porch ; suddenly he exclaimed, 

" Look, Alice, it seems we are not the only inhabitants 
of this place ; see, there is a nurse and child in the gar- 
den ; and walking about as if they bad a right to be 
there," he added, rather discontentedly. 

Before he had finished speaking, Alice had sprung 
through the open door, and was pressing the inflmt to 
her b^m, and covering it with kisses. The mother's 
heart had told her what a fiither's eye had failed to dis- 
cern. It was her' o^n babe, as much changed for the 
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better, in outward appearance, as its parents ; but, in 
the midst of all the lace and embroidery, one glance had 
discovered to her that it was her ovm dear little Robin. 

This was all that was wanted to complete the happi- 
ness of both parents, and they sat down to their break- 
fast with thankful hearts. 

After breakfast was over, Robin and Alice proceeded 
to examine their newly-acquired possessions. Whilst 
Alice wa^andenng from room to room, admiring one 
thing, and trying to discover the use of another, 
amongst the costly and elegant luxuries with which she 
was surrounded, and bestowing due praise upon all the 
household arrangements, Robin visited the stable, tried 
the horses, and explored his delightful gardens and 
pleasure grounds, from one end to the other. 

(To be concluded in next Number,) 



LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN FOSTER. 

The death of a iamoua orator, statesman, philosopher, 
or poet, is frequently compared to the setting of the sun, 
the extinction of a star, or to some solemn eclipse 
stealing over the nations. The poetic mind feels no 
impropriety in such comparisons, but rather sees a high 
truth and striking significance in these passionate 
figures of the heart, as, sUnding by the quiet grave of 
some child of genius, it meditates over the loss which 
iki8 world has sustained. 

The lover of nature often gazes upon the receding 
splendours of the setting sun, as cloud after cloud loses 
the gorgeous tintings, and the highest peaks of a 
Chamouni or a Blanc reflect the last faint rays. The 
observer may hope to see again such revelations of 
material beauty ; but, when one of those great lights of 
the mental world— a deep thinking, and far seeing roan 
— disappears, we can look for no return, no rising on 
the morrow, with ^ renewed splendour. 

Astronomers call our attention, at certain times, to 
the extinction of some star long chronicled on the 
sidereal catalogue, and men speculate on the mysterious 
disappearance of the remote companion of ihe heavenly 
hcst ; but how often are we startled by the notice of 
other disappearances— the deaths of the great and 
wise, whose names have been to us words of mighty 
power ! 

The men whose thoughts have kindled within us the 
aspirations of a spiritual nobility, whose precepts have 
mounded in our ears like voices from some holy shrine, 
should not retire from our view into the hidden depths 
of the *i/rrownc?m^ world, without Inducing a momentary 
pause from the tumult and the din of life. Whilst the 
tolling bell announces their departure, we must reve- 
rently turn aside from the dusty and beaten tracks of 
daily business, to gaze upon the departing symbols of 
intellectual or moral gieatness. The death of '* John 
Foster the Essayist," and the publication of his Corre- 
spondence and Diaiy,^ have suggested these reflec- 
tions. 

Many however muy inquire, Who, or what, was John 
Foster! For it must be confessed that he, the pro- 
foundly meditative man, was not spoken of in populous 
haunts of men, nor fixed on high before the g^ze of the 
great multitude. Like some distant and remarkable 
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star, only seen by the astronomer ▼ho qvietlj mit/^tA 
its appearance, so Foster was not "the observed of all 
observers," but the prized fiiend of the oonlempUtiTe, 
and the loved teaci.er of many whose understandings 
have been disciplined by his wisdom and eloqae&ee. 
These noT turn, with many a rich remembrance, to tbe 
place where last his voice was heard lamenting o\tx 
human evils, or filling with powerful suggestions the 
minds of all within that circle over which bis influeoee 
exercised a poetic power. But, as this original thinker 
is so little known, even to very many of those who 
deem themselves versed in modem literature, soioe 
notices of this remarkable man, the character of hi^ 
writings, the peculiarities of his mind, and the inflaesce 
exercised by his worki», may justly claim our presea; 
attention. 

Who then was John Foster % The outlines of his lifc 
may be given in few word>», for he was a retired and 
thoughtful man. loving the gentle shadows of the world*^ 
twilight, and shrinking from that glare of publicity so 
delightful to thousands. He saw from his quiet retreat 
at Frome, or Stapleton, the distant bustle on the higk- 
way of life, marking the dusty clouds raised by the 
excited hosts in their race for honour or gain. 7^ 
crowd pa<^'ted on, thinking little of him who, pen ia 
hand, was observ'ing and noting the caprices, folUei. 
and weaknesses of men. but actuated by no desire ^ 
mingling with the throng. That he was little kiuywa 
to the *' million ** excites no surprise, though it may 
occasion many regrets that struggling men should be 
cut off from the invigorating and original thought! 
abounding in his writings 

But it may happen that many of those who have 
never formed a close acquaintance with Foster as &q 
author, desire to know something of a man whose name 
they have heard uttered with loving respect by men of 
the highest abilities. Let such persons fir»t accept the 
followitig summary of his life, and then follow us ins 
brief survey of his intellectual and moral chaiader. 

John Foster was the son of a poor Yorkshire wcsTcr 
and farmer, for, strange as the union may appear, he 
followed both pursuits ; and, as if Ihese occupations vezv 
insufficient, added the scarcely definable labours of ic 
occasional preacher. The reader will infer from this hot 
statement that the father of the essayist was a disMnter, 
and, we may add, held the notions of the Baptista Tla 
fact will explain some peculiarities in the chaxacter of 
tlie son, who, beinij: educated in the midst of a narror 
circle, inevitably contracted certain eccentrieitits, whid 
often obstructed the brightness of his genius. 

On the 17 th of September, 1770, John Poster w« 
bom, in a small house, in the parish of Halifax, and 
there he grew up during fourteen years, exposed to sS 
the impoetic influences of the sprnninu:- wheel, and tk* 
labours of a manufacturing people. The circumslaseet 
of his father rendered the help of his children desiral'l*. 
and the future writer was early placed at the spinmne- 
wheel, to extract from its hiim such aannciations si 
fancy might form in the susceptible mind of scch s 
boy. The beautiful forms of the imagination's univerre 
appear, even then, to have had more attractions k*r 
Foster than the money get ting loom or wheel, te 
neither of which he applied with sufficient eamestnee 
to secure a preeminence in handicraft The mana^ 
turer who employed Foster's father used frequenily » 
complain of the condition in which the work w3» 
brought to the " taking-in room," upon which fsxurm 
the boy was accustomed to " turn his head aside,^ a* i? 
shrinking from the close inspection of the material, asi 
the hharp censuresof the foreman. Whenever lime wocM 
permit, ne stole into some sheltered nook, far from tls 
sound of wheels and locms, where, listening to tht 
ripple of the stream, as its waters ^tted against the 
gnarled roou of ancient trees, which had for ccatcrirt 
sheltered the winding banks, he suffered hiK in^sgii^- 
tion to wander far into the depths of thought's limhkfl' 
sea. The isolation of the boy was, it may be ^uj^iosed. 
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extreme, for. amongst the Rpinnere and weavers of 
Yorkshire, few could Fympathise with one whose mind 
was ever communing with the ideal and the grand. 
His father, a precise Baptist, had little appreciation of 
the powers working in his son's mind, though he seems 
to have been, for his station,. a superior man, and did 
not, therefore, discourage the speculative habits of his 
child. Sometimes the youth would take his bowl of 
milk, and hurry to a secluded nook when the sun was 
setting, and there watch the changing colours of the 
sky, and the long shadows from the tall trees.; and gaze 
with ecstatic delight on the rich tints of the autumn 
woodlands. Thus some spirits ripen into greatness, 
where' no human eye marks the silent development of 
genius, as, struggling through the mist, it seeks the 
highest regions of truth and knowledge. 

' Foster's father bein^ a dissenter, the son was natur- 
ally led to adopt the same habits and modes of think- 
ing ; and, as he never seized a thought by halves, held 
to his principles with no little pertinacity. At ilcbden- 
bridge, near his birth-place, M-as a Biptist chapel; 
thither the young Foster resorted for religious services, 
and soon attracted the observation of certain educated 
members of the society, who began to think that so 
acut« a mind might do good service to their sect, 
by developing its principles, and vindicating its pre- 
tensions. "Will not young Foster make a good 
preacher r was now the point to be settled; and in 
quick time it was decided that he would. He was, 
therefore, called by his friends to decide upon the pro- 
posal now laid before him ; and none will be surprised 
to see the young Foster adopt a plan which promised 
that culture of the understanding, and that communion 
with elevating subjects, for which he longed. Little did 
bis sanguine friends imagine the kind of mind they 
were now drawing from its deep obscurity. To make a 
Baptist preacher was their object ; but in this respect 
they were woefully disappointed, as Foster was most 
untitted for such an office, and opposed to the whole 
tone of thought cherished by the majority of his sect. 
He was, however, appointed to the work of a preacher 
in hia seventeetUh year, and entered upon a course 
»f education under the direction of Dr. Fawcet, the 
preacher at Hebdenbridge chapel, and a man of much 
inflaence among the Baptists. An yet, Fo<)ter did not 
leave hia spinning-wheel, but combined with mechanical 
Labours the severest application to study; frequently 
(pending great part of many a night in reading, and 
ispeciadly in those prolonged meditations which fur- 
lishcd him with a key to the secret and deep places of 
he mind, providing him with that microscopic species 
)f perception which detects whole realms of life where 
>therB see but a tame dead level. 

After some time had been thus employed, another 
ransition-point occurs in Fosters life, which M-as his 
emoval firom the spinning-wheels of Yorkshire, and 
he narrow circle of Hebden-bridge, to the Baptist 
Seminary or " College" at Bristol, m here the preachers 
>f the sect are prepared by a course of theological 
tndies for their future pursuits. It cannot, however, 
>e said of Foster that he laid the tolerably fur- 
lished library under any extraordinary contribution ; 
uany a student of the humblest powers has more fre- 
luently visited the book-cases in the long room, and 
(lore diligently used the full shelves in the lecture- 
oom, where Gill, Poole, Doddridge, Henry, and other 
•iblical commentators, invite to a study of their portly 
[»lioa. Foster was indolent in the pursuit of strictly 
icademicai studies, and does not seem to have paid 
luch ooart to Plato or Cicero, the Qi^ek dramatists or 
be Latin poets, though he professed in later years an 
rdent admiration for Lucan. We must not,^ however, 
Qfer that our student was really idle; the youth who 
ad pafised whole nights of study in his father s humble 
ouse, was not likely to sink into slothfulness amid the 
reater advantages of Bristol. Foster gave himself up 
3 that mificell^eous, dreamy, and meditative line of 



study more suited to his tastes than a ^tematic train- 
ing. Such men are ever working, and find materials 
for their intellect in crowded streets or silent moor- 
sidcs; and thus our Bristol student was occupied, though 
little troubled with the pros^y speculations of Whitby or 
Gill. Indeed, he seems to have been, ui this time, a 
contemner of the whole host of biblical critics, of whom 
he thus writes to a friend :^" As to expositors, we have 
here Gill, Henry, and twenty more, but I very rarely 
open any of them." His mind was not fitted to delight 
in the common-place remarks with which so many com- 
mentators have filled their bulky tomes^ rather choosing 
to look at a simple statement, and then exercise upon it 
that reverential scrutiny which generally detect^ some 
lalent principle or hidden beauty in the most common 
fict. Some persons will pass through a forest rich in 
the mellowed tints of autumn, and never pause to mark 
the grandeur of the ficeno ; but others will find a world 
of interest in a single leaf, and obsenre in its delicate 
structure facts pointing to the great laws of nature, and 
the attributes of the Divinity. In the latter class was 
Foster, and to him a text of scripture suggested more 
sublime thoughts than could ever be collected from the 
prolixity of Gill, or even from the simple piety of Henry, 
it may be fearlessly asserted that the long gloomy-look- 
ing building in Stoke's Croft, Bristol, which the stranger 
looks at, deeming it some prison, has never since had 
within its walls so powerful an intellect; not one of 
those small studies, ranged along each side of the first 
corridor, has witnessed the meditations of a second 
Foster. 

The future essayist had now become a noted cha- 
racter amongst his fellow students; for the exercises 
delivered in the lecture-room* could not fail to develop 
the genius of the Yorkshire spinner, and the classical 
tutor, Mr. Hughes, was able to appreciate the abilities 
of the young student, though far his inferior in mental 
power. But Foster was now a preacher ; what did the • 
simple villagers around Bristol think of the lecturer 1 
Little honour, we suppose, awaited him from the rustic 
congnregations, or the rude mariners of the villages 
along the Avon or the Severn. His friends indeed now 
began to apprehend, that, as a preacher, Foster would 
never do much; oratorical powers he had not in the 
smallest degree; and he himself declared, " My tongue 
rubs against my teeth, like Balaam's asa against the 
wall, and will not, cannot perfoim the movement 
which its master requires." The causes of hia non- 
acceptance- as an orator were not, however, merely 
physical ; the greater part must be ascribed to the pecu- 
liar cast of his mind, which^ led him to luxuriate in 
subjects most distant from the thoughts of common and 
illiterate men. We have frequently heard the quaint 
but emphatic remarks made by the uneducated upon 
Foster as a preacher, and the result seemed to be this, — 
that, whilst untutored common-sense would not fail to 
be interested by the originality of his remarks, and the 
force of his illustrations, it was wholly unable to sym- 
pathise with the Tuould into which Foster cast hia 
thoughts. Indeed, we have heard i>ersons ranked 
amongst the educated classes declare that they could 
not understand the peculiar style of this author, and 
were not ashamed to avow their Inability to "compre- 
hend him." 

He led Bristol at the age of twenty-two, and became 
the teacher of a congregaiion in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where the unfitness of his mind for pulpit-work began 
to show itself in a variety of painful forms. His audience 
was small, and, what was more grievous to him, of most 
ordinary elemehts, to whom a reugh common mind 
would have been far more pleasing than the fastidious 
Foster. Often, when he walked in his solitude to the 

1 A sermon and an essay were read by each student in hw turn 
from a small desk placed in a corner of the lecture-room ; all the 
tutor* being present with the pupils, aach of whom Is allowed 
to etUicUe the production read. How did Foster relish such 
an ordeul, before such critics I 
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dull meetiDg-bouBe on Sunday eveningB, listening to the 
chiming bells from the parish churches, must he have 
desired a wider, or at leaist a more intellectual, circle of 
hearers: he must have seemed like some isolated 
dweller in a country the language of which he knew 
not: and the illustration holds good in Foster^s case 
especially, for, with all his deep; insight into the 
mind, he was unable to find his way into understand- 
ings widely diflfering from his own. Foster, therefore, 
wanted that highest peculiarity of genius, the power of 
speaking to ^e hearts and intellects of all men. 
Finding himself thus isolated in populous Newcastle, 
he sought to find in the visible forms of nature that 
matter for his musing mind which his fellow-men were 
not able to afford, and often betook himself in quiet 
evenings, or the stillness of moonlight nights, to the 
quay between the ancient walls and the deep Tync, 
where he pondered on the sights presented by the Btar- 
lit heavens, or the 'varying aspects of the eu-th. But 
Newcastle was no place for Foster, and in about three 
months he left the place, returning to his native home 
in Yorkshire. 

We next find him in Dublin, whither he had gone at 
the invitation of a small congr^^tion, who perhaps ex- 
pected great things from one of whose abilities they had 
neard, without inquiring minutely into the peculiarities 
of those powers they sought to gain. To Dublin he 
went, but the only result was, that his unfitness for a 
preacher's work became more manifest, a deficiency 
proved by the small audience becoming so much re- 
duced, that to remain there was impossible. The place 
in which he preached in Dublin was situated in Swijta 
Alley, but this local name was the only thing pertain- 
ing to intellect connected with the -spot, so that Foster 
was again a wanderer, and returned to England dispirited, 
and really grieved, that the sanguine expectations of 
his friends should be disappointed in him. Bemcdy 
there was none; as he could not alter the modes of 
thinking popular among his sect, nor materially modify 
the cast of his own intellect 

In 1797 we find him at Chichester, oflSciating as 
preacher to a congregation for whose benefit he appears 
to have exerted all his efiforts: but, as he could not 
preach popularly, disappointment again ensued. The 
hearers dwindled away until the mere shadow of a con- 
gregation remained to listen to beautiful sentiments 
and profound thoughts — ^with which they could not 
sympathise. Something of this general unacceptabilitv 
must be attributed to Foster's eocevtbicitixs, which 
reached such a reprehensible point, that he even laid 
aside the dress generally worn by those who profess 
anything approaching to the character of religious 
teachers; and, if Foster had doubts respecting his right 
to exercise such an office, an instant resignation of the 
work would have been more suitable to his character as 
a Christian, than the adoption of practices which neces- 
sarily brought ridicule upon religion. He appeared in 
the pulpit attired in the common h^y garb, naving his 
hair bound up in a tie, and wearing a red waistcoat, 
which though not so startling then as it would be now, 
was sufficiently so to excite severe condemnation. 

(To he concluded in next Number,) 



THE LEGEND OF THE HOUSE OF THE DWARF, 

IM THE AKOnVT MEXICAN OITT OF UXHAL.* 

'* This is called the Casa del Enano, or/House of the 
Dwarf, and it is consecrated by a wild legend, which, 
as I sat in the doorway, I received from the lips of an 
Indian, as. follows:" 

There was an old woman who lived in a hut on the 
vGTv spot now occupied by the structure on which this 
building is perched, and opposite the Casa del Gober- 

(1) From Stephen's Central America. 



nador (which will be mentioned hereafter), who went 
mourning that she had no children. In ner diatrcH 
she took an egg, covered it with a clotii, and laid it 
away carefully in one comer of the hut. Every day she 
went to look at it, unUl one morning she found the egg 
hatched, and a criatura, or creature, or baby bom. The 
old woman was delighted, and called it her son, pro- 
vided it with a nurse, took good care of it^ so that la 
one year it walked and talked like a man, and then it 
stopped growing. The old woman was more ddi^^ted 
thim ever, and said he would be a great lord« or king. 
One day she told him to go to the noose of ihe gnhc- 
nador, and challenge him to a trial of strength. The 
dwarf tried to beg off, but the old woman insiated, and 
he went. The guard admitted him, and he flnng his 
challenge at the gobemador. The latter smiled, and 
told him to lift a stone of three arrobas, or seventj- 
fivc pounds, at which the little fellow cried, and re- 
turned to his mother, who sent him back to say, that 
if the gobemador lifted it first, he would aftorward. 
The gobemador lifted it, and the dwarf immediatelr 
did the same. The gobemador then tried him with 
other feats of strengUi, and the dwarf regolarij did 
whatever was done by the gobemador. At length, 
indignant at being matched bv a dmrf, the gobemador 
told him that, unless he made a houee, in one lught, 
higher than any in the place, he would kill him. The 
poor dwarf again returned crying to his mother, who 
bade him not to be disheartened, and the next momiug 
he awoke, and found himself in this lofty boilding. 
The gobemador, seeing it from the door of his palace, 
was astonished, and sent for the dwarf, and told him to 
collect two bundles of cogviol, a wood of a very hard 
species, with one of which he, the gobemador, woaU 
beat the dwarf over the head, and afterward the dwarf 
should beat him with the other. The dwarf agaia 
returned crying to his mother; but the latter told hiia 
not to be afnud, and put on the crown of his head t 
tortillata de trigo, a small thin cake of wheat flower. 
The trial was made in the presence of all the great mca 
in the city. The gobemador broke the wh<^ of h> 
bundle over the dwarfs head, without hartiii£f the little 
fellow in the least He then tried to avoid the trial oa 
his own head, but he had g^ven his word in the mt- 
sence of his officers, and was obliged to snhmit^ The 
second blow of the dwarf broke his skull in |deoesv 
and all the spectators hailed the victor aa their nev 

5:obemador. The old woman then died ; hoi «i the 
ndian village of Mani, seventeen leagnes dMa^ there 
is a deep well, from wtttf^ opens a cave that lud% ^Bder- 
ground an immense distance to. Merida. In MT 
on the bank of a stream, under the shade «lj 
tree, sits an old woman with a serpent by her fl 
sells water in small quantities, not for money|1 
for a criatura, or baby, to nve the serpent tAi 
this old woman is the mother of the dwarfl 
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THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNB. 

(fought A.©, 1388.) 

" O Douglas, Doiiglai, tender and true V^—Old Ballad, 

It is the Percy's pennon that strangely waves on high. 

In wan moonlight, amid the fight of Scotland's chivalry; 

But Percy comes, he comes amain, and lond the battle raves 

Where o'er the gallant Douglas that haughty standard waves; 

And all Northumbria's noblest are mustering on the plain. 

With Neville's and with Dacre's, that standard to regain; 

And all the flower of Scotland is mingling in the war, 

St. Clare and many a Drummond, with Moray and Dunbar,' 

And he whose hand the mightiest brand in s^ the battle drew. 

In blooming youth, with graceful mien, the Douglas brave and true. 

Then evermore like waves that roar in vain on rock-bound strand. 
That southern army charges home the chiefs of northern land ; 
But stem and high the battle cry, that bids the Borderer close. 
Of " Douglas, Douglas, for the right !" from all that line arose. 
As proud and calm the peerless knight to his last chaige drew nigh. 
With boding soul, but flashing eye that spake of victory ! 
Oh ! gloiy to the " Bloody Heart*** that gleams upon his shield f 
And glory to tibe stalwart arm that bids the foeman yield ! 

Ahd now the moon is waning ; nor friend nor foe descries 

The blood-stained spot where, faint and low, the wounded Dou|^ lies; 

A soldier-priest' that ever nigh his dauntless chieftain stood. 

Bends over him he loved so well, in sorrow's darkest mood ; 

Sore-smitten was the knight, but yet, with eye whose burning light 

No mortal foe might ever quench, he watched the doubtful fight. 

" On, on," he cried, " my merry men ! and thou whose faithinl shield 
Alone supports the Douglas on this his last red field ! 
Oo, shout on high the stirring cry that bids our comrades close. 
That so the fame of my good name may still confound the foes ; 
For these strong limbs slutll never waste on couch of lingering pain. 
But like my sires I meet my death on battle's blood-teil ph^n; 
And yet I know, the conqueror's shout shall sound ete early mom. 
Meet requiem to the Douglas that falls by Otterbournei 
For once in watches of the night, I dreamed a dre*r)r oitnoii^ 
Of spectral man, that pale and wan, *mid living hosts did seem 
With good broad-sword to win that day the crown of victoiyi 
And jiow I know 'tis trae at last that Bpectr&l knight wae I !" 

Once more the ranks of England are chaned witii might and mahi, 
And once they seemed to rally, then mad^ a«ottf the plain; 
For the great brand of the dyihg Earl seemed mighty as before; 
No living knight such wonders wrought as he who fought no mote. 
A simple cross amid the heath, with pious himds they rear. 
Then bear away, in sad array, the Douglas on his bier. 
And now he sleeps amid the Bire« of his own lofty line, 
And banners wave above his grave. In good St. David's shrine. 
And Scotland's maidens many a day in simple solig shall moum 
The dying knight that iron the fight so well at Otterbotttne. 



THE MAIDEN AtJNT.*— No. IlL Cha>. TL 



I JoxrsT> Owen, as I ezpectecl, 111 great wrath. He wae 
walking rapidly up and down the room, while Kinnaird, 
whose levity was unconquerable, stood on the hearth- 
rug, coolly regarding him', and looking ready to laugh — 
an inclination which good breeding scarcely restrained. 
My brother stopped in his angry walk as I entered, and, 
coming close up to me, said, with great vehemence, 
" Peggy* *^i8 is the most incredible piece of absurdity 
that I ever met with in my life. Of course, it cannot 
be permitted to go on for a moment, and I oaly wonder 
that you — ^but you have evidently been duped in the 
matter." 

I saw Prank's colour rise at the offensive word, and 
hastened to interpose, "I have been mistaken, certainly," 

(1) See Proi88art~(Johne«'8 Edh. Vol. II. 362) who adds, *' Of ail 
the battles that have been described in this history, threat and 
small, this of which I am now speaking was tlic best lought and the 
most severe; for there was not a man, knight or squire, that did 
not acquit himself gallantly, hand to hand with his enemy.'' 

(2) •• The ' Bloodye Harte' was the well-known cogniieance of 
the House of Douglas, assumed from the time of the {^ood Lord 



t said, ''and t am very softy thai I have mialed yoQ 
unintentionally." Here 1 stopped, for I was aftaid t > 
attack his opinions, and utiwilling to acquiesce in them, 
so I resolved to stand on the defensive. 

" Misled me I" replied my indignant brother. " Tes— 
but I have my own folly to thank for it, in not pottlnr 
Miss Kinnurd under the charge of a person who kn^v 
something of the world— Mrs. Alvanley for instance* — 
(oh, could Mrs. Alvanley have heard him I) — •* Yet> eveo 
allowing you the simplicity of a pinafored giil of thir- 
teen, I can't understand how you should have so ccm- 
pletely lost your wits. The insanity of allowSn^ thi* 
Captain Everard's perpetual visits is to me perfc«tij 
inexplicable." 

James, to whose care Robert Bruce committed his heart to W 
carried to the Holy Land."— 5co«'« Note* to the X«y •/ tte |:^' 
Minstrel. 

(3) William of North Berwick, who was Chaplain to the Doonias. 

(4) See the Ballad of the " Battle of Otterboome" in Scot: * 
Border Minstrelsy. 

(5) Continued trom page 363. 
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" Thu Captain Ererard/' remarked KinnaLrd, ''is one 
of the most distinguished officers in the serrioe — a man 
as saperior to Lord Yaughan, in mind and manners, as 
Lord Yaoghan is to a chimney-sweep — and, moreover, 
my most intimate friend." 

" So be it,** returned Owen, more calmly, but with 
intense obstinacy of tone, " neyertheless, his pretensions 
to the hand of Miss Kinnaird are simply ludicrous, and 
I do not intend that he shall have the opportunity of 
urging them again. Perhaps you will have the good- 
ness to notify this to him." 

" No, Mr. Foide," retorted Frank, " I must request 
you to be the beurer of your own messages — I cannot 
undertake the office." 

" My dear Frank," said I, putting my hand on his 
arm, " it is not by irritating my brother that we hare 
any hope of changing his resolution. You are naturally 
excited ; now, do go away, and leare me to do the best 
I can with him. Qo to Edith," added I in a whisper, 
urging him gently towards the door, "I think she 
ought to hear the truth at once." 

He seemed, at first, disposed to resist my suggestion 
- but at that moment a step was heard in the hall, and 
with a half-laugh and a significant look to me, he 
quitted the room, leaving me with the consolatory im^ 
pression that he had gone out to join his firiend, and, 
not improbably, to conduct him to Edith 1 

By this time Owen had quite recovered his coolness, 
which, indeed, rarely forsook him, and turning to me 
he said, with a deliberation which left no room for hope, 
" There is no use in discussing the subject. The young 
lady will, I due say, shed a few natural tears, and pout 
a little, as in dutv bound — ^but in a fortnight she will 
be ready for another lover, and by the year's end she 
will congratulate herself on having some one to act for 
her, who has the good luck to possess a little common 
sense. Only let this be distinctly understood, that I 
allow no interview, no engagement, no correspondence. 
I won*t have an under-current of mystery to keep up 
sentimental nonsense in a silly girl's brain. Let it all 
be at an end, and, if she behaves well, I promise to say 
nothing to her about it. Tell her this, Peggy» and now 
let me get my luncheon." 

" Owen, you are positively cruel. I do assure you 
this is no new girlish fancy that will pass away. It is 
onfortanate, I admit, but she is really and thoroughly 
attached to him." 

My brother began to laugh. " I admire the real and 
thorough attachment of a girl of eighteen," said he. 
" A pack of nonsense ! I beg your pardon, Pe^, but I 
sertainly never made a greater mistake than in select- 
ing yon for a duenna— your manner of viewing things 
M so inimitably youthful. Take her to choose a new 
kmnet, or talk to her about her court-drees for the 
^ring !" 

The tone in which he spoke was inexpressibly pro- 
nking, and I felt my temper beginning to give way. 
'As you say," I replied, "it is useless to discuss the 
mbject— our views are so utterly opposite, that each 
Ipeaks to the other as if in a foreign langnage. I con- 
|der you at least as much in the wrong as you consider 
fee. Only, if you fancy it will be an easy task to induce 
piith to give up her engagement, I can tell you you are 
ompletely mistaken." 

" You are angry," he answered, " yet you can scarcely 
surprised that I don't feel any very profound conn- 
ace in your judgment just at present. I know your 
jentions are the best in the world — but I can't forget 
ft it is scarcely a week since yon wrote me word that 
'ss Kinnaird was in a fair way to become Lady 
Qghan. My dear Peggy, if you will walk through 
► world with your eyes shut, and resist every effort to 
m them, you must at least suffer yourself to be led 
fthehand." 

'. bit my lips and was silent, and Owen withdrew to 
( bedroom. I went slowly up stairs to Edith's boudoir, 
ere, as I had anticipated, I found both Kinnaird and 



Everard. Edith herself wis sitting on the sofa, her 
face bowed upon her hands, and her tears falling fast 
through the clasped fingers. Captain Everard addressed 
me at once : 

" Miss Forde, before I go — and I feel that I must not 
remain — I am anxious that you diould do me justioa 
Till this morning I was not aware of Mr. Forde's ex- 
istence, much lees of Edith's"— -(he pronounced the word 
with a lingering hesitation of tone very unusual with 
him, and a most eloquent glance at the drooping figure 
on the sofii)— "much less of Edith's dependence on his 
wilL I imagined that Frank and yourself were her sole 

fiiardians, and you know that, even when I thus thought, 
was not guilty of the presumption of supposing myself 
an acceptable suitor." 

" No, no— not presumption— don't use the word I" 
murmured Edith. 

He looked at her for a moment in silence, and then 
proceeded, though in a less steady tone of voice, " I am 
as conscious as Mr. Forde himself can be, that a poor 
man, and a man of no family, is, as the world yMgeB, 
without a right—" 

But here Edith interrupted him. Suddenly clasping 
his hand between her own, and lifting her beaut^ 
fiuie, all burning with blushes and sufiused with tears^ 
she exchiimed, " Oh, hollow nonsense ! it is yourddf 
that I love. One unset diamond is more valuable than 
a tiara of glittering paste ! What could family or for- 
tune have to do with you, except to receive honour from 
youl" 

Becovering himself with an effort, a stiU keeping 
Edith's hand in his, Everard continue in a low re- 
strained voice, the calmness of which betrayed the 
intensity of the agitation which he was repressing, " I 
should despise myself for ever were I capable of taking 
advantage of these feelings to involve her in a clan- 
destine engagement; at her age — ^under her circum- 
stances — ^it were unmanly and dishonourable. No 1 I 
must go — ^for three years we part, and she is as free as . 
if she had never known me." 

"8he is free !" repeated Edith. "Ah ! say it q^ me 
if you will ; but you do not dare say it to me. You can- 
not mock me by telling me that I am free, at the very 
moment when you are riveting my chains. But oh t 
such a happy prisoner!" she added, relapsing into 
tears, and speaking in a broken, faltering voiee; "we 
have not time for all this conventionalism — this cuUng 
—oh ! speak re€Uly to me ! — this once more— this last 
time — speak as you are, and as you feel 1" 

His stoicism was &irly conquered. "My oum 
Edith !" said he, in a voice tender as a mother's to her 
first-born — reverent as a devotee's to his saint — " I will 
not wound you any more by fidse phrases. It is true ; 
you are my own ; and were we to part for ten years, 
instead of three, I should esteem it sin to suffer one 
doubt of you to trouble my peace. My &ith in you 
comes next to my faith in God; God grant it be 
not the stronger of the two I Bear these three yeare, 
for my sake ; knowing that I am with you the whole 
time, though the wide worid be between us, and that, 
when we meet, we shall meet as though we had never 
parted !" 

She subdued her emotion to listen to him ; raising 
her head, and holding her breath, as though tibe feared 
to lose a word. What evil spirit brought to my mind 
at such a moment her vain and girlish love of general 
admiration and attention, and suggested to me that she 
would fail in the refined and impassioned constancy 
which he demanded of her 1 

" And, remember this, my beloved," he continued 
more hurriedly, " that I go from you, a changed man, 
and that the change is your work. My misanthropy is 
gone from me. I feci that I have sinned against the 
world, and the race to which I belong. I feel and con- 
fess the folly and self-sufficiency of my distrust of others. 
Even at this moment, this thought makes me happy ; 
for my faith and love are restored,— or rather created 
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anew. Frank,'' wringing Ms hand, "I have wronged 
you; forgive me; I know you now,— aye, and I know 
myself too. Edith— but it is enough ! God bless you !** 
Silently returning my silent pressure of the hand, he 
hurried from the room, and the low sobs of Edith were 
the only sounds which disturbed the stillness. 
« * « * • 

And so ends the history of the first period of my 
acquaintance with Edith Kinnaird. A nenrous fever 
was the natural result of that day of agitation ; but it 
was neither long nor severe ; and Owen classed it with 
the hysterics and fainting-fits which he helieved that 
all young ladies were capable of summoning to their 
assistance at pleasure. When I resigned her to the 
charge of Lady Frances Moore, she had recovered her 
healUi, and, in some measure, her spirits ; for she was 
of an elastic and energetic nature, and was now pos- 
sessed by the one sole purpose of cherishing secretly 
the recollection of her lover, and endeavouring to em- 
ploy the three years of separation in rendering herself 
more worthy of him. I knew how soon this enthu- 
siasm would flag ; how wearily the slow hours would 
struggle onward ; but in very pity I would not disturb 
it Like the eagerness of a young horse at the foot of 
a long steep ascent, though transient, it was real, and 
would carry her forward unconsciously, over a portion 
of the way. But the toil must begin ; and, alas ! how 
would she bear it? 

With her tacit engagement Owen could not interfere 
— about the state of her feelings he did not trouble 
himself; and the next thing I heard was that she had 
been presented at Court in white satin and diamonds, 
and all London was raving of her matchless beauty. 



EOAD-SIDE SKETCHES OF GERMAIfY AND 
THE GERMANS.! 

Whatever the future fortune of Germany may be, 
it is to be hoped that its children will never lose their 
present moral character. They are the most engaging 
people possible, meaning not sprightly and amusing, 
but people with whom you rapimy and easily feel your- 
self at home. The first point in their character which 
strikes one, is the honest simplicity which distinguishes 
almost every one you meet ; there is none of the vain- 
glorious vapouring of the Frendi, or the loquacious 
unpudence of the Yankee, or the morose self si^ciency 
of the English, but a good-humoured and afiectionate 
singie-mindedneas and probity of thought and action, 
which at once sets one at ease even in a company of 
perfect strangers. Prom the fiit old fellows, with scarce 
any necks and enormous paunches, whose whole life 
seems devoted to smoking long pipes and drinking 
coffee, to the chubby cheeked, ydlow haired, round- 
stemed little damsels whose existence is divided between 
reading romanoes and knitting stockings, this charming 
simplicity is universallv apparent And, united to this, 
is a good humour and kindliness of disposition which 
renders it still more agreeable : one seldom sees a 
German in a passion ; this mav be attributed to their 
phlegmatic temnerament ; but then,one still more seldom 
sees one of a sulky sullen demeanour ; on the contrary, 
they seem always to have a smile and a kind word for 
every one and everything. All those little incon- 
Teniences, which would set an Engilalimf p fretting and 
ftmiing for a dav, are disposed of with a laugh, or at 
most a long winded but most harmless execrauon, and 
an extra whiff; nor, as they grumble less, do th^ eiyoy 
less; on the contrary, they not only delight in all the 
beauties, whether rural or urban, of their land, but 
always take pleasure in pointing out to strangers what- 
ever may be of interest to them. In fact, I do not know 
how the Germans ever acquired that character for boor- 
ish rudeness and bluntness of bearing which, in former 



(I) Continued from page 393. 



times at least, was commonly attributed to tbeou ^ 
me it seems Uiat the honest kindliness of ikeii disposi- 
tions has led them to exactly the right medium belvwft 
our own suxiy reserve, and the chattering showy y«IHa- 
ness of the French. The politeness of the French, firom 
the peer to the meanest peasant, as contrasied whhtke 
demeanour, especially of our lower orders, baa besa oes- 
mented on with admiration firom the days of Addlsen 
and Goldsmith to our own, till it has become proverbial ; 
and I do not deny them all the merit whidi thegr are 
entitled to claim on this score ; but yet the polHeDessof 
the French always seems to me to have too much glots 
and tinsel about it ; the substratum of geDuine kind 
feeling, which is the foundation of all tme polittfiesB, 
I cannot help thinking is generally wanting, or at 
any rate the outward froih and foam is so sapenbond- 
ant as entirely to conceal the reality beneath. But with 
the Germans it is quite the oontnury : all their polHcBess 
seems to spring from, as it is accompanied by, good 
feeling and kindness of heart, so that, tkough there bmj 
be more homeliness and less finish about tkna iban with 
their French neighbours, there is a heartinesatiid beae- 
volence mingled with their courtesy, which makes it fkr 
more pleasing. Nor are these agreeaUe matmesB con- 
fined to the upper and middle classes. I TCBcnber, 
one morning rather earl v, in a somewhat oat of the waj 
place not far from the Rhine, being in want of break^M^ 
going into a small Gasthaus, or, as we shomld «all it, || 
road-side public house; the only provisiona which eonld f 
be produced without delay were brown bread aiMi beer ; il 
and I sat down to discuss this breakfast ai i^ taUe at P 
which a labouring man was making his way UntNigh a 
repast cemposed of similar materials. He was hat a 
working mason, and evidently veiy poor ; but be made 
room for us, and proffered various little eonrtceiea with i, 
as much politeness as if he had been a nobleman, i 
Finding we were English, he entered into coarenatMn ' 
about 3ie country, and so forth, and, tiling ns Ibat ■ 
several of his relations had emigrated to America, asked ' 
our advice as to the expediency of his doing so himsslf, 
as to the best way of domg it, and various other matters : 
always apologizing for the. liberty he was taking, aad | 
uniting m his conversation a degree of simpKelty .' 
and politeness which contrssted strangely with wb^ . 
would have been the bearing of a peasant in SollbHc «r 
Yorkshire in nmilar circumstances. When fae bad 
finished his breakfast, he rose with an Mpdogy and a 
regret that he was obliged to go, and, with a lerw baw, 
wished us good morning and a pleasant jooin^. Nonr, 
there was something very striking about all thia to aa 
Englishman, who is accustomed to connect hoorkhmta 
of address with lownees of station, espedally aa there 
was nothing cringing or servile in the man's demoaaoT, 
but, on the contrsiy, a proper respect for himaelC mbigied 
with a sense of what was due to others. Thea, the 
upper ranks reciprocate the same politeneea of bebavioc, 
and no one can travel in Germany without seeing every- 
where numerous instances of perfect affability amongst 
those highest towards those lowest in atatioiL <^ 
meets with very few of [the Limkins class, very few of 
those superb personages who, feeling that 

** Nature h«d bat little day 
Like that of which she moulded them,** 

are always afraid of the least communication with tboie 
of common mould, for fear that the pure china af which 
they are composed, i^ould suffer from contact with mat 
earthenware. On the contrary, princes and nobke ttm. 
to put their patento of nobility into their poekets, aid 
only to take them out with their passports. Oar fami 
the Bavarian general was a capitid inHtonce of this lort 
of thing. Bwron though he was, and knight of I daat 
know how many orders of merit, f^m the Blade Isg^ 
of Prussia to the Lion and Sun of Persia, he eat at i 
common table in an inferior inn, with diopkesfos 
mailguards, and travelling pedlars, and co m ci aad wfA 
them as comfortobly as if they had all been titledgae** 
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with their legs under his own mahogany, whilst they, 
though evidently a little proad of their table companion, 
joked and laughed with him, conversing as freely and 
uneeremonlonsly as if he had been one of themselves ; 
all the time, however, giving him his title, and treating 
him with proper politeness. The Baron had but two 
acquaintances in Wurzbuig, one a young nobleman who 
was a student at the college there, and was not to be 
found, and the other a poor apothecary, who kept a 
small shop hard by. On coming in, in the evening, 
irom a walk, we found the Baron and the poor 
medieo sitting togeUier over a bottle of wine, and 
chatting as comfortably as if there had been no difference 
in their ranks. These panegyrics, however, on the ease 
and familiarity with which all ranks mingle together in 
Cbrmany, must be taken with a reservation ; for, when 
we hear the English abused for the exclusiveness with 
which they avoid communication with those of inferior 
rank, the answer to the accusation is, that this very ex- 
clusiveness is in reality the best proof that no essential 
exclusiveness founded on difference of rank exists. I have 
read somewhere a remark on the greater formality of 
the forms of society in the highest circles in England, 
now-aniays, than in former times, inasmuch as that, 
whereas a hundred years ago it was common to address 
and speak of noblemen of the highest rank by fiuniliar 
and christian names, every one now is mistered and my 
lorded even amongst friends; and the explanation given 
of this anomaly was a very satisfactory one, — tli^t in 
former times the persons who met in the common circle 
of aoquaintancesMp were all of the same, or nearly the . 
same, rank, so as to be able to speak with perfect freedom 
without fear of offending ; but now that these exclusive 
barrien are broken down, as persons of various stations 
mix togeUier, the same femiiliarity cannot exist out- 
wardly, though the essential fiimiliarity of intercourse is 
much greater. So in the present day amongst the 
most exclusive society in the world, the crime de la 
crime of Vienna, princes and princesses often call each 
other by their Christian names, while, on the other hand, 
in America, where all real difference of rank is unknown, 
there exists the greatest exclusiveness of circle, and the 
utmost formality of politeness. And this in a great 
meaaore aeoQunts for the difference in this respect be- 
tween our own habits and those of Qermany. Wherever 
^rhwaefl are separated by a real and distinct line of 
demareat^on, there may be much intercourse, and that 
intereourse may be ipuch more feuniliar between indi- 
Tiduala of those classes, than where there is no such 
division, and where, consequently, in order to keep up 
the distinction at all, the upper classes must necessarily 
be exclusive. In the middle ages, the lord sat at the 
same table with his dependants ; he mingled in their 
sports^ and held much more frequent intercourse with 
them than now, because the line between their ranks 
was so distinctly drawn, that it could never be en- 
croached upon ; but now, no one sits down to table with 
his footman, or has the housemaid to do plain work in 
the drawing-room, because John is no longer the bom 
vassal of, but as good a man as, his master, and Sally 
may wear silks and satins, and ride in a coach, if she 
chooses to pay for it,¥rithout fear of the sumptuary laws 
or any others. Now it is this state of matters, this real 
want of exclusiveness, which produces that outward 
exdusiveness, of which so much is said. But in Germany, 
on the other hand, things are in a different position ; 
till very lately the privileges and the rights of the 
various classes in the nation were very d^erent, and 
ranks were rigidly divided by a very distinct line ; the 
influence of this constitution of society has not yet 
passed away. Even now, the nobles form a very distinct 
class; the pride of pedigree still exists almost as strongly 
as ever ; we often see a man witiiout ten pounds in his 
pocket, with his coat of arms of sixteen or twenty 
quarters emblazoned on his pipe, or his pocket-book. 
There are several orders of knighthood, to be eligible for 
which the candidate must produce a genealogical tree, 



displaying a certain number of unblemished descents; 
and marriages between the nobility and the burgher 
class are looked on with great suspicion and spoken of as 
mSsaUiancee, Then the system of orders of merit of 
itself creates a palpable distinction of classes ; so that, 
on the whole, the division of ranks is far more strongly 
and more directly recognised in Qermany tlum in 
England, and thus a greater fiuniliarity of casuaJ inter- 
course is admissible in the former country, than with us. 
With regard again to another point which is generally 
uiged against the English by foreigners, namely, their 
coldness towards strangers^ — their intense dislike to 
hold communication with any one to whom they liave 
not been introduced, as contrasted with the foreign 
custom, that, if three or four persons are casually thrown 
together, they shall begin chatting as if they had 
known one another all their lives;— the foreign system 
is undoubtedly the pleasantest and the best. Eveiy one 
knows the story of the young gentleman at Oxford, who 
declined to assist a fellow-coUegian out of the river 
when drowning, because they had never been intro- 
duced ; and every one too has experienced the martyr- 
dom of an erening party where you know no one ; eveiy 
one knows the misery of such a situation, the intense 
labour of the attempt to appear comfortable, whilst all 
the time you feel continually in the way, and think 
everybody must be looking at you ; the ardent longings 
to get home, and the Byronian misanthropy which 
grows on you, and the frightful conviction of tiie demo- 
niac Jov which you would feel if every one of the 
human beings present, but who to you are mere tabooed 
dolls, were to be annihilated on the spot. Nothing, 
certainly, can be more absurd than our fiishions, wiUi 
regard to the necessity of an introduction, before two 
rational and sentient beings can recognise the existence 
of «ne another, — ^but we must not let our indignation 
hurry us too far. It may be laid down as a pretty 
general rule, that the most savage and warlike nations 
are the most polite : an American Indian is as fdll of 
punctilios as a Spanish hidalgo ; and the highlanden, 
who were the last of the inhabitants of Britain in the 
general custom of carrying offensive weapons, were, and 
still are, distinguished for politeness ; and the reason 
of this is apparent ; the prmciple is the same as that 
which renders every member of a company precisely 
observant of the minutest rules of good breeding, the 
instant that a professed duellist is introduced amongst 
them ; but, on the other hand, the very state of society, 
which renders universal politeness necessary, prevents 
people from suddenly forming acquaintances, for an ac- 
quaintance with any individual is not then a mere casual 
interchange of intercourse, but a binding friendship, an 
engagement to stand by one another in all circum- 
stances. Thus, in the feudal times, .men either knew 
each other not at all, or were sworn allies. The effect 
of this state of society is still traceable in the dlfierence 
between the manners of Scotland and England, wherein 
the former country, being latest civilijsed,the inhabitants 
are notoriously colder, and more reserved towards 
strangers, than in the latter, whilst, at the same time, 
the bond of connexion is far stronger amongst relatives 
and intimate friends. On this principle, however, it 
may be said, that the difference between English and 
German manners should be exactly the reverse of what 
it is in fact; that in Germanv, the latest and less 
civilized country, there should be less aptitude for ac- 
quaintanceship than in England. I have heard this 
contradiction explained by the Germans, by saying that 
the old principle which formerly obtained in conse- 
quence of their warlike turn, has been continued 
from the commereial habits of Uie people of England : 
that, as in former times, one required to know some- 
thing of a man's foUomng, before making friends 
with' him, so as to calculate what his aid might be in 
a feud, so now it Is necessary to have the recommenda- 
tion of a friend in order to be assured that he is a good 
man. There may be some truth in this view, but the 
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gist of the matter, as I have read or heard somewhere, 
Bee in this point, which is generally misunderstood by 
those who complain of the English reserve, that the 
^ect of a foreign acquaintance picked up at random, 
and of an English one following an introduction, is not 
the same. If Count A. meetp Count B. on the deck of 
a steamer, and exchanges cigars with him, and they 
talk together for half a day, then if Count B. is detained 
as a suspicious person on account of an error in his 
passport^ Count A. does not concern himself in the 
matter; his friend may be a pickpocket, or one of the 
Carbonari, for all he knows or cares, and, had he known 
him to be such, he would, very probably, have formed 
the acquMntanoe with him all the same ; but, when 
Mr. Jenkins is introduced to Mr. Tomkins by their 
mutual Mend Mn Slmpkins, then, if Jenkins gets into 
a scrape, things take a very different course,— he appeals 
to Tomkins ; and he, though he may know no more 
of Jenkins than of the man in the moon, yet knows that 
he has been introduced to him by Simpldns, and, acting 
on Simpkins*s introduction, he does what he can, in an 
ordinary way, for the distressed one. Thus an English 
acquaintanceship is very different from a foreign one, 
for the introduction, the letter of credit, produces in 
effect a sort of friendship, a something tangible, whereas 
the sum totid of the casual acquaintance is, in reality, 
a mere cipher. , Thus the principle which I stated above 
is not in truth contradicted, for the real acquaintance, 
the confidence in each other, Is not sooner acquired 
abroad than at home, or rather, it is not nearly so soon 
acquired, from the very fluency of these casual acquaint- 
anceships ; and, to produee anything like real acquaint- 
ance, an introduction is just as necessary there as here. 
Ko dpubt,with foreignerB,the act of talking is performed, 
when with us absolute silence is imposed as a rule ; and 
no doubt, in this point, their system is better than 
ours ; but this difference, I suspect, must be attnbuted 
to the smallness of our organs of loquacity : for the rest, 
all that I wished to show was, that it is wrong to con- 
trast the conduct of Englishmen and of foreigners, with 
regard to introductions and acquaintance, as completely 
{Ntfallel, because, in truth, the circumstances and effects 
are not the same. 

All this grand discussion, however, has led me far 
enough away from the litjtle inn at Wurzburg, at which 
we put up on arriving in the Heidelberg diligence. I 
have said, that the old towns of Germany are well 
worthy of study, on account of the sUUu quo state in 
which they remain. But Wurzburg, though it must be 
included in this class, is amongst the least interestinjg 
of the old towns, and this for the very reason, that it 
never was particularly distinguished as a town. Its 
power and influence arose from its being the seat of a 
bishopric, one of the richest in Germany, and the holder 
of which was a prince of the empire. His clerical 
monarchy came to an end in the late war, at the close 
of which this city with its territory was made over to 
the kingdom of Bavaria, and the grand palace which 
the bishops built for themselves now belongs to his 
Bavarian Mi^esty. It is considered the great show of 
the place, and the inhabitants are very proud of its 
mirrors, and hangings, and bad pictures ; but unfortu- 
nately this is a species of exhibition from which I never 
can manufacture any enjoyment. The palace is a huge 

gile, and the countless suites of rooms are fitted up in 
nitation of Versailles, and I dare say with almost as 
good effect. But though a Frenchman might consider 
my opinion rank blasphemy, I must confess that even 
that gigantic repository of plate-glass and ormolu ap- 
peared to me as anything but imposing. It strikes me 
that there should be a difference between the fittings up 
of a kingly residence and a theatre, and that a palace 
diould not be merely an extended edition of Swan and 
Edgar's. However, the fault may be in my own want 
of taste, and not that of the upholsterers of the last cen- 
tury, and those who are blessed with a finer feeling of 
art will doubtless find much to admire in the palace of 



Wurzburg. At any rate, they will be delighted with 
the palace gardens, whicn are truly beautiful, and ia 
which all the " beauty and fashion ** of the city disport 
themselves of an afternoon. We walked there fbr some 
time, with great pleasure, and should have remained 
longer, but that our Bavarian general hurried awsy 
in a firry at being obliged, by one of the senteici, to 
put out his pipe, because, as the baron observed with 
a sneer, it would destroy the respect due to roysklty, if 
people were allowed to blow a profime cloud in the 
vicinity of a house which might, by possibility, contam 
a king. 

Wurzburg, being a clerical city, ia of course romaik- 
able for the number of its churches ; but, thoogh the 
bishops were amongst the richest of the German prelates, 
having, if I remember right, a revenue of full half a 
million of florins, they have not contrived to make anv 
of them very handsome, except, indeed, the cathedru, 
which, howf ver, is more remarkable for the goigeousnen 
of the decorations of the interior, than thearchitectoiil 
beauty of the building. The most striking of these 
decorations are the statues and tombs of I dont know 
how many of the deceased prince-bishops, each holding 
the cross in one hand, and the temporal sword in the 
other, the latter beinfi" quite in keeping with the cha- 
racter of the German bishops of old, who -were obliged 
to fight fiir oftener than to preach. Indeed, there is a 
story of a bishop, who, on his Inauguration, desiring to 
see the episcopal library, was conducted to a large room 
fiill of weapons of all kinds, and was informed that these 
were the books which his predecessors had invariably 
used, and which it was hoped he himself ondentood to 
himdle with advantage. 

As it was a saint's day (I forget whose) there was a 
sort of fair or market, in a very humble way, in the 
principal square; and the churches were thronged to 
the doors, chiefly by country people ; for these peasanti 
appear to be much more strict in their religious obsef* 
vances than their fellows of the towns, who, I suppose, 
consider themselves fur too enlightened to trouble thdr 
heads or their consciences with such matters. Nothing 
shows more strongly how small is the real intenxrarse 
between the different classes of the population in Ge*- 
many, than the difference in dress and appearance of 
the people of the towns and those engaged in mral pur- 
suits, in the immediate vicinity. You know a country 
man or woman the moment you see them in the street 
The advantage, however, is entirely on the side c^ tb« 
townspeople, the others being a stunted, hard-featur&d 
race, evidently over-worked and under-fed. The dr» 
of the men is fuimy enough, and reminds one of old 
illustrations of the Vicar of Wakefield, consisting, as it 
does, of a huge three-cornered hat, breeches, and enor- 
mous boots. That of the women is still more groiesqiM, 
and very much resembles some of the Swiss eoetnmes. 
The petticoats are improperly short, and the whole of 
the front of the body of the gown is covered witli ona- 
ments consisting, in the general case, of buglee, tawdry 
lace, and gold beads ; but frequently, also, there is inter 
mingled with these a number of more costly ornament^ 
and even gold and silver coins; in short, the great 
object seems to be to cover the stomacher in a coetlj 
manner if possible, but at any rate to cover it Besides 
these braveries, moreover, the ears are genenlly loaded 
with huge gold or silver ear-rings, and the neck is abso- 
lutely covered with necklaces. All this sDlendocr d 
the upper part of the person contrasts oddly enoogt 
with the coarse petticoat, still coarser worsted stocking 
and huge clouted shoes which cover the less behonourcii 
portion ; and the tout ensenibk reminds one strongly ^ 
Horace's mermaid, 

** ut turpitcr Rtnun 

Detinat in piseeni mnlicr formosa •aperne.'* 

Grotesque, however, as the costume is, it la certaimh 
extremely picturesque, and in fimcy paintings and £ 
fancy baUs 1 have seen dresses much m the same ^rk 
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look extremely well ; but then, in real life, one requires 
Bomething more than mere beauty of dress to excite 
one's admiration ; the shortness of the petticoat may be 
an advantage, but it is one which, in my opinion, de- 
pends yery much upon the goodness of the legs which it 
displays ; and jewels and lace are very pretty,but their lus- 
tre is sadly tarnished if theyadom an extremely plain face, 
as they generally do in the case of the Qerman peasants ; 
for it pains me to make the avowal, but it is the truth, 
that more unfortunate specimens of the diviner portion 
of the human raee it was never my misfortune to fall in 
with, and the sight of them has given me a stronger 
distaste than I had before for the German pastoral 
poetry, if, indeed, there be anything which can increase 
the distaste of every reasonable being for all pastoral 
poetry. Delias and Chloes are bad enough in verse, 
but Heaven preserve me from the originals, and, above 
all, from the German originals t 

The situation of Wurzburg is beautiful, lying in a 
plain, by the bank of the broad and calmly flowing 
Maine, and surrounded by sloping heights, covered 
with the vineyards which produce the justly famed 
Franconian wine. The town, to complete the picture, 
ought to be as handsome as its position is lovely ; but 
Wurzburg, as it owed its rise, not to the industry and 
enterprise of ite inhabitants, but the residence of its 
bishops, displays none of those relics of antique magni- 
ficence which are found in other towns of the same date. 
Much of the old-fushioncd air still hangs about its nar- 
row streets, its huge houses, the sides of which turn 
to the road, and the gloomy and massive looking 
churches, some amongst the oldest in Germany ; but 
there is little to remind one of byegone* days, and still 
less to attract the lover of the picturesque. The finest 
edifice about the town is the ancient bridge, of heavy 
stone, bordered by old worm-eaten and discoloured 
statues, which spans the river, and is a fine specimen 
of the architecture of the period. Above it, on the 
other side of the stream from the town, rises the steep 
hill on the summit of which the citadel is perched — a 
yery ancient fortification, but now modernized, and I 
believe still capable of a stout defence. There is some 
little difficulty about obtaining an entrance to it, but I 
made no attempt to do so, for there is nothing more 
unmeaning to a person ignorant of the science of forti- 
fication than one of our modem citadels ; — huge stone 
walls and frowning buttresses give one an idea of im- 
pregnability, but to my unpractised eye, though I know 
that it is only want of luiowlcdge which blinds me, 
there is nothing less imposing than the square dry 
ditches, and the huge mounds of grass, looking like the 
graves of buried giants, which one sees now-a-days in 
strong forts. 

We walked along the river side, however, ijieoting 
large groups of peasants returning from their devotions, 
some to the saint, and others to the beer-shops ; and on 
arriving at home made our preparations for starting the 
next morning for Nuremberg. To one who has but an 
imperfect knowledge of the language, it is a serious 
embarrassment that the Germans are very slow at pick- 
ing up the meaning of what is said, unless it be properly 
and grammatically expressed. It seems strange that a 
people so clever in the acquisition of foreign tongues, 
should not have more quickness in this particular, 
whilst the French again, who are notoriously slow in 
learning any language but their own, are so apt and 
r^y in understanding the meaning of what a foreigner 
may wish to say, as to be able to catch it up from the 
faintest indication of his intentions, so that, unless a 

Eeraon speaks extravagantly bad French, he need never 
e afraid of not being able to make himself understood. 
I have often been astonished at the way in which I 
have been helped out of a sentence by a Frenchman, 
when I had so bungled it that I felt that had he mur- 
dered English as 1 had French, it would have been 
impossible for me to have understood him. On the 
other hvid, I have frequently been horribly perplexed 



at not being understood by Grermans when I was sure 
that my expression was very near the proper one, and 
have found afterwards that what I had said took, in fact, 
all but the very same turn which a German himself 
would have given to the sentence. Again, it is a curi- 
ous peculiarity of the German, that it is much more 
easy to say what one wishes oneself than to understand 
what is said to one ; and yet, the idiom and turn of the 
language bears much more similarity to English than 
does French ; and the Germans do not spei with at 
all the same rapidity as the French, and almost inva- 
riably with far greater distinctness. The solution of 
this difficulty, however, I apprehend, is to be found in 
the great richness of the German language as compared 
with ours. The great obstacle to the perfect knowledge 
of that tongue lies not so much in the acquisition of ita 
idioms and grammatical inflection, the latter of which 
so closely resembles our own, but in the vast number of 
ita words, and the various ways of compounding them ; 
so that, though one may be able to speak for oneself, 
using the terms with which one is acquainted, yet, 
when an answer is returned, composed of synonyms 
utterly dissimilar, and with which, though meaning tJie 
same thing, one is unacquainted, the response is unin- 
telligible. The consequence of this is, that the speak- 
ing of German, and understanding it when spoken, 
offers to an Englishman exactly the same difficulty as 
is felt with regard to English in this respect by the 
Germans, who have often told me that they found it 
extremely easy to learn to read English passably, but 
incredibly difficult to understand anything like a con- 
nected conversation. 

"We encountered something of this embarrassment in 
settling matters at Wurzburg, chiefly, I believe, with 
regard to the manner in which our luggage was to be 
disposed of, but everything was in the end put to rights, 
and, having taken an afl*ectionate farewell of our friend 
the old Bavarian general, we started the next morning 
for Nuremberg. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 

OR, OLD OOMPAHlOirS IH HBW WOKTEM, 

By F. E. S. 

chapTxvl 

THB SUBSTANCE OF THE SHADOW. 

"All well so far," replied Ellis, in answer to my look 
of inquiry ; " the bleeding has ceased, and he is fast re- 
covering conscionsnejis. Where is the room 1 Wc must 
get him into bed at once.*' 

When we had placed him in the bed, Oaklands lay 
for a short space with his eyelids closed, uttering a low 
groan at intervals ; at length the rest appeared in some 
measure to restore him, and, slowly opening his eyes, he 
gazed languidly around, asking in a low voice, " Where 
am 1 1" 

" Let me beg you not to speak, Mr. Oaklands," said 
Ellis ; " your safety depends upon your keeping silence : 
you are at the cottage of your friend Fairiegh. ' As he 
heard these words, Harry perceived me standing near 
the bed, and smiled faintly in token of recognition; 
then, making a sign for me to stoop down to him, he 
whispered, " My father,— you must break this to him— 
go, Frank." 

" This instant," replied I ; and I turned to leave the 
room, beckoning to Ellis as I did so to follow me. 
" Tell me the truth," exclaimed I, as he closed the door 
behind him, " will he live or die r 

'• It is early in the business to pronounce a decided 
opinion," was the answer ; " nor can I venture as yet 
to do so,— everything depends upon the course the ball 
has taken, and that, as soon as the other surgeon arrives, 
we must endeavour to ascertain ; all I can say at present 
is, that I have seen worse cases recover. There is one 
thing," he added, *' which may be a satisfSswtion to you 
to know,— if you had not brought me, or some one in 
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my profession, to th« ground, he would haye bled to 
death where he feU ; no one but a Burj^n oould have 
stopped that bleeding." 

" If we had been too late, I should never have forgiven 
myself, and we very nearly were so," returned I. " I can- 
not understand how it was." 

"I can explain it,** said Archer, who now joined us. 
"You left me up at the village, you remember, Fairlegh, 
when you started to fetch Mr. Ellis ; well, just as I was 
leaving it to return to the Hall, a boy ran past me at the 
top of his speed, and began knocking at one of the 
cottage doors hard by ; surprised to see any one about 
at so early anhour of the morning, I inquired what was the 
matter. ' Master's just had word brought him that some 
gem'men is a going to fight a jewel at five o'clock, and I 
be come to call the constable, for master to give him a 
warrant to take 'em hup.' ' And who is your master T 
questioned I. 'Justice Bumbleby,' was the answer. 
This was enough for me ; I made the best of my way to 
the Him, woke Oaklands, who was sleeping as calmly as 
a child> poor fellow 1 and he immediately sent his own 
groom, uie lad who went with us to the field, to inform 
WiUbni and his second of what I had heard, and to pro- 
pose that the meeting should take place a quarter of an 
hour earlier than the time originally agreed on, to 
which they willingly consented." 

" This, then," thought I, " is the reason why Coleman's 
scheme fiuled, and Cumberland arrived too late ; — ^well, 
one good thing is,it will clearly prove that neither Archer 
nor Oaklands connived at the intended interruption." 
The deep, the agonizing grief of Sir John Oaklands, 
on receiving from my lips t£e account of his son's dan- 
ger, was most painful to witness, and I was obliged to 
yield to his desire to return with me to the cottage, al- 
though Ellis had strictly ferbidden his being allowed to 
see Harry, lest the excitement should prove injurious to 
the patient, in the precarious state in which he lay, On 
my return, I found the surgeon of the neighbourhood, 
Mr. (or as he was more <commonly styled Dr.) Probe- 
hurt had arrived, and that they were endeavouring to 
extract the ball, which, after a long and painful opera- 
tion, they succeeded in doing. From the marks on the 
coat and waistcoat it appeared that Wilford had aimed 
straight for the heart ; but his deadly intentions had 
been providentially firustrated by the accident of Oak- 
lands having a half-crown piece in a small pocket in his 
waistcoat, against which the ball had struck, and glan- 
cing off, passed between two of the ribs, finally lodging 
amongst the muscles immediately under the shoulder- 
blade. The great efiiision of blood had been occasioned 
by its having divided one of the smaller arteries, wliich 
Ellis had succeeded in securing on the spot The wound 
was, therefore, a very severe one ; but it was impossible 
to pronounce upon the exact amount of danger at pre- 
sent, as the course which the ball had taken trenched 
closely on so many important organs, that time alone 
could show the extent of the injury sustained. With this 
opinion, in which (strange to say) both doctors agreed, 
we were fain to content ourselves, and we passed the 
rest of the day in alternately watching by the wounds 
man, and attempting to comfort and support Sir John, 
whom we had the greatest difficulty in keeping out of 
Harry's room, till Ellis asked him abruptly, " whether 
he wanted to murder his sonT after which nothing 
short of force could have induced him to enter it. One 
of his first acts, having consulted with Dr. Probehurt, 
who graciously approved of the measure, was to enter 
into an arrangement with Ellis to induce him to re- 
main constantly with Harry, till his health should be 
perfectly re-established, if, indeed, that happv event 
was ever destined to occur. As Sir John's Uberality 
was unbounded, and Ellis's professional prospects rather 
ha^, his practice at Harley End being chiefly confined 
to the very poor, who went on the advice gratis system, 
and expected to have medicine given them into the 
bargain, the negotiation was soon concluded to the sa- 
tigfkctioa of boti^ parties. 



Towards evening Harry^ became more m/CUtm; 4k 
pain of his wound Increassed, and feveiiah ajmptoM 
began to make their appearance. As the Bighi amBoei 
he grew delirious, and before morning; vms im a kigk 
state of fever. For many days his life wai 6 mp mik st 
Ellis never left his bed-side, save to snatch an ««§• 
sional houf s sleep on a sola, when I took his piaoa 
Sir Benjamin Brodie was summoned from town, «d 
held a consultation with Dr. Probehurt and BUia Sir 
John's grief was something fearful to witnev. Altho«^ 
naturally a strong-minded man, this nnlooked-lbr Uov 
and the subsequent anxiety had completelj attnerred . 
him. At times he would cry like a child ; at othenhe 
would sit for hours without opening his lipa, hisheid T 
resting dejectedly on his hands, the image of d«^air ; k 1 
could with difficulty be prevailed upon to takenffieknt i 
nourishment for his support, and appeared acaxeely to 
notice any thing that was going on. On theae occanoQi, 
Fanny was the only person whose influence was of say 
avail; with her own hands she would prepare seat 
delicacy of which she knew he was foad, and, vka 
with a melancholy shake of the head he i^ocitd it^ ak 
would seat herself at his feet, and, taking his hand 
within her own, whiroer kind words of hope tad 
consolation to him, till the old man's heart was aofteMd, 
and he could refuse her nothing. SomeUmes even tibb 
failed, and then she would begin singing in a low ernni 
voice some plaintive simple air that he lored wdl, 
till the tean would steal down his grie£>wocn ohe^ 
and, layingliis hand upon her fisir young brow, he wnld 
bless her, and say, that the God ^lo was about to tak 
his noble son from him, had sent an ang^ to be s 
daughter to him in his stead. And so the weazy dsp 
wore on, and, still vibrating between life and death, tk 
strong man, his unequalled powera now reduced to tk 
weakness of childhood, lay stretched upon the coodi if 
suffering, whence it appeared too probable he miglit 
never be removed, save to the last sad resting-place ^ 
frail humanity — ^^ grave. 

About the eighth day, the ligature with whidi SDii 
had tied the artery came away, and the wound swMfri 
a rather more favourable appearance, but the finrar »- 
mained unsubdued, and the delirium continned. Back 
day which passed without improvement added to tk 
length of Dr. Probehurt's solemn visage, and I ooaU 
sec that in his own mind he had little or no ht^ eCtk 
patient's recovery. Ellis was by £sr the most «agiiie 
of the party, and, whenever we urged our j^oomy fiae- 
bodings upon him, invariably replied — ^" Yea, I know 
all tlukt — it would have killed any other man, b«t it 
won't kill him. Wait a bit, and youll see." 

A fortnight* had now elapsed, and the ooalinaed 
burden of his grief began to tell visibly upon Sir Jeki. 
The ruddy hue of health faded from his cheeks ; his cyei 
grew dim with weeping, his hands shook, and hit fum 
manly step became feeble and uncertain ; it aeemed ss 
if in that short space of time he had srown ten yean 
older. My mother also began to look ill and hsnisiid, 
and Fanny, though she still kept up wonderfully, aad 
was the life and soul of us all, waxed paler and thbtaer 
every day, while for my own part, I could nether mi» 
drink, nor sleep to any efficient purpose, and divided 
my time between watching in the sick room, and ^aeiai 
up and down the garden, beyond the precincts eCi^id 
I never ventured, from a nervous drrad lest any Ihiaff 
might go wrong in my absence. 

On one occasion, Ellis, completely wearied out* kd 
thrown himself on a sofis, to snatch an hou^ repoia 
while I took his place by Harry's bed-side. li vn 
between two and three o'clock in the moming, and Ik 
first rays of early dawn, stealing in through the partklir 
closed shutters, and mingling with the fiUnt glinuncrtf 
the night-lamp, threw a pale and ghastly light over tk 
surrounding objects, when I fancied that! heard ms 
name pronounced in a low, scarcely audible Toiee. I 
glanced at Ellis, but his hard and regular brealhiic 
proved him to be sound asleep. I next tumod tomtit 
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the bed irfiere Hany lay, and, caralollj ehading the 
lamii wHh my hand, adyaneed with noiseleBs step 
towMnda it As I KjpiprQttx^iad, I perceired the patient's 
esyea were open, and, oh, happiness f once more ani- 
mated by the mild light of reason. — ''Harry/' whis- 
pered I, " did yon call t Do you know me r A fiunt 
mile paflsed acroas his pallid features, as he replied in 
a Toiee so weak and low, that I was obliged to stoop my 
headabttost to a leyel with his lips,erel could catch his 
words—" &I0W you, dear Franki why not V " Thank 
heayen,** mnrmured I, " he is no longer delirious !" As 
I again turned towards him, he endeavoured to stretch 
out- his hand to me, but his strength was unequal even 
to that BUght exertion, and his arm dropped heaTily 
by his tide; as it did so, he spoke agam — "Frank, 
what is all this 1 1 cannot— I am rery weak— yeiy tired." 
** Lie still, dear "Bxaj, and do not tiy to talk — it may 
do yon harm. Tou have been very ill, but Qod in his 
mercy will soon, I trusty restore you to health." I then 
eroaaed over to Ellis's 8ofi^ and laid my hand lightly 
niKA his shoulder. " Oaklands is no longer delirious," 
said I, as he started up ; *' he knows me, and has spoken 
to me."—" Is he f— does he ?— has he T exclaimed Ellis, 
in an eager whisper. " I told you it would never kill 
him. Why didn't yon call me before 1 but it's always 
the w^r; tf I do by any chance &11 asleep once in a 
week, there isn't another head properly so called in the 
whole house, they might as well be chair nobs— Tes, 
I know," he continued, as I attempted to get in a word 
of explanation, " if you couldn't wake me before it hap- 
pened, that doesn't prevent your giving me the medicine 
chest now, does it]" 

I may as well take this opportunity of mentioning, 
that Ellis, though in the main one of the most good- 
natured fellows in the world, whenever he was pi^cu- 
larly interested or excited, and had to act with prompti- 
tude and energy^ became extremely cross and snappish, 
and was certain at such times to scold every one who 
came in his way, without the slightest regard to age, 
sex, or station. However, it was always over in two or 
three minutes, and I have seen him laugh till the tears 
ran down his fece, when the rude things he had said 
were repeated to him afterwards. While he was staying 
with his brother at Cambridge, it used to be a favourite 
annaement with some of the men to start a subject 
which ftey knen^ would excite him, for the sake of 
" getting a rise out of the doctor," as they termed it. 
But I am digressing. 

The medicine Ellis gave Harry threw him into a 
heavy sleep, from which he did not awake until late in 
the morning, when he appeared perfectly conscious. 
The fever had in great measure abated, and on Dr. 
Probehurt's arrival he was fiun to confess a surprising 
improvemttit had taken place, and that, if not positively 
out of danger, the patient was in a fair way to become 
so. As for Ellis, he was exactly like one beside himself. 
He ran all over the house — ^into bedrooms and all 
sorts of places where he had not the slightest business, 
shaking hands with every one, and repeating, " I knew 
it — I knew it— I always told you so — it would have 
killed any other man, but it couldn't kill him ! " 

Let us pass in silence over the first interview between 
Sir John Oaklands and his son. There are some of the 
deeper feelings of our nature, planted in our bosoms by 
the hand of God himself, which, when called forth to 
their fullest extent by the chances of life, reveal so 
clearly their divine origin, that those who witness their 
dinlay stand reverently by, and, with throbbing hearts 
and averted eyes, bow the head as in the presence of 
some holy thing ; and if such pure and sacred influences 
shed their lustre over that meeting, and the old man 
wept tears of deep and fervent thankfiilneiw on the neck 
of the son whom he had, as it were, received from the 
dead, it shall not be for us, with sacrilegious hand, to 
remove the veil which shrouds from careless eyes the 
hallowed mysteries of feeling. 

From that day Oaklands began to amend slowly, and. 



at the end of another week, even the cautious Dr. 
Probehurt declared all immediate danger was over; for 
which admission however he took care fully to indem- 
nify himself, by detailing at length every possible evil 
which might accrue for the future. The state of weak* 
ness, to which Harry's once herculean frame was redu(^ed, 
was melancholy to witness; for many days he was 
unable to turn in his bed without assistance, and even 
when he began to recover his strength, it was by very 
slow and lingering degrees. Utterly unable to support 
himself, he was lifted from his bed to a so&, and wheeled 
into the drawing-room, where all our powers of enter- 
tainment were called into requisition to relieve the 
monotony of such a state of existence. In doing this, 
little Fanny made herself pre-eminently useful ; by a sort 
of intuition she appeared to divine every thing he 
could possibly want before he asked for it, and contrived 
to have it waiting his pleasure as if by magic ; and yet 
it was done so quietly, that I believe Harry had not a 
notion to whom he was indebted for the forestalment 
of his every wish. Did his lips appear parched and 
dry from the low fever which still hung about him —un- 
observed by any one, Fanny would glide out of the 
room, and in another minute his servant would enter 
with a tray, containing jelly, lemonade, or some refresh- 
ment of a like nature, and Harry would say with a 
languid smile, that the fairies must have been at work, 
for that Wilson had brought him the very thing he was 
wishing for. As he grew stronger, and required less 
attention, I yielded to his request, and once more re- 
sumed my studies, reading doubly hard in order to 
make up for lost time. The duel had taken place early 
in June, but it was not until the latter end of August 
that the surgeons would allow of their patient's removal 
to the HalL Under ElUs's directions a kind of litter 
was prepared, drawn by a stout Shetland pony, and 
hung upon a complicated arrangement of springs, by 
whidi means all possibility of jolting was avoided. 
With the assistance of this machine, Harry was enabled 
to take short airings in the park, and, when it was 
found that no ill effects ensued, a fine day was chosen, 
and Heathfield Hall flung wide its ample gates, to 
receive once more within its walls the heir of tl^t noble 
property. It was a glad day for every one— the old 
servants shed mingled tears of joy and sorrow; of joy 
that their young master had been spared to come among 
them again, and of sorrow when they gazed on his pallid 
cheeks and long thin hands, and thought of the amount 
of suffering that manly frame most have undergone, ere 
it could have become such a wreck of its former self. 

After his return home, Oaklands progressed veiy 
slowly; he had so far recovered as to walk about the 
house and garden with the assistance of Ellis's arm ; 
but the wound in his side still presented an unsatisfiic- 
tory appearance, and obstinately refused to heaL 
Ellis's skill and attention were unparalleled ; he took 
the greatest interest in the case, and though he pre- 
tended that his jseal was entirely professional, yet it 
was clear the fascination, which Harry seemed uncon-, 
sciously to exercise over every one who became intimate 
with him, had subdued even the sturdy doctor, and 
that he haid conceived a strong affection for his patient 

The only one of the party on whom the fatigue and 
anxiety appeared to have produced any lasting effect, 
was dear little Fanny, and she continued to look much 
more pale and thin than I liked to see her. Her spirits, 
also, seemed less gay and buoyant than usual, fod when 
Sir John and Harry left us, and she had no longer any 
motive for exertion, a kind of languor came over her, 
producing a listless distaste for all her former employ- 
ments ; and she would sit fbr hours poring over one of 
the Italian poets, without exchanging a word with any 
one. In order, if possible, to rouse her fh)m this state 
of apathy, I used every means in my power to interest 
and amuse her, but unfortunately my time was now so 
fully occupied that I had little leisure to bestow upon 
her. I was to take my degree at the commencement of 
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the new year ; and, as I had made np my mind to try 
for honoars, I had not a moment to lose, and read eight 
hours a day. The rest of my time was devoted to Sir 
John and Harry, (save an odd hour or two for a consti- 
tutional scamper with my gun through the preserves 
just to keep down the rabbits, or a gallop across the 
country, to prevent the hunters from getting too fat,) 
and our kind friends were never so well pleased as 
when they could persuade us all to come to them. My 
sister, however, seemed to prefer dreaming over her 
book to the exertion of accompanying us to the Hall, 
and even when she did so, appeared unequal to the 
labour of amusing Harry, and devoted herself to the 
more easy task of pleasing Sir John, who, happy 
beyond expression in the prospect of his son's recovery, 
was in high good humour with everybody and everjthing. 
Becoming at length far from satisfied about Fanny, I 
mentioned my uneasiness to my mother, who comforted 
me by the assurance, that she considered it merely the 
natural consequence of the fatigue and anxiety she had 
undergone, a sort of reaction of the spirits, for which 
time and rest would prove the most effectual cure. 

And again the leaves upon the trees grew brown, 
presenting in their varied richness those exquisite 
shades of colouring that gladden a painter's eye, — and 
the swallows, those summer parasites, taking alarm at 
the first shaip blast from the North, had departed to 
prosecute their annual pursuit of sunshine under diffi- 
culties, leaving the honest robin redbreast to renew his 
friendship with the race of men, — when I, dissatisfied 
and anxious about those I was leaving behind me, and 
nervous in the highest degree as to the result of the 
struggle for distinction in which I was about to engage, 
once more took up my abode at Trinity. 

Reader! there are pauses in the life of every on6 
of us — seasons in which no perceptible chanj^e, 
either mental or bodily, takes place — ^luUs in the 
tempest of existence, which enable us to recruit our 
exhausted energies after the dangers we have sur- 
mounted, and brace our nerves for the coming 
struggle, in which we may be engaged we know 
not how soon. Such a pause, gentle reader, is now 
about to occur in this veracious history ; should 
you have kindly taken sufficient interest in ** the 
subject of this memoir " to feel surprised at hearinp: 
nothing further respecting him for a short period, 
let me beg you to imagine him very laudably cm- 
ployed in reading hard for his degree. Whether 
his labours will be productive of a successful result, 
or whether he is fated to the ignominy of being 
<* plucked" for his pains, you shall be duly informed 
in the third and concluding portion of Frank 
Fairlegh. 

Note. 

It has been suggested to the author, that, 
afler the strictures on duelling which he has placed 
in the mouth of Frank Fairlegh, he is guilty of in- 
consistency in allowing Oaklands to accept a chal- 
lenge, and in placing Fairlegh himself in a situation 
in which he might have been compelled to fight a 
duel ; and that, for these reasons, as example is 
always stronger than precept, his tale is calculated 
rather to encourage the practice than to dissuade 
men from it. 

In reply to these objections he begs to remark, 
that his intention from the very beginning of the 
story, to which he has steadily adhered throughout, 
has been to describe things, not as he would have 
them, but as they really are^ endeavouring, at the 
same time, by pointing out the evil which arises 



from following impulse only, and the different re- 
sults which ensue where principle is the guide, to 
do some little good in his generation. ThuSyia 
the affair of the duel, he has endeavoured to cam 
out his intentions in the following manner :— 

The reader must be aware that there is a marked 
distinction between the characters of Oaklands and 
Fairlegh. Oaklands acts solely from impulse, 
although, possessing naturally a high and generous 
disposition, his impulses usiially lead him right, 
save where his two great faults, extreme indolence 
and an ungovernable temper, interfere to prevent 
it Fairlegh, on the contrary, intends to act upon 
principle, and although, from the weakness of 
humanity, and the hasty passions of youth, he fails 
lamentably often, he sees his errors, endeavours to 
palliate their ill effects for the present, and to giurd 
against them for the future. Through an art of 
Fairlegh *s they become involved in a sort of com- i 
pound quarrel with a noted duellist, and Fairlegfa 
is placed in a most embarrassing sitvatioD; he 
must either fight a duel, a deed whidi he considers 
likely to " endanger hh happiness here and hereafter," 
and which he dreads accordingly, or Le must snb- 
mit not only to be branded as a coward, hot to < 
endure the double infamy of allowing his fnwi to ; 
sacrifice himself in his stead. Whether it was his 
duty to have done so, the author leaves to casuists \ 
more able than himself to determine, satisfied, thit .i 
in making him earnestly repent the rashness which ] 
had involved him in the affair, and detemine that I 
if he must risk his own life, nothing shall induce I 
him to attempt that of a fellow creature, he is do- 
scribing a more natural course of action. On the 
other hand, Oaklands allows his animosity towards 
Wilford to overcome any scruples he may enter- 
tain against duelling without a struggle, and it a 
only at Frank's earnest entreaty, and afiter ba had 
in great measure satisfied his revengeful feelmgbv 
the chastisement he had inflicted on his opponent, 
that he agrees not to return his fire. We knov 
that the condition in which we are now placed is 
not one of temporal rewards and punishments, ytL 
even in this world, we are sometime allowed 
(doubtless in mercy) to feel the consequoices of 
our own rash actions, and Oaklands, in the pride 
of his matchless strength, is reduced to the help- : 
lessness of infancy, while grief lays the burden 
of years upon his father's green old age. 

Surely no thinking person can read the aoooao: 
of Fairlegh *s agony of mind, when he behevet he 
may be forced to meet Wilfbrd, " the misery, fhe i 
self-reproach, the bitter penitence of that moment 
n hen he reflected on the fearful situation in whkH 
he had placed himself a situation in which trim 
seemed forced upon hintj and in which it uppevtd 
impossible for him to act rightly" without beinf 
led to feel that duelling is alike repugnant to ^ 
will of God and the laws of man, while those (i^ 
such indeed there are) who look only to prwefif 
consequences, may be led to pause ere they com- 
mit an act which may entail upon them the uarrow 
escape from death, and the prolonged sufferings (^ 
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Oaklands. If the tale be indeed not calculated to 
excite these feelings, the author can only add his 
sorrow, that he should have so completely failed 
to express his deeply-rooted abhorrence of the un- 
christian practice which he has before designated as 
** a fashionable compound of murder and suicide." 



THE WISH." 

▲ VAIBT TALK. 

CHApraa VI, 

Tdcb passed on ; Robin and Alice became, by degrees, 
accustomed to their new way of life, but it did not lose 
its pleasores, though it lost some of its novelty. 

Amongst the many enjoymento which they derived 
fhnn Uieir change of circumstances, was the possession 
of books. Of these, at first, they could understand but 
little ; but. as they read more, their minds became better 
informed, and their desire for knowledge increased ,* and 
they both enjoyed the long winter evenings, when, 
whilBt Alice sat at her work, Robin read aloud to her 
some book of amusement or instruction. 

In the course of a few weeks they became acquainted 
with several fiunilies who lived in their neighbourhood. 
Nor were the poor forgotten ; they constantly devoted a 
large portion of their wealth to the reli^ of the sick and 
indigent. 

lieiq)eoted l^ the rich, blessed by the poor, the May- 
nards of "Fairy Hill Court" were general fevourites. 
Months passed on, and still they were happy and be- 
loved. 

At length the time drew near when the fairy's second 
visit was to be made, Robin's second wish to be heard^ 
and his not yet empty coffers replenished. 

It was evening, the supper,— for in those days supper 
was the most cheerful and pleasant meal of the day,^ — the 
supper had been removed ; Robin and his wi£B sat by 
the blazing fire. Robin had not taken up his book to 
road as usual, and Alice had allowed her work to drop 
listlessly from her hand. Robin thought of their situa- 
tion at that tune the year before ; of the anxiety, the 
cold, the hunger, they had endured, and then he looked 
around at the comforts of his happy home ; and his heart 
was full. 

" Alice, my love," he at length said, " what are you 
thinking of J You do not look as if you felt as happy 
as I do." 

" Yea, dear Robin, I am happy,** replied Alice, " very 
liappy." • 

*• Then why do you look so very serious T* said Robin, 
half playfully, and half anxiously, as he passed his arm 
round her slender waistband gently drew her towards him. 

*' J have been thinking," replied Alice, " of one thing 
in which we have not quite followed the fiury's injunctions." 

" What can that be, my love ] Surely we have been 
moderate in our desires ; and consider bow ^uch we 
have given to the poor, -What is wanting yet ?*' 

" Why, I will tell you, Robin, what I have been 
thinking about ; it has pressed heavily upon my mind 
for some time. Do you remember your old friend, 
Walter Collins, the carpenter, whom you always liked so 
much, who helped to nurse you when you had the fever ; 
and his wife, poor Mary, who took care of my baby, 
while 1 was too much engaged with your illness to 
attend to it as much as usual, and it was pining, and, I 
believe, would have died, but for her kindness. Well, 
during aQ our prosperity, we have never once thought of 
them." 

•• You are right, Alice, we have not * done as we would 
be done by.' But how can we repair our neglect 1 Shall 
we seek them out, and give them half the contents of 
our treasure chests next year 1" 



(1) Concluded f^om page 398. 



" That would be a very good plan," rqjoinod his wife^ 
smiling, " but I think I know a better." 
" Do you 1 Well, let us hear it." 
"Why, you know, dear Robin, this night at twelve 
o'clock you are to make your second request." 

" I have it !" interrupted Robin, " I will ask the fairy 
to make them as rich as we are, and to bring them here 
that we may have them for neighbours. You know that 
beautiful house which has been uninhabited ever since 
we have been here, — * Elfin Lodge * it is called ; how de- 
lightful it would be for them to find themselves there 
some fine morning 1" 

" Yes, how I should like to be invisible, in some 
comer, to enjoy their surprise," rejoined AUce ; " and 
only fancy," she added, laughing, " how Walter would • 
stare about him, and then begin to handle all the pretty 
things with his dirty fingers ! And then, how happy 
poor Mary would be ! I hope this is not a forbidden 
request." 

CHAPTxa Vn. 
Before twelve o'clock, Robin took out his golden key, 
and hastened to the vaulted chamber. 

Punctual to his promise, the feiry appeared as the 
hour sounded. He filled the coffers as before, and 
then Robin made known his wish. The bright zone 
shone more brightly than ever, and, with an approving 
smile, he pronounced the welcome words, " Tis well, thy 
request is granted 1" and vanished. 

The next morning symptoms of a recent arrival were 
visible at Elfin Lodge. Smoke was seen cujrling through 
many chimneys, and servants hurried to and fro. Robin 
and Alice lost no time in renewing their acquaintance 
with their old friends. They were not at first recog- 
nised by Walter and his wife, but they soon made them- 
selves known. After the expressions of mutual satisfac- 
tion at meeting were over, Collins endeavoured to 
account for the change in his circumstances by pretend- 
ing that a fortune had been left him by a distant relative. 
Robin felt disappointed in his friend, but he was too 
generous to inform him of the part he had himself 
taken in occasioning his good fortune. . 

Walter was of course anxious to know how the change 
in Robin's affairs had been brought about, and Robin, 
after exacting a promise of secrecy, told him all that 
had taken place, only suppressing the part which related 
to Walter and Mary. 

There are some flowers, which, as long as they remain 
in their native shade, with their blost^oms only peeping 
forth, with drooping head and closed petals, from be- 
neath the shelter of their thick foliage, appear brightly 
tinted and sweet; but, when the sun shines on them and 
draws them forth from their hiding place, and they un- 
fold their lettves, and raise their modest heads to the 
light of day — all their beauty, all their fragrance is gone, 
and the unfolded petals only disclose the hollowndss 
within. 

So it was with the character and temper of Walter 
Collins. While he was poor and neglected, he was 
humble, and, when he had nothing to give, he was good- 
natured ; but no sooner had the sun of prosperity shone 
upon him than he became proud and hard-hearted. 

This change, however, did not show itself all at once ; it 
came on by degrees, and the warm-hearted Robin and 
his gentle wife were little inclined to think ill of their 
old friend. 

The neighbours were on the most intimate terms ; the 
gentlemen hunted, and fished, and dined together : and 
the ladies walked, and worked, and talked together ; on 
the whole, things went on pleasantly enough for a time. 
Robin, it is true, felt vexed sometimes, that Walter 
seemed to take so little interest in his plans for pro- 
moting the comfort and improvement of his poorer neigh- 
bours ; and Alice would have been glad, if Mary had 
not been always poorly or busy, when she asked her to 
accompany her in her visits to the abodes of suffering 
and want. 
At length the fatal pride and envy, which were gradually 
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gaining poesesaion of Walter's heart, began to show them- 
selves in many wajs. Whaterer the Maynards had, the 
Collinses were nerer satisfied till they could procure 
something better and more costly. Nor was this all; 
though Walter did not in direct terms betray Robin's 
secret, yet he was so desirous of degrading him in the 
eyes of their mutual friends, that he was continually 
letting fall mysterious hints concerning his former 
life, so that an idea by degrees prevailed, that there was 
something not right about the Maynards, and they found 
themselves looked upon with an eye of suspicion and 
distrust. 

All this was a source of deep grief and anxiety to 
Bobin and Alice. At first they endeavoured by kind- 
ness and good offices to win back their friend ; but, the 
more they tried to conciliate him, the more insolent and 
overbearing he became. 

By degrees somewhat of this bad spirit began to 
communicate itself to Bobin, and, though still &r more 
sinned against than sinning, yet he was not entirely 
free frx>m blame. The constant indulgence of this en- 
vious rivalry between the two families was also a heavy 
tax upon Bobin's purse; and he found every month 
that he could spare less and less to his poor pen- 
sioners. 

Chaptkk VIII. 

Thihos were in this state, and the year was drawing 
to a close, when Bobin and Alice received an invitation 
to a grand entertainment which Walter was about to 
give in honour of the christening of his first son. Alice 
was prevented, by a slight indisposition, from being of 
the party ; and, indeed, she was not sorrvfor the excuse 
to remain away, for her intercourse with the Collins 
family had become anything but pleasant to her. 

As Bobin bade his wife &ewell, she begged him not 
to forget to return before twelve; "for remember," said 
she, " to-night your third request is to be made/' Bobin 
sighed, as he thought how much happier and better he 
had been a year before, and he said almost sullenly, " 1 
shall ask nothing more." 

' When Bobin arrived at Elfin Lodge, he found prepa- 
rations on a most magnificent scale for a splendid ban- 
quet. His host received him in the presence of the other 
guests with a condescending air, and then utterly neg- 
lected him. Well would it have been for both had he 
continued to do so ; but after dinner, when the ladles 
had retired, and Walter had, in some degree, become 
heated with the wine which was circulating fr'eely, he 
seemed to delight in making Bobin the object of his 
insolent sarcasms ; sneer succeeded sneer, and one insult- 
ing jest was followed by another. Bobin's generous for- 
b^nmce was attributed to cowardice, and only served to 
embitter Walter's unmanly attacks upon his character 
and conduct. At length, when some coarse personalitv, 
directed against Bobin, had drawn upon him the ridicule 
of the now half-intoxicated guests, he leaned across the 
comer of the table which separated him from Collins, 
and said in an under tone, " Do not carry this too hr, 
Walter, or you may repent it" 

Walter started from his seat, pale with rage; and, 
pointing with his outstretched finger to Bobin, he ex- 
claimed, " Listen, my friends ; this base-bom scoundrel 
threatens me ! He tells me I shall repent. Look at 
him ; and I will tell you who lie is, who dares to insult 
a gentleman in his own house ! He is a foundling brat, 
brought up to the trade of a cobbler, and rescued from 
starvation Dy a feiry godfather." 

A smile of contempt passed from one guest to another, 
and they looked as much as to say — " I thought so !" 

But they had no time for comments. Bobin, who was 
now as much beside himself with passion as his enemy, 
had also risen from his seat, and, with his eyes flashing 
and lips quivering, he cried — " Coward ! I do not hurl 
thee from thy pinnacle of pride, and crush thee in the 
dust, because I have sweeter vengeance in store. Think 
<if me to-morrow r Saying this he strode from the 
apartment. 



Walter concealed his inward trepidatkn imdar « «ik 
of derision ; and, taming to an attendant, oviered hm 
to '^ see that man safe out of the premiaea.* 

Bobin walked rapidly home with ** a fire in kit hui, 
and a fire in his brain." . He arrived at his evn hsne 
just as the hour of twelve was sounding from ih» ckxk 
of the village church. All was calm and pcaedil 
around ; the soft moonbeams played over the ivy-dtd 
tower, and glittered on the white graves belorw ; bet 
Bobin heeded it not : on he rushed with fiantie si^ 
and at length he reached the vaulted chamber, fk 
fiury was already there. Bobin paused not to tkean 
the dimmed light of the starry belt, or the moamful 
expression of his visitor's countenance ; bnt^ witii a Toiee 
hardly articulate from passion, he exclaimed — " I dansnd 
of thee to take from Walter Collins the wealth he k» 
so misused, and plunge him in his former poverty." 

The light waned yet more dim; and the fimf* 
countenance assumed an awful stemneas^ aa he saki- 
« Thy wish is grantedr 

The faiiy disappeared ; and Bobin sank dovn ia i 
state of insensibility upon the stone floor. 

Chapter IX. 

But too soon, alas t Bobin recovered from his tnast 
It was morning ; and, as he by degrees recovored hfa 
senses and looked around, he became aware of the diesd- 
fiil change which had taken place. 

He lay on his old mattress, in his old cottage, sb> 
rounded by poverty and want Poor Alice was cahs^ 
sleeping, nnconsdons of the sorrow thai aiwKsd ha. 
The wailings of her child aroused her from a Anaa of 
peace and joy. She gased at the sad soene too natk 
bewildered fiiUy to comprehend it ; but the moanfbl 
trath was soon too evident to her ; and B^lnn, aaii^l 
tears and bitter self-reproaches, told her all that bad 
happened— how he had fostered and indulged his grov- 
ing hatred of Walter, till it was ready to burst forth at 
the first provocation ; and how, blinded by passiiKi, fe 
had forgotten the fiuTy*s precept^ and wished the frtai 
wish, — JU to his neighbour I 

Alice could not restrain her tears, but she loved bff 
husband too well to reproach him with an eiror of iHiidi 
he had already so deeply repented. She arose froa her 
humble couch, attired herself once more in the oouk 
garments of poverty, and then endeavoored hy hs 
caresses to soothe the clamorous sorrow of her htde 
bov, who was crying loudly for his breakfiust 

Whilst Alice was thus employed, she was stantkd bf 
something falling at her feet; and, to her great joj, she 
beheld her purse. How it came there she never kat«. 
Probably the fiury had relented so fiu: as trgnat thic 
small supply for their immediate wants ; H eoniaiaed 
two or throe gold coins and some silver. LitHe indeed, 
but yet sufficient to save them from perishing with «w 
before Bobin could eam anything by his labmnr. 

Alice took from her small howd as much as was w- 
cessary to purchase some bread, and went to the nearer 
baker's shop. The baker was a stranger, and, of eoose. 
did not recognise her : but, as she was retiuming; ife 
met one of her former neighbours, who greeted her with 
— "So, you are come back again. Mistress Mayuri: 
well, you don't look much better off than heSattjm 
went." Alice simply said, " we have again been vkAx- \ 
tunate." The neighbour shrugged his shonlden^ ai^ • 
bade her good morning, and Alice proceeded home. 

And idiat became of Walter and Ma^ Collins ( Ik 
same sad change had taken place in their dicmslaBQR 
They had opened their eyes that morning en n seaeof 
squalid misery, fax worse than that to which Bebtn at , 
Alice were reduced. ' 

Walter had been carried, the previous night, to hk 
luxurious couch, stupified by intoxication. When k 
recovered his consciousness, his aching head was 
on a pillow of straw, in a dreaiy wretched apar 
his ears were assailed by the bitter comidiinta of ha 
wife, and the cries of his helpless little ones. Wee oL 
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wailk^irera Around him. Temone and despair in Ids 
hear! Koi only was Walter reduced to his former 
poverty, bat he had not received the small relief which 
had beieoi granted to the good Alice, by the restoration 
of her pwse. Besides this, both Walter and Mary had, 
dming their prosperity, given way to sloth and eelf- 
indnlgence ; therefore they were qnite unfitted for any 
exertion. 

Hary could do nothing but weep, and Walter sat in 
sullen silence, resting his burning temples on his hands, 
and only occasionally* rousing hfioself, to silence, with 
fierce threats, the importunities of his hungry children. 

The day was fiir advanced, and things were still in the 
same sad state, when a gentle knock was heard at the 
door. " Come in," said Walter, in a surly tone. The 
latch was raised, and Alice stood before them. 

"Are you come to mock our sorrows 1" exclaimed 
Walter, bitterly. 

" God forbid I" replied Alice ; " but I bring you food, 
and monev to buy more," and she handed a basket 
to Haiy, who was instantly surrounded by her fiunishing 
childrc^, who with clamorous eagerness seized and 
devoured the bread which she distributed amongst them. 

Walter looked on, with a morose and gloomy counte- 
nance. It was a hard struggle between his pride and 
his wants. But hunger prevailed, and he received the 
food which Alioe had brought, though not with thanks, 
yet with a sort of sullen resignation. 

On her return Alice found her husband busily em- 
ployed ; during her absence he had procured some ma- 
terials, and nowhehadset in good earnest to work at his 
old trade. 

When it was known that Robin was come back, he 
soon got plenty of work. The shoemaker who had set 
up in his absence was idle and drunken, and, finding that 
no one would employ him after Robin's return, he went 
away to try his luck elsewhere. 

Chapt£b X. 

Time rolled on ; and, when the end of the year ap- 
proached, it found Robin and his wife contented, 
and in tolerably prosperous circumstances. They had 
been able by degrees to supply the place of most of the 
fumitmre, which during their former distress they had 
been obliged to part with ; and their cottage had again 
asBumed a neat and cheerful aspect. Robin would have 
been quite happy, but remorse kept its place in his heart, 
and he couM i^ot be at rest ; and, whenever he beheld 
the caore-wom, sorrowful faces of Walter Collins and 
hoB wretched wife, and half-naked little ones, he felt, 
thai no sacrifice would be too heavy, if by it, he could 
restore to* them, what, in a moment of anger, he had de- 
prived them of. 

Again the anniversary of the memorable day had 
arrived. The frugal supper had been removed, and 
the small oaken table drawn near to the fire, and by it 
sat Robin and his beloved Alice. 

Robin was a wiser, and a better, though a sadder man. 
He had learned how a faulty committed in a moment of 
unguarded passion, may destroy that peace which the 
repentance of a whole life cannot restore. '* What would 
1 not give," he said, " if the fidry would but grant me 
one more request 1" 

'' Dearest Robin, you would not ask — '* 

" I would not ask for worldly riches," interrupted 
Robin; "no, I would entreat him to give me back 
my peaoe— to destroy this demon which is gnawing at 
my heaoi, by restoring to poor Walter, and his helpless 
bi&eB, the wealth, which in an evil hour I took from 
them ; but it is all in vain ;" and Robin covered his hce 
with his huids, and sighed deeply. 

" Robin," said Alice, alter a long silence, " The £siry 
told us he would not answer again to yonr call, or grant 
any future request of yours; but he did not say he 
would not come if / sought him, or grant my wish. 
Suppose I were to raise the stone." 

" You, Alice 1 you could not move that heavy stone." 



"I will try at letot," said Alice, and she pioeeeded to 
r^nove the earth firom the edge of the stone, as she had 
seen her husband do, on a former occasion. 

Scarcely had she commenced her efforts, when the 
stone began to move, and in another moment it slowly 
rose from its resting place. Alice drew up the trap 
door, and the fairy stood before her, repeating the same 
words as before, in the same soft cadence, " Mortal I thou 
hast sought me, thou hast found me ; what is thy will V 

Alice was so much overcome by surprise and delight at 
the success of her attempt, that all she could do was to 
burst into tears, repeating the name of Walter,— 

" Listen !" said the fStdry. " It is in my power to grant 
to thee but one wish. It isonly to those who have been 
placed under my special care, that I can grant three re- 
quests. I give thee permission to reconsider thy wish, 
and to consult with thy husband, before thy final deci- 
sion is made. Remember, if I restore Widter Collins to. 
wealth at thy desire, thou wilt be left in poverty." 

" Poverty is light compared to the weight of an 
uneasy conscience," said Robin. " We have enough for 
our wants, only give mftback my peace. Ask him, dear 
Alice, to restore Walter's wealth to him, and we will be 
happy in our poverty." 

The request was made, and the welcome words, "Tis 
well, thy wish is granted," were heard with unmixed joy, 
by the now happy couple. But Uie fiury did not vanish 
as usual, he remained gazing on them with a beaming 
countenance. Once more he spoke, and these were his 
words : " Mortals ! Though I had only the power to 
grant to thee one request, I have yet the power of bestow- 
ing upon thee a boon unasked ; I therefore give thee 
back all that thou hast lost ! and thou art worthy to en- 
joy it, for thou hast learnt to he modercUein thy desires, 
and to do as thou tootddest be done by. Farewell ! 1 " 

M. A. S. 



LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN FOSTER.* 
Fostbh's eccentricities were not, however, opposed to 
the cultivation of studious habits, and so frequently did 
he meditate in one favourite path near Chichester, that 
the spot is still called " Foster's Walk," and the brick 
flooring of his chapel is said to retain the marks of 
incessant pacings up and down, during the tranquillity 
of moonlight nights, when the pale spectral-like light 
aided his meditations. In such a place, and at such a 
time, we suppose him to have framed those remarks on 
Coleridge wluch we find in his journal. " The eloquent 
Coleridge sometimes relirea into a sublime mysticism of 
thought; ho robes himself in moonlight, and moves 
among images of which we cannot be assured for a 
while whether they are substantial forms of sense, or 
fantastic visions." The quietude so loved by Foster 
was favourable to that contemplativeness which he 
earnestly cultivated in himself, and strongly recom- 
mended to others; and which tended still more to 
alienate him from the activity of life. Writing to a 
friend who had expressed a high degree of respect for 
men of energetic and practical habits, he says, "I can- 
not join in your reverence for that amazing busy 
activity of the world. Is it cynical to ask. What is 
efiected by it alii Much of this huge bustle seems to 
be as important, if it were as innocent, as the rippling 
of a rill, or the frisking of a company of summer flies* 
If I had the power of touching a large portion of man^ 
kind with a spell amid all this inane activity, it should 
be this short sentence, ' Be quiet, be quiet' " 

Such a man was more likely to luxuriate in hia 
meditations in the stillness of the grove, or the solitude 
of his room, than to seek popu&ity by a course of 
bustling effort amongst the good folks of Chichester, 
fh>m whence, after remaining about two years and a half, 
he retired to Downend, four miles from Bristol. Thia 
spot was endeared to Foster by its association with the 
musings of Coleridge, whose fSar stretching specuUtions 

(1) Concluded from pago 400. 
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and mniioal eloquenoe gave to him a 'd4Iigfaf of the 
aame kind with that derived firom the poeticB of Nature, 
the deep voices of the sea, or that melody which 
whispers to the imaginative mind the mysteries of the 
stars. Downend, therefore, was at first liked by Foster, 
whose imagination was impressed by the conscionsness 
that the trees on which he daily gazed, had fed the 
thoughts of Coleridge ; and here he resided aboot fonr 
years, training his powers by hard and even laborious 
thinking. But he was not to remttm fixed, for the 
simple reason that no village or town was wholly 
inhabited by John Fosters, but by respectable, plodding 
drapers, butchers, bakers, and such solid items of the 
social system* With these good men, worthy as they 
were, Foster could not get on, — his region of thought was 
not theirs ; hence the constant changes of pU^e, from 
Newcastle to Dublin, thence to Chichester, to Downend, 
and from this place to Frome, whither he was invited 
by a small congregation. Whilst in this town, a deep 
melancholy would, at times, steal over him, produced 
by the painful consciousness of his isolation from men, 
and the dread lest the energies 4ie felt working within 
should never find an utterance. A kind of exdusiveness, 
a dislike to human society of the common order, was 
£Mt becoming ingrained into his nature, threatening to 
plunge him into the gloomiest depths of misanthropy ; 
he felt that the age was against him, that the wide 
world, with aU its multiplied coteries and literary 
elanships, seemed suspicious of him. * 

From the sad consequences of this gloomy feeling he 
was partly saved by that love for nature which still 
brought to his view many precious visions. Frome 
itself he hated, and hastened from its streets to green 
lanes and bubbling rivulets, as the following passage to 
a friend significantly intimates. "As to the town 
itself, I do not know whether I told you how much I 
nauseate it, but no length of time wUl ever cure my 
loathing of it. But sweet Nature ! I have conversed 
with her with inexpressible luxury. A flower, 
a bird, a tree, a fly, has been enough to kindle 
a delightful train of ideas and emotions, and sometimes 
to elevate the mind to sublime conception. When the 
Autumn stole on, I observed it with the most vigilant 
attention, and felt a pensive regret to see those forms of 
beauty, wMch tell that all the beauty is soon going to 
dewu^** 

Foster now began to try his fortune in the world of 
literature, and sent frt>m his retirement at Frome the 
famous "Essays" to the press; these soon procured 
him that fame and sympathy which could not faXl of 
delighting a mind constituted like his. Some readers 
might deem those compositions hard to be understood, 
and class' them amongst "dull books," but the 
Uioughtfnl and educated of all orders received with 
delight those productions of so able a thinker. 

We shall not pause here to analyse these compositions, 
as a few lines on them will form a suitable close to this 
article. 

The idea of writing these essays was suggested to the 
author in the course of a conversation with the lady 
whom he subsequently married, a fact well Worthy of 
note in the history of these pieces. They were in their 
original form written to her, a circumstance indicating 
the possession of tastes and abilities kindred to those of 
Foster himself, and proving her fitness to be the wife of 
such a man. Becoming more deeply engaged in literary 
pursuits, Foster left Frome in 1806, and began to pre- 
pare for his marriage, an event which contributed so 
highly to his happiness, and prevented the further 
development of that melancholy spirit which had been 
stealing over him. He was married in May, 180^. 
being then thirty-seven years old, and the lady six years 
has junior. Foster took up his abode at Bourton, in 
Gloucestershire, his wife's place of residence before she 
was married, and both began a vigorous course of 
mental exertion. Foster now became an author of high 
consideration, for, though the multitude did not hail 



him as one of their pet writtts, he was ik» fiivinHte 
with those who delighted in the poetic diaenmvenen of 
Coleridge, or the moral beauty of Wordsworlli : people 
began to mention him &miliarly, not as Mr. Foster, bat 
with a simple emphasis, fiB "John Foster;" aad the 
Essays soon found their whj into literary cireles, paaing 
through numerous editions, and so tending to urge on 
the progress of the human understanding by the hiirti 
and suggestions thrown out, like signal ligkts tm a 
dangerous coast, for the guidance of men. Periodied 
literature now absorbed much of his time, and sone 
have regretted that a mind, oqiable of prodadiig an 
intellectual pyramid for all ages, should have been 
absorbed in erecting, month by monUi, a munbe? of 
trifling works, serving, in most cases, but the puipotei 
of the present hour. However, many of these miscel- 
laneous reviews exhibit proofs ol the moat poiwerful and 
original thinking, clothed in a forcible at^le, and 
illuminated by the splendours of a rich ImaginatJon, 

Thus occupied, Foster's life pasKd with few of tiie 
events called "startling " to colour its difierent epodia, 
and mark more vividly its contrasts. His atodj at 
Bourton, a long narrow garret, furnished him with, the 
means of preparing rich repasts of thought fyr hiaaeM 
and others, and beyond ita walls he rarely wandered, 
except on calm summer days in company with his wife, 
to gather from the lights and shadows of natonl 
scenery those colourings which were afterwarda moulded 
into the forcible imagery of his essays or reviews 

About the year 1817 he returned to Downend, bearii^ 
with him a name very diflferent from that which had 
distinguished him during his former r^dence ia that 
place, when most persons thought him an odd compound 
of eccentricity and ability, in which the former maeh 
predominated. 

In 1820, his essay on "The Evils of Popular Igne- 
ranee " appeared, in which he depicts with his peeuliaziT j 
powerful painting the degradation of a people crushed 
and blighted by ignorance, and contribute to roiBe 
men of all parties to a thoughtful survey of the great 
masses of mankind, and to IJbe adoption of means by 
which the fatal consequences of error, long working in 
the midst of populous multitudes, might 1m obviaited. j 

Foster, in 1821, once more changed his place of ' 
residence ; he removed to a pleasant village named i 
Stapleton, about three miles from Bristol; where he 
subsequent labours were proeecnted, and his remaining 
days passed. Some of his noblest prodnctions caoK 
from that quiet, solitary-looking house, begirt with iii 
massive wails of time-worn and moss^wvered stones* 
which stands on the left hand of the road as the pijtwni 
ger enters Stapleton from BristoL It seemed a fit ' 
home for Foster, massive and sombre, without a partide [ 
of modish pretension, and looking as if thoet roagh | 
stones robed in lichen had something of tJie poeik ^ 
spirit in them. This abode witnessed some of Pssters ^ 
acutest trials; here his wife, the fond and fiiiUiful coxh 
paaion of his joys and sorrows, slowly sank mitil death . 
completed the sad work which dis^nse had ibr jmn 
been preparing. Again he felt the cruel mdaaefaoiy ef 
his former loneliness ; for neither children nor frics^ 
could compensate for her loss whose sympathy had been 
to Foster a species of inspiration, infaaing hope amid 
his despondency, and holding a bright light to his spirit 
when, tossed by its speculationa, it too often wandered | 
near the dark regions of mystery. Some portion of the 
sorrow which her death produced may be gmned fi^^ 
such passages as this : — " Left quite alone for ssme ' 
hours in the house, I have been walkini^ about the { 
rooms, and looking at the various objects, the fiie-plaee, 
the prints suspended round the walls, with the moan- |, 
ful consideration she will see these apartaoents— -wyi U ^ 
seen in them — nomore;thereisa8tnuigeaiaki]^ofihe ! 
heart at the thought." What a touchhig image of a 
desolate spirit is . this I The first moment Poetsr Imdi 
himself freed from observation, he leaves his stady, sad, • 
passing through the deserted rooms, gaaos in t^ 
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symbolB of that beiag; now &r, far away, and sees the 
whole of her past life rise in yivid distinctness as scene 
afi^r scene appears at the suggestive call of that book, 
or this ohair, which tell so touchingly of the dead. 

After such a deprivation, Foster's mind was more than 
ever disposed to hover around the mysteries of departed 
spirits ; what they were feeling or doing was ever in his 
thoughts, or rather what $he might be feeling and doing. 
His loTe for ruins, for places buried in the deep 
quietude which the voices of the world never disturbed, 
returned, and to be far from the sight of houses 
seemed a luxury. The village in which he dwelt 
could not be called populous, but its attractions 
would have been greater for Foster had all its^ neat 
residences been suddenly changed into ivied ruins, 
the moss-covered and time-broken walls of which 
could have held communion with his spirit. Often has 
the writer of this article met him in a lonely valley 
about two miles beyond Stapleton^ where a stream rolled 
silently between masses of rock, the huge and time- 
blackened ^bs of which, projecting from the enormous 
roots of ancient trees, seemed like the torn and desolate 
wreck of a mountain re^on. In summer evenings, just 
as the sun threw his warm light upon the foliage along 
the fiice of the clifis, and brought into full view the 
deserted mill at the bottom of the vale, and shed beauty 
upon a huge pile of black rock, towering above the 
stream, Foster was often met by one accustomed at the 
same time to seek the romantic beauties of the spot. 
Slowly, by the side of the stream covered with thousands 
of water-lilies, was the stooping, thoughtful form of the 
essayist seen to advance. The writer and he on such 
occasions never exchanged but a passing salute, for it 
would have been the height of cruelty to have disturbed 
his meditations in this solitude, which had been singled 
out as offering the retirement he loved. Olad was the 
writer to find that the presence of another in this 
wildly beautiful spot did not scare Foster from his 
walk, though it would have been difficult to find ano^^her 
BO appropriate to his meditative mind in the immediate 
vicinity of Stapleton ; for the mill, and that abandoned, 
the wild banks, Uie stillness of the stream, the deep 
shade of the trees, contrasted with the vivid green of a 
narrow slip of mead, presented that combination most 
adapted to Foster's taste. None could disturb him 
here, where few, save the simple peasants, wending to 
the distant hamlet at eventide, were seen; and these 
gave Foster no annoyance. He did not flee from the sim- 
plicity of nature, but the aflfectations of art ; the rustic 
in the path was neyer avoided, though the circuit of a 
mile would have been made to escape the intrusion of 
some modish gentleman. 

This quiet spot is now left for other thoughtful 
wanderers. Foster's footsteps have not of late pressed 
the turf, and long will it be ere such another frequenter 
of the vale will admire its beauties. He was now 
gradually withdrawing himself f^m the business of 
earth, for seventy years began to affect both his bodily 
and mental powers, his eyes and memory were £uling, 
thus threatening him with an isolation, not only 
from the visible forms of nature, but from the stores 
acquired by reading. Slowly, but surely, the end was 
approaching, and descending from one degree of 
weakness to another, he gradually drew near to the 
event which through the whole of life Foster had con- 
stantly kept in view. The year 1843 was the limit to 
Foster's earthly career ; for then, on the 14th of October, 
he departed this life for that which had so often occupied 
his meditations, leaving a name which the lovers of 
original thinking and earnest thoughtfulness will not 
quickly forget. 

The essays, 1)y the publication of which Foster first 
attracted the notice of the world, are four : the first being 
*' On a Man's writing Memoirs of himself," in which he de- 
velops, through a series of seven letters, the deep know- 
ledge of the mind's secret workings with which his habi- 
tual thoughtfiilnesB made him familiar. He imagines 



vsriouB penona writing their own memoirs, and reyeal- 
ing, for the solemn scrutiny of men, the aecrets of their 
past liyes, and espeoially the course of training by which 
their characters had been formed. He then instances 
the kind of process through which a misanthrope, a 

Srejudiced thinker, a tyrant, and an atheist, have passed, 
escribing the influences which had perverted the in- 
tellect and heart of the latter. The following terse 
irony on the easy stages by which some have reached 
the degrading depths of atheism, will give a notion of 
Foster's peculiar style. " It was not strange if this 
man read with avidity a few of the writers who have 
attempted the last achievement of presumptuous man. 
After inspecting these pages awhile, he raised his eyes, 
and the great spirit was gone. Mighty transformation 
of all things ! The luminaries of heaven no longer 
shone with his splendour ; the adorned earth no longer 
looked Mr with his beauty ; the darkness of night had 
ceased to be rendered solemn by his miy esty ; life and 
thought were not an effect of his all-pervading energy ; 
it was not his providence that supported an infinite 
charge of dependent beings; his empire of justice no 
longer spread over the universe; nor had even that 
universe sprung from hia all-creating power." — Again, 
" The wonder Uien turns on the great process by which 
a man could grow to the immense intelligence which 
can know that there is no God. What ages and what 
lights are requisite for this attainment! This intel- 
ligence involves the very attributes of Divinity, while 
a God is denied. For unless this man is omnipresent, 
unless he is at this moment in every place in ^e 
universe, he cannot know but there may be in some 

Elace manifestations of a Deity, by which even he would 
e overpowered. If he does not know every agent in 
the universe, the one that he does not know may be 
God. If he is not himself the chief agent in the 
universe* and does not know what is so, that which is so 
may be God. If he does not know every thing that has 
been done in the immeasurable ages that are past, 
some things may have been done by a God. fnius, 
unless he knows all things, that is, precludes all other 
divine existence by being Deity himself, he cannot 
know that the being whose existence he rejects does 
not exist." 

The second essay is '' On decision of character," which 
rare quality he exemplifies in a variety of modes, ex- 
hibiting the miserable consequences attending its 
absence, and instancing examples of this high quality 
in the men whose names shine out from the crowd on 
the long roll of history. 

The third essay is entitled, "On the application 
of the epithet Bomantic," in which Foster details the 
mischievous consequences of an undtte tendency to the 
imaginative in the affairs of life, and the evil of Utopian 
schemes in literature, politics, and in religions efforts 
for the advancement of Christianity. 

The last essay contains a series of just reflections 
" On some of the causes by which evangelical religion 
has been rendered unacceptable to persons of cultivated 
tastes." In this he exposes the low tone of thought, 
and feebteness of style, characterizing much of the 
printed theology and popular Divinity. These essays, 
with hid treatise on '* Popular Ignorance," and his 
"Discourses," to which must now be added hia "Journal," 
are the materials from which a full estimate of his 
character must be formed. 

What are the principal outlines of Foster's intel- 
lectual and moral character? A "sombre grandeur, 
such as Milton often dwelt in, is one especial mark of 
his mind, which appeared ever at home in the midst of 
those shadowy mysteries where the soul, by long watch- 
ing, perceives forms of infinite brightness and purity. 
Such minds love a home on the outside of the world/ 
and a fellowship with the spirits that wtkik unseen this 
earth. This is not the grandeur of mere imagery, but 
of solid thought, making the reader feel as if tn^ing 
.holy ground, and listening to the voices of mighty 
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spirits. Snch loftiness of meditation and amplitude of 
range are especially seen in some of his disconrses, in 
which Foster moves amid the dread solemnities of re- 
ligious yerities. 

Great subtlety is also joined, in Foster, to grandeur 
of imagination, and this enabled him to detect the 
secret workings of thought, and note the peculiarities 
of his own inner life, with a distinctness far greater 
than that with which ordinary men observe the most 
common facts of their daily life. His command of 
beautiful and appropriate imagery was remarkable, and 
all parts of his writings bear witness to the employment 
of illustrations drawn alike from the simplest objects 
of life, and the grandest forms of nature. The rustic 
bridge over the lonely stream, the trunk of a leafless 
tree, the dust raised by the wind, and the bright beauty 
of tiie midnight heavens, are all in turn employed to 
suggest ideas, or enshrine a powerful reflection. Many, 
when reading Fosters writings, are somewhat surprised 
to find ** so Uttle imagination" in the pages, and deem 
it ** rather dry,"* but these forget that imagination may 
be employed on loftier objects than the mere trappings 
of wordiness. Great thoughts are often brought down 
from, on high by imagination's aid, as Franklin con- 
ducted lightning from i^e skies by his line. This 
&culty was in Foster the auxiliary of thought, not its 
substitute.* His love of natural b^uty pro^eded from 
this vigorous and healthy tone of his imagination, 
which enabled him to see the rich oolouriogs and 
diversified beauties of scenery, so as to employ them for 
the enrichment of his style^ and illustration of his 
thoughts. He was thus ever feeding his mind with the 
suggestions and images furnished by woods, mountains, 
and rivers, and this oratory of the visible universe has 
been well rendered by him in many of those compact 
masses of illuminated reflection which often compel the 
reader to pauBe,and peruse again the expressive sentence. 
It may now be asked, What has Foster done for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and the improvement of man- 
kind? Little, perhaps, if we contrast his powers with 
the vinUe results of his life; but the same conclusion 
was made in the case of Coleridge, though it must not 
be supposed that such minds nave passed through a 
long course, and, like shooting stars, left no trace of 
good behind. If a check has been given to frivolity, 
and many minds have been called from trifling pursuits 
to manlv habits of thought, a great good has been ac- 
complished, and the seeds of future blessings sown upon 
the earth. Such an end, it is presumed, Foster laboured 
to effect ; nor will a considerate man deem him to have 
fiuled. Thousands must have had their intellectual 
Acuities braced and hardened for the great work of life 
by his teaching, and vast numbers may yet derive 
similar benefits from his instruction. We must not 
regard every man a useless labourer who docs not 
produce some novelty which we may touch or see; as 
some discovery in physical science, a new kind of steam 
engine, or a fresh explanation of astronomical pheno- 
mena. Such a mode of estimating will exclude from 
the ranks of the ustftU a Milton, a Shakspcre, and a 
Wordsworth- It is true we may regret th4l Foster 
isolated himself by eccentric, or let us say nervous, 
peculiarities, from the great maonos of mankind ; but this 
insularity was a result of his peculiar genius, and formed 
a part of the man's character. Others will still more 
strongly grieve that the nature of his theological views 
should have disposed him to keep aloof fh>m, and evea 
to attack, those long-established forms in which religious 
truths have been handed down to us from remote ages. 
A third party of readers will condemn the vehement 
impulses which too frequenUy carried Foster away from 
just conclusions, and separated his force of thought 
fh>m correct judgment. Bnt^ amidst all these regrets, 
let us not foxgot the originality and simple-mind^ness 
of this distinguished writer, nor hide his merits behind 
his fiuilts, so that the former shall become wholly ob- 
scured by the latter. 



"I httve hert made onlyanoMgay of eulledfloweia, aad 
have brought nothing of my own, but tho itzing that tka 
them."— Jfoiilai^iM. 

This I know, not only by reading books in my itndy, 
but also by experience of life abroad in the worid, thst 
those which be commonly the wisest, best learned, aad 
best men also, when they were old, were never oom- 
monly the quickest of wit when they were jooBg. 
Quick wits be apt to take, unapt to keep ; soon hoi and 
desirous of this and that, as soon cold and weary of tlie 
same again ; more quick to enter speedily than able to 
pierce far; even like our sharp tools, whose edges be 
very soon turned .... Also for manners and life 
quick wilA commonly be in desire new-fismgled, in pur- 
pose inconstant, light to promise any thing; ready to 
foiget every thing, both benefit and ii^ury, and theietiy 
neither fiist to friend* nor fearful to foe ; inquisitive i 
every trifle, not secret in the greatest affitirs ; bold wiUi 
any person, busy in every manner : soothing sodi as \>t 
present, whipping any that is absent :--of nature, 
alwa^ flattering their betters, envying their equals, 
despising their inferiors; and by quickness of wii^voy 
quick and ready to like none so well as tliemselTes. 
Contrariwise, a wit in youth that is not over dull, hnrj, 
knottv and lumpish, but hard, tough, thoufi^ SHnerhk 
staffish, — such a wit, I say, if it be at the ficat weE 
handled by the mother, and rightly smoothed ind 
wrought by the schoolmaster, both for learning s&4 
whole course of living, proveth always the beat. Hasd 
wits be hard to receive, but sure to keep ; painful with- 
out weariness, heedful without wavering, constant with- 
out new-fangledness ; bearing heavy thin^ though not 
lightly, yet willingly ; entering haitl things, though noi 
easily, yet deeply ; and so come to that peifectness gf 
learning in the end that quick wits seem in hqpe, bol 
do not indeed ever attain unto. Also, for manner, izul 
life, hard wits commonly are hardly carried, either is 
desire every new thing, or to marvel at evexy stnofe 
thing ; therefore they be careful and diligent in thdr 
own matters, not curious and busy in other mei» 
afiairs ; and so they become wise themselves, and ake 
are counted honest by others. They be grave, sted&st, 
silent of tongue, secret of heart > not hasty in making, 
but constant in keeping, any promise; not tmA i£ 
uttering, but wary in considering every matter, sd 
thereby not quick in speaking, but deep of jud^neot, 
whether they write or give counsel on weighty nfSam. 
And these be men that become in the end, both most 
happy for themselves, and also most esteemed abioad 
in the world.— TJo^rer Ascham, 






ERRATA. 

In the stanzas entitled *' A True Tale,** whiehappeared 
in No. 74, the reader is requested to correct the follow- 
ing mistakes :— 

Verse 4, line 2,— for '* fidr cadence," read ''&r cadence.** 
Verse 10, line 1,— for « frontal " read " fontaL" 



N.B.— A Stamped Edition of this Periodical ean be 
free of pottage on application to the Pnblisher. fbr tke ewf*> 
nience of parties residing at a distance, U.Bd.pa qoarter. 
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St Gratien, The Orphans of, 296, 882. 
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St Thomas, Feast of, 124. 
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Student Life in Germany, 65. 
Student, The, 224. 
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T. B. SHARPE 

Returns his sincere and grateful achnmoledgmenU to his Friends, and the Pvblic in general, 
for the very hind and liberal support he has received since commencing business. 

He takes this opportunity of assuring those friends that it toiU he kis constofU 
endeavour to meiit a contintuince of their support, by carrying out the principle on which 
he opened his establishment, yiz,, that of supplying a good article at such a price as to yield 
only a fair and remunerating profit 

In addition to tlie* Works contained in this Catalogue, which are only those 
published by himself, he lias constantly on sale all Standard Books in every department of 
literature, bound and unboimdi J«jv«niw Work^ suitable for Presents and Frizes; 
Maps and Guide Books /br Travelers ; MA«AznrM and Pocket Books ; Dirbctorib^ 
Calendars, Almanacks, Court Guides, &c., &c. 

A most extensive assortment of every description of Stationery, botJi Wholesale 
and Retai.l 



NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 

ASD OTHSR 
A LIST OF WHICH MAT BE OBTAINED. 



T. B. S. begs to offer his services to Authors desirous of a Publisher or Agent: 
having had eleven yeari experience in two of the first establishments in London, they 
may rest assured that no exertion shall be spared on his part to do every justice to the 
works committed to his care, and upon terms as eligible as any other house. 

Agents are appointed in all the Towns of the United Kingdom for the sale of 
his Publications, 
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REV. THOMAS BOWDLEKS WORKS. 



SERMONS 

On the Privileges, Responribilities, and Duties of 

MesaWs of the Gk)sp#l Covenant ; 

ADVENT— CHRISTMAS— EPIPHANY. 

1 Vol Post Svow 7s. M. cloth. 

" Sound, useftil, and pnciicaA.''^BngtUk Ckmrckwian. 
** We earnefUy recommend these Sermons to our 
readers.**— O^ortf Htrald, 

n. 

Unifonn with the above, 

A SECOND VOLUME OF SERMONS, 

On the Privileges, Besi^iiBibiJitiei, and ]>ities ol 

Members of the Gospel Covenant ; 
8EPTITAGESIMA— LENT-PASSION WEEK. 
rVol. Post 8to, 7s, id. doth. 
" Full/ sustains the high opinion we formed of the first 
Tolume."- SnglUh Churchtnan, 

Bither of the above Volumes complete in itself, 

m. 
SERMONS ON THE NATURE AND 

OFFICES OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Seooki^ Editior. 2 VoIf. 8vo. 2is. boards. 



QUID ROM JS FACIAM ! 

No need to join the Romish Communion on account 
of Iha Want of Dtaoipliiie in th« ChnKii of £ng- 

bind : a Letter to a Friend, Fellow of 

College^ Ozliord. 

SiooHD EniTiov. 8vo. Is, ikL sewed. 



THE DAILY SERVICE AND WEEKLY 
OFFERTORY, &c. 

Boing the substnaoc of Sermons preached in 
Advent, 1842. 

8vo. Is, 6d. sewed. 

vr. 

THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS IN 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST ; 

A Sermon preached at AUhallows Staining, Sep- 
tember Sd, 1848. 

12mo. Zd, wtwtiL 



FAMILY SERMONS, 

SHORT, PLAIN, AND PRACTICAK 

BY THE REV. E. G. BOYS, 

PBBPITOAL OUBATI Of OVSTOlf AXP WEST LANODOIS KXVT. 

1 Vol. Post 8t». 7s. M, cloth. 

' Short, simple, and practical, as their title implies." — English Cliurchman, 
* We can safely recommend this voliuae.**— C^urcA and State Oazetle, 



PRIVATE AND FAMILY PRAYERS, 

ADAPTED, PROM 

^(t 1.(nttgs of t(e tUnitib OD&ttrci of JEii|in& nH ^elantr. 

BY THE EEV. J. WENHAM, M,A. 

rORMERLT CHAPLAIR TO THE LOHD BISHOP OF QUEBEC ,* OF LATE, OOVERKXERT CHAPLAIN AT POIKT DE GALLE. 

IVol. 12mo. 2j. 6ci. cloth. 
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ANAPTinS BIBLICA; 



Or, the Portions of Holy Scripture enjoined by the Church of England to be read in ^ 

course of her 

DAILY, OCCASIONAL, AND ANNUAL SERVICE. 

" Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path." — P«. cxix. 105. 
12mo. Price 2s. sewed. 



NOMENCLATOR POETICUS; 

Or, the Quantities of all the Proper Names that occur in the Latin Classic Poets, from 
190 fi.c., to 500 A.D , ascertaineKl by Quotations, including Examples of erery species 
of Metre used by them. 

BY LANCELOT SHARPE, M.A. 
12mo. Price 3«. 6d. boards. 



THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN: 

A Tale of the Third Century : with a Pbontispibce, from a Design by C. H. Wbigall. 

1 Yd. Foolscap 8ro. Price Bs, 6d. cloth. 

" The story it neither tedious nor unreal i th« lanfuage ii 
shnple, yet, when needful, affecting : but what we most ap* 
prove, there are some Tery yigorous (perhaps the more 
vigorous because unassuming) touches of dramatic drawing 
in this Very pretty Uttle book- We recommend the tale 
highly."— CAri«/iafi Reatembrancer. 

" Presents the reader with a quiet but ririd picture of the 
trials of the Early Christians. We heartily recommend the 
'woTk.^'—BmglUh Churchman. 

" Our readers will thank us for recommending them this 
very interesting and entertaining work." — Eetleriatiie^ 



" A pretty story, and (he incidents very BaturaL"- 
dian, 

** A clever tale, illustrative of old times, old mannen, and 
eternal truth." — Church and Slate Oanette, 

" This is a well-written and instructive religfous tale fbr 
the young : the slight sketches of life and s u y winy in Eoaae 
are very tastefully managed; and the moral reflectioas 
scattered throughout the work are sound and healtUtal.'*— - 
Edinburgh ScoUman, 

** The tone of feeling k tbra^out high and pos% aad 
the story gracefully written, aAd may be read with a 
especially by the young."— if <Aaii(f Counties JfferaU. 



CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS CAROLS ; 

8BVSN BXAGAMT WOOD BN GRAVIIfaSy by tbe MOST BMINBIIT ABTIflTS. 

Small 4to. Price 1*. sewed, in neat Wrapper. 



XIII. 



THE EXILES OF THE WEBT ; ^ 

A Poem, ih'Two Cantos. 12mo. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

" We knoir not whether the author speaks from experience, but many of his stanzas have the foroe of 
truth, and the pride of honourable independence." — BriUmnia. 
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IFW]iM©A'E'S®SJ^ 



Siotittsi for tj^e ^opasation of fbt &o»pH in i^oreign i^arttf. 

^. A The Monthly and Quarterly Publications of the Society are regularly forvHvrded. 

THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES. 



JOURNALS OF VISITATION. 



9.d. 

No. I. In the DIoceM of TORONTO 6 

QUEBEC. P«tl. ... 8 

NOVA SCOTIA .... 

NEW ZEALAND. Part 1. 

AUSTRALIA. Parti . . 

Ditto Part 2 . . 

NEW ZEALAND. Part 2. 

Ditto Part 3. 



II. 

JII. 

IV. 

V. 

Vi. 

VII. 
VIII. 



No. IX. In the Diocese of QUEBEC. Part 2 



$. d. 

6 



X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 



NEWFOUNDLAND . . 
FREDERICTON. Parti. 
NEW ZEALAND. Part 4. 
NOVA SCOTIA. Part 2 . 
AUSTRALIA. Part 3 . . 
NEWFOUNDLAND. Pt. 2 
FREDERICTON. Part 2 . 
NOVA SCOTIA. Part 3 . 



Nos. I. to IX. 2 Vols. Price 5s, cloth lettered. 



KISE AND PBOGBESS OF THE MISSIONS IN TINNEVELLT. 

By THOMAS BOBINSON, D.D. late Arcbdeac<^n of Madras, and 
R. CLARKE, Esq. late of the Madras Civil Service. 

With a Map of the District. Price 3d. 

MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 



«. d. 

No. I. SAWYERPOORAM (Diocese of Maoeas) 

Parti OS 

II. EDEYENKOODY 2 

III. SAWYERPOORAM. Part 2 2 

IV. CAWNPORE (Diocese of Calcutta) ... 1 

V. NAZARETH (Dioeese of Madras) ...01 

VT. LAKE HURON (Diocese of Tokokto) ..03 

VIL SAWYERPOORAM. Part 3 2 



No. VIII. SAWYERPOORAM. Part 4 . . . . 

IX. VISITATIONTOUR (Diocese of Madras) 

X. EDEYENKOODY. Part 2 

XI. DIOCESE OF BOMBAY. Part 1 (Gwaa- 

RAT MlSSIOV) 

XIL SAWYERPOORAM. Part» . . . . 

XIII. LAKE HURON {Second Report) . . . 

XIV. NAZARETH. Part 2 



Nos. I. to VIII. 1 VoL Price U. 6d. cloth lettered. 



TWELVE ANNIVERSARY SERMONS, 

Preacbed before tbe Society for tbe Propagation of tbe Gospel in Foreign Parts, by tbe 

following eminent Divines :— ^ 



DEAN WILLIS. 
BISHOP WILLIAMS. 
BISHOP BEVERIDGE. 
BISHOP BERKELEY. 



BISHOP BUTLER. 
BISHOP SECKER. 
DR. BEARCROFT. 
BISHOP WARBURTON. 



BISHOP LOWTH. 
BISHOP PORTEUS. 
BISHOP HORSLEY. 
BISHOP VAN MILDERT. 



1 Vol. 8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 
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THEODORE, HIS BROTHER AND SISTERS; 

(Sty a Sbuimnet at Sbegmouv |^all. 

Edit«d bt tHfi RET. WM. NEVHyTS, Rector op Mtnimsbt, Lincolkshibb. 
1 Vol. Foolscap 8vo. Price is. cloth gilt. With Fboktispiice. 



** Theodoes is a nice little book for young people: the 
ityle is simple, pleasing, and unaffected."— BH/aimto. 

*' A very well-intentioaed tale, and bas not the objections 
this class of publications is usually smbjact ta."^Atie- 

** The Author has incidentally introduced a great deal of 



general knowledge, calculated to attract and perBaoeody 
to write itself upon the young mind." — CriHc. 

" The moral lessont taughi are piiK and practical, and 
there ii an earnest piety iUbminatinf the whole. No thoo^- 
ftli reader, old or young, can read Che book without adraa- 
tage." — Midland Counties Herald. 



THEDRUIDESS; 

& ^aU of tj^e ;^ourt^ ODenturs: ^^Hustratelr MUb tS^tee QBooir Zngraifiigs. 

12xno. Price 4«. 6c?. cloth, gilt edges. 

*' This is a tale which win obtain extensive popularity. A | of our nature. It is elegantly printed and got up, sad 

hi^-toned morality pervades every page: it is touohingly' i well suited for a present.'*-^ri/je. 

told, and rivets the attention firom first to last"— Era. I " Not only is ' The Druidess' a diarroing story, bat there 

" A. beautiful tale, in the best style of German fiction, is a 4eep and pure moral beoeachJU surface, which wfll be 

•implex earnest gta^ilc, appealing ta the finest sympathies | read with interest and beacAt by every on^.^-^Odc/brtf RermU. 



. FIRST STEP TO SCOTTISH HISTORL 

BT ANN RODWBLL, 

AUTBORISS OF "riRST STBP TO ENOLISH HISTORY/ '' JUTSKILB PIAiaST,** ETC. 

WOTM T2R1 SL2QAMT OLLWST IRATa@K18, IFK©IBB ©SSBGWS ®Y ©. M. W23SMi. 
16mo. Price As, 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 



*' It Is the fltit popular work In which we have seen the 
outHnea of the early history of the Scottish tribes exhibited 
with any thing like aoeuracy.'*— tf Z<m9tp CoiutUmii<mal. 

** A very pretty little book, and a great assintaoce to 
parents in helping them to induce their charges to commence 
the ascent of the ladder of learning."— J^d^ndftr^A ScoUman. 

** Prettily got up, and admirably suited for all Juvenile 
readers." — Guardian. 

"The title of this work sufiidently indicates its object; 
and we need only say that the performance very satisfactorily 



fhlflls all the expectation which the title might excila.*— 
Watekman. 

" The work is througbaut agreeably and hicidly written, 
and forms a very suitable present tor a boy or girl. The 
illustrative woodcuts are neatly executed, and the book al- 
together well brought aat:*— Midland Countiee Herald. 

" Another of Miss Rodwell's 'vtxy useful andvqpll-compQed 
publications for children. The work is ornamented with 
numerous well-executed engravings."— CaiR6ri^^e.<l<fMriisir. 



DEDICATED, BY EXPRES8 PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY, THE QUEEN DOWAQER. 

LETTERS TO A BRIDE. 

BY BMMA PESSINA. 
1 VoL Fcap 8vo. Price 5*. cloth, gilt edges.— ^y. A Kept also in Elegant Bindings for Presenis, 

** The book is elegantly and earnestly written, and coo- , work Is written with great east and etegairae of style.'''' 

tains many judicious observations of close application." — I Scottman. 

Spectator. \ " A volume which should be in the hands of every yonaff 

" Many nsefbl hints are incidentally thrown out and the ) lady.** — Herald. 
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TEET0TALI8M UNMASKED : 

A TRACT ESPJfiCIALLY ADDBESSED TO THE UPPER CLASSES OP SOCIETY. 

8vo. Price 28, sewed. 

" The folly of ^he extreme measures of the teetotal system ia admirably set forth, and suflBciently proves 
that something more than temperance was intended by its promoten.** 



wq:s, ^ieiis usa 



GEOGRAPHY IN VERSE. 

'* Geography teaches the shape of the earth ; ' 
Its people and countries ; their prodtice and "worth. 
The world is a sphere, or a glo^, » vouod bail ; 
And a half sphere or globe we an hemUphere calL 
I said the worUfi lomad. but It li lot quite that: 
Like an orange, at top and at bottom it's flat. 
It's dirided in quarters; and vet you will laugh, 
When I tell you tiiat one of these quarters is half.'* 

Square 16mo. Price 2d. each, or Is, 6d. per dozen, 
sewed. 



QW S<SIQI©0]LS. 

XXn. — ^BT TBI SAKS AUTHOR, 

ASTRONOMY IN VERSE. 

V AUroMtty tmats of the Ion, If oon, and Stars ; 
Their a«t«w and nvmbari their movemenU and laws. 
Thaaten art in sees or ia systems arranged; 
Many moving round one whose place nerer is changed. 
Of these systems our Solar System is one ; 
I mean tiiat set of stars which rovolvo round the sun.** 



Square 16mo. 



Price Id. each, or 9d, per dozen, 
sewed. 



XXUI. 

SHEETS ON SACRED SUBJECTS. 



It iapropoaedrto publish a variety of illnstrch 
tiofis of Sacred Subjects, in a uiore pl&OLsing and 
proJUable style than tluU of tkf. generality which are 
at present to hefijnmd %m Nurseries, Sohool^ooma, 
Cottages^ and small Farm Houses. 

Care will be taken to present, in connexioji, such 
subjects as by their combination will afford a lesson 
of doctfit%e «r for praMiee. Orwt attention ^oiU 
be paid to correctness of detail in the designs, and 
to the execution generally. 



The SJieets will be published in succession, 
as rapidly as means may be afforded, through 
Out sale of one SheeU for the production of ano- 
tlier. 

Three Sheets are n&ts ready, LOkographed with 
a Tint, from Original drawings, enclosed in 
appropriate Arabesque, interwoven with Labels, 
conitaim'ng Passages from Scripture, and tlie 
CaiecJiism and Services of our ChurcJi, 



I.— THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. 
-THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
111.— YOUNQ CHILDREN BROUGHT TO CHRIST. 

Size, Twenty-two by Eighteen Inches. Price 3*. 
A KEY TO THE ABOVE, price 1*. 



THE FAMILY ALTAR; 

Printod ia Gold and Tint, in the very First Style of Art, and oontaining Thb Caun, Thi Loan s 
Pratsb, and Thi Tin Commandmkmts; the whole enclosed in a richly emblazoned Qothic Arabesque, 
and printed on stout Imperial Paper. 

Size, Twenty-two Inches by Fifteen. Price 8a. 
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T. B. SHABPE, 15, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL 



OKBAP XXiXiVSTBATBO rBBXOOXOJJb.- 

A JOURNAL OF 

£nt£ttafnnunt anb instruction for CEenetal 3UUa)ring; 

Consisting of Original Essays, Tales, and Articles descriptive of objects of Antiquarian or Htetoiieil 
Interest— Translations— Interesting Extracts— Poetry, original and selected— with valuable MiaceUaniei. 

This Magazine has tiie advantage over all Periodicals of being issued in advcmoe — ^the Purts 
appearing at the beginning instead of the end of the month. It is printed in laige Octavo, Sixteen 
Pages, double cobimnB, in a new and elegant type, with Wood EaaBAvnros, from original desigiis, bj 
Ihe best Artists, and is published in the following forms : 

Weakly Nvrnbem . - - - . os. Ijd. 

Monthlj Parts Os. 7d. 

Half-Ysavly Volumes, eloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

N.B. THB THIRD VpLUMB IB JUST PUBLISHED. 

To THE Public. — ^The Proprietors believe they can say with truth that no publication of ao high 
a standard in its Literature and Pictorial Embellishment was ever before given to the Public at sobw 
a price, — an opinion in which they are borne out by more than Eighteen Hundred Cntiqiiea of the 
Periodical Press. 

N. B. For the convenience of persons residing at* a distance, a Stamped Edition is also published, price Twopenee-Half- 
penny per Nmnber, or, which may be obtained by applying direct to the Publisher, for 2*. 6d. per quarter, or 10*. per aaaufB* 
paid in advance, either by Post-office order or stamps. 

The Three Volumes, each containing 420 pages of letter-press, double columns— Clearly Sixty first-rate lUnstrat i o P S and 
bound in crimson cloth, price 4«. 6d. each. 



NOW EEADY, THE, FIRST OF A SERIES, INTENDED TO APPEAR QUARTERLY, UNDER 

THE TITLE OF 

€it l$cck at entertainment 

W©M ©ILB AKriD)"S'®W3Kr©o 

BACK or WBXCB WZXsXs BB COMFZsBTB ZB ZTSBUT. 






Ih announcing this work as a book of ** entertain- 
ment," the Publisher desires the word to be 
understood in its widest sense, as including what- 
ever is fitted to afford gratification and enjoyment 
to a cultivated mind. He intends the work to be 
one of the daily increasing class, which have for 
their object to place the results of that application 
to literary pursuits, which can only be indulged in by 
a few, in the hands of the great mass of the people. 
The Book of Entbrtainxxnt is intended to 
occupy something of a middle place between the 
magazine and the ordinary book. Like the ma- 
gazine, its contents will be varied in character ; 
and its periodical appearance at regular intervals, 
will, it is expected, contribute to preserve that 
freshness of novelty which forms so considerable a 
feature of attraction in the magazine literature of 
the day. On tiie other hand, each Part will be an 
entire book in itself, complete in every respect; 



and the interval which will elapse between eaeh 
publication will afford time for a more elaborate 
preparation and careful selection of papers, 
can usifally be afforded in a magazine. 

The Publisher does not think it neoessaiy to eiy 
more of his object in this publication, than that it 
is his desire to produce a work which, by desenring 
public &vour, will stand the fairest possible 
chance of gaining it 

Feeling that this is the only sound plea wfald 
he can urge in behalf of his work, he has made 
it his business to enter into such arrangements for 
the services of ap editor and literary aaaistantB, u 
will enable it at onbe to take such a place in tbe 
current literature of the day, as will furnish tlie 
surest guarantee for ultimate success. No ezpeose, 
consistent with the possibility of a remnneiatiog 
sale, has been or will be spared, to saoure in iU 
service the highest available literaiy talent 



Each Part qf the Book or Ehtertaihmbnt conaisU of Six Sheets qf post 8vo., printed in a new <md 
beauH/tU type, accompanied by two JUustroHona by eminent artists, on tinted paper. Price Is, 



a. CLAY, PAI.NTKA, HRKAK HXK^UTt UKUU. 
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